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III  (li'ilicfitinjr  tliis  viilniiic  (u  yciii,  liy  tlio  piitriarcliHl  title  of  Kosinax.  tlic 
liijilii'Nt  term  known  to  tlio  Ifxico^'riipliy  of  the  Iiuliini  trilx's  li)r  iKtIitical  sovcrciiintv . 
null  yot  11  word  wliicli  is  intinmti-ly  iiM^oriati'il.  in  tlicir  niiml,-.  willi  all  tli.'  ol)ii;;alions 
nnd  I'lidcarnKiits  of  tin-  fatlit>r  of  a  family,  I  advert  to  tlio  doulile  tie  liy  which 
the  iihorigines  re^.-'ard  you   as  Uk'  Fatiiimi  or  tiik  I'nio.n. 

It  is  hut  little  over  three-fourths  of  a  century  since  these  trilnrs  have  liecn  the 
l>ecniiar  ehar;;e  of  American  Kxeeutive  and  FiC^Mslative  care.  Too  loeblo  in  themselves 
to  exert  a  [irudent  or  wise  uh>  of  their  [lower  without  lejial  tutoraLM',  yet  Iiavin.i;'  had, 
at  all  |)c>rio(!s,  larjre  suiierlluous  territories  to  cede  and  alienate,  thereliy  rising  to  the 
rank  of  independoMt  conummities,  they  o-cupy  an  anonnilous  |K)sition  in  our  relations. 
On  the  «.ne  hand,  lx>ing  deemeii  as  wards  ol'  the  government;  anti,  on  the  other,  as 
(/ii((si  I'oreiLMi  nations. 


They  have  occupied  this  peculiar  position  from  the  days  of  Washington.  Nor  have 
the  most  timely  and  persevering  en;>rts  Injen  wanting  ^  >  fullil  these  diverse  duties 
faithfully.  Not  only  has  the  government  directed  its  hest  eflbrts  to  this  end.  I.ut 
it  has,  from  its  inception  experienced  the  full  concurrent  moral  and  Itcnevolent 
induences  of  the  community.  Yet  it  must  he  acknowledged,  on  a  review  (.f  the 
whole  period  of  our  propimpiity  to  this  race,  that  the  means  employed  to  elevate  them 
in  the  scale  of  nations  have  often  measurably,  and  often  totally,  failed. 

This  is  not  attributable,  I  apprehend,  to  the  want  of  zeal,  constancy,  or  faithfulness 
in  enforcing  on  the  Indian  mind  the  superiority  of  our  laws,  arts,  industry,  or  religion. 
There  is  rea.son  to  fear,  that  with  every  ell'ort  to  render  them  wiser,  happier,  and  lietter 
—  to  snatch  them,  as  it  Avere,  from  their  fate,  and  to  exalt  them  to  the  golden  sunlight 
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of  civilizntion.  li'ttevH,  and  riiristianity,  we  Iiiivc  not.  it  is  to  be  fi-arod,  wolconicd  tliom 
witli  {\n)  saini-  live  and  i'i|iiul  dH'i  is  wliicli  are  iiiadi'  unreservedly  to  the  rest  of  the 
oiHnvssed  liimily  of  mankind. 

1  sliould  not.  1  eoiifes.s.  feel  authorized  to  enntloy  these  expressions,  if  cireumstanccs 
had  nut  jilaeed  me  in  a  position,  on  the  frontiers,  to  judge  of  the  race  by  a  long  period 
of  close  proximity  and  intimate  relations.  puMic  and  personal.  I  am  persuaded,  from 
these  ()I)servat ions  on  the  man;  from  tlie  operation  of  «uir  laws  on  the  frontieix ;  and 
from  liis  mental  liahits  and  idosyncraeies,  that  if  lliere  Ix?  one  leading  measure  more 
tiian  any  otiier,  or  all  others,  as[)iring  to  control  liis  destinies,  whicli  it  is  in  our  power 
to  hestow.  it  would  be  to  extend  the  frame-woik  of  our  code.  ei\  il  and  criminal,  over 
every  organizetl  foot  of  territory  possessed  by  tiiem.  The  experience  of  mankind 
tenches,  in  every  latitude  of  the  globe,  that,  to  be  elleetive,  protection  of  the  olKHlient 
classes  of  society,  as  well  as  punishment  of  tiie  vieitus,  must  alike  accompany  the  reign 
of  law  ;  and  there  is  no  exception  to  l)e  made.  If  1  have  made  any  valuable  observa- 
tions, in  relation  to  the  Indian  tribes  or  if  there  Ik-  excej)tions,  they  are  such  as  an 
advanced  state  of  arts  and  letters  recpiire;  which  make  the  concession  of  privileges  and 
iimiiuMities  to  them,  means  of  exaltation  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  rather  than  the 
final  rewaixls  of  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  lie. 

Most  resi)ectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

IIknky  R.  Schoolcraft. 
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WAsiiiNnroN,  F.  Sine/,  Oct.  1,  1853. 

To  the  lIo\.  GKoiinE  W.  Manvpk.nxt, 

(Jitmmi«Hi<m(:r  of  ImJum  Afairfi,  Ikpartmenf  of  the  Interior. 

Sm: 

I  liavo  the  honor  to  hiy  bfloro  3011,  to  Iw  Mibinittt'tl  to  the  Department,  the 
following  inibrniation,  in  continuation  of  thiit  heretofore  presented,  ivspeetins  tlie 
Indian  tribes  of  the  United  States,  prepared  in  ok-dienoe  to  the  directions  of  Congress. 
It  has  been  my  object  in  conducting  this  investigation,  strictly  to  follow  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  original  act,  in  its  direct  and  simple  intentions,  by  collecting  a  body  of 
Ki  KMEXT.viJV  ixroKMATiox  On  the  topic.  To  do  this,  the  subject  has  been  systematically 
divided,  by  sectional  and  diacritical  marks  (vide  formula  herewith.)  in  each  volume, 
thus  connecting  kindred  with  kindred  matter,  and  in  this  maimer  presenting  the  data 
collected,  relative  to  the  history,  statistics,  languages,  and  other  leading  characteristics 
of  the  tribes.  The  discussion  itself  has  been  placed  on  broad,  yet  distinct  grounds; 
paper  following  paiwr  in  its  strict  numerical  and  alphabetical  order.  The  same  topical 
method  has  Ijeon  pursued,  in  the  materials  now  submitted,  avoiding  theories  an.l  specu- 
lations, which  have  tended  so  much,  on  this  prolific  topic,  to  mislead  judgment  and 
distort  opinion. 
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Cc'iK'rnli/.ation  on  tin-  .siilijcrt.  to  lie  productive  of  practical  or  valuable  result!',  it  is 
conccivi'il.  should  lolk>\v  iiii[)licitly  tlic  accumulation  of  tlic  materials,  and  it  is  a  lalH)r 
tliat  mav  well  Ik?  deterred  to  a  more  matured  state  oi'  the  in((iiiry.  To  enable  this  to 
be  done,  complete  tribal  views  are  re(|uired  of  the  whole  pmnps  or  liimilies  ol'triln's.  in 


llieir  nnillifarious  extent,  from  Minnesola  to  Xew  Mexico,  (.'aliibrnia,  and  Or 


V'ion. 


It 


IS 


to  Irilial,  sectional,  and  characteristic  details,  that  we  must  look  for  distinctive  views  to 
test  their  iictual  history  and  traits,  as  well  as  to  determine  their  [iresent  coiulition  and 
prospects,  and  to  intimate  their  opinions  on  life  and  futurity.  On  such  data  alont', 
whatever  be  the  re([nisition3  of  a  sublimated  rationalist  jihilosophy.  for  which  chrouolo.iiy 


di 


■ioundness 


is  too  short,  and  Christianity  too  simple,  practical  minds  nuist  rely  for  the 
of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  respectinii  them.  It  is  eminently  a  practical,  not  a  speculative 
question;  and  upon  this  basis  the  anticipations  of  benevolence  and  education  must  also 
rest.  U,«eless  is  it,  for  the  present  generation  to  bemoan  the  fading  away,  and  iterishing 
of  tribes,  in  the  by-gone  history  of  the  country,  if  we  are  not  prepared,  by  wiser  or 
better  i>lans,  founded  on  facts,  to  avert  the  fading  awM\'  and  perishing  of  trilws  for  the 
future.  The  appropriatit)n  of  large  .sums  of  money  annualh,  in  annuities  to  the  trilu's. 
without  securing  the  high  objects  for  which  political  economy  contends,  and  on  which 
humanity  insists,  is  but  aggravating  t]ie  evil  it  professes  to  cure.  To  expect  barbarians 
prudently  to  manage  their  luiances,  and  become  political  economists,  is  to  look  for  what 
never  has,  and  never  will  hap[)en.  We  must  not  oidy  think  for  them,  but  compel  them 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  sound  thought. 

From  full  and  free  comnumication.s  with  the  originators  of  this  mea.sure,  .such  were 
the  views  entertained  by  ('ongress.  resjwcting  the  general  (piestion,  and  touching  what 
was  recpiisite  to  I.)e  done,  to  ensure  bctli'r  results.  We  are  ourselves  on  the  highway  to 
national  prosperity,  founded  on  a  geographical  aiva  which  once  was  their.s.  We  cannot 
doubt  the  honesty,  or  zeal,  of  efl'orts  nuide  for  their  reclamation,  through  a  long  course 
of  time,  by  Spain,  France,  England,  and  America;  yet  those  elTorts,  even  from  the  days 
of  Las  Casas,  and  the  apostolic  Eliot,  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  proved  a  comparative 
failure.  There  must,  necessarily,  if  we  incpiire  closer  into  the  subject,  be  .some  miscon- 
ceptions or  misapprehensions.     Is  America  absolved  from  her  great  moral  obligations 
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to  the  aJjorigiiml  race,  by  those  laihircs — iiiaik'  in  otiier  times,  and  with  far  h>i.<i  means 
ol"  securinf,'  trinni])hsV 

I'hilosopliy  has  ilocinod  the  history  of  the  Indian  tril)es  an  enij^nia.  There  is  nothing 
to  I'oiiiioi't  it,  liy  any  sohi-r  chain  of  testimony,  with  their  origin  or  resiih'nro  in  any 
otiier  part  of  tiie  world,  if  we  except  i\u'  little  that  philology,  and  perhaps  inomimental 
indicia,  have  contriiaited.  Civilization  was  not  satisfied,  when  these  inipiiries  were 
ordered,  that  the  character  and  claims  of  the  Indian  trii)cs  hail  licen  adeipiately  })re- 
sented.  Education  promised  rewards  to  further  exertions — Arts,  Agriculture,  (.'hris- 
tianity.  were  constant  in  asserting  tlie  practiealiility  of  their  reclamation.  Should  legis- 
lation alone  fail  of  its  aims,  or  persist  in  lines  of  policy,  which  the  .roundest  principles 
of  political  economy  lia<l  exposed,  if  morality  it.self  had  not  condemned? 

I  cannot  Ije  mistaUen  in  these  inii)rcssions.  No  misconci'ption  of  the  olyects  contem- 
plated—  no  injustice  of  allusion  —  no  misai)prehensiou  of  the  ellicacy  and  value  of  the 
means  pursued  to  collect  anil  prejjare  this  information  —  no  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
claims  of  the  trihes  themselves,  upon  our  public  sympathies  and  attention,  either  licro 
or  elsewhere,  have,  for  a  moment,  diverted  my  attention  from  the  object,  or  slackened 
my  zeal  or  diligence  in  its  prosecution.  Tliere  are  persons  in  Anu'rlca  who  believe, 
that  our  duties  to  the  nnenlightened  aboriginal  nations  are  overrated ;  persons,  whose 
intellects  or  fancies  are  employed  in  the  contemplation  of  complicated  and  obscure 
theories  of  human  origin,  existence,  and  develoitment  —  denying  the  very  chronology 
which  binds  man  to  God,  and  links  connnunities  together  bv  indissoluble  moral  obliga- 
tions.  There  are  persons,  unaccpiainted  with  their  true  condition  and  character,  who 
would  not  feel  great  sympathy,  if  the  whole  aboriginal  race,  tribe  on  trilx",  were  hurried 
into  perdition  —  that  which  the  false  maxims  and  practices  of  the  tribes  strongly 
threaten.  With  individuals  of  this  mode  of  thiidiing,  it  is  confes.sed  we  have  few 
predilections,  believing  that  whatever  our  duties  may  be  to  the  rest  of  the  unenlightened 
nations  of  the  world,  they  are  emphatically  duo  to  the  ignorant,  benighted  and  erring 
huntcr-tribt>s  who  are  the  subject  of  the.se  investigations. 

I  was  not  content,  in  undertaking  the  task  of  collecting  the  materials  of  our  aljoriginal 

history,  with  the  opportunities  of  my  long  residence  in  the  Indian  country,  and  my  having 
I'T.  IV.  — I 
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devotcil  iiuu'h  of  it  to  tlio  study  of  tlioir  langiiagos,  liistorv,  and  institutions,  l)ut  l 
souijht  stii'iuiously  to  I'ulist  ol)st'rvatioii  ami  I'xpcrionpo,  oUioial  and  \nioHioial,  in  tlio 
production  of  this  information,  wliorevor  it  could  be  found.  .Soliciting  your  liivorablo 
attention  to  tiie  data  now  presented, 

I  am,  Sii',  veiy  respectfully', 

Your  oU'ilient  servant, 

IIENUY  11.  SCIlOOlxnAFT. 
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DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  OTLA.  <;()LORAI)0.  A  NM)  IMO  DEL 
NOinVE  — EXPEDITION  OF  CO  If  O  N  A  DO  — CO  N  (,>  T  HST  OF 
NEW    MEXICO. 


1  ir,i-2, 

lit  area 


Till':  yoiw  IjIU  was  oiio  of  ilcop  interest  to  the  liile  iuid  rortiines  of  tlio  Gila,  liio 
del  Noi'te  ami  Colorado  Indians.  Florida  liad  heeu  known  diirin;;'  nine  years,  -wlicn 
an  event  oconrred  of  the  ,i;realest  interest  in  the  history  of  the  tribes.  This  was  no 
other  thnii  the  discovery  of  Me.vieo.  The  empire  of  Monteznmn,  -which  had  been 
Ibmided, agreeably  to  their  own  traditions,  on  that  of  the  Toltees,  had  that  3ear  reached 
its  cnlniinatiiig-  point.  AVhen  Cortez  landed  on  the  Mexieau  shores,  jtid^ing  from 
the  ordinary  conrse  of  thinjis,  Ik-  appeared  more  likely  to  liave  served,  with  his 
low  followers,  as  an  olK'ring  to  llnil/.ilapoehtli,  the  war-god  of  the  country,  than  to 
have  con(iuered  and  brought  it  into  subjectii)ii  to  Charles  V.  Yet,  in  two  ^■ears.  ho 
was  master  of  the  empire.  lie  had,  during  that  period,  entered  Mexico  the  first  time, 
turned  upon  Nurvaez  and  his  Cuban  pursuers  —  defeated  them  —  founded  the  city  of 
A'erii  Cruz,  re-ontercd  Mexico  with  the  conquered  troops,  levelling  its  walls  as  he 
advanced ;  and  lie  was  soon  heralded  in  Spain  as  a  hero,  and  urged  hi.s  chiims  at  the 
Spanish  court  for  rewards,  as  if  ho  had  performed  feats  worthy  of  Hannibal  or  Sci[)i(). 

This  story  has  been  told  by  the  Spanish  historians  with  every  advantage  to  the 
compieror,  which  national  jiride  and  vanity  can  give  it.  The  typo  of  civilization  of 
the  Indians  themselves  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  that  the  splendor  of  the  conquest 
might  be  enhanced.  It  nuist  be  admitted,  however,  that  in  some  of  the  arts,  as 
nii'tallurgy  and  spinning— in  the  knowledge  of  astronomj-,  and  hi  public  architecture 
(lor  the  commonalty  lived  in  huts),  they  had  made  advances  which  are  astcmishing. 
These  contrasted  .strangely  with  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  and  onh'  go 
to  ])rove  how  far  the  intellectual  faculties  and  industrial  means  of  a  nation  may  be 
improved,  while  in  domestic  morals  they  still  remain  at,  or  very  near,  the  initial 
points  of  barbarism. 

(21) 
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(''•DsidiM'cil  as  men  imiri'il  to  the  liidiiiii  iut  i>\'  wiii'.  tlicv  wlto  sanirniiiin'y  mid  oriicl. 
Imt  (licy  wvw  so  inliiiiti'lN'  iiili'iior  in  ('(uniiiic  in  llcld-tiLilits.  ms  wi'll  us  in  skill  and 
iin|ili'nu'nts,  to  lMiio|ii'ans.  tliat  llit-v  ncviT  Toiijilit  a  ri'sin'ctaliU'  |iitcln'il  liattic  dni'in,i:'  tin- 
uliolc  coniiiR'st — llicy  could  not  he  I'l'licil  on  for  any  t'lli'divi-  strnLiuIc.  wlicn  not 
rousiil  hy  till-  Inry  and  snpcrstition  of  tlu'ir  priwtH,  nnd  wlion  not  in  tiic  innucdiatc 
pri'scncc  of  tlu'ir  snpposi'd  gods,  or  at  tlii'  sites  ol'  llicir  toniplcs.  N'ictory  omt  sncii 
weak  and  nndisci[)lini'd  hordes  was  not  dillicnlt.  and  it  was  too  ol'tcn.  on  tin-  part 
(if  the  ooniinorors.  ii  cloak  to  criRdty  and  injiistici'. 

or  the  tale  of  tlie  eon(inest  we  Inivi-  notiiin.u  to  reniariv  in  tiiis  connection,  exceptinp.' 
fts  it  exposed  tiie  tribes  of  the  present  enlart^i'd  ana  ol'  liie  Tnit'/d  Stales,  nortii  of  tiie 
line  of  the  (lila  and  Hio  (irande  del  Noi'ti'.  to  iii\a>ion.  This  resnlt  followed  tlie  taking' 
of  Mexico,  within  the  period  of  some  twenty  years,  and  it  is  to  tin-  particular  narration 
of  these  events  in  Mexican  history,  now  iH-cunie  oiu'  own.  liiat  these  pnjies  are  devotinl. 

It  was  resolveil  to  make  New  S[iain  a  vici'-rosalty.  in  IVJO.  and  after  some  delays 
in  lindiiiiT  a  represi'Utative.  -Mendo/.a  was  ap[)oinle(l  to  tlie  chief  ollice  li;  'he  S[)anish 
court,  lie  readied  liie  city  of  .Mexico  in  l").'!').  carrying;'  a  printini;-[)ress;  th"  first,  it  is 
believed,  ever  introduced  on  the  American  continent.  I'lider  a  wise.  eners.'etie,  yet  calm 
and  lienellcent  rule,  the  disorders  of  thi'  c<iunlry  were  reniedied,  partial  iiisiurections 
(pielled,  and  the  reign  of  law  fully  established.  It  so  happened,  in  the  course  of  u  few 
years,  that  a  Franciscan  inissi(aiar_\',  named  Marcos  de  N'i/.a.  who  had  visited  the 
ctMuitry  north  of  Soiiora.  ivporled  that  he  liad  discovered  a  populous  and  rich  kingdom 
called  thiivera,  or  the  Sewn  ('ities.  ahonnding  in  gold,  the  cai>ital  of  which  was  named 
Ciiiola.     On  Cibola,  therefore,  all  eyes  were  soon  set. 

The  origin  of  the  talc  of  the  Seven  Cities  wa;*  this:- -In  l-joO.  while  Nniio  de 
Ciiizman  was  rre>ident  of  Now  Spain,  an  Indian  called  Tezon,  of  New  (lalieia.  told 
him  that  his  father,  who  wa.s  now  dead,  had  Ijeen  a  trader  in  ornamental  feathers, 
sudi  as  are  used  in  head-dresses,  to  a  people  in  the  intei'ior.  lying  north  of  the  present 
course  of  the  liio  Gila,  and  that  he  brought  back,  in  exchange,  large  returns  of  the 
]irecions  metals.  Tezon  said  that  he  had  accompanied  his  lather  on  some  of  tliesi' 
journeys  —  that  there  were  seven  cities  as  large  as  ."Mexico,  built  on  a  regular  plan 
uilh  high  houses,  and  that  there  were  entire  streets  of  gold  and  silversmiths  —  a  false- 
hood that  fanneil  hope  into  a  blaze. 

De  Guzman,  putting  full  faith  in  these  stories,  gathered  an  army  of  four  hundred 
men  and  proceeded  in  search  of  this  golden  country,  taking  Tezon  along;  but  after 
reaching  the  pro\iniM'  of  Cnliacan.  he  found  tlie  niountains  beyond  it  s(j  dillicnlt  to  jiass, 
that  he  would  not  proceed  wit ii  his  discoxery  ;  and  hearing  at  the  same  time  that 
Cortcz.  with  whom  he  was  on  bad  terms,  had  returned  from  S|)ain  with  high  honors, 
and  tearing  for  himself,  he  gave  up  the  expedition  anil  contented  himself  with  founding 
(,'onipostella  and  Gnadalaxara.  which  became  the  nucleii  of  New  (ialicia.  Meantime, 
Tezon  died. 
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Wliilc  iliis  filovy  \\;is  .still  fiiriciit  in  tiic  cn'iiitrv.  ('iilH'(;a  dc  Niicii.  tin  •surviving 

olliccr  of  till'  ill-liildl  f.\ii(<litinii  of  XMrvjic/  (l"i-7)  to  con<iuur  l""l(iii(ia,  rt'«clic<l 
Coiiiposti'lhi,  willi  llnvo  ("oinpiuiioii.s,  one  ol'  wlidni  was  n  hliick  iniin  niiini'd  KstoMui. 
!)(!  \'t\fn  liuvi'  sni'li  <;l()\vinj;-,  ami  in  some  naaMnv,  in\>lt'rionH,  acconnts  ol'tla-  conntric.H 
lliroudi  wliicli  he  had  passed,  in  Ids  oxlraurdinary  iiiljrrinni-rt'  of  nine  vears,  lliai  ilie 
ardent  minds  of  the  Spaniards  wvvv  lived  anew  with  the  thirst  of  (hscoverv,  and  tho 
st'iiy  (if  Te/.on  was  invested  once  more  with  all  the  pioliahilities  ol'  truth. 

"dendo/a.  who  had  hut  recently  arrived  in  Mexico,  determined  toorderan  expedition 
of  ex|i!'>rati(in  into  tlu'  I'euion.  At*  n  pr(diminary  step,  he  di'spatched  ^Marcos  de  Ni/a, 
with  two  otluT  I'riars,  and  a  coinjietent  military  escort,  into  the  re,:.;ion,  takinj;  lOstcviui 
as  a  jridde.  On  reachin.i;' Cidiacan,  on  the  hordi'is  of  the  conntry,  they  rested  a  lew 
(lays  and  prejiared  themselves  hy  I'lirther  inronnation.  Kstevan,  evincing  the  im- 
jiatii'nce  ol'  his  Africiin  character  to  participate  in  the  first  advantaj;es  of  the 
antici|iated  discoseries,  in  his  fzrcat  caLrerness  to  reacdi  the  place,  preceded  the  three 
I'liars  with  a  few  Indians.  lie  crossed  the  (iila,  and  hnri'vini:' over  the  desert,  which 
was  without  an  inhahitant,  reached  the  valley  of  (Jihola.  where  they  lljund  the  lirst 
town,  whiU'  De  ^'i/.a  and  his  two  comj)anions  were  still  sixty  lesijines  in  the  rear.  lie 
made  hasti'  to  present  himself  hel'ore  the  caciipU's  of  the  town,  of  whom  he  insolently 
demanded  their  .i:iiM  and  their  wives.  On  this  anilacions  dennind,  unsupported  as  he 
was  hy  force,  und  unauthorized  in  makiuL-'  it,  the  chiefs  ((uestioned  him  closely,  hy 
what  authority  thesi«  denninds  were  made,  .ludnin.i;,  from  his  replii's.  that  he  was  a 
sjiy  I'ldm  a  party  on  its  march  to  invade  their  country,  tlu'y  decided,  after  a  short 
consultation,  to  i)ut  him  to  di'ath,  and  inir.iediately  carried  tlii.s  decision  into  eflect. 
When  De  Xiza  and  his  com[)anions  hi'ard  of  this,  they  forthwith  retreated  to  Com- 
postella,  and  thn.s  ended  the  .second  attempt  to  reach  the  kingdom  of  the  Seven  Cities. 

I?nt  a  pohU'ii  lie  is  not  easily  pr.t  down.  It  was  an  ago  in  which  nothing  hut. 
wonders  would  he  helieved.  (loldi-n  Inilian  provinces  were  constantly  Hitting  Ixd'ore 
the  Spani.sli  miml,  and  the  friar  de  Niza,  w  hen  he  had  reached  Compostella,  determined 
not  to  K'  liehind-hand  in  fanning  the  (ires  of  e.\pectati(m.  lie  went  to  Mexico,  and  in 
an  interview  with  Mi'ndoza,  not  only  conlirmed  him  in  hi.s  propos.sc.ssions  of  golden 
ri'gions  north  of  the  (Iila.  hut  imhlislu'd  a  description  of  his  tour,  in  which,  according 
to  C'astenada.'  he  gavi'  the  most  alluring  account  of  a  country,  respecting  which,  he 
found   the  popular  ini[iressi(in  so  high. 

Jlendoza.  thereupon,  determined  to  hasten  an  expedition  to  explore  and  conrpier  the 
country,  and  thus  add  it  to  the  already  liu'ge  acipiisitions  made  under  the  banners  of 
Charles  \'.  This  was  the  heginning  of  the  history  of  the  intendency  of  New  ^lexico. 
To  lead  this  expeilition,  ho  linally  named  Francesco  \'asfpicz  Coronado,  the  successor 
of  Di'  'Juzman   as  governor  of  New  (ialicia.     It  w;is  onl\-  ncces.sary  to  announce  sncdi 
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a  ilcsip;ii  from  llic  vicc-niviil  cnurt  nt  Mcxiin.  to  iiltnuf  p-nlli'iimiily  inlvontiiivrM  IViiiii 
csci'v  (iiuutcr.  Siifli  was  the  I'litliiiHiu-iiii  imli't'tl.  ;:rii(  liilnl  on  tlii."  ucniMioii,  tliiit  iiu-ii 
til'  till'  liiglu'Mt  niiik  pri's-i  il  for  cvi'ii  siilioidiimti'  iiliu-fs  in  tlio  i-xpcilition.  It  wiis 
ilt'liriiiiiifil  to  taki-  IX?  Nizii  us  miidt',  ami  to  j^i'ihI  liiiii  alu-ad  of  tlic  army  in  onliT 
lo  niakf  iiri'liniiniiry  «liMco\i'rii'M.  (>!'  ii  l()icf  of  tlirt'f  liundicd  im-ii,  it  is  said  \<y 
Ciistonada,  timt  there  never  was  an  expedition  or;:ani/ed  in  Atnerieii,  wliii  ii  liad  sneh 
a  inoportion  of  ;rentry  who  were  eajrer  to  |iartiei|>ate  in  the  j.'lory  of  the  enterprise. 
'I'he  annexed  Map  of  tiie  S.  W.  corner  of  New  Mexieo.  IMate  I,  ilrawn  a'jreealily  to 
llie  most  recent  reconnoissances  of  the  otllcers  of  tlie  I'nited  States  Army,  empIo_\ ed 
in  I'xploring  it.s  jreoj^raphy,  inis  JM'i'n  constructed  from  tlie  most  antlientie  miiterials. 

•Mendoza,  himself,  repaired  to  Compostelhi  to  re\iew  the  troops,  and  accompanied 
lliem  two  ihiys'  march  on  their  way.  Kijiiit  Imndred  Indians,  j;hid  to  Ix'  li-d 
(doui)tless).  innne(hateiy  joined  tliis  little  army  of  cavaliers.  At  Chiami'tta,  Coronado 
mi'l  De  Ni/a  and  his  companions,  who,  vith  a  ilozen  men,  had  heen  dcspitlclied  in 
advance.  Thc^e  men  had  [leiu'trated  to  (."liieliiticale,  two  hnnilred  leaj,'nes  from 
Culiacan.  They  re[iorted  secretly  that  the  conntry  was  nearly  a  desert.  This 
was  whispered  ahont,  and  greatly  disiiirited  many;  hnt  the  i-'ray  Marcos  de  Ni/a. 
who  was  now  aL^o  present,  enileavored  to  reanimate  the  despondin.L'.  hy  tellin;;  tliem 
ihat  tiie  conn  try  seen  hy  tliO  ollieers  was  ••  ;;nod,"  and  that  he  wonld  ;:iiide  them  lo 
rich  provinces. 

( >n  reaciiinji'  Chicliitioah'.  of  which  so  much  had  heeii  hoa;4ed.  Coronado  l>)n>id  a 
jsin^lo  rootless  and  ruinous  house,  wliich  had  hei'u  huiil  of  "red  earth."  The  army 
soon  entered  and  spent  a  fortni,i;ht  in  mardiin,:.;  in  the  desi'rt  north  of  the  (!ila;  after 
fijrlit  leagues  lurther  march  they  came  to  a  river,  on  the  hanks  of  which  they  soon 
alter  reached  the  lonn-soujiht  Cihola.  It  was  n  small  town,  hullt  on  a  hijih  rock,  not 
containinj^  over  two  hundri'd  warriors.  The  houses  wi're  terraced  in  three  or  l()ur 
stories,  with  a  narn)w  and  steep  ascent ;  they  were  now,  a;rreeahly  to  Mr.  Kern,  in  old 
Zuhi.  (For  a  view  of  the  present  town  of  Zufii.  see  I'late  Ii.)  They  inunediately 
assaulted  it,  sword  in  hand,  hut  were  opposed  hy  the  casting  down  of  wtone,'^,  one  of 
^vhieh  knocked  down  (Joronado.  An  hour's  stru;.',iiK',  however,  gave  them  the  place. 
It  was  e\I(Iently  one  of  those  picture.sipa'  freological  liirmations  so  connnon  in  that 
]iart  of  New  Mexico.  It  liave  them  provision.s,  hnt  no  gold.  There  was  an  utter 
disappointment  in  this  respect,  and  it  was  not  without  a  strong  elfort  that  Fray  de 
Ni/a  could  he  protected  from  the  rage  of  the  disapj)ointed  woldiery,  and  he  was  siM)n 
sent  olV  .secretly,  for  his  own  security. 

Coronailo  made  liis  head-tpiarters  at  ('ihola,  and  sent  out  various  expeditions  into  the 
adjacent  regions;  he  also  dispatched  invitations  to  the  Indians  to  come  in  and  establish 
friendly  relations  with  him.  The.se  told  him,  apparently  to  rid  them.selves  of  such  a 
guest,  of  a  province  of  seven  towns,  called  Tiisayan,  at  twenty-five  leagues  distant, 
the  peoi)le  of  which  were  represented  as  living  in  high  houses,  and  Ix'ing  very  valiant. 
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The  course  is  not  mentioned,  but  from  subsequent  events  it  must  have  been  generally 
weal.  He  despatched  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar,  with  seventeen  horsemen,  four  foot-soldiers, 
and  a  friar,  to  explore  it.  On  reaching  it,  they  found  the  Indians  in  possession  of 
cultivated  fields.  As  soon  as  they  were  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  they 
assembled  in  a  body,  armed  with  arrows,  clubs,  and  bucklers.  They  drew  a  mark  ou 
the  ground,  and  forbad  the  Spaniards  pa,=sing  it ;  but  this  only  served  as  a  signal  for 
Tobar  to  advance,  and  he  and  his  followers  slew  "  great  numbers  of  them."  After 
this,  the  Tusayans  submitted  and  presented  their  invaders  with  "  cotton-stuffs,  tanned- 
hides.  Hour,  pine-apples,  native  fowls,  maize,  and  torquoises."  Such  is,  in  part,  the 
exaggerated  language  of  the  narrative  of  Castenada.  Tobar  was  now,  doubtless,  at  the 
seven  villages  of  the  modern  Moqui.  They  told  him  of  a  great  river,  at  twenty  days' 
distance,  which  he  would  reach  after  crossing  a  desert  inhabited  by  a  gigantic  people. 

Coronado,  on  the  return  of  this  party,  ordered  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  with 
twelve  men,  to  explore  this  great  river.  They  were  well  received  by  the  Indians  of 
Tusayan,  who  supplied  them  with  food  and  guides ;  and  after  twenty  day.s'  march, 
agreeably  to  their  prediction,  over  an  entirely  uninhabited  country,  they  stood  gazing 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  canon  of  the  "  Tizou,"  now  called  Colorado  River.  They 
were  surprised  at  the  elevation  of  its  banks,  which  they  thought  "  three  or  four  leagues 
in  the  air." '  It  is  thus  perceived  that  the  expeditions  of  Tobar  and  Cardenas  were 
west  from  the  liead-quarters  of  Coronado,  at  Cibola.  For  three  days  they  tried  to  find 
some  depression  to  get  down  to  the  river ;  but  failing  in  this,  and  threatened  with  a 
want  of  water,  they  retraced  their  steps  to  Cibola,  passing  in  their  way  a  high  fall,  at 
wliich  there  were  crystals  of  salt. 

The  information  collected  by  Coronado,  from  all  sources,  had  the  effect  to  make  him 
better  acquainted  with  his  geographical  position.  After  passing  north  of  the  Gila, 
from  Chichiticale,  he  had  found  nothing  but  a  desert.  The  first  watercour.se  met 
with,  was  a  stream  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Verneigo,  on  ascending  the  banks 
of  which,  he  had  indeed  reached  the  long-sought  Cibola,  a  name  which  had  been 
long  bandied  about  vaguely  by  rumor,  but  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Indians  had  ever  bestowed  upon  it.  The  reports  of  the  Indian  Tezou,— of  De  Niza, — 
and  of  De  Vaca,  had  alike  proved  fallacious ;  but  the  Spaniards,  foiled  thence,  were 
not  to  be  thus  discouraged.  Coronado  looked  stoutly  about  him.  By  the  expedition 
of  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar,  and  of  Don  Garcia  Lopez  de  Cardenas,  he  had  evidently  fixed 
the  location  of  the  town  of  the  Moqui,  and  Colorado  or  Tizou  river,  and  clearly 
determined  the  existence  of  large  desert  tracts  west  of  him. 

In  the  meantime,  information  from  the  eafit  and  north-east  pressed  in  upon  him,  and 
denoted  that  to  be  the  quarter  from  which  he  had  most  to  expect.  A  chief  of  consi- 
derable presence  and  plausibility,  called  Bigotes,  visited  him  from  a  town  called  Cicuy^>, 
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situated  four  diUM'  iiinrch  east  of  the  liio  finmde  del  Norte.  It  was  aituated  seventy 
miles  cast  of  Cibola,  which,  in  the  longitude  of  ."•")°,  (being  about  fifty-seven  miles  to 
the  degree,)  would  denote  the  place  to  be  on  the  Pecos.  IJigotes  was  well  received, 
and  was  the  lirst  person  to  inform  the  invading  army  of  the  existence  of  the  bison  in 
that  direction.  One  of  the  military  parties  had,  on  cro.«sing  the  desert  north  of  the 
Gila,  found  an  enormous  pair  of  horns  —  doubtless  elk's  horns;  another  had  encoun- 
tered a  Hock  of  large  horned  sheep,  but  they  had  witnessed  nothing  of  the  animal 
spoken  of  by  the  chief,  and  the  intelligence  created  much  excitement.  The  visit  of 
Bigotos  appears  to  have  liad  the  object  of  opening  a  trade  with  that  quarter.  l?ut 
whatever  were  the  motives  of  Bigotes,  he  spoke  most  fa\orably,  far  too  favorabl}', 
of  the  country  and  its  resources.     In  efl'oct,  a  most  friendly  alliance  ensued. 

Hernando  de  Alvarado  was  first  sent  in  that  direction,  taking  twenty  men,  with 
Bigotes  as  his  guide,  liaving  permission  to  be  absent  eighty  days.  lie  departed 
with  alacrity.  After  five  days'  march,  they  arrived  at  a  rock-castled  toAvn,  called 
Acuco,  the  modern  Acoma.  It  was  so  high  above  the  plain,  that  the  narrator  quaintly 
says,  that  the  shot  from  an  arquebus  could  scarcely  reach  its  summit.  It  had  a  stair- 
way of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  which  was  plain  and  convenient  at  the  bottom ;  but  tliesc 
became  faintly  scrajwd  in  the  rock,  and  dangerous,  at  the  top,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
to  scramble  in  ascending.  Provision  was  made  for  its  defence  by  piles  of  stone,  which 
could  Iw  rolled  down  on  the  assailants.  There  was,  on  this  elevated  area,  space  to 
cultivate  and  to  store  maize,  and  it  had  tanks  of  water.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of 
this  place,  as  it  now  appears,  from  the  oflicer  above  named. 


Rock  of  Acuco,  or  Acoma. 

No  hostility  was  offered  here ;  and  after  viewing  the  place,  Alvarado  continued  his 
wfiy.  After  three  days'  further  march,  he  came  to  another  town,  called  Tigouex,  (on 
the  Rio  Grande) ;  where  the  natives,  seeing  he  was  accompanied  by  Bigotes,  also 
received  the  party  well.  His  next  march  occupied  five  days,  which  brought  him  to 
VAcnyC',  the  object  of  his  expedition.  This  place  was  strongly  fortified,  but  the  inha- 
bitants received  them  as  the  natives  of  the  other  towns  had,  as  messengers  on  a 
friendly  visit,  and  they  were  cointeou.sly  entertiiined. 

While  at  this  place,  Alvarado  was  introduced  to  an  Indian  of  a  striking  appearance 
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and  dcmoanor,  ciilled  El  Turco.  IIo  wore  a  iiotoil  board  (wlienco  the  name),  and 
spoke  with  great  lUiency.  lie  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cicnyau  Indians,  on  the 
cast  oi"  the  Rio  Grande;  and,  probably  oliserving  the  eagerness  which  the  Spaniards 
manifested  ibr  gold  or  silver,  or  from  some  otlier  cause,  he  spoke  of  these  metals  as 
being  plentiful  in  the  regions  in  which  he  had  been  captured.  He  probably,  from 
subsequent  events,  thought  only  of  his  lifjeration,  through  the  march  of  the  Spaniards 
into  that  region.  However  this  may  be,  he  was  very  lavisli  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
country;  and  said  many  things  which  were  mere  exaggerations.  Under  this  new 
cause  of  excitemen*:,  the  bison,  to  see  which  they  had  so  eagerly  wished,  lost  much  of 
its  interest;  and  when  Alvarado  had  accomplished  his  mission,  he  hurried  El  Turco 
back  to  his  starting-point,  that  he  might  communicate  the  same  intelligence  in  person 
to  Coronado.  The  latter  had,  in  the  meantime,  moved  the  position  of  the  invading 
army  from  Cibola  to  Tigouex,  evidently  on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande.  El  Turco 
repeated  his  llorid  descriptions.  He  added  that  there  was  in  that  quarter  a  river  two 
leagues  wide,  which  contained  fishes  as  large  as  horses,  and  was  navigated  by  great 
lords,  in  canoes  of  twenty  oarsmen,  sitting  in  their  sterns,  having  flags  with  golden 
eagles  Hying  over  their  heads.  Tliis  lying  story  was  partly  believed.  The  general 
sent  Captain  De  Alvarado,  witii  El  Tiu'co  for  his  guide,  back  to  Cicuye,  to  reclaim 
certain  golden  bracelets,  of  which,  he  said,  ho  had  been  despoiled  when  he  had  been 
made  a  captive  by  the  Indians  of  that  village.  But  the  cacique  of  Cicuye  assured 
Alvarado,  on  his  arrival,  that  he  had  taken  no  bracelets  from  the  prisoner,  and  that 
¥A  Turco  was  "a  great  liar."  Hereupon,  Alvarado  lured  both  Bigotes  and  the 
"  cacique"  of  Cicuy6  into  his  tent,  and  put  them  both  in  chains.  In  this  condition, 
they  were  marched  back  five  leagues  to  Coronado,  at  Tigouex,  who  kept  them  impri- 
soned for  six  months.  Afl'airs  began  thus  to  be  involved,  by  the  ill  judgment  of 
Alvarado,  who  served  the  truth-teller  and  the  liar  both  alike. 

Tigouex  was  now  made  head-quarters.  At  this  place,  there  were  some  houses  of 
"  seven  stories,"  which  rose  above  the  rest  like  towers,  and  had  "  embrasures  and  loop- 
holes." This  is  called  the  "  handsomest,  best,  and  largest  village  in  the  province." 
Tiie  whole  army  was  finally  concentrated  here,  and  pa.ssed  the  winter  (1540-41')  at 
this  place.  Snow  fell,  in  December,  nearly  two  feet  deep ;  it  became  cold,  and  the  soldiers 
suflered  for  clothing.  To  supply  this,  Coronado  called  for  three  hundred  garments 
I'rom  the  Indians ;  and  when  they  interposed  delays,  saying  that  there  were  twehe 
vilhiges  to  contribute  tlieir  share,  and  that  the  chiefs  must  be  consulted,  he  would 
brook  no  delay.  The  cavaliers  sent  by  him,  stripped  the"  poor  natives  on  the  spot, 
Irtuing  them  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  and  when  the  dresses  did  not  suit  in 
(juality,  they  stripped  the  next  Indian  they  met,  chief  or  commoner,  and  forced  away 


Ins  garments. 


'  There  is  tho  discrepancy  of  a  year  in  this  writer.— H.  R.  S. 
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Coronado  was  not  only  inluunan  in  sonic  of  liis  cxiictionH,  luit  impolitic  in  liin  dciil- 
ings  with  llie  ivd  men.  Ho  liiui,  I'luly  in  tlie  iuilinnn,  olli-ndod  tlio  sense  of  justice  of 
the  people  of  Cicuye,  Ity  imprisoning;  their  chief,  an  a;:ed  man,  instead  of  Kl  Turco 
alone,  who  had  anuised  them  with  falsehootls.  This  slrippin}^  the  Indians  of  their 
garments,  hecame  another  cause  of  oH'ence,  to  which  were  indeed  added,  in  the  course 
of  their  two  months'  wintering  here,  acts  of  licentiousness  and  perfidy,  that  roused  the 
Indians  to  a  keen  sense  of  wrong;  and  by  tlie  time  that  the  next  campaign  opened, 
there  was  a  general  state  of  liastility.  It  appears  that  Coronado  did  not  occupy  the 
town  of  Tigouex.  hut  Ibrmed  his  encampment  in  the  open  plains  near  it.  In  the  course 
of  the  hostilities  brought  on  by  the  injustice  and  foolish  and  wicked  acts  of  some  of 
his  sulK)rdinates,  orders  were  givi'u  to  assault  the  rock-town;  which  sustained  with  nuich 
firnniess  a  long  siege,  and  was  finally  abandoned  by  its  iidiabitants  from  the  want  of 
water. 

Coronado  was  now  among  the  Indian  rock-towns,  with  terraced  houses,  which  com- 
pose a  line  (jf  native  "pueblos,"  connecting  the  Kio  Puerco  with  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Little  Colorado,  up  which  latter  he  had  been  carried  by  the  fork  of  the  Verniego, 
till  reaching  Ciljola.  This  latter  had  been  the  talismanic  word  since  first  leaving  Com- 
postella  and  Culiacan.  The  disiippointmcnt  produced  on  reaching  it,  by  finding  it 
neither  populous  nor  wealthy, — the  sev_'ral  expeditions  of  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar  and  Don 
CiiU'cia  liupez  de  Cardenas  towards  the  west;  and  the  experience  and  observation  of  a 
winter,  while  the  head-cjuarters  of  the  army  remained  at  Tigouex,  had  completely 
dissipated  these  sanguine  liopes.  The  reports  of  Bigotes  and  ¥A  Turco  from  the  cast, 
had,  however,  supplied  a  new  rallying-word  to  concentrate  Spanish  courage  and  chi- 
valry. Nothing  could  now  exceed  the  now  hopes  that  were  inspired  by  the  word 
Quivera.  It  wiis  on  every  soldier's  tongue.  The  siege  of  Ti<rouex-on-the-rock  had 
not  been  completed,  when  Coronado  pushed  on  to  CicHy<3  (on  the  Pecos),  with  a  view 
to  lead  an  expedition  to  Quivera;  and  aa  soon  as  the  spring  opened,  the  rest  of  his 
force  followed  him.  Now,  however,  the  army  fought  its  way,  in  a  manner  very  unlike 
the  preliminary  excursion  of  Alvarado,  the  previous  sea-son ;  who,  with  only  twenty 
men,  had  been  received  everywhere  with  friendship.  It  was  no  longer  as  a  friendly 
power,  wishing  to  open  intercourse  and  commerce  with  them,  that  the  Indians  received 
Coronado ;  but  as  an  enemy — a  conciuering  enemy ;  and  the  reputation  that  had  gone 
out  before  him  was  that  of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  enemy,  who  did  not  respect  alli- 
ances, nor  regard  truth  (a  truce  having  been  broken)  nor  virtue  (the  domestic  circle 
having  Ijccn  invaded).  A  course  more  destructive  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  natives, 
and  of  the  principles  of  a  .sound  and  wise  polic}',  could  hardly  have  been  adopted  by 
llio  several  su'j-conmianders ;  and  if  Coronado  did  not,  in  all  cases,  sanction  these  acts 
injustice,  he  did  so  on  s(jmc  occasions,  as  in  strini)in!r  the  Indians, 


.Ity 
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he  did  not  olTectMally  redress  their  injuries  when  brought  before  him.     He  should  have 
punished  the  violators  of  truces,  and  enforced  the  rights  of  humanity  and  chastity.    Truth 
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ro(|iiire.s  lliis  to  1mi  Hiiiil;  and  if  it  liiiH  been  lonj?  delayed,  it  is,  perhnps.  owing  to 
tliu  oilf^iiml  Siiitiii»li  niaiiUHCiipL  of  Cii.slunaJa  having  been  so  lon^  withheld  from 
the  lifedit. 

Cicu><5  was  evidently  seated  on  the  Pecos,  north-east  of  Santa  Fe.  When  Coi'onndo 
crossed  the  stream  it  was  still  fast  locked  with  ice,  which  had  continned  during  four 
months,  and  it  was  so  firm  that  horses  could  cross.  Sucli  severe  cold  was  very  rare. 
On  reaching  Cicuy(!',  he  formed  his  camp  as  usual,  near  the  town,  to  which  he  restored 
its  chief,  after  a  protracted  and  unjust  captivity.  Good  relations  were  thus  restored, 
which,  if  not  entirely  sincere  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  were  apparently  so;  and  this 
act  of  liberation  was  afterwards  followed  by  also  restoring  Bigotes.  lie  sent  parties  out 
to  establish  relations  with  the  neighboring  towns,  particularly  with  Chia  and  Quiri.K ; 
but  the  more  westerly  tribes,  among  whom  he  had  sojourned,  remained  implacable,  nor 
would  they  return  to  the  towns  from  which  they  had  once  delilxn'ately  tied.  The 
Indian  mind  is  governed  very  much  by  ideas  of  ill-luck,  in  certain  localities,  and  this 
is  pnjbabiy  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  ruins  of  some  of  the  Indian  towns  which  exist, 
at  thia  day,  in  New  Mexico.     The  following  is  a  sketch  of  Cicuye  as  it  now  i.s. 


^^ 


'J  jij%^z 


Cicuyo,  or  Pecos. 


It  was  still  believed  that  El  Turco  had  given  them  reliable  information  respecting 
the  wealth  of  Quivera,  although  there  were  not  wanting  persons  who  called  his  repre- 
sentations in  question.  Of  these,  there  was  an  Indian  named  Xabe,  a  native  of 
Quivera  itself,  who  was  recommended  to  Coronado  by  the  cacique  of  Cicuy6  and 
Bigotes.  Xabe  said  that  the  country  indeed  yielded  gold  and  silver,  but  in  much  less 
quantities  than  El  Turco  ha<l  represented.  It  'vas  the  5th  of  May  before  the  army  at 
Tigouex  left  their  encampment,  after  thij  hard  winter,  to  rejoin  the  Spanish  general 
at  Cicuy6;  and  as  soon  as  the  river  was  free  from  ice,  he  began  his  march  for  Quivera, 
with  El  Turco  and  Xabe  for  guides.  Here  commences  an  extraordinary  series  of 
adventures,  which,  for  a  certain  reckless  during,  are  unparalleled  by  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  except  those  of  De  Soto,  who  had  died  the  year  before  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Ai'kiinsas,  but  wlia  .  .siicwssor,  .Muscoso,  at  lliis  tiiiu-  was  i)m'.-<iiinj?  his  wild  iKlvi'iitiirt's 
west  of  tlif  .Mississippi.  Coroiuulo  at  oiiro  wt  out  IVoiii  Cicuvi';  four  (lavs'  uianli 
towards  tlii'  N.  N.  W.,  ovor  a  inomitaiiioiiM  coimtrv.  Iiroufxht  the  army  to  tlio  liaidxs  of  a 
largo  and  vory  docp  rivor.  It  was  iii't'ossary  to  Itridgc  it.  and  al'tor  thus  i-rossinj:  il,  thoy 
ooiitiiiui'd  to  advance  in  the  same  course  for  ten  days,  when  they  reached  the  bulliilo 
country,  and  Hiund  an  Arab  people  called  Querechos,  who  lived  in  buflido-skin  tents, 
nntl  subsisted  entirely  on  that  tinimal.  Having  comnuniicated  with  El  Turco,  these 
Querechos  confirmed  his  statements.  Coronado  was  now  marching  in  a  north-eastern 
direction;  every  step  carried  him  farther  from  the  true  position  of  (iuivera.'  These 
Nomadic  Qiierechos  directed  him  to  inarch  eastwardly,  where  he  woultl  find  a  large 
river,  which  he  could  follow  ninety  days  without  leaving  a  populous  country,  and  that 
this  river  was  more  than  a  league  broad.  Continuing  their  nnirch  in  the  same  cour.se, 
they  reached  extensive  plains,  and  came  inh)  the  midst  of  incredible  multitiules  of  the 
bison.  The  Hying  natives  were  again  encountereil  in  their  march  towards  the  east,  and 
El  Turco  asserted  that  they  were  now  but  two  days'  march  from  a  town  called  llaxa. 
There  was  an  Indian  in  the  army,  named  Sopeto,  a  native  of  Quivera,  who  is  called 
"  a  painted  Indian,"  who  constantly  allirmed  that  El  Turco  was  a  liar.  iStill,  Sopete 
was  not  believed,  Ix^cause  the  NomacU-s,  in  whom  we  may  proliably  recogni/e  the 
modern  Comauches,  concurred  with  El  Turco.  But  neither  the  warnings  of  Xabe  nor 
Sopete  were  regarded.  On,  C\)ronado  went,  traversing  inunense  |)lains.  seeing  nothing 
for  miles  together  but  skies  and  herds  of  bison;  huiulretls  of  these  they  killed.  (Julfs 
and  valleys^  which  were  occasioiuilly  encountered,  formed  no  impediment  to  the 
indomitable  zeal  and  courage  of  his  followers.  Literally,  they  overcame  every  physical 
ol)stacle.  It  is  not  stated  that  they  altered  their  course  I'rom  e.ast.  For  .seven  and 
thirty  days  they  pushed  on,  horse  and  loot.  It  was  said,  on  the  authority  of  an  Indian 
woman  captured,  thai  they  had  reached  to  within  nine  day.s'  jounicy  of  the  advance 
party  of  De  Soto.  From  the  accounts  given,  Coronado  must  have  marched  seven  or 
eight  hundred  miles  east  of  the  point  at  which  he  ciossed  the  Hio  Grande.  He  was 
forty  days,  with  a  light  party,  in  retracing  his  steps  to  Cicuye ;  and  he  had  penetrated, 
without  doubt,  through  portions  of  Texas  and  far  into  the  present  area  of  Arkansas, 
the  supposed  "Arache"    "f  Castenada. 

The  ardently  sought  Quivera  still  eluded  discovery.  It  was  the  golden  town  of  this 
talismanic  name  that  was  to  reward  the  toils  of  these  arduous  and  harassing  journeys 
through  inunense  solitudes,  which  were  only  relieved  by  countless  herds  of  the  bison, 
aixl  their  flying  enemies,  the  Indian  iiomades  of  the  prairies.  At  length  Coronado, 
when  lie  had  i)robably  reached  the  great  south  branch  of  the  Arkansas,  determined  to 
send  his  army  back;  and  at  the  same  time,  taking  a  light  party  of  cavalry,  to  continue 


'  It  is  noticeable  tLat  Grand  Quivera,  on  the  modern  inapn,  is  quite  in  another  direction,  being  nearly  duo 
cast  of  Don  I'cdro. 
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tlio  scuirli  a  little  fiirtlior.  Ah  ii  prcliininnry  ntcp  to  these  movements,  K!  Tiireo  win 
closely  exaniiiied  nn  to  the  eniiso  of  his  munerous  and  iierseveriiif;  lUlsehooils.  The 
Indian,  if  not  taken  entirely  ahaek  by  these  examinations,  \vw  [ml  to  extremities; 
and,  from  whatever  cause,  eonfessed  that  his  desij-n  had  Ik'cii  to  entanf,de  and  misU-ad 
the  lu-my,  and  cause  its  destruction  on  these  bleak  wastes,  and  level  plains  of  grass. 
On  this  discovery  of  his  bad  motives,  Coronado  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  stran- 
gled. This  was  done  with  military  precision;  and  thus  perished  a  man  who  hail 
exercised  a  leading  inlluence,  for  a  long  time,  in  determining  the  movements  of  tluH 
army;  wlio  seemed,  indeed,  reckless  of  truth  in  his  as.sertions;  but  who,  if  the  secret 
workings  of  liis  mind  could  be  unfolded,  perhaps  thought  himself  to  Ix;  doing  the 
general  cause  of  the  Indian  an  heroic  service,  by  leading  its  direst  enemies  on  to  inevi- 
table destructicm.  Such  fanatic  principles  liad  once  nerved  the  excited  but  mistaken 
iiands  of  the  Turkish  assassin  of  Klebcr,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and,  with  the 
perhaps  more  justifiable  sympathy,  those  of  ft  Charlotte  Corday,  in  the  dark  revolu- 
tionary spasms  of  France. 

After  this  act,  the  army  marched  back,  under  trusty  Teyas  guides;  who  led  tliem, 
in  twenty-five  days,  a  distance  which  they  had,  by  involved  courses,  been  tiiirty-seveu 
in  originally  traversing.  Coronado  sj)ent  a  few  duys  more  in  his  search,  and  then 
returned,  and  rejoined  his  forces  west  of  the  Rio  Grande ;  to  which  he  brought  the 
report  that  lie  had  visited  Quivera,  which  is  said  to  exist  "  at  the  foot  of  tiie  mountains 
bordering  the  sea,"  a  term  that  would  puzzle  the  wit  of  any  sane  geographer.  The 
description  given  of  its  position,  resources,  and  population,  is  at  least  so  vague,  that 
the  term  appears  to  be  used  by  Casteiiada  rather  as  something  to  salve  disappointed 
hopes,  or  garnish  over  ill  formed  or  executed  plans  of  discovery. 

Every  practical  object  of  the  expedition  had  indeed  failed.  There  was  not  only  no 
new  Mexico  or  new  Peru,  as  it  was  fondly  hoped  there  would  be,  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  conquest  and  discovery,  'j;.t  not  even  a  particle  of  gold  or  silver  found.  Instead  of 
it,  they  had  •bund  rough  mountain  tracts,  or  vast  deserts  of  sand,  covered  with  grass, 
generally-  without  forests  and  without  water,  and  occupied  by  tribes  withoirt  civilization. 
The  valleys  susceptible  of  cultivation  constituted  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
whole  country,  and  could  only  be  made  productive  by  irrigation.  The  Indians  who 
occupied  these,  often  li.od  on  high  castellated  pinnacles  of  sandstone  rook,  of  which  they 
had  taken  possession,  and  which  they  had  rudely  fortified  against  the  wild  roving  tribes. 
Tliey  cultivated  maize  in  isolated  valleys,  far  separated  from  each  other  by  Avido 
deserts.  There  were  some  slight  traces  of  a  fixed  industry,  and  incipient  art ;  but 
there  were  few,  and  very  detached  elements,  out  of  which  to  construct  a  civil  go- 
vernment. 

Coronado,  when  he  had  reached  his  head-quarters  at  Tigouex,  turned  liis  thoughts 
on  a  return  to  his  government  at  Gallicia;  not,  it  would  seem  from  Castenada,  in 
accordance  with  the  ojjiuious  of  the  body  of  his  army,  who  sought  to  explore  further. 
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'I'lii,"*  idi'ii  of  I)  rt'tiirn  ho  ilid  not,  iit  oiii'i-,  rovt'iil;  l)iit  i)n)iiii,-<iil  tin-  army  l<>  Ifiul  them 
lortli  imiiiii  tho  next  HciiHon.  to  puiHiu'  hir<  (li,««'ovt'rii'H.  Kvi'iits  no  U'll  out,  in  llio  i-oiii'ho 
of  the  si'ii.soii,  lis  lo  liivur  hiH  viowH,  mid  iit  thr  .«inui'  time  wemc  the  ii|)|irohiitioii  ol' 
tlie  ollicers  luid  lriMi|(M;  and  in  tlie  tnontii  of  April,  I'll'l,  the  whole  iirmy  t(M>k  np  its 
line  of  miireii  for  Mexieo.     Thus  terminiiteii  tlie  expedition  of  Coroniido. 

lliivinjr  eaUed  the  attention  of  Mr.  I{.  II.  Kern.  U.  S,  Topo}:ra|>hieal  Si-rviee  in  New 
Mt'xitH).  to  tiie  route  pinviu'd  hy  (,'oronado,  ho  coneurs  in  the  genoriil  neographieal 
determinations  nliove  stiiteil. 

'•  In  tracing'  Coronado's  trael<.  on  tiio  aeeoniimnyinj.;  niaj),  reference  (he  remarks)  has 
lieen  made  to  old  Spanish  MS.  elnu'tn,  to  mark  it  ax  olearly  as  possihle  where  my 
))en<onal  knowledge  failed,  and  to  eonlirin  the  aceinaey  of  sueh  positions  as  have  fallen 
nndiM'  my  own  ohservation. 

The  narrative  of  ('astefiada  is  written  in  the  vagui',  ramhliiijr  style  peculiar  to  all 
the  histories  left  us  hy  the  CoiKpiistadores  and  early  monkish  explorers.  And  so 
|)rovokin;;  is  this  fault,  that  one  cannot  help  applying;  to  them  his  own  words;  If 
tiiey  are  important,  they  reduce  them  to  iiothinu",  and  if  they  are  insi^'uificant,  they 
•soon  ln'coine  so  serious  and  surprisinir  that  they  can  scarcely  he  lielieved.' 

In  \  iew  ol"  this,  and  from  their  crude  way  of  keeping  their  courses  and  measuring 
distances,'  I  liavo  bi-en  induced  to  rely  on  my  own  knowledge  uh  nmcli  as  on 
Casteriada's  narrative. 

No  difVieulty  occurs  in  tracing  the  inarch  n.s  far  ns  Culiacan,  as  wo  have  Pascuara, 
ComiMistella.  and  (,'hiamatla,  to  fix  it  with  certainty:  that  place  has  been  used  as  a  point 
of  de[)artnre.  and  the  liillowing  hrief  synopsis  of  the  journey  thence  is  olVered. 

After  leaving  Culiacan,  and  striking  north  to  the  Sonera  river,  where  a  colony  was 
planted,  the  army  travelled  the  .same  general  direction  to  Chichiticale,  thence  across  the 
desert  to  the  (!ila  and  the  Zuni  rivers,  to  Cihola  or  Old  Zuni.'  Here,  striking  east,  it 
passed  liy  Acuco  or  Acoma.  and  enteriMl  the  valley  of  thi-  Kio  Tigouex,  or  IX-I  Norte. 
Thence  hy  way  of  ("icuyo  (a-  Pecos,  it  penetrated  to  the  htifliilo  range  on  the  iiaidvs  of 
the  CanadiiUi  river,  and  returned  to  Tigouex  by  way  of  (^livera  and  Cicuye. 

Subordinate  expeditions  were  .sent,  at  ditferent  intervals,  to  examine  the  adjacent 
countries,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  IJio  del  Ti/.ou  (Pig  Colorado  of  the  West),  in 
the  region  of  the  (lila  and  the  Pig  Canon,  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  to  the  villages 
of  Hemes  or  Jemez,  Praba  or  Taos,  and  Tutahaco.  Those  will  be  treated  of  after 
linishing  the  route  of  the  main  Ijody  of  the  army. 

The  (ir.-t  place  mentioned  by  name  is  ('hichitieale,  no  trace  of  which  can  be  found 
on  any  of  the  maps  that  I  have  had  lun'css  to,  and  an  ai'hitrary  position  has  been 
as.sumed,  but  as  nearly  correct  as  possible  from  the  data  on  hand.     It  seems  to  have 


'  Parti.,  Chapters  20-21. 

'  My  reasons  will  be  found  further  on,  for  giving  this  place  the  preference  over  the  Mwiui  villages. 
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Ikh'Ii  ratliiT  ii  Ihiiiko  tliuii  ii  town,  but  is  imwmohhi-iI  ol'iiii  iiiiportiincf  iiri,siii;f  IViim  Imviiijf 
Ix'iii  visited  l)V  Calx'rii  ill-  Viicii  Noiiu'  yciirM  prcviou.xi.v,  iukI  it.s  ln'iiiK  tlic  lii.^t  pl.K  i-  I'li 
the  i'ilj;i>  t)f  the  tlo.xiTt  l}iii^  Moutli  iil"  Ciholii.' 

'I'iiivi-  ilii^rt  iil'UT  loiivinjf  tliis  pliiff,  tlif  ftriny  ciiino  to  a  river  ruiuiiii;,'  in  u  dfep 
riiviiii'.  whicli  Iroiii  its  Hiliiiition  in  rej{iuil  to  the  point  ii>snniei!  in  Chicliiticale,  must 
lie  the  (lihi.  Witliin  eij^ht  len^^ues  of  ('ilH)lii  another  river  wu.<  eiieonnteicil.  whieii 
IVoni  the  eolor  of  its  water  waw  oailetl  the  \'eniiejo.  Tiiis  river  must  he  the  Little 
Cohiiado;  hut,  us  I  ii.eiinu  to  tiio  opinion  that  Ohl  Zuin  is  Hynonynious  witli  Cihoia.  I 
think  liiis  second  river  was  Zuiii  creeit  —  a  miserable  npoio;ry,  to  Ije  sine,  for  anything; 
JKiiring  tiie  name  of  river,  but  havinj,'  a  sidlicieney  of  ivddisii  nniddy  water  in  the 
rains  si-ason.  to  have  attracted  (Justenada's  attention,  es[)eeially  as  it  seems  to  liave 
Ix-en  <lire('led  to  tiie  most  insif^nificant  objects. 

My  reasons  for  wivinj,'  the  prefeivncc  to  Old  Zufii  over  iMo<jui  as  Ijeinj;  the  same  as 
(x'ibola,  are  as  I'oUows:  — 

That  nu'utiou  is  made  of  a  pixjvincc  called  Tusayun.  lyinjt  twenty-five  leajiues '  from 
Cibola  and  to  the  north-west,'  where  were  si'ven  cities,  hut  with  no  intermediat<? 
population  —  the  iieeount  of  Don  I'edro  de  Tobar's  visit  to  this  province  —  liis  mention 
of  the  inhaiiitants  ollerin^'  him  cotton  cloths^  —  the  fact  of  the  expedition  to  tiie  Kio 
del  Tizou,  undi  r  Dondarcia  Loik7,  do  Cardenas,  j)assing'throu^ii  Tnsaynii  on  his  route; 
the  similarity  of  Casteuiwla'8  description  of  tliu  valley  of  Ciliola  to  that  of  Old  Zuni  — 
its  situation  with  reference  to  the  Pueblo '  where  the  army  encamped  the  lirst  night 
alter  leaving  Cibola,  and  its  distance  from  Acuco,  or  Acoma,"  and  the  IJio  Tigouex,  or 
Del  Xorte. 

The  only  argument  in  favour  of  Mocjui  is,  that  there  are  still  ween  villages  extant, 
comi)rised  under  that  general  name.  IJut  Old  Zuni  Hjrmerly  stood  on  the  JJig  Mesa, 
a  couple  of  miles  to  the  east  of  the  present  village,  and  numerous  ruins  bearing  more  or 
less  the  marks  of  time,  aiv  still  Ibiind  up  the  valley  of  Zuni  crcek  as  far  as  the  Ajo 
del  Pescado.  No  other  place,  except  Tusayan,  is  mentioned  where  cotton  fabrics  were 
oHered  to  the  Spaniards,  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  Moipiis  anil  Pimos  are  the 
only  people  in  New  Mexico  who  manufacture  the  same  material.' 

Again,  if  Mo<pii  \>o  a.ssuined  as  Cibola,  where  will  we  find  the  village  at  wliicli  the 
ami}- encamped  on  its  first  day's  march?  Castenada  says,  most  explicitly  and  truly, 
that  thore  were  no  inhnbilants  between  Tusayan  and  Cibola. 

These  are  .some  of  my  reasons  for  supi)osing  Cilwhi  and  Old  Zufii  to  be  the  game  ; 

'  For  an  accouut  of  tlic  ruiu  us  it  existed  ia  1097,  by  Juan  Matcu  Mongc,  derived  froiii  tlio  Archives 
Ocuenil  at  Mexico,  sec  Vol.  III.,  p.  301,  302. 

'  Tart  I.,  Chap.  II.  '  I'art  II.,  Chap.  3.  *  Part  1.,  Clup.  11. 

'  I'art  I.,  Chap.  14.  —  This  I'ueblo  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  on  Inscription  Kock.  Vide  i^iiuipson's 
llepnrt  on  the  Naviijo  country. 

"  The  identity  of  these  two  places  nccd.s  no  argument.  The  lonely  situation  and  iiuiuensity  of  the  rock  upon 
which  Aconia  is  built,  will  strike  any  one  who  has  ever  visited  it,  on  reading  Castciiada's  accouut. 

'  Whilst  iu  '/mm,  in  1851,  I  purchased  several  of  these  fabrics  from  some  Mofiuis. 
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They  are  brieHy  stated,  perhaps  too  much  so,  but  no  more  time  was  at  my  disposal  to 
enter  into  the  subject  in  a  more  detailed  manner. 

During  the  stay  of  the  army  at  Cibohi,  some  of  the  people  of  Cicuy6  (Pecos)  visited 
the  general,  and  on  the  strength  of  their  representations,  Hernando  de  Alvarez  was 
ordered  to  take  twenty  men  and  accompany  these  Indians  to  their  own  country,  whicli 
lay  some  seventy-five  leagues '  towards  the  cast,  and  then  return  and  give  an  account 
of  what  he  may  have  seen.  Five  days  were  occupied  in  reaching  Acuco,  or  Acoma, 
three  days  from  this  place  brought  him  to  Tigouex,'  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  Five  days  thence,  he 
arrived  at  Cicuye,  or  Pecos.  Here  the  wonderful  stories  of  the  Turlc  drove  all  idea 
of  the  bisons  from  his  head,  and  he  returned  and  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had 
seen,  and  what  had  been  told  him. 

In  the  meantime,  Coronado  had  left  Cibola,  with  part  of  his  force,  to  visit  Tutahaco, 
which  lay  some  distance  down  the  river,  below  Tigouex.  After  leaving  the  latter 
place,  he  must  have  travelled  on  the  sandy  plains  to  the  west  of  the  valley,  for  mention 
is  made  of  his  party  being  two  days  without  water,  and  at  last  finding  it  m  a  range  of 
snow-covered  mountains ;  these  must  be  part  of  the  high  ridge,  that  begins  in  the 
Sierra  de  las  Ladrones,  and  running  almost  parallel  to  the  river  ns  fur  as  El  Paso. 

As  many  of  tiie  present  Mexican  towns  are  built  upon  the  sites  of  former  jjueblos, 
the  eight,  mentioned  under  tiio  name  of  Tutahaco,^  may  have  occupied  the  places  now 
held  by  some  of  the  Mexican  villages.  The  numerous  changes  incident  to  such  a  lapse 
of  time,  and  the  destruction  of  the  archives  of  New  Mexico  prior  to  IGSO,  render 
abortive  all  attempts  at  locating  these  lower  villages  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
Another  officer,*  on  the  return  of  the  general  from  Quivera,  travelled  down  the  river 
for  eighty  leagues,  and  discovered  four  large  villages,  which  gave  in  their  submission. 
Allusion  is  made  to  the  disappearance  of  the  river  beneath  the  surfiice;  but  his  orders 
restricting  him  to  a  distance  of  eighty  leagues,  he  did  not  push  on  to  the  place  where 
it  reappears.' 

The  main  body  of  the  army,  under  Don  Tristan  de  Arellano,  having  rested  at  Cibola 
the  length  of  time  si)ecified  by  the  general,  took  up  its  line  of  march  for  Tigouex. 
Following  up  the  valley  of  Zuni  creek  to  the  Ojo  del  Pescado,  their  cour.se  at  this 
point  turned  a  little  more  towards  the  south,  and  the  fii-st  night's  camp  was  passed  at 


'  Part  I.,  Chap.  I'J.  —  I  have  changed  tlie  roailing  from  miles  to  leagues,  this  being  about  the  distance  from 
Zuni  to  Pecos,  and  the  time  allowed  to  pcrfurm  his  journey  (SO  days)  being  rather  too  liberal  for  imc  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  in  Chapter  IS,  the  distance  from  Tigouex  is  stated  to  be  twenty-five  leagues;  and  in  Part  II., 
Chapter  7,  the  distance  between  Cibola  and  Cicuye  is  put  d(jwn  at  seventy  leagues. 

'  This  place  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty.     Isleta  approaches  nearest  to  Castcrlada'a  description. 

'  Part  II.,  Chap.  0.  *  Part  I.,  Chap.  '2-2. 

'  This  is  not  such  an  extraordinary  event,  for  I  have  been  informed  of  the  same  fact  by  credible  cye-witncsses 
— the  locality  about  the  same,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto — unusual  drought,  of  course,  the 
cause. 
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tlie  Inscription  Rock.'  Thence  nearly  cast,  tlicy  crosi<cd  the  Ziini  Mountiiins'  at  the 
Ojo  do  hi  Jarra,  and  descended  to  the  Pueblo  of  Aciico,  or  Acoina,  and  linally  joined 
the  general  at  Tigouex. 

Passing  by  the  siege  and  surrender  of  that  place,  two  events  are  mentioned,'  which 
deserve  a  passing  notice.  One,  is  the  sending  a  captain  to  Chia ;  and  the  other,  the 
visit  of  six  Spaniards  to  Quires,  a  province  composed  of  seven  villages.  Chia  is  evi- 
dently the  same  as  Silla  or  Cia.  It  is  on  the  Rio  de  Jemez,  and  about  four  leagues 
from  the  Rio  Tigouex ;  the  present  name,  in  their  own  dialect,  is  Tsc-ah.  The  pueblos 
composing  the  province  of  Quires,  were  those  extending  from  San  Felipe  to  San  Juan; 
the  Ibrmcr  being  now  linown  as  San  Felipe  de  Queres.  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  army 
took  up  its  march  for  C'icnye ;  but  beyond  the  simple  announcement  of  the  distance 
being  twenty-five  leagues,*  not  another  fact  is  presented  to  assist  ua  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  route  pursued.' 

Cicuye  is  described"  as  but  one  pueblo,  built  upon  a  rock  lying  in  a  narrow  valley, 
in  the  midst  of  pine-covered  mountains,  forming  a  great  square,  the  centre  of  which  is 
occupied  by  an  estufa;  the  Avhole  was  encircled  by  a  low  stone  wall.  It  is  also 
recorded  as  the  last  village  lying  towards  the  great  plains.'  These  points  are  applica^ 
ble  to  Pecos,  and  to  that  alone ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  this  and  Cicuye  are  the  same. 
In  the  dialect  of  the  Pecos  Indians,  the  name  is  A-cu-lah.  It  has  always  been  exposed, 
on  account  of  its  frontier  situation,  to  the  attacks  of  the  Comanches ; '  and  within  the 
last  Jifty  years,  it  lost  in  one  battle  with  this  warlike  tribe,  some  two  hundred  warriors. 
At  the  present  time,  tlie  whole  tribe  numbers  some  si.xteen  hundred,  scattered  among 
difl'erent  pueblos. 

Some  difficulty  occurs  in  tracing  the  route  of  the  army  after  leaving  Cicuye ;  the 
description  and  localities  of  rivers  met  with  in  the  great  plain,  render  it  necessary  to 
change  the  reading  of  its  course  from  north-north-east,  to  south-south-east.  Tlie 
height  of  the  mountains  to  be  crossed  by  travelling  the  first  course,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  striking  the  Pecos  rivtr  in  that  direction  where  it  is  large  enough  to  render 
it  necessary  to  be  bridged,  or  even  of  meeting  with  it  at  all,  have  induced  me  to  suppose 
the  course  I  have  indicated  to  be  the  proper  one.  Even  if  it  did  go  in  a  north-north- 
east direction,  the  Canadian  would  be  the  first  river  likely  to  have  lain  in  their  path ; 
but  we  have  Castefiada's  distinct  assertion '  that  Cicuye  lay  on  this  very  stream,  not 


'  Vide  Simpson's  Report  on  the  Navajo  country. 

'  The  abunJancc  of  timber  mentioned  by  Castefiada,  will  suit  no  other  locality. 

'  Part  I.,  Chap.  IS.  4  Ibid. 

'  J'art  III.,  Chap.  5.  Mention  is  made,  however,  of  some  ruins  that  wore  passed  on  the  route.  This  would 
indicate  they  took  the  same  road  as  that  which  now  leads  by  Abo  Quarra,  &o. 

•  IWJ-  '  Part  11.,  Chap.  7. 

'  I'rnbably  these  and  the  Teyans  are  the  same.  Texas  derived  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Tejas,  living  within 
its  borders.     The  (Juerehos  are  probably  the  Apaches. 

»  Part  I.,  Chap.  lit. 
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only  in  liiw  naiTiiUvc  of  its  outgoing,  but  in  the  account  of  its  return,  where  lie  says,' 
'•we  readied  the  river  Cicuye  more  than  thirty  leagues  lx,'low  the  place  where  a  bridge 
iiad  been  built  the  first  time  we  crossed  it.  We  ascended  it  thither  by  following  the 
banks;"  and  further  on,  he  says,  " The  guides  declared  that  this  river,  at  a  distance 
of  more  than  twenty  d.ays'  journey,  threw  itself  into  that  of  Tigoue.x." 

Pecos  is  situated  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  about  thirty  miles  from  its 
source  in  the  mountains.  The  valley  is  hemmed  in  by  high  and  densely-timbered 
j)eaks  and  mesas,  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides ;  to  the  north,  the  snow-covered 
mountahis  lying  north-east  of  Santa  Fe  are  distinctly  visible ;  whilst  to  tlie  south, 
the  country  is  broken  up  into  rugged  and  detached  table-lands,  affording  no  Aery  serious 
obstacles  to  the  march  of  the  army  in  that  direction. 

Assuming,  therefore,  the  course  to  Iw  towards  the  south-east,  the  army  struck  the 
Cicuye  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gallina.s  about  lat.  .''>5°;  and  as  it  was  during  the 
time  of  the  thawing  of  the  snow,  the  volume  of  water  could  easily  have  Ix'en  swollen 
to  the  size  mentioned;  ample  timber  could  be  found  in  that  vicinity  for  the  construction 
of  the  RMpiired  bridge.^  Ten  days  after  leaving  this  point,  they  encountered  a  band 
of  the  (^lerechos  (Apaches?)  who  lived  in  lodges  made  of  bufl'alo-skins,  and  supported 
tlicmselves  by  hunting  tho.se  animals.  Two  days  afterwards,  tiiese  Indians  were  again 
met  with.  Tlieir  story  of  the  mnnerous  villages  and  big  river  to  be  found  by  travel- 
ling towards  tlie  rising  sun,  was  similar  to  tiiat  of  the  Turk ;  but  this  is  easily 
accounted  for  l)y  the  fact  vi'  their  having  held  comnuniication  with  tiic  Turk  on  the 
subject."' 

The  general  course  must  have  been  towards  tiie  east,  for  tliey  seem  to  have  followed 
the  one  indicated  l)y  the  (.iuerechos;  and  the  next  day  after  then"  second  meeting  with 
that  people,  they  came  upon  an  immense  herd  of  bulfaloes,  the  greater  pait  of  whicii 
disai)pearcd  in  a  ravine,  taking  three  of  the  horses  with  them ;  these  were,  however, 
subse(iuently  recovered.  Don  Kodrigo  ^leldonado  was  despatched  from  this  place,  with 
his  company,  on  a  voyage  of  di.scovery ;  an<l  came  upon  an  immense  ravine,  in  which 
he  found  many  Indian  dwellings,  and  the  same  tiiat  ("alK'(,'a  de  Vaca  and  Dorantes  had 
])assed  through.  I  regret  not  having  Cabe(;a  de  Vaca's  narrative  to  refer  to,  lor  the 
truth  or  lalsity  of  this  my  opinion,  in  thinking  tiiis  ravine  and  the  Canon  of  the  Cana- 
dian, the  same.  No  distances  are  even  alluded  to  by  Castenada,  in  the  march  of  either 
tiie  advance  party  or  main  Ixxly ;  and  1  have  formed  my  opinion  simply  on  the  sujv 
posed  fact  of  the  route  being  to  the  east,  after  meeting  with  tiie  (iuerechos,  and  tiie 
description  of  the  ravine  answering  to  tiiat  of  tiie  Canadian  liiver,  not  only  from  its 
immense  .«ize,^  but  from  its  being  tiie  home  of  llie  Apaches,  ii  nomadii!  tribe  witii 
manners  and  customs  precisely  like  tliose  of  the  (iiKMVcbos.  Tin-ce  or  lour  days'  journey 
made  by  a  reconnoitring  parly,  sent  out  whilst  the  army  was  lying  in  the  ravine  above 


'  Part  I.,  (Mi.ip.  '21. 
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mcntionctl,  brought  it  to  some  more  cabins  that  lay  over  an  extent  of  country  requiring 
three  days  to  traverse ;  the  inhabitants  were  called  Teyas,  and  the  name  of  the  place 
Cona.'  Here  guides  were  furnished  them,  who  took  them  to  anotlier  great  ravine, 
most  probably  the  canon  of  lied  river,  and  this  is  the  most  easterly  point  reached  by 
the  famous  expedition  in  search  of  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola. 

In  this  valley  the  army  rested  some  time ;  when,  the  supplies  beginning  to  fail,  and 
the  general  having  found  out  the  deception  practised  on  him  by  the  Turk,  a  council  of 
war  was  called,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  general,  with  a  small  portion  of  the  force, 
should  go  in  search  of  Quivera,  whilst  the  rest,  under  command  of  Tristan  de  Arellano, 
were  to  retrace  their  steps  to  Tigouex.  The  points  we  have  to  bear  upon  the  locality 
of  Quivera,  are  the  assertions  of  the  Teyas  that  it  lay  to  the  north  of  Cona,^  Caste- 
itada's  that  it  lay  to  the  "west,'  in  the  midst  of  the  lands  which  reach  to  the  mountains 
bordering  the  sea,"  and  the  existence  at  the  present  day  of  a  large  ruin  lying  between 
the  Pecos  and  Del  Norte  rivers,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  los  Jumanes,  and  bearing 
the  name  of  "Gran  Quivera."  If  this  latter  place  be  not  the  same,  I  am  at  fault,  for  I 
am  unacquainted  with  any  other  village  that  will  answer  one  single  point  doscriljed 
above. 

The  ruins  of  the  modern  Quivera  indicate  a  place  of  some  former  magnitude,  and 
even  (the  remains  of)  a  stone  aqueduct  are  said  to  be  found  there.  Castenada's 
description  *  of  its  situation  with  reference  to  the  ravine  where  the  army  halted,  would 
seem  to  indicate  this  as  the  spot ;  but  he  also  describes  the  inhabit.ants  as  having  the 
same  manners  as  the  Teyas,  though  living  in  houses  like  those  of  New  Spain.'  These 
ruins  bear  too  much  the  stamp  of  the  usual  terraced  houses  of  the  Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  to  suit  his  description;  but  might  they  not  have  been  constructed  by  the  same 
people,  under  the  direction  of  the  priests,  especially  as  the  coat-ol-arms  of  Spain,  cut  iu 
stone,  is  still  discernible  over  the  entrance  to  the  church  ?  The  reference  to  the  Hat 
character  of  the  country,  and  the  range  of  mountains  in  which  old  Quivera  was  situ- 
ated (it  being  at  this  place  that  they  were  first  perceived),"  is  applicable  to  no  other 
place  tlian  the  ruins  known  now  under  the  name  of  Quivera.  The  allusion  to  the 
river  Espiritu  Santo,  Mississippi,  having  its  rise  in  this  region,  is  of  course  not  worth  a 
notice,  for  the  early  travellers  had  but  a  Vcague  idea  of  the  water-courses  of  the  coun- 
tries they  traversed. 

Coronado  was  forty-eight  days '  in  reaching  Quivera  —  and  if  this  bo  the  same  as 
the  present  Quivera,  I  cannot  imagine  how  he  could  have  consumed  so  nuich  time  — 
it  ratiier  opposes  the  idea  of  the  two  places  lx>ing  the  same;  but  as  my  own  personal 
knowledge  of  nearly  the  whole  Territory  of  New  Mexico  does  not  enalile  me  to  select 
another  place,  I  must  reiterate  the  opinion  that  Quivera,  the  last  village  visited  hy 
Coronado,  was  at  or  near  the  ruins  bearing  the  same  name  now. 


'  Part  I.,  Chap.  20.  '  IbiJ.  '  I'art  11.,  Chap.  8.  '  Il/ul.  ^  Ibiil.  «  IbiJ. 

'  It  i.s  to  bo  rcgrcttoJ  that  not  a  single  word  is  to  bo  found  rc?poctinjr  tbt  ilofails  of  tiiis  march. 
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The  army,  after  spending  some  time  in  collecting  buffiilo-meat,  returned  to  Tigouex, 
consuming  only  twenty-five  days  on  the  retreat  (and  much  of  that  time  lost),  whilst 
thirty-seven  were  expended  in  the  advance.' 

A  brief  notice  of  the  minor  expeditions,  and  I  have  done. 
<     The  first  was  made  by  Don  Tristan  de  Arellano,  by  descending  the  Sonera  river  to 
the  sea  (Gulf  of  California)." 

After  the  departure  of  the  army  from  Sonora,'  Melchior  Diaz,  taking  with  him 
twenty-five  men,  turned  his  steps  in  a  westerly  direction,  in  the  hopes  of  discovering 
the  coasts.  He  arrived  in  a  province  where  he  found  men  of  a  prodigious  size,  dwelling 
in  houses  scooped  out  of  the  earth,  and  covered  with  straw ;  these  were  built  on  a  river 
of  great  size,  called  the  Tizou,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  carrying  a  lighted  brand 
to  keep  themselves  warm  —  the  operation  being  performed  by  shifting  it  from  hand  to 
hand.  These  were  the  Cu-cu-pahs,  who  inhabit  the  country  adjoining  the  Big  Colorado 
of  the  West,  and  lying  south  of  the  Gila.  I  have  traversed  this  river  (the  Colorado) 
from  lat.  35°  8',  to  the  Gila ;  the  same  manners  and  customs  (as  those  described  by 
Casteuada)  are  peculiar  to  all  the  different  tribes  *  inhabiting  its  valley,  even  to  the  use 
of  the  brand  for  the  purpose  of  warming  the  bod}'.  These  Indians,  as  a  mass,  are  the 
largest  and  the  best  formed  men  I  ever  saw  —  their  average  height  being  an  inch  over 
six  ll-ut.  After  marching  to  the  spot  where  Alar^on  had  brought  his  ships,  and  finding 
the  letter  left  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  Diaz  travelled  up  the  Tizou,  or  Colorado  river, 
until  an  opportunity  presented  of  crossing  it.  Thence  following  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Culilbrnia '  until  an  accident  caused  his  death,  when  his  party  retraced  its  steps 
to  Sonora. 

Whilst  the  army  was  lying  at  Cibola,"  Don  Pedro  de  Tobar  was  despatched  to  the 
province  of  Tusayan  (Moqui),  comiwsed  of  seven  cities,  and  on  his  return,  lX)n  Garcia 
Lopez  de  Cardenas  was  ordered  to  extend  his  explorations  in  that  direction  as  far  as 
the  Rio  del  Tizou,  of  which  the  people  of  Tusayan  had  spoken  to  Tobar.  This  river 
is  the  Big  Colorado  of  the  West,  and  the  chasm  described  is  the  Big  Canon  of 
that  river. 

In  carrying  out  this  order,  Cardenas  passed  through  Tusayan,  or  Moqui,  and  visited 
tlio  Cascade,'  on  the  Little  Colorado.  No  other  river  in  North  America  passes  through 
a  canon  equal  in  depth  to  the  one  alluded  to.  The  description  is  made  out  with  rare 
truth  and  force.  We  had  a  view  of  it  from  the  San  Francisco  mountain,  N.  M.,  and 
judging  from  our  own  elevation  and  the  character  of  the  intervening  country,  I  have 
no  doubt  the  walls  are  at  least  5000  feet  in  height.    The  desert  country  lying  between 

'  Part  I.,  Chap.  21.  «  Part  I.,  Chap  S».  »  Part  I.,  Chap.  10. 

*  .lamnjas,  or  Mohavcs,  and  Zuraas.  •  Part  I.,  Chap.  17.  '  Part  I.,  Chop.  II. 

'  This  cascade  is  in  about  111"^,  lat.  35°  2.5',  and  during  my  connection  with  Captain  Sitgrcaves'  Kxploring 
Expedition  in  1851,  from  Zufli  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gihi,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  and  sketching  it. 
It  consists  of  two  fails  over  a  vertical  wall,  the  height  of  both  being  about  120  feet. 
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Mo(iui  ami  the  Big  Colorado  answers  with  equal  truth  to  that  dcscriljcd  in  the  narrative. 
After  travelling  along  the  Big  Gallon  for  some  days,  this  party  returned  to  Cibola. 

'  In  the  summer  of  1442,  Don  Tristan  de  Arellano  ordered  Captain  Francisco  Barrio 
Nuevo  to  ascend  the  river  with  some  soldiers,  in  a  northerly  direction.  Two  provinces 
were  visited,  that  of  Hemes  (undoubtedly  the  present  Jermz),  and  Yuque-Yunque ; 
the  latter  probably  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Abequin. 

Twenty  leagues  further  on,  in  ascending  the  river,  they  found  a  large  and  powerful 
village  called  Braba.  This  and  Taos  I  think  are  the  same,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  (Rio  de  Taos),  and  joined  by  bridges;  its  high,  cool 
situation,"  and  its  position  being  tlie  *"  'lest  to  the  north-east,'  and  I  doubt  much  the 
assertion,  that  Alvarado*  "visited  i—  x'ueblo  whilst. seeking  to  discover  Cicuy6." 

The  expedition  despatched  at  the  same  time  to  Tutahaco,  I  have  already  alluded  to. 

Of  the  identity  of  the  following  named  places  enumerated  in  Part  II.,  Chap.  G, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Cibola Old  Zuiii. 

Tusayan     ....  Mo(iui. 

Acuco Acoma. 

Tigouex      ....  Isleta,  or  some  Pueblo  in  its  vicinity. 

Tutahaco    ....  Tlie  position  can  be  identified,  but  not  the  iilaces. 

Quirix San  Felipe  and  adjoining  Pueblos. 

Cicuye Pecos. 

Ileuicz Jeincz. 

Aquascalicntes     .     .  Perhaps  near  the  town  of  the  same  name. 

Yuque-Yuncjue     .     .  Poissibly,  Abi«piin. 

Braba Taos. 

Chia Silla,  or  Pia. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  are  submitted  for  your  consideration.  I  have  depended 
almost  as  much  on  my  own  personal  knowledge,  obtained  during  a  residence  of  some 
years  in  New  Mexico,  as  on  the  vague  and  exaggerated  details  of  the  narrative. 

As  I  expect  to  leave  in  a  few  days  to  visit  New  Mexico,  an  opportunity  may  be 
aflbrded  me  to  collect  more  information  on  this  iiitercsting  subject.  Accompanying, 
you  will  find  a  condensed  map  of  the  route  (Plate  3),  and  four  views  :  The  rock  of 
Cibola,  or  Old  Zuui;  Acuco,  or  Acoma;  CicuyiJ,  or  Pecos;  Braba,  or  Taos." 

The  ultimate  point  reached  by  Coronado,  cannot  be  determined  with  prco'<ion. 
Mr.  Kern  fixes  the  position  of  Cicu3o  (Cicoua),  with  great  probability,  on  the  liead 
waters  of  the  Bio  Pecos.    It  is  probable  that  Coronado,  after  quitting  his  head-quarters 

'  l>art  I.,  Chap.  22.  »  Taos  is  about  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Part  II.,  Chap.  6.  *  Part  I.,  Chap.  22. 
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lit  Ti(,ouex  (Tchoua),  in  the  spring  of  1542,  iintl  crosHing  the  river  Tigoncx,  which  is 
il:i'  Rio  Grande  dol  Norte,  followed  up  its  eastern  banks  liy  the  usual  Indian  path  to 
the  stream  on  which  Santa  Fe  was  aftenvards  founded ;  and  thence  eastwardly,  by  tlio 
Indian  trail,  to  the  Pecos.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  chief,  Bigotes,  t)f  Ciouy*!;,  and 
under  the  particular  guidance  of  the  illusory  Teyan  Indian,  El  Tttrco,  both  of  whom  wei-o 
anxious  to  return  to  their  native  country  on,  or  north  of,  tlie  Pecos.  El  Tiirco,  who 
had  descril)cd  Quivera  so  glowingly,  led  him,  in  truth,  away  from  this  vaunted  gold- 
yielding  town  which  he  was  searching  for,  into  the  illimitable  and  townless,  and 
l()restless  buflido  plains,  into  which  he  was  fmally  plunged.  The  time  employed  in  the 
march  from  liis  head-<iuarter8  at  Tehoua,  to  the  town  of  which  Bigotes  was  a  chief, 
comprised  a  period  of  live  days,  which,  at  the  rate  of  progress  where  it  can  bo 
api)reciated,  would  carry  him  from  the  one  spot  to  the  other. 

In  Edwards's  narrative  of  Colonel  Doniphan's  expedition  in  1847,  diu'ing  the  Mexican 
war,'  he  de.scril)es  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  town  called  "  Pecas,"  on  the  head-waters  of 
the  Pecos  river,  which  occupies  the  probable  position  of  Sikoua  (Cicuyi).  He  speaks 
of  the  place  as  an  A/tec  ruin  —  of  the  church  as  being  one  of  large  dimensions,  which 
had  been  formerly  used  as  a  location  for  burning  the  eternal  (ire,  and  of  its  having  an 
anti((uity  of  five  hundred  years  —  points  of  tradition  which  he  heard  at  tlie  place,  and 
whieii  may  be  readily  excused  as  tlie  imaginings  of  popular  anticpiarian  rumor;  of  no 
value,  but  which  may  be  employed  to  denote  it  as  the  site  of  a  very  old  Indian  town. 

Mr.  Kern  limits  the  exploration  of  Coronado  north-west  of  Sikoua  entirely  to  the 
regions  wc.>;t  of  longitude  10(1°,  and  south  of  latitude,  about,  3j°.  From  the  recent 
explorations  of  the  sources  of  the  Red  river  by  Captain  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
the  peculiar  mineral  formations  it  di.seloses,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  extensive 
beds  of  a  substance  so  noticeable  as  the  sulj)hate  of  lime  found  there,  would  have 
escaped  the  observation  of  Coronado  and  his  parties,  had  they  reached  this  extensive 
tract.  The  data  given  by  Castenada,  although  the  courses  and  distances  of  his  narrative 
are  often  confused  or  vague,  lead  to  the  Ixdief  that  the  expedition  had  entered 
the  region  designated  I)}'  Moscoso  as  the  province  of  *■  Los  A'astpieros," '  and  tliat  it 
traversed  jtortions  of  the  vast  buffalo  ranges  north  of  latitude  45°. 


'  One  voluiiio,  12mo. :  Carey  and  Hart,  I'biludelpliia,  18  I".     Vide  p.  V-i 
'  living's  Conquest  of  Florida. 


Old  Zuui,  the  Cibola  of  Castcuada. 
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TITLE  II.,  LET.  A.,  VOL.  II. 

General  View  of  the  Manners  iind  Customs  of  Man  in  tlio  Hunter  State.  Aboriginal 
Man,  and  the  Influence  of  the  Continent  on  Ilim.  Constitution  of  the  Indian  Family. 
J'orost  Teaeliingi?.  Arts  nf  IFiniting  and  Fishing.  Incidents  of  AVar  —  of  I'eaoc  — 
of  Birth  —  of  Death.  Amusements  and  Gaines.  State  of  Woman  in  Savage  Life. 
Characteristic  Dunces  of  the  Tribes. 


TITLE  II.,  LET.  R,  VOL.  IH. 

Generic  Traits  of  Indian  Mind.  Dignity  of  Indian  Thought.  Basi.s  of  Mental  Character. 
Customs  denoting  a  Foreign  Origin.  I'ersic  and  Hindoo  Customs.  Distinctive  Phases 
of  the  Hunter  State.  Its  Government  I'atriarchal.  Influence  of  the  AVilderness  on 
the  State  of  Woman.  Costume.  Male  and  Female  Costume.  Winter  and  Summer 
Dress.     Implements  and  Accoutrements  in  War. 


TITLE  II.,  LET.  C,  VOL.  IV. 

Traits  of  parental  Affection.  Regard  for  the  Demented.  Cruelty  of  the  Barbarous 
Tribes  to  their  Trisoners.  Instance  of  gross  Superstition.  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Winncbagoes  and  Dacotahs.  Character,  and  striking  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Moqui  and  Navajo  Tribes  of  New  Mexico.  Buffalo-hunting  on  the  Western 
Prairies. 
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1.     SOCIAL   STATE   OF   THE   INDIANS. 

fi.  Trails  of  Filiiil  Aflectinn. 

h.  Paicntiil  Aircctiori  of  Noilowiiqua. 

c.  Respect  for  Lunatics. 

(/.  Iiistiince  of  this  in  Oregon. 

r.  Horrid  .Sacrifice  of  a  f,'irl,  Haxti,  by  the  Pawnees. 

f.  Sacrifice  of  n  Son  by  a  JJacotah,  to  an  oflundecl  Deity. 


2.    MANNERS  AND   CUSTOMS   OF  THE   WINNE15 AGOES. 

1.    W.«u. 

198.' War;  Enlistments;  Rendezvous.  • 

199.  Subsistence. 

200.  Siitiordination  in  Battle,  &c. 

201.  Stratagems. 

202.  Captives. 

203.  Personal  Servitude. 

204.  Chastity. 

205.  Costume. 

206.  Head-Dresses. 

207.  Arms  and  Implements. 

2.    Death  and  its  Incidents. 

211.  Funerals,  Dress,  &c. 

212.  Places  of  Sepulture. 

21,3,  214,  215.  Position  of  the  Corpse,  &c. 

216.  SeafTolding  the  Dead. 

217.  Funereal  Ensigns. 
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Females  resp;eled  ;  Superstition  here. 

War-Costume. 

Hair  braided  in  War. 

Arms. 
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208.  Sralp-Dnncc,  (lancfd  by  Women  only.     Viirioas  Dniici-s  to  llie  Sun,  Moon,  'riiiindfr, 

(iiiinls,  &r. 
'im.  I)iill-I>hi>iii(,'. 

210.  Sioux  (iiinibling. 

'211.  ('ustoin.s  when  n  Mnn  rlivs. 
"iTJ.  Urii\t's  —  how  niiidi'. 
21. 'J.  CorjKso  —  liow  placud. 

211.  If  ^luin  in  lluttli-,  liow  tri'aU-d. 
210.  Ordinary  Dfathti. 

21C.  Indian  Coffins;  Fact  of  the  Red  S(|uirrel. 

217.   Flag's. 

21H.  Siouv  ^alliir  dit.-  liones  of  the  Dead  from  Scairoldti,  and  inter  them. 

21!).  No  Charni'MIouseii. 

220.  No  Inciiu'ratiori  of  Hodii'S. 

221.  Scarify  tlifrnsoivts  —  ci  .  aloud  —  carry  Food  i  '  the  Dead. 

222.  Funereal  Fires. 

22;<.   .Malic  no  iMound.s  ;  Use  (irave-i'osls. 

221.  Not  Kncr),'y  cnougli  to  build  Mo.  ids. 

22f).  Orphans — poor  indeed. 

22(i.  ('are  of  the  Aged. 

227.  Siouv  liodgcs  —  how  luiule  —  their  Size. 

22S.  Canoes  —  their  Structure. 

229.  Iniitativt" ;  hate  Labor. 

2.'{0.  Women  cook  —  overdo  Meals  ;  D  si  ike    'ilk — no  .set  Time  for  Meals, 

2.'ll.   Mode  of  jerking  Meat ;  Fish  smoked  ;  (Miippewa  Mode. 

232.  Roots  eaten  —  Wild  Fruits  —  Honey  —  None  of  the  F.intter  prior  to  181i>. 

2;).'!.  Things  eaten  in  Stress ;  Women  coi.-iincndcd  for  their  Industry. 

231.  Costume,  Male  and  Female  —  its  Cost,  and  Description. 

235.  Dress  gaily  on  .some  Occasions ;  Chiefs  the  meanest  clad. 

23G.  Value  Ornaments  —  Silver,  Wampu.n,  itc. 

237.  Dyes  obtained  from  Flowers,  Roots,  Harks. 

238.  No  Hadgcs  of  Ollice. 

239.  Fashion  of  Wearing  the  Hair. 

240.  Physiological  Fact  respecting  the  Indian's  Skin  and  Color. 

241.  Power  of  Thought. 

242.  Have  not  prcduc  ;  ■'.  Professional  Man. 

2 1.3.   Repeat  Tradijio.'  -    '  ive  mental  Invention. 

244.  Speakers  use  Met.iphors  and  Parables;  Repetitious. 

24;').  Sioux  have  little  Picture- Writing,  and  that  confined  to  Subjects  of  W^ar. 

24(i.  They  jj^oni ''.ve  .some  foreign  Sounds  readily. 

247.  Dr.cotabs  .scribe  to  every  Person  four  .Souls. 

248.  Thty  tell  Stories  of  Transformations,  Ghosts,  Fairies. 

249.  A  Moral  in  some  of  their  Tales. 

250.  Use  two  Kinds  of  Drums,  a  Flute,  and  Rattles. 
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251.  No  Rlijiiie  —  no  Indian  Poets. 

252.  No  "  Musk'-Boards." 

253.  Indian  Clioruses  fixed. 

254.  Lament  of  Kitchina. 

255.  A  peculiar  Chorus  for  each  Dance. 

256.  They  worship  the  Sun  and  Great  Spirit. 

257.  Cradle-Songs,  a  Kind  of  Humming. 

4.  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  MOQUI  AND  NAVAJO 
TRIBES  OF  NEW  MEXICO. 

Dec.  25th.     Pueblos  of  Laguna.     Curious  Chureii,  and  Ceremony.     Song  to  IMontczuma. 

Baskets  of  rude  Images  of  .\ninials  offered  to  the  Great  Spirit.     E.xtraordi- 

nary  Bird  Concert.     Singular  Dance  of  Men  and  Women. 
Dancing  and  Addresses. 
Amusements  of  a  Holiday. 
Abandonment  to  Diversions. 

A  Funeral.     Handfuls  of  Earth,  and  Jars  of  Water,  thrown  in  the  Grave. 
Position  of  Laguna.     Man   in  a  State   between   Civilization   and   Barbarism. 

Population.     Government.     Ideas.     Arts.     Costume.     Moral  Character. 
An  Indian  Orator.     Village  Criers. 
Cliarnel-Houses.     Rabbit- Dance. 

An  Indian  Procession.     Kstufa.     Ceremony  of  the  Malinche. 
Ceremony  of  the  Malinche  repeated.     Arrow-Dance. 
Pueblo  of  Lima.     Population.     Traditions.     Albinos. 
First  Towns  of  the  Moqui.     Curiosity.     .Smoking.     Corn.     A  high  Place  on  the 

Rocks.     Mode  of  building,  &,c. 
Singular  Dance   of  t"ie   Moqui.     Costume,  .Male  and  Female.     Indian  Vota! 

Music.     Custom:  described. 
Account  of  the  .Moqiiis.   Population.  Government.  Tlieir  opinion  of  the  -Vmericans. 

Tradition  of  their  Origin.     Nine  Races  of  .Men.     Resources.    .V  .sacred  Fire 

kp])t  up.     Products  raised.    Females  select  Husbands.     Polygamy  unknown. 

s'o  fermented  Liquors.     A  hajjpy  People.     .Seveti  Villages  in  one  Valley. 

Harno  differs  in  Language.     Cu.stoms  at  large. 
"      3d.     Temperature.     Return. 
"     5th.     Myths  of  the  .Aborigines  of  New  Mexico.     Curious  Traditions  of  Santiago  of  the 

Creation  of  the  World,  Man,  &c. 
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It 
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5.  HUNTING  THE  BUFFALO  ON  THE  WESTERN  PRAIRIES. 

(A.)    The  Bi.«o\  —  its  Ranges,  Chauactek,  and  Mode  of  lit  Nrt.vi. 

Former  range  of  the  Animal  east  of  the  .Mississqipi.  Term  applied  to  it  by  Linna'us.  An  .Vnimal 
of  cold  Latitudes.  .4  formidable  Enemy  lo  the  Hunter.  lis  History.  Hordes  of  it  West, 
seen  by  early  Travellers.     A  Mode  of  decoying  them. 
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(B.)    Sport  of  B  ukfalo- II  untixo  on  the  Open  Plains  of  Pembina. 


fAVAJO 

Moiitt'ZLiina. 
:.     Extraordi- 


Grave. 

d   Barbarism. 
Character. 


I  Place  oil  the 

Indian  Vocal 

le  Americans. 
\  .sacri'd  I'lre 
my  unknown. 
I  one  Valley. 


:intiago  of  the 


RIES. 


An  .Vnimal 
s  of  it  West, 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5, 
6, 
7, 
8. 
!). 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
10. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32 
33, 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


,  Diminution  of  the  Bufliilo. 

Great  Slaughter  created  by  the  Robe-Trade, 

Chase  of  the  Animal,  on  Horseback. 

Power  of  Scent  of  this  Animal. 

The  Bow  and  Arrow  an  Eflective  Arm. 

Power  of  the  Lance. 

Pursued  fatally  on  the  crusted  Snow. 

A  Herd  on  the  Ice. 

Size  compared  with  the  Cow  (Plate  8). 

A  Hunting-Party  on  Horseback. 

Incident  of  an  accidental  Shot. 

Charge  upon  a  Drove. 

Pursuit  next  Day. 

Thrown  before  an  enraged  Buffalo  Bull. 

A  Predicament. 

A  Bison  charges  on  a  Man. 

Lake  of  the  Spirit  Land. 

Trophies  of  the  Chase. 

Results  of  Twenty-Two  Days'  Hunting. 

Character  of  the  Boisbrule  Hunters  of  Red  River. 

The  Animals  hunted  by  them  Annually. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  for  hunting  the  BufTalo. 

Picturesque  View  of  the  Camp  and  Prairies. 

Prairie  compared  to  the  Ocean.     Geographical  Data. 

Unerring  accuracy  of  the  Boisbrule  woodsmen. 

Enormous  and  fierce  Cranes. 

Mai  de  Bauf. 

A  Band  of  Buffalo  Bulls. 

Fierceness  of  the  Animal. 

A  Herd  of  Cows. 

Long  and  keen  Sight  of  the  Hunters. 

Necessity  of  calmness  in  Action. 

An  Indian  tossed  on  the  Horns  of  a  Buffalo. 

Dangers  of  the  Hunt. 

Expertness  in  Loading  and  Firing. 

Immense  Slaughter  of  Animals. 

Mode  of  Dressing  the  Animal  — the  Parts  technically  named 

Wolf  Meat. 

How  the  Flesh  is  jerked  —  Pemican. 

Hide  —  what  done  with. 

Elk,  Antelope,  Deer,  Hare,  Badger,  Grizzly  Bear. 

Horse  hunt,s  without  his  Rider. 


43.  Instincts  of  the  Horse. 
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44.  Great  Numbers  of  the  Buffalo. 

45.  Perilous  Scene. 

46.  Heaver-Dam  —  its  admirable  Structure. 

47.  Substitute  for  Fuel. 

48.  Cold  and  Snow  no  Impediment  to  Hunting. 

49.  Descrij)tion  of  the  Buffalo. 

50.  Buffalo  Calves. 

51.  Immense  Results  of  the  Hunt. 


1.   SOCIAL   STATE  OF   THE   INDIANS. 

(A.)  Traits  of  Pahentai-  Affection-  —  of  R  eg  Ann  for  the 
Demextei),  a\d  of  Extu  aokdi  \  a  i{y  ("rielty  uxder  the 
In'fi, i'ente    of    Superstit to\. 

{n.)  Filial  and  parental  afl'ection  is  often  exhibited  by  tlie  Nortli  American  forest 
tribes  in  the  most  marked  manner.  An  example  of  fdial  regard  has  been  narrated  in 
a  prior  part  of  this  work  (Part  II.,  p.  142),  in  the  conduct  of  an  aged  chief,  which  has 
no  parallel,  so  far  as  we  recollect,  in  heroic  history ;  and  Bianswa  deserves  to  have  his 
name  inscribed  among  those  who  have  made  the  noblest  sacrifices  to  filial  piety. 

(/>.)  A  very  striking  instance  of  devotion  in  a  daughter  for  an  aged  father,  occurred 
in  the  vicinity  of  Michilimackinac.  Gitchy  Naigow  (Anglice,  Great  Sand  Dune),  was 
a  Chippewa  chief,  who,  during  a  long  life,  maintained  a  reputation  for  bravery,  vigorous 
exertion,  and  policy  in  Indian  life,  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Lakes.  He  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  French  during  their  suprenni'^y  in  the  Canadas ;  and  an  actor  in  the 
scenes  of  peril  that  preceded,  and  followed  the  fidl  of  Quebec,  in  I7o9.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  assailants  at  the  memorable  capture  of  old  Fort  Micshilimackinac,  in  17G3, 
and  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Le  Grand  Sable,  as  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
actors  on  that  occasion.'  He  lived  many  years  afterwards,  shifting  his  tent  as  the 
seasons  changed,  from  the  open  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  to  the  thick 
woods  whicii  ar'  the  shelter  of  the  natives  from  tiie  wintry  winds.  Eiglity  years  and 
uj)wards  had  now  whitened  the  locks  of  the  aged  chief,  and  he  felt  that  his  continuance 
in  these  scenes  must  be  short,  when  he  accompanied  his  relatives  for  the  last  time, 
during  the  montii  of  March,  from  the  Ixirdt'rs  of  tii(>  water,  to  tliose  forests  whicli 
yield  the  acer  saccharinum,  or  sugar-maple.     Tiiis  is  a  season  of  enjoyment  with  the 
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Indians,  and  they  usually  remain  at  their  sugar-camps  until  the  sap  nssunios  too  uuich 
lu'idity  to  he  longer  capable  of  being  made  into  syrup,  and  the  trees  Ijegin  to  put  forth 
leaves.  In  the  mean  time,  the  days  of  the  enfeebled  patriarch,  who  had  pitched  his 
tent  in  a  hundred  forests,  ajiproached  their  close.  It  was  found  that,  when  tiiey  had 
packed  up  their  effects  to  return  to  the  oiwn  lake,  he  was  unable  to  sustain  the  journey. 
His  daughter,  Nodowuqua,  the  wife  of  Saganash,  determined  to  carry  him  on  her 
slioulders,  that  he  might,  for  the  last  time,  be  permitted  to  witness  those  refreshing 
shores.  For  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  carriers  were  ready  to  move,  she  took  her  long 
and  stout  deer-skin  apecun,  or  head-strap,  and  fastening  it  around  his  body,  Ijcnt  hei-self 
strongly  forward  under  the  load,  then  ro.se  under  the  pious  burden,  and  t(X)k  the  path 
for  the  lake.  (Plate  4.)  It  is  usual  to  put  down  the  burdens  at  set  places,  and  to 
])i-oceod  by  rests  (onwailx;  by  onwaibe)  on  their  way.  Tiioso  she  obeyed,  and  brought 
liiiu  safely  to  the  open  shores  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  distance  was  about  ten  miles. 
( Plate  4,  Part  IV.)  I  obtained  these  particulars  from  the  woman  herself,  at  Michili- 
niackiuac,  in  ISiVA,  when  she  was  aged.  The  feat  of  -i^Encas  in  carrying  Anchises, 
wlien  infirm,  on  his  shoulders  through  the  flames  of  Troy,  has  long  been  celebrated, 
but  is  rivalled  here  by  an  Algoncjuin  woman.  Poetry  has  embalmed  the  one  act,  let 
history-  do  the  same  for  the  other. 

{<■.)  Kegard  for  lunatics,  or  the  demented  members  of  the  human  race,  is  a  universal 
trait  among  the  American  tribes.  It  is  even  found  among  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  who 
hiive  been  often,  perhaps  not  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  inferior  in  their  mental 
endowments,  to  the  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  and  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  At  an 
encampment  on  the  Kooskooskie  river  among  the  Shoshonces,  two  distinguished 
travellers,  in  1800,'  were  visited  by  a  great  luunber  of  Indian  men  and  women  who 
evinced  the  greatest  gaiety  and  good-humour. 

((?.)  Among  other  exhibitions,  was  that  of  an  Oregon  female  who  appeared  to  be 
demented.  She  sang  in  a  wild,  incoherent  manner,  and  would  offer  to  the  spectators 
all  the  little  articles  she  possessed,  scarifying  herself  in  a  horrid  manner,  if  any  one 
refused  to  accept  her  presents.  She  seemed  to  be  an  object  of  pity  among  the  Indians, 
who  suffered  her  to  do  as  she  pleased  without  interruption ;  respect  for  her  lunacy 
being  considered  by  the  Indians  as  a  perfect  exemption  from  all  responsibility. 

(e)  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  human  sacrifices  ?  It  is  painful  to  turn  to  the  dark 
aspects  of  humanity  which  present  a  reverse  to  the  foregoing  humane  trait. 

Flowers  and  fruits,  or,  at  most,  a  ram,  in  the  early  season,  were  the  peacefid  offerings 
which  Greece  and  Rome  presented  to  Ceres  for  the  abundance  of  the  earth.  The 
Egyptians  had  rendered  similar  tribute  to  her,  under  the  name  of  Isis.     It  remained 
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for  the  barbaric  tribes  of  the  bankH  of  tho  Minsouri,  l)otwocn  whom,  and  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  not  the  slightest  connexion  exists  in  any  way,  to  oiler  human  blooil  — 
the  life-blo(xl  of  a  young  virgin  captured  in  war,  to  propitiate  the  deities  of  a  dark 
imagination. 

The  evidences  of  the  following  barbarity  are  well  authenticated.  They  came  to  me 
from  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  about  ten  years  ago.  In  the  fierce  wars  carried 
on  Ixjtween  tho  Sioux  and  Pawnees,  the  latter  took  prisoner  Ilaxti,  a  Sioux  girl  of 
fourteen.  This  incident  happened  in  the  month  of  February,  1837.  The  season  of 
corn-planting  in  these  latitudes  is,  usually,  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
April.  The}'  treated  her  with  every  usual  mark  of  favor  during  her  captivity.  They 
supplied  her,  indeed,  with  abundance  of  the  choicest  food,  as  if  they  had  designed 
to  fatten  their  victim  to  the  utmost.  Of  this  purpo.se,  and  of  her  ultimate  fate,  .she  was 
kept  in  profound  ignorance.  They  refused  a  ransom  oll'ered  for  her  by  some  traders 
who  had  got  knowledge  of  the  allair. 

In  a  council  of  eighty  warriors,  two  days  before  the  tragedy  to  be  narrated,  it  wos 
determined,  while  they  gratified  the  spirit  of  revenge  again:st  their  enemies,  the  Dacotahs, 
to  ofler  her,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  lecundity  in  a  new  corn-crop,  which  they 
wore  prepared  to  plant.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  siie  was  l)rought  out, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  Ixjdy  of  counsellors,  who  accompanied  her  from  wigwam  to 
wigwam  around  tho  whole  encampment.  Each  one  presented  her  a  small  billet  of  wood 
and  some  paint.  These  symbols  of  her  doom,  of  which  slie  appeared  to  Ijo  ignorant, 
she  handed  to  the  warrior  next  to  her,  and  he  passed  them  on,  until  they  had  Ix-en 
handled  by  all,  and  a  little  wood  and  paint  been  added  to  the  quantity  by  the  inmates 
of  every  wigwam. 

On  the  'J2d  of  April  she  was  led  out  to  the  sacrifice,  but  not  until  she  came  upon 
tiie  ground  did  she  conjecture  her  fate.  They  had  cho.«en  the  place  of  her  suflt'ring 
Ijotween  two  trees,  which  stood  about  (ive  feet  apart.  Three  bars  of  wood  were  tied 
across  from  tix>e  to  tree,  at  a  convenient  height  above  the  ground.  A  fire  was  kindled 
below  them,  the  blaze  of  which  was  so  graduated  as  just  to  reach  her  feet.  She  was 
directed  to  mount  the  middle  Ijar.  Two  warriors,  at  the  same  moment,  mounted  the 
other  bars,  and  taking  hold  of  her  at  each  side,  held  fire  under  her  arm-pits  until  she 
was  nearly  dead.  The  warriors  formed  a  wide  circle  around.  At  a  given  signal,  each 
one  drew  his  arrow,  and  letting  fly  at  the  same  moment,  filled  every  part  of  her  body 
literally  with  the  missiles;  these  stood  .'*o  thick,  that  scarce  a  pin's-head  could  Ix-  placed 
between  them.  The  arrows  were  immediately  removed,  and  the  ilesh,  in  small  pieces, 
completely  cut  from  her  bones.  Tliis  Ilesh,  of  which  the  pieces  were  not  larger  than 
a  half-dollar,  was  put  into  baskets.  All  this  was  done  while  the  flesh  was  still 
quivering,  and  Ix^fore  the  life  was  quite  out  of  it. 

These  baskets  of  human  fle.sh  were  then  taken  to  the  field  for  planting  corn.  The 
principal  chief  took  a  piece  of  the  flesh  and  s(pieei:ed  a  drop  of  blood  out  of  it  upon 
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the  planted  corn.     His  example  was  immediately  followed,  till  every  piece  of  the  flesh 
had  been  thus  appropriated. 

This  horril)le  event  took  place  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  above  Council 
IMufl's,  and  is  vouched  by  creditable  witnesses,  who  have  given  publicity  to  the  same. 
Thus  far,  this  incident  stands  single  and  unparalleled  for  its  atrocity,  and  invests  with 
unusual  interest  the  name  of  IIaxti. 

(/.)  The  ordinary  sacrifice  of  prisoners  captured  in  war  by  the  forest  tribes,  is  a 
trait  so  well  known,  and  has  been  so  often  described,  that  it  is  suflicient  here  to  allude 
to  it.  The  last  known  and  prominent  instance  of  this  Ijarbarity,  is  believed  to  have 
been  that  of  Colonel  Crawford,  in  1782.'  These  sacrifices  were  made  to  appease  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  in  war,  and  not  as  a  religious  rite,  or  offering  to  any  Indian  deity. 
There  have  Iwen,  however,  some  isolated  cases  of  offerings  to  an  offended  deity,  or 
spirit,  as  when,  on  a  certain  occasion,  a  Dacotah  Indian  was  so  alarmed  by  the  sharp 
and  repeated  strokes  of  lightning  which  fell  around  him,  that  deeming  the  Thunder 
Cod  incensed  at  him,  he  seized  his  gun  and  shot  down  his  own  son,  in  a  moment  of 
alarm,  as  an  offering  to  appease  him.' 


2.   MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE   WINNEB AGOES. 

The  ensuing  observations  respecting  the  maruiors  and  customs  of  the  Winnebago 
tribe,  from  Mr.  Fletcher,  derive  value  from  his  residence,  for  several  years,  in  an  official 
capacity  among  them,  as  Avell  as  from  the  authentic  light  which  they  ca.st  on  their 
history  and  character. 

(A.)    Wak  —  Enlistments  —  Rendezvous  —  Subsistence. 

198.^  "  The  Winnebagoes  were  once  a  warlike  people,  but  for  several  years  past  they 
have  been  at  peace  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  arc,  at  the  present  time,  disinclined 
to  war.  Their  military  or  war  system  is  very  simple,  and  is  here  given  on  the 
authority  of  Taw-nee-nuk-kaw,  the  head  war-chief  of  the  tribe. 


'  Metcalfs  Indian  Narratives,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  1821.     1  Vol.,  270  pp.,  12mo. 

'  St.  Peters,  January  20,  1852. 
Sir  :  —  I  mentioned  an  instance  of  human  sacrifice  amongst  tlic  Sioux,  but  I  did  not  know  for  what  cause 

at  the  time,  but  since,  I  have  found  out  the  cause  of  the  sacrifice.     There  camo  up  a  terrible  thunder-storm 

the  lightning  was  flashing  and  falling  in  every  direction  about  the  Indian's  lodge,  and  the  Indian  thought  the 
lightning  or  thunder  was  angry  with  him,  and  was  about  to  kill  him ;  so  the  Indian  took  bis  gun  and  shot  his 
own  son,  and  oflered  him  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  thunder,  to  save  his  own  life. 

As  ever.  Your  Obedient  Servant  and  Friend, 

P.  Prescott. 
'  These  figures  refer  to  Inquiries,  in  Appendix,  Part  I. 
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Ndtliin^'  liiit  tlio  taUiii^i  of  lilt'  is  oonsidcri'il  jiict  <Mm.Hi'  of  war.  When  iiii  Indiiiu  liiiH 
had  a  relative  killed  \>\  Indians  of  anotlicr  trilK-,  and  wislios  to  raiw  a  war-part.v  to 
nvoiigo  liini ;  in  o«se  the  oncniy  is  not  in  the  iiniiicilialc  nrif^hhoihodd.  and  instant 
action  for  sclf-di'fcnct'  is  not  nMjnin'd.  he  in  tiic  first  place  fasts  until  he  has  a  favoralile 
dream;  if.  percliance,  he  has  had  a  had  dream,  he  n'cts  np  and  eat*<,  and  commences 
his  Hint  apiin,  and  contiiuies  until  his  dream  is  favorahle  to  his  [lurpose;  he  then  nnikes 
a  least,  invites  his  friends,  relates  his  dream,  and  asks  thi'm  to  fro  with  him  on  a  war 
path.     The  war-chief  is  nsnaily  invited  to  take  command  of  the  party. 

All  who  Join  the  paity,  volnntei'r;  none  ai'e  compelled  to  serve,  and  those  who 
volunteer  do  not  oMifiate  tlu'mselvcs  to  scr\-e  diM'in;,''  the  war,  or  for  any  fixed  time. 
If  .1  warrior  turns  hack  alter  slartin.u;  on  a  war-path  he  is  lau'.'hed  at,  perhaps,  hut  not 
piniished  for  desertiiii;'.  The  man  who  frets  n[)  the  party,  and  his  friends,  furnish  a 
feast  at  startinn",  after  that,  each  warrior  takes  can' of  and  supports  him.self.  The 
Indian  iines  to  war  on  his  own  ••  ehar,i;es ;"'  no  nnniitions  of  wai'.  sulisistence,  or  tran.s- 
liortatitiM  are  fuiiiishcil  at  tlie  pnl)llc  expense;  each  warrior  furnishes  iiini.self  with 
ai'uis  and  annuunilion.  To  tliise  facts  tlu'  peeidiar  character  of  Indian  warfare  is  to 
ho  atiiilMiti'il ;  JKuinu  no  commissary  de[iartinent,  they  cannot  suhsist  an  army ;  and 
when,  under  a  Licneral  and  stronjr  excitement,  several  hundred  warriors  start  tofrether 
on  a  war-path,  they  are.  from  necessity,  oi)lified  in  a  .short  time  to  .separate  in  search 
of  suli.-^istcnce. 

The  Indian  who  raises  a  war-party  furni.shes  a  liorse  and  as  nnicli  wampnin  as  lie  is 
ahle ;  the  war-chii'f  also  i'urnishes  somethinfr.  The  warrior  who  takes  the  lirst  seal])  ' 
receives  till' projierty  furnislied  hy  the  man  who  frot  np  the  party;  and  the  warrior 
Aviio  takes  tlu'  second  scalp  receives  the  jimperty  furnished  hy  the  war-chief. 

I'.'ll.  Warrioi's  start  iiu'  ilie  first  jilace  of  rendezvous.  .sinf;l_\',  ov  in  s(piads,  as  nmy  he 
most  convenient.  No  ordei'  is  oliservcd.  After  they  are  assemided,  and  heforo  .startinj;' 
on  till'  war-path,  they  dance,  anil  .saciilicc  doi!s  anil  deer-skins  dressed  white.  Kach 
warrior  carries  a  liau'  made  of  skins  or  rushes,  in  which  is  carried  a  root.  IJelbre  froinij; 
into  hattle  they  chew  this  root,  swallow  some  of  its  juice,  and  put  .some  of  it  on  their 
liodies  to  make  them  hrave  and  keep  them  from  heiiiir  hurt.  This  medicine  does  not 
have  the  elli.'cl  to  deaden  |)ain.  After  the  ceremony  of  the  dance  is  concluded,  the 
party  start  in  sinjrle  lile,  the  war-chief  at  their  head.  When  they  arrive  in  the  neifrh- 
liorhood  of  their  enemy,  they  have  a  vanjruard  when  marchin,;:-,  and  sentinels  stationi'd 
when  encamped  at  ni^^ht.  Neither  priests  nur  juj;|;lers  are  consulted  respecting  the 
result  of  a  campaiLin;  the  dream  of  tlu-  warrior  who  raises  a  war-party  is  relied  on. 

'JOO.  The  war-<'hief  directs  the  movements  of  the  party,  and  commands  in  hattle; 
he  plans  the  attack,  issues  orders  to  his  i)raves  and  a.ssigns  them  their  post.     They 


'  Fnr  !\  ropri'scntatiiin  of  tliis  not,  neo  Plati-  in,  Part  II. 
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sometimes  fi;,dit  in  line  when  they  happen  to  meet  nn  enemy  in  the  open  Held  hy  day. 
In  sneh  ease,  they  eonnnence  firing  as  soon  as  they  eonie  within  range,  and  then 
advanee,  the  ohjoet  of  each  party  Ix-ing  to  drive  tho  otlier  from  the  fiehl.  When  one 
jiarty  breaks  and  retreats,  the  other  [iiirsncs,  killiii},'  with  the  knife  and  war-clnb. 
The  wounded  retire  to  tha  rear. 

•JO I.  The  usual  plan  adopted  by  the  party  making  tlie  alfaek  is.  first,  to  ascertain 
by  reconnoitring,  the  exju-t  position  of  the  enemy,  then  s'art  upon  him  in  the  night, 
and  at  a  given  signal  attack  him  promiscuously.  The  war-whoop  is  not  used  as  an 
order  or  signal  alter  commencing  an  attack,  but,  like  tho  shout  of  the  white  soldier  in 
battle,  is  iiitondod  to  dely  the  enemy,     .i<l  exult  in  sucoesH. 

lidli.  Sometimes  ii  wai-party  agree  to  take  one  or  two  prisoners.  If  a  warrior  wants 
a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  iido[)ting  him  uito  his  family,  he  is  allowed  to  take  one. 
No  important  ceremony  is  observed  in  adopting  a  prisoner.  Without  a  previous 
arrangement,  male  prisoners  are  ."cldoin  taken  in  battle,  (iuarter  i.s  neither  given  nor 
asked;  the  Indian,  when  outnumbered  and  surrounded  .so  tliat  he  cannot  retreat,  knows 
that  it  is  n,seless  to  surrender,  and  fight.s  to  the  last. 

When,  as  it  sometimes  hajipens,  a  warrior  is  taken  in  battle,  and  his  captor  does  not 
wish  to  adopt  him,  and  the  war-chief  is  not  present  to  decide  his  fate,  he  is  l)ound  and 
taken  to  the  village'  where  that  chii'f  resides.  The  prisoner  is  then  made  to  go  about 
in  the  village,  and  if  he  enters  the  lodge  of  the  war-chief,  he  is  condemned  to  die,  but 
if  the  war-chief  shuts  his  lodge  against  him,  his  life  is  safe.  The  war-chin'  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death  in  the  ease.  They  do  not  bury  their  dead  who  fall  in  the 
Held  of  battle,  neither  do  they  strip  them  of  their  ornaments,  but  leave  them  iis  they 
fall.  They  kill  and  scalp  the  wounded  of  their  enemy.  Sometimes  Indians,  after 
being  scali)ed  and  left  lor  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  recover  and  get  back  to  their 
tribe.    There  are  individuals  now  living,  w  ho  have  I'ecovercd  under  such  circumstances. 

2i)">.  They  do  not  make  .slaves  of  their  pri.soncr.s  if  their  lives  are  .spared.  They 
generally  niarry,  and  are  treated  a.s  members  of  tho  tribe. 

1204.  The  Winnebago  warriors  say  that  chastity  is,  by  their  tribe,  uniformly  respected 
in  war.     They  say  that  tlie  Great  .Spirit  has  told  them  not  to  abuse  tho  women. 

2(lo.  The  warriors  start  on  the  war-path  attireil  in  their  usual  dre.ss,  but  go  into 
Ijattle  divested  of  most  of  their  clothing.  They  paint  their  fiiees  and  bodies  so  as  to 
appear  as  hideous  as  possible.  They  use  vermilion  and  most  of  the  pigments  emiilovcd 
by  painters,  and  wlien  these  cannot  be  obtained  they  besmear  their  lx)dies  with  clay.  The 
feather  of  the  war-eagle  is  worn  by  tho,se  warriors  who  have  taken  a  scalp  in  battle.' 


'  Sfio  tliis  questiun  oxauiincd  in  I'lirt  II.,  p.  .07.     I'lato  1:!. 
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2(H>.  Some  wear  IVoiilli'tK,  and  tliis  ornaiiii'iit  i '  i-  'i.^tnicted  of  viiri%)iiH  matoriiilH,  and 
in  various  nlmiwn  and  |iatti'inH,  Tlii-y  wear  a  c  '  ji  'turn  of  the  hair  on  tin*  top 
aiul  liiuk  part  oC  tlii'  lii-ad  lon^.  and  Itraidt'il  in  ttvo  or  tlirot!  Iiaids;  the  Imlanw  of 
tiic'ir  liair  is  ncm-niliy  rut  Kiniilar  to  tlie  lasliion  of  tlu?  wliitoH.  They  do  not  hIiow  any 
liart  of  till'  lioad.  TlK'ir  ornanicntH  aro  worn  iu  battio ;  thcHO  couMiMt  cliiotly  of 
uociilaooH  of  aninialx'  claw»,  braci'li'tn,  and  rinj^n. 

'J07.  Sinci-  till'  intHMliiction  of  fwc-arniH  among  tlieni,  tliono  vlio  can  obtain  tlio  gun 
and  rillo  prclir  to  nw  llioni,  iusti'ad  of  tho  Ik)w  and  arrow.  Tbo  war-«'lnb.  tonudiawk, 
und  knifo,  aro  Mtill  Ufiod  as  wcaponH.  Tiio  Hcaljiing-iinifo  dooK  not  dillor  from  tlio 
connnon  knifo  wfvd  l>y  tiii'  Indians  in  liunting. 

Dkatii   and  its   Incidknts. 

211.  It  is  oliaructi'ristic  of  an  Indian  to  snfTor  in  silonoo,  and  die  ooniposodly. 

When  an  individual  in  tiiis  tribo  dios,  tlio  rolativos,  if  ablo,  prin-nro  a  now  suit  of 
clotlios,  in  which  thoy  dross  tho  oorpso;  thon,  if  praoti(;ablo,  prix-uro  a  oofTin,  and  bury 
tho  (load  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  can  be  made.  Thoy  do  not  address  tho 
dead  as  if  living,  or  capal)lo  of  hearing.'  They  usually  bury  a  pipe  and  some  tobacco 
with  a  male  adult,  an<l  somotimes  deposit  a  war-club  in  tho  grave  of  a  warrior. 

'-M'J.  Craves  are  usually  made  in  dry  ground,  and  dug  from  two  to  four  foot  in  depth. 

No  tunndus  or  barrow  has  boon  erected  by  this  tribe  to  the  memory  of  their  ohiols, 
in  modern  times.  Indian  graves  are  usually  excavated  imperfectly,  always  shallow,  and 
sduiotimos  not  deep  enough  to  prevent  ellluvia  from  the  IkmIv,  and  to  protect  it  from 
wilil  beasts.  Tiioy  usually  place  some  protection  around  graves,  by  setting  lK)ards  or 
poles  iu  the  ground,  meeting  at  the  top  over  the  grave.  In  addition  to  this,  the  graves 
of  chiefs  and  distinguished  men  are  .sometimes  enclosed  with  pickets. 

213.  Graves  are  dug  cast  and  west,  and  the  dead  buried  with  the  head  towards  tho 
east ;  the  reason  given  for  this  is,  '•  That  they  may  look  towards  the  happy  land  in 
the  west." 

214.  The  dead  are  sometimes  deposited  in  a  sitting  posture.  An  excavation  is  made, 
and  the  bmly  placed  in  it,  facing  the  west,  with  the  head  and  chest  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

215.  This  tribe  do  not  ondtalm  the  dead.  Thoy  clothe  tho  corp.se  in  full  dress,  and 
when  a  coflin  cannot  bo  obtained,  they  sometimes  substitute  bark. 

'  Iu  tbi^i  rc»puct  (lifl'criii);  frum  tlio  AlgoDc|uin8. — II.  K.  S. 
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*21«.  Siimotimof.  parents  scaiVold  their  dead  ehildnMi  in  order  that  tlu'V  may  have 
tliem  in  sijjht.  S.metimes  the  dead  are  di^iH.sed  of  in  tliis  maimer,  in  eomplianeo  with 
tlieir  wi,-h  expresse.1  while  living,  and  sometimes  the  dead  are  seaflolded  as  a  matter 
of  convenience,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  digging  a  grave  in  frown  ground.' 

\  'J  17.  White  Hugs  an>  frecpiently  placed  at  the  head  of  graves,  and  sometimes  the 
United  States  ting  is  [.laced  over  the  graves  o;' chiefs  and  distinguished  persons.  These 
Hags  ai-e  su|)|H)8ed  to  remain  until  worn  out. 

•JIS.  It  d(K'S  not  appear,  from  the  trailitions  of  this  tribe,  that  they  ever  coUectcd 
and  re-interred  the  bones  of  their  dead. 

L'lO.  It  is  probable  that  this  triln.'  never  u.sed  charuel-hoases. 

'J2(».  Incineration  of  botlics  is  never  practised  by  the  Winnebagoes. 

2121.  Hlaek  is  the  garb  of  mourning.  They  make  great  lamentation  for  the  dead, 
but  do  not  scarify  themselves  in  token  of  mourning.  When  a  family  bury  a  memlx-r 
or  relative,  they  black  their  faces  and  bodies,  .sometimes  put  on  sackcloth,  and  do  not 
wash  or  eomb  their  hair  until  they  make  a  sacrifice.  This  is  done  by  procuring  goods, 
and  hanging  them  over  the  grave  of  the  deceased,  when  their  friends  are  inviti-d  to 
meet.  After  singing  and  dancing  aln.nt  the  grave,  the  party  is  divided,  and  the  gixnls 
in  some  way  gambled  for,  either  liy  a  game  of  ball,  moccasin,  or  cards.  It  is  customary 
to  visit  the  grave  of  a  relative  four  times.  Mothers  carry  images  or  bundles  of  clothes 
to  represent  a  child  lost  by  death.  Men  do  not  sutler  their  beards  to  grow  long,  in 
token  of  mourning  for  the  dead. 

'22'1.  Fires  are  kindled  at  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and  continued  four  nights ;  the 
object  is  to  light  the  spirit  on  its  journey  to  the  spirit-laud. 

22:J.  Grass  and  rubbish  arc  cleared  away,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  around  a 
new-made  grave  is  swept  in  a  circle  frcmi  six  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  demo 
to  prevent  evil  spirits  from  creeping  up  to  the  grave.  A  roof  ecmstructed  of  bark, 
l)oards,  or  some  other  material  of  w(K)d,  is  made  over  the  grave,  and  sometimes  a  post 
some  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  feet  in  height,  is  .set  at  the  head  of  the 
grave.  On  these  pi)sts  they  paint  hieroglyphics,  representing,  not  the  epitaph  of  the 
dead,  but  the  achievements  of  the  warriors  who  dance  at  the  grave  and  relate  their 
exploits  while  the  record  is  being  made.' 


'  For  a  representation  of  seaffulJing  the  dead,  sec  I'lato  3,  Part  I.,  and  Plate  10,  Part  II. 
'  For  descriptions  of  tiie  grave-posts,  or  monumental  structures  and  devices  used  for  the  dead,  see  Plate  50, 
I'art  I. 
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(C.)     MouAL  Tit  AITS,   Akts,  &c. 

'22\.  It  is  not  known  that  any  mounds  are  now  being  built  by  Indians  in  tbo  north- 
Avcst  territory  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  believed  tliat  sonic  tribes  of  Indians  could  have  mustered  a  sudlelent  numlK>r 
of  laborers,  iiieludin,!;  women,  to  erect  the  litrgent  artificial  mounds  foinid  in  the  west, 
provided  they  could  have  Ijcen  furnished  with  subsistence  and  tools;  but  the  present 
race  of  Indians  lack  the  energy  necessary  to  undertake  and  prosecute  works  of  such 
magnilude;  and.  considering  their  habits  and  customs,  it  is  dillicult  to  assign  a  motive 
for  sucii  an  undertaking.  These  mounds  may  liave  been  erected  for  national  monu- 
ments, and  sepulchres  for  the  illustrious  dead.  Tiic  old  men  of  this  tribe  give  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  such  was  their  purpose  and  use;  but  the  traditions  of  the  tril)o 
iiiiike  no  mention  of  the  origin  or  use  of  these  mounds.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  sti[)poso 
tliat  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  subsisted  by  the  chase,  would  erect  these  works  for  I'ortili- 
catious,  as  it  would  bo  impossible  for  them  to  procure  subsistence  sullicient  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  a  siege  for  any  considerable  lengtli  of  time. 

2iio.  ()ri)han  c'lildren  are  usually  supported  by  their  nearest  relatives.  When  they 
have  no  relatives  able  to  support  them,  they  are  maintained  by  individual  charity. 
>«o  jirovision  is  made  for  tliem  at  the  public  expense. 

-'2C).  Aged  and  iufu'm  persons  sometimes  suffer  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  Tliey  recei\e 
their  siiare  of  tiie  annuity  of  the  tril)e;  and  when  that  is  exhausted,  and  tin-y  have  no 
children  or  near  relatives  to  whom  lli(\v  can  aiijily  for  aid.  they  often  reciive  voluntary 
contributions  from  their  friends  and  neighbors.  Tiie  chiefs  also  interest  themselves  in 
behalf  (>f  such  per.sjus.  and  re(|uest  their  agent  to  give  tiiem  an  extra  siiare  of  the 
jiublic  annuities.  The  organization  of  savage  society  is  such,  that  IVw.  if  any.  ])ersons 
can  be  liiuud.  who  have  not  some  relatives  who  are  Imunil  liy  its  usages  to  all()r(l  them 
the  last  riti's  of  iiunianit\-. 


'I'll.  The  bands  of  this  tribe  liuild  tlicir  summer  lodges  in  villages.  These  lodges 
are  built  by  si'tting  posts  or  poles  in  tiie  grounil,  and  covering  tiiem  with  liark.  Ash, 
I'lui.  and  linn,  i.re  used  lor  this  purpo.^e.  (See  Plate  2'>,  Part  11.)  Tiie  shape  of  liie 
lodge  is  siiiiilar  to  that  of  a  log  cabin,  and  dilleriiig  in  si/e  according  to  tiie  luniiln-r  of 
persons  in  tiie  family  or  families  who  occupy  them.  Said  lodges  ari'  from  twelve  to 
forty  fi'ct  in  length,  and  Irom  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  widtli,  and  aiioiit  liftecn  feet  in 
heiglit  from  the  ground  to  the  top  (if  tiie  rodf.  These  lodges  ari'  iaiilt  ncai'  (lie  field  or 
fields  they  cultivate,  and  are  occupied  several  siniimers.  A  lodge  flirty  feet  in  lengtli, 
and  si.xteen  in  widtli,  will  accommodate  tliree  families  often  per.sons  each.     There  are 
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no  windows  in  those  hark  lodjios.  They  generally  liave  two  d(M)rs,  and  a  space  through 
the  centre;  with  henches  or  hcrths  on  each  side  for  sleeping.  Tlie  fires,  one  for  each 
family,  are  made  along  the  space  througli  the  centre  of  the  lodge.  The  smoke  escapes 
timiiigh  apertures  in  the  roof  These  lodges  were  formerly  built  hy  the  women  ;  lat- 
terly, however,  the  men  assist  in  buildhig  them. 

The  ;nmmer  lodge  is  made  of  lighter  materials,  and  is  jiortahle.  When  on  a  hunt, 
these  lodges  are  frei|ueiitly  removed  from  place  to  place.  When  a  family  removes  to 
a  distant  location,  the  frame  of  the  lodge  is  left  standing,  and  the  covering  only  is 
ivmovi'd.  The  Winnohagoos  uac  skins,  mats  made  of  flags,  and  hark,  for  .enclosing 
their  winter  lodges.  The  Chippewas  cover  their  lodges  with  birch  bark.  The  frame 
of  these  lodges  is  made  by  sotting  small  poles  in  the  ground,  and  binding  the  tops 
together,  thus  Ibrming  an  arch  high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand  erect  in  the  eentro. 

L'liS.  I'iie  Winuebagoos  use  chiefly  canoes  made  of  logs,  which  the\-  excavate  and 
finish  with  great  skill.  The  axe  and  an  ad/e,  eoustrnctod  for  the  i)urpose.  are  the  tools 
used.  The.se  canoes  carry  from  two  to  fifteen  persons.  The  t'hippewas  use  the  bark 
canoe;  they  are  the  most  skilful  canoe-builders  in  this  country,  and  probably  the  most 
skilful  in  the  world.  The  frame  <if  the  bark  canoe  is  fh'st  made  t)f  pine,  cedar,  or  some 
light  wood,  and  flu  ii  sheeted  witli  birch  bark.  The  edges  of  the  sheathing  are  lapped, 
and  sewed  with  thin  filaments  of  elm  bark ;  the  seams  are  then  covered  with  gum, 
and  thus  rendered  ini[)ervions  to  water.  The  log  canoe  is  the  most  durable.  The  bark 
canoe  the  most  convenient  when  portages  are  made. 

'2'1'X  This  trilie  has  made  oonsidondjle  advancement  in  civilization.  A  portion  of 
them  subsist  chiefly  by  agriculture,  and  have  a(h)pted  the  use  of  the  common  fanning 
implements,  and  a  few  of  the  mechanical  tools  used  by  the  whites. 

2.!().  The  WiunelKigoes  have  no  regular  periods  for  meals ;  they  eat  when  hungry, 
jirovided  they  have  aught  to  oat.  They  generally  boil  their  food,  and  cook  it  until  it 
is  well  don-.  Their  skill  in  boiling  fish  consists  in  keeping  it  heated  for  a  long  time 
over  a  slow  fire.  They  n.se  brass,  iron,  and  tin  vo.-s.sols  in  cooking.  Uofbre  they  pro- 
cured metallic  \es.sels,  they  sometimes  boiled  their  food  in  wooden  vessels,  or  troughs, 
by  putting  heated  stones  into  the  water  contained  in  thoiii.  They  use  but  little  salt, 
and  do  not  relish  milk. 

J  2'M.  Provisions  are  usually  cured  l)y  hanging  them  in  the  smoke  of  their  family 
fires.  They  preserve  fish,  and  all  kinds  ol'  meat  taken  in  their  hunt.'!,  by  smoking. 
The  tail  of  the  beaver  is  parboiled  before  it  is  smoked. 

2'.\2.   It  is  ditlicidt  to  estimate  what  pro|iorlion  of  their  support  those  bands  in  this 
tribe,  which  rely  on  the  cha.se  for  subsistence,  derive  from  the  '•  sptmtanoous  fruits  and 
productions  of  the  forest."     Wild  rice  is  the  most  important  article  for  food  that  grows 
Pt.  IV.  — S 
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spontaneously.  Whortle-berriea,  black-bcrrics,  rasp-berries,  straw-berries,  and  cran- 
berries, are  delicacies  which  they  enjoy  in  their  season.  They  get  but  little  wild 
honey,  an  article  of  which  they  are  not  very  fond.  They  manufacture  maple  sugar  to 
considerable  extent.  In  a  favorable  season,  they  produce  some  15,000  pounds  of 
this  article,  the  labor  of  which  is  performed  chiefly  by  the  women. 

233.  In  seasons  of  scarcity,  they  arc  sometimes  straitened  for  provisions.  At  such 
times,  they  use  their  resources  economically;  and  if  the  ground  is  not  frozen  or  covered 
with  snow,  they  dig  wild  potatoes,  artichokes,  and  other  nutritious  roots.  Suffering  by 
famine  is  seldom  known  in  this  trilx;;  their  large  annuities,  together  with  the  proceeds 
of  their  labor  and  lunits.  are  sullicicnt  to  secure  them  against  extreme  want. 


(I). 


C  0  S  T  V  M  K . 


231.  Indians  of  both  sexes  consider  the  Mackinac  blanket  an  essential  article  of 
dress  at  all  times.  "White  blankets  are  preferred  in  the  winter,  and  colored  in  the 
summer.  Eed  is  a  favorite  color  with  the  young,  and  green  with  the  aged.  Three 
point  blankets  are  worn  by  men,  and  two  and  a  half  point  by  women.  The  calico 
shirts,  cloth  leggins,  and  buck-fkiii  moccasins,  worn  by  both  .sexes,'  are  similar.  In 
addition  to  the  above  articles,  the  women  wear  a  broad-cloth  petticoat,  or  mantelet, 
susjH'nded  from  the  liii>s  and  extending  lx.'low  the  knee.  No  part  of  the  garments 
worn  by  this  tribe  is  made  of  luatt'riiils  the  growth  of  their  own  country,  except  tiiat 
tiieir  leggins  and  niocciisins  iwv  soniciiuies  made  of  deer-skins,  dres.sed  by  themselves. 
Blankets  and  mantelets  last  iilioiit  one  }ear.  Leggins,  moccasins,  and  shirts,  last  lait  a 
short  time.  A  common  dress  for  a  man  costs  about  $12 ;  for  a  woman,  about  $1').  A 
holi<lay  dress,  with  ornaments,  costs  about  SlOU. 

23-5.  The  Winnel)agoes  adapt  their  dress  to  varying  circumstances,  occasions,  and 
se;i.sons.  The  chiefs  wear  nothing  peculiar  to  designate  their  ollice,  except  it  be  medals 
received  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  liabits  of  the  Indians  of  this 
tribe,  resj)ecting  undressing  for  Ix'il  at  night,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  whites. 

230.  These  Indians  attach  great  value  to  oriuinients.  Wampum,  ear-lK)bs,  rings, 
bracelets,  and  bells,  are  the  most  coinmon  oruiiments  worn  by  them.  IIead-dre.s.ses, 
ornamented  with  eagles'  fcatbers,  are  worn  by  the  warriors  on  pidilic  occasions. 
Warriors  only  arc  allowed  to  wear  the  l<.'ather  of  the  war  eagle.  Most  of  the  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  Winnebagoes  ari'  procured  from  their  traders. 

2-37.  Some  of  the  3oung  men  ■ml  women  nf  the  tril)e  paint  their  blankets  with  a 
variety  of  colors  and  figures.     This  is  usually  done  with  vermilion  and  other  paints, 

'  liiis  is  ft  iiiistako,  sn  far  a.s  relates  to  li'frgiiis,  which  are  male  atiJ  female  in  their  cut  anil  shape;  the  latter 
being  seated^  half  the  length  uf  the  foriiiei'. 
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purchased  of  their  tra^c  m.  Vegetable  dyes  arc  used  but  little  by  them.  They  do  not 
tattoo  their  bodies.  A  ;  arge  majority  of  the  young  and  middle-aged,  of  botli  sexes, 
paint  their  faces  when  tl  ey  dress  for  a  dance,  and  on  all  public  occasions.  Vermilion, 
Prussian  blue,  and  chron-.e  yellow,  are  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  'ihe  men  fre- 
(jucntly  besmear  their  bodies  with  wiiite  clay  when  they  join  a  public  dance. 

2.38.  They  have  no  badge  of  oflice. 

239.  The  Winnebngo  women  wear  no  curls  or  false  hair ;  they  uniformly,  old  and 
young,  divide  the  hair  from  the  foreliead  to  the  back  of  the  crown,  and  wear  it  col- 
lected in  a  roll  from  the  back  of  tlie  neck,  confined  witli  ribbons  and  bead-strings.  The 
men  and  boys  wear  their  hair  cut  similar  to  tlio  whites,  except  that  they  all  wear  a 
small  quantity  on  the  back  of  the  crown  long  and  braided,  which  braids  are  tied  at  the 
end  with  ribbon.  These  Indians  have  lait  little  beard,  which  is  usually  plucked  by 
tweezers.     Only  one  or  two  men  in  this  tribe  wear  whiskers. 

240.  The  skin  of  the  Indian  is  tliinncr  than  that  of  the  white  man,  the  surface  is 
smoother,  and  the  lines  or  indentations  more  regular." 

[The  fact  l.i^.'v  >t  to  notice  by  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  above 
remarks,  is  l)el:jved  to  be  a  general  one  amnng  the  traits  of  tiie  North  American  Indians, 
and  connnends  itself  to  the  attention  of  physiologists.  After  this  general  survey  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  tribes  who  have  so  long  occupied  a  position  on  our 
frontiers,  and  filled  so  prominent  a  niche  in  Indian  history  as  the  Winnebiigoes,  it  will 
bo  a}i[)ropri.',te  to  introduce  the  manners,  customs  iind  opinions  of  the  Sioux  or 
Dacotahs-  -a  cognate,  but  still  more  numerous  and  important  tribe. 

3.    MANNERS,    CUSTOMS,    AND    OPINIONS    OF    TIIE 

DALOTAIIS. 

These  remarks  on  the  Dacotahs  are  l:om  Mr.  Philander  Prescott  —  a  man  who  is 
well  acquainted  Avith  their  oral  language  and  customs,  who  has  had  many  years  of 
personal  o1)servation  among  these  trilx's,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  their  opinions, 
and  whose  judgment  on  the  scenes  passing  before  him  is  l)elieved  to  be  at  once  accurate, 
aud  jjerfectly  candid  and  truthful.] 

191.'  "  There  are  four  seasons  for  hunting.  In  spring,  furs  and  wild  fowl ;  in  summer, 
deer  are  hunted  ;  in  the  fall,  furs  and  deers  ;  in  the  winter,  deers  and  furs.  In  spring, 
nniskrats,  otters,  beavers,  minks,  martens,  fi.shes.  In  siunmer,  red  skins  of  deer.  In 
fall,  nniskrats,  coons,  otters,  beavers,  and  deers.     In  winter,  the  same.     Buflido  are 

'  Vide  Appendix,  Part  I. 
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hunted  mostly  on  liorscbat-k,  with  guns  and  the  how.  I  have  heard  Indians  say  that 
they  liave  shot  an  arrow  clear  tiirouj^ii  a  bulValo,  and  the  arrow  fell  to  the  ground  on 
tlie  other  side. 

l'.)2.  Hunting  is  carried  on  as  a  common  livelihood,  and  all  join  in  lor  the  support 
of  their  families,  when  they  can  he  kept  sober.  Hunger  drives  many  of  them  out 
luniting.  If  a  man  k.lls  a  deer,  the  one  who  gets  to  him  fir.st  receives  the  best  piece. 
Sometimes  the  slayer  gets  nothing  l)ut  the  hide,  for  when  they  are  very  hungry  there 
is  great  pulling  and  hauling  for  the  meat.  The  chief  never  interferes.  The  strongest 
is  liie  iiest  fellow,  and  Ivei'^is  what  he  gets.  They  have  no  secret  art.s,  only  their  jugglery 
and  tlie  medicine-dance.  Any  one  belonging  to  the  medicine-dance  can  act  as  doctor, 
priest,  juggler,  or  any  thing  else  that  he  can  jierform.  Tliey  steal,  get  drunk,  uun-dcr, 
do  all  sorts  of  mischief,  and  notwithstanding  all  this  are  looked  upon  as  great  medicine- 
men. .Morning  and  evening  are  the  most  suitable  hours  for  hunting.  The.><e  Indians 
do  not   luint    at   night. 

lit.'!.  Bears  and  wolves  are  .shot  with  a  gun.  The  anteloi)o  is  a  singular  animal, 
and  is  easily  decoyed  by  hiding  yourself  in  the  grass  and  stic^king  something  red 
on  a  small  >tick  and  raising  it  abovt-  the  grass  a  little.  The  antelope  will  come  to 
see  what  it  is — tliey  raise  tiu'  red  iU'licle  every  now  and  tlien,  and  let  it  I'all  again. 
The  antelope  keeps  appi'oaeliing.  in  this  way  tliey  decoy  them  close  enough  to 
be  sliot.  The  Indians  use  baits  for  bea\er  of  dillerent  kinds.  An  Indian  who  eau  kill 
a  large  lunnber  vi'  ln'uviTs  thinks  himself  a  great  medieiiu'-man.  The  Indians  pretend 
to  say  there  is  a  great  art  in  setting  traps  lor  bea\er,  to  be  successful.  They  pretend 
to  ciiarin  some  kind  of  animals  by  mimicking  tbem.  and  sometimes  sui'ceed  in  killing 
game   in  this  way. 

I'.l-l.  T'he  drying  or  curing  skins  is  done  by  the  women  Ui  'stU',  iniless  he  men 
should  be  on  a  hunt  alone;  then,  of  course,  they  have  to  cure  tiie  skins  themselves. 
After  the  hide  is  taken  from  the  animal,  it  is  brought  home,  and  the  women  take  the 
tiesli  olV  with  a  bone,  carried  with  them  for  thai  puirpose,  sharp  at  one  en<l.  This  meat, 
when  taken  oil',  is  about  as  thick  as  the  skin  itself,  and  is  generally  roasted  by  the 
women,  and  eaten,  after  the  hair  is  shaven  off  with  a  very  sharp  knifv  Then  small 
holes  are  cut  all  round  the  skin  ;  strings  run  all  roimd,  which  are  laslu'd  to  the  polef  of 
the  lodge  inside;  the  hre  dries  it  in  one  night;  in  the  morning,  it  is  taken  down 
and  I'ohled  to  the  size  of  the  pack,  convenient  for  travelling;  say  one  liiot  by  eighteen 
inches  lo.iLT.  \Vhen  they  dress  them,  they  'ake  the  grease  oil',  as  taimers  do;  then 
dip  them  into  water  wherein  are  brains  of  deer;  boil  and  stretch  them  on  lour  .s((uare 
poles  tied,  and  pushed  into  the  ground.  They  then  commence  scraping  with  a  scraper 
made  either  of  bone,  horn,  or  iron.     A  fire  is  kei)t  up  to  dry  slowly.     The  women 
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scrape  until  dry;  then  dip  the  .skin  in  the  hrnin-water,  and  scrape  dry  again;  then  dip 
in  the  water  a  third  time ;  and  every  time  the  water  is  Avrung  out  hefore  the  skin  is 
stretched.  If,  after  all  this  working,  the  skin  is  hairy  or  still',  it  is  drawn  ovi'r  a  cord 
as  large  as  the  linger,  for  some  time,  as  hard  as  they  can  pull,  which  softens  it  nuich : 
sometimes  this  is  the  last  proces.s,  except  smoking.  This  is  done  by  digging  a  hole 
in  the  ground  about  a  foot  deep,  putting  in  a  little  fire  and  some  rotten  wood,  when 
the  skin  is  sewed  into  a  bag  and  hung  over  the  smoke  :  in  ten  miiuites  *\io  skin  is  ready 
for  u.se.  An  Indian  may  bring  in  a  deer  in  the  morning,  and  before  bed-time  his  wile 
will  have  some  moccasins  made  of  the  skin.  The  skins  killed  out  of  season  are  of  a 
dark  color ;  and  the  hair  scanty,  short,  and  thin. 

19-j.  They  spear  fish,'  and  also  take  them  by  hook  and  line.  They  spear  them 
under  the  ice  in  the  winter  by  cutting  a  hole  about  six  inches  across  and  covering 
themselves  over  with  a  robe ;  -  then  they  can  see  the  bottom.  They  make  a  small  (ish 
of  wood  and  tie  a  string  to  it,  and  fasten  it  to  a  little  stick,  giving  it  a  slight  jerk 
now  and  then.  Tiny  cause  this  wooden  counterf(>it  to  play  about,  and  the  fish  will 
dart  at  it,  when,  at  that  moment,  the  spear  is  thrown  and  strikes  the  fish.  Some 
Indians  make  fish-weirs.  Little  boys  shoot  the  small  sun-llsh  with  a  bow  and  an 
arrow,  with  a  little  spciir  fastened  to  it.^  A  string  is  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the 
bow,  and  this  to  the  arrow,  so  that  when  the  fish  is  speared  it  can  be  prdled  up.  This 
is  done  in  the  same  way  as  above,  through  the  ice.  The  Indians  dry  the  fish  to  cure 
them,  and  they  keep  good  for  a  long  time  cured  in  this  wiy. 

19G.  (,'hildren  are  ta.;ght,  when  young,  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  shoot,  spear,  and 
hunt.  They  commence  hunting  at  about  twelve  years ;  that  is,  large  game.  Widows 
are  often  supported,  as  far  as  the  chase  will  support  them,  by  their  sons.  I  have  not 
known  the  Sioux  women  to  make  use  of  fire-arms  for  hunling. 

1117.  The  Indians  of  the  .Mississippi  have  abandoned  the  use  of  the  bow  in  the  chase, 
but  carry  it  about  as  a  weapon  of  defence.  On  the  Upper  St.  Peter's  river,  the  bow  and 
arrow  are  much  used  in  hi.nting  buH'alo.  The  common  shot-gun  is  employed  11  ir  deer 
and  bufl'alo.  A  IL'W  u.se  the  ritio  for  shooting  de(.'r.  Tiie  Inilians,  for  the  fidl-hnnt, 
are  supiilicd  mostly  l)^'  the  trader,",  with  anminnition  :  from  one  pound  to  twelve  is  about 
the  amount  each  Indian  gets  for  his  fidl-hunt,  according  to  the  character  and  capacity 
of  the  man.  In  the  spring  about  the  same  amount  is  furnished.  The  price  is  about 
one  dollar  a  ])ound.  The  traders  furnish  all  that  are  willing  to  hunt  and  are  the 
most  inclined  to  be  honest.  They  get  from  five  to  thirty  traps,  and  sou<e  from  the 
annuities  also,  but  they  lose  and  waste  a  great  many.     ^lany  of  tlie  Indians  do  not 
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kill  in  the  course  of  the  year  as  much  in  amount  as  thoy  receive  from  government  in 
annuities. 

198.  War-parties  are  raised  by  any  person  who  feels  aggrieveJ,  or  luis  liad  a  relative 
killed.  If  he  cannot  carry  out  his  designs,  he  Avill  employ  some  one  else  whom  he 
thinks  is  able  to  make  a  successful  trip.  The  head  of  the  party  must  be  a  great 
medicine-man,  a  prophet,  or  in  some  other  way  distinguished.  The  Avar-chief  makes  a 
dance  every  throe  or  four  nights,  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  party  marches. 
This  is  in  the  lodge.  All  join  who  choose,  and  any  one  can  return,  if  he  .so  plea.se, 
after  they  have  started.  They  have  nothing  like  enlistment.  Every  man  acts  much 
as  he  pleases.  On  these  excursions  the  war-chief  makes  laws  after  they  get  started, 
which,  if  any  one  breaks,  he  gets  his  gun  broke,  and  blanket  out.  by  five  or  six 
warriors  who  are  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Avar-chief  Tliey  dance  when  they 
come  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy's  country.  Every  m;i,u  furnishes  his  own 
provisions.  There  is  no  public  arrangement  for  these  war-parties.  Every  man  acts 
for  himself 

199.  The  order  of  the  march  is  made  by  the  war-chief  lie  tells  the  party  where 
tlu'v  will  camp,  what  they  will  kill,  and  what  they  will  see  during  the  day.  The  Avar- 
chief  makes  his  dances,  Avhich  is  all  the  ceremony  before  the  march.  They  move  as 
suits  themselves  —  in  Indian  tile,  generally.  They  ha\e  no  rules  for  that  purpose. 
They  have  very  good  root.s,  Avhu'u  they  apply  to  Avouuds.  They  have  many  roots 
they  use  for  food.  In  the.se  avu-  excursion.-,  they  pretend  the  medicine  in  their  Avar 
sacks  Avill  giAX  them  courage  and  success,  Avithout  eating  of  it.  Great  precaution  is 
ii.sed  on  the  march.  Three  or  four  are  ahvays  sent  ahead  -A'  the  party  as  spies,  Avho 
stop  two  or  three  times  in  a  day,  and  lit  the  party  come  up,  and  tell  Avhat  they  have 
seen  and  heard ;  and  tiien  there  is  a  little  council  on  the  subject. 

200.  The  chiefs  haA'e  A'ory  little  command  or  control  of  a  village,  or  in  the  Avar; 
and  chiefs  do  not  often  go  to  Avar.  In  battle  there  is  no  order.  After  the  battle  com- 
mences, thero  is  no  concert  nor  calmness.  Every  thing  is  irregular.  If  they  retreat, 
each  one  naakes  the  best  of  his  Avay  In  me  lie  can. 

201.  The  plan  of  attack  is  made  known  to  the  party  by  the  Avar-chief,  if  po.'isible. 
Thij  spies  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  plan  of  the  battle  is  then  fixed. 
Vvhen  they  are  near  enough  they  have  aAvhistle  to  blow,  at  Avhich  sound  they  all  fire; 
tlicn  the  AA'ar-Avliod'.  ,^omcs  •  ud  they  charge  on  the  enemy.  There  is  no  order  of 
retreat.  No  rallyiiig-i'ince  named.  When  the  Avorsted  jiarty  Hies,  their  antagonists 
ibllow  in  irregulnr  pursuit. 

202.  Pri.soners  have  their  hands  tied  I)ehinil  them,  and  have  to  Avalk  Avith  the  Avar- 
party.     We  hear  of  no  jK'i"sons  having  been  burnt  in  modern  times.     Captive  children 
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are  adopted  into  ftvmilics  willing  to  receive  them,  and    xe  treated  in  the  same  way  aa 
their  own  children. 

203.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  among  the  Indians, 
the  condition  of  equality  being  universally  recognised  among  them. 

204,  They  generally  treat  female  captives  with  respect.  We  hear  of  no  violation 
of  chastity  in  their  war-parties.  During  their  absence,  the  cause  of  their  being  chaste 
on  tlicse  excursions,  they  say,  is  that  they  may  not  bring  vengeance  down  upon  their 
own  heads;  that  is,  displease  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  and  ihe  war-medicine,  as  they 
would  be  made  to  suflbr  for  their  incontincnc}'.  They  must  keei>  tliemselves  from 
women  all  the  time  they  are  out  at  war.  Superstition  has  a  controlling  influence 
over  them,  in  this,  as  in  other  respects. 
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20").  A  common  dress  is  used  in  war,  with  frontlets  of  honor  on  the  head.  When 
thoy  arc  about  to  make  the  attack,  they  then  put  on  all  their  finery.  Red  and  black 
paint  are  the  most  used.  Sometimes  one  side  of  the  face  is  painted  red,  the  other 
blaclv ;  some  are  streaked,  some  spotted,  &c.  Eagle  feathers  are  worn.  The  tail  of  the 
bird  is  the  jmrt  used. 

20G.  The  hair  is  1)raided.  If  they  kill  an  enemy,  they  unbraid  the  hair,  and  black 
thomsolvos  all  over,  and  wear  a  small  knot  of  swan's-down  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
Thoy  dross  as  moiiniors,  yot  rejoice.  The  head  is  not  shaved.  Some  i\}\v  of  them 
have  nocklacos  of  boars'  claws.  They  have  many  ornaments  for  the  ears,  arm,s,  log.s, 
and  feet,  together  with  little  belts. 

207.  Fire-arms  arc  iirincipally  used  in  war  at  present.  War-clubs,  1k)ws  and  arrows, 
as  well  as  knives,  aio  oan-iod ;  nil  of  which  are  used  after  an  enemy  is  shot.  The 
same  kiiifo  is  used  for  all  purposes. 

208.  Tlio  war-dance  is  danced  by  males  alone,  l)efore  they  go  to  war.  The  scali> 
dance  is  danced  by  the  women."  The  men  sing  and  beat  the  drum.  Tlie  women  sing 
also.  The  dance  of  the  braves  is  performed  by  the  men.  They  dance  to  the  tlnindor. 
The  groat  medicine-dance  is  danced  by  men  and  women.  Tlie  round-dance  is  also 
diinced  by  both  sexes.  This  dance  is  designed  to  appease  the  thunder  that  they  suppose 
is  or  may  be  displeased  witii  t!iom.  The  dance  to  tiie  sun  is  porforinod  by  two  ycmng 
men,  with  .several  men  boating  on  raw  hides.  They  dance  for  two  da^s  and  iiigbts."  The 
dance  to  the  moon  is  danced  by  the  men ;  they  dance  all  night,  and  at  daylight  thoy 

'  Vide  I'lutc      ,  Part  II. 
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fear  tlio  dawning  lifrlit,  and  stop.  Tlio  danci-  of  tlio  giant  is  dancod  liy  I)i)tli  men  and 
wonu'n;  tlioy  move  round  a  largo  kottk'  of  lioiling  nu-at,  and  as  tlicy  danci'  round,  tiicy 
(liriist  tiic'ir  arms  in.  and  pull  out  iiieccs  of  mi-at,  and  eat,  without  Ijiu'ning  themselves. 
They  say  the  eliildren  learn  nil  the  choruses  by  hearing  the  paront-s  sing  them.  They 
enter  the  ring  of  dances  at  the  age  of  (ive  years;  some  of  them,  somewhat  older. 
'I'hey  have  a  llsli-dance,  at  which  they  eat  raw  lish. 

I2(i!).  Hall  plays  arc  |ilayed  hy  hoth  men  and  women,  and  heavy  bets  depend  cai  the 
i.-siie.'  I  helievi'  there  is  but  one  kind  of  ball  jilaying.  One  village  plays  against 
another.  The  boundaries  are  near  a  half  mile.  The  ball  is  started  from  tlii'  middle. 
Each  i)arty  strives  to  get  the  ball  over  the  respective  boundaries;  for  instance,  tiie 
boundaries  are  east  and  west ;  one  party,  or  village,  will  try  to  carry  the  ball  west,  and 
t!ie  other  east,  li'  a  village  or  party  gets  the  ball  over  the  eastern  boinidary,  tiiey 
eliaiige  sides,  and  the  next  time  they  have  to  try  and  get  it  over  the  western  Ixiundary  ; 
so.  if  llic  Muiie  party  pro[)els  it  over  the  western  l)oundary,  they  win  one  game,  and 
another  bet  is  played  for.  The  liall  is  carved,  and  thrown  in  a  stick  about  two  or  three 
feet  long,  willi  a  little  circle  at  the  end  to  assist  in  picking  it  n[).  Tliis  iioiip  has  some 
buck.-kin  colds  across  to  kvv\)  the  liall  in.  I  havi"  known  an  Indian  to  throw  the  ball 
over  the  iHiundaries  in  tiiree  throws.  When  it  is  seen  Hying  tiu'ough  the  air, 
tJHTc  is  a  great  sliout  and  hurra  by  the  spectators.  They  sonietiiues  pick  u[)  the  ball, 
and  run  over  tlie  lines,  witiiout  being  overtaken  by  any  of  the  ojiposite  party.  Then 
a  great  shout  is  raist'd  again,  to  lu-ge  on  the  playiTs.  Horses,  guns,  kettles,  blankets, 
wampum,  cidico.  beads,  i^tc.,  are  lict.  This  game  is  \ery  laborious,  and  occasionally 
tlie  players  reci'ive  some  hard  blows,  either  from  the  club  or  ball.  I  once  saw  a  man 
almost  killed  with  the  ball;  he  stood  in  front  of  the  player  that  was  going  to  throw  the 
ball,  who  threw  with  great  lijrce  and  aimed  too  low.  The  ball  struck  the  other  in  the 
side,  and  kiKicked  him  sensi'less  Ibr  ,-ome  lime.  As  to  the  elfects.  I  do  uot  jicrceive 
that  an\'  serious  e\il  results,  if  rre  I'xcejit  the  gambling.  Hall  is  generally  played  in 
-May  and  .Func  and  in  winter.     They  do  not  race  much. 

nil).  They  play  with  a  dish  and  use  plum-stones  ligured  and  marked.  Se\en  is 
the  gami'.  Sometimes  they  throw  the  whole  count;  at  others  they  throw  two  or 
three  times,  but  lVe<]ueutly  miss,  and  the  ue.\t  one  takes  the  dish.  The  dish  which 
they  \)h\y  in  is  round,  and  will  hold  about  two  ((uarts.  Women  pla_\'  this  game  more 
than  the  men.  and  often  lose  all  their  trinkets  at  it.  The  play  of  moccasins  is  practised 
by  the  men,  and  large  bets  are  made.  In  this  game  they  take  sides;  one  party 
playing  against  the  otlaM'.  One  siile  will  sing,  whilst  one  man  of  the  other  party 
hides  the  ball  in  a  moccasin.     There;  are  three  moccasins  used  lor  the  purpij.xe.     The 
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muu  takes  the  ball  or  Htick  between  his  thumb  and  foreruifrer,  and  slips  it  from  one 
moc<'asin  to  anotiier  several  times,  and  leaves  it  in  one  ol"  them  and  then  stoiis.  .sume- 
thin;,'  like  thimhle-play.  The  party  tliat  have  been  singing  have  to  guess  in  which 
moceasin  the  ball  is;  for  wliicli  purpose  one  man  in  chosen.  If  he  guesses  where  the 
ball  is  the  first  time,  he  loses.  Should  the  ball  not  lie  in  the  moccasin  that  he  gues.se.s 
the  first  time,  he  can  try  again.  Tie  has  now  two  moccasins  for  a  choice.  lie  has 
now  to  guess  which  one  the  ball  is  in.  li"  ho  is  successful,  lie  wins:  if  not,  ho  loses. 
So  they  have  only  one  chance  in  two  of  winning.  AVlien  one  side  loses,  the  other  side 
give  up  the  moccasins  to  the  other  party  to  try  their  luck  awhile  at  hiding  the  ball. 
They  have  no  high  numlx'rs  in  the  games.  They  now  play  cards  mostly  for  bets  and 
amusenieiit.  Some  play  away  every  thing  they  possess,  except  Mieir  wives  and 
cliildren.     I  never  heard  of  their  having  gambled  them  away. 

'J  11.  When  an  Indian  dies,  he  is  wrapped  up  in  the  clothes  ho  died  in,  and  is  laid 
u|ion  a  scailbld.  If  his  friends  think  enough  of  him  to  cover  him  decently-,  they  do 
so  by  throwing  new  lilanket.s,  white,  .scarlet,  &c.,  over  him.  Calico  is  also  thrown 
o\ei'  the  <leail  Ijody  in  some  instances.  As  many  as  two  blankets  are  thrown 
over  a  corpse,  but  these  do  not  remain.  AVheii  tlii'  corjise  is  abandoned,  these 
arc  all  taken  oil"  liut  one.  The  rest  are  ke[)t  to  make  a  gix'at  niedlcine-dauce  with, 
l()r  the  repose  of  the  spirits.  A  few  words  iire  addressed  to  the  spirit  of  the  departed, 
and  all  pre,«ent  hurst  into  a  ilood  of  tears  and  wailing.  The  character  of  the  address 
is  for  the  spirit  to  remain  in  his  own  place,  and  not  disturb  his  friends  ami  relatives: 
and  ](romises  are  made  (Jii  the  part  of  the  mourners  to  be  fiiithful  in  keeping  their  laws 
and  customs  in  making  leasts  for  the  departed  spirit,-;.  The  practice  of  burying  imple- 
ments with  the  dead  is  not  practi.sed  by  the  Indians,  e.vcept  it  is  by  particuhir  request. 
This  is  done  for  the  spirit  to  make  use  of  the  implements  the  same  as  in  this  life —  to 
make  a  living  by  them.     Implements  of  note  have  never  lx;en  dug  up  in  this  country. 

212.  Graves  are  generally  made  on  the  highest  land  they  can  liiid.  Sometimes  these 
are  situated  on  lowlands.  The  corjise  is  jait  in,  .sometimes  with  all  the  limbs  drawn 
up,  sometimes  extended.  The  wood  and  earth  are  put  over  the  grave,  the  pickets 
lying  slanting  both  ways  until  they  meet  at  the  top.  These  pickets  are  put  all  around, 
about  two  rods  sipiare.  This  is  about  all  that  is  (k)ne,  except  that  a  flag  is  sometimes 
put  up  at  a  grave,  and  remains  there  until  worn  out. 

2lo.  The  corpse  is  placed  in  any  direction  and  iiosition.  as  the  Indians  are  not 
mathematicians,  nor  iirecise  in  any  of  their  works.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  their 
burning-grounds  would  be  very  irregular. 

214.  The  Sioux  do  not  bury  in  a  sitting  posture,  except  when  thev  have  k'cii  to 
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war,  niul  one  of  tlii'iu  lia,-<  lurn  killed;  ill  wliicii  i-aw  tlicy  M't  him  iiii  ami  (Irw  him 
ill  all  the  fhiery  tlu^y  run  dlttaiii. 

21").  Th(>  (lead  arc  wrappod  in  the  dress  they  die  in,  and  sometimes  there  are  other 
fine  dresses  put  on  over  that. 

lilC).  Some  are  put  in  l)arks,  some  in  ho.ves,  and  others  are  only  wrapped  in  skins  or 
blankets.  Heasts  of  i)rey  seldom  ever  timch  them.  The  little  red  sijuiriel  they  say 
sometimes  devours  the  corpsi'.  and  therelin'e  the  Indians  will  not  eat  tinit  animal. 

'J  17.  Flaiis  are  huiiL'  up  o\i'r  eiiiel's  and  warriors.  For  other  Iniliaiis,  a  piece  of 
white  cotton  is  used  instead.     This  custom  !;■<  ancient. 

218.  The  custom  of  the  Siou.\  ov  Dacotahs  is,  to  ^rather  the  hones  of  the  dead  aiiout 
one  year  alter  the}-  have  been  put  ui»  in  a  scallijld,  and  mourn  over  them  ibr  the  last 
time  as  the  tinal  honors  lor  the  remains  of  the  hotly.  The  ceremony  is  public  wailing, 
and  much  grief  is  displayed.' 

219.  The  Sioux  have  no  charucl-liouscs. 

22(1.   Incineration  of  bodies  is  not  practised. 

221.  Tlioy  scarity  themselves,  and  cut  their  long  hair  off  in  about  half  its  original 
length.  The  men  black  their  liicci  and  bodies,  wear  old  clothes,  and  go  barefoot. 
When  they  i)ossil)l_\  can,  the  women  cut  tiieir  hair,  .scarily,  wear  old  clothes,  ;ro  bare- 
foot and  bare-leggeil.  and  tear  the  borders  off  their  ]>etticoats.  The  dead  are  lancnted 
by  wailing  lo  the  height  of  their  voices.  They  can  be  heard  two  or  three  miles  in  a 
calm  evening.  For  one  year  they  visit  the  [dace  of  the  dead,  and  carry  Ibod/  and 
make  a  feast  tor  the  dead,  to  feed  the  .sjiirit  of  the  departed.  The  Sioux  do  not  carry 
images  of  the  departed,  but  the  (,'hi[>pewas  do.     The  Indians  have  no  beard. 


222.  When  a  person  first  dies  and  is  put  upon  a  .scaflbld,  they  sometimes  light  a  fire 
somewhere  near.  The  ru)>bish  is  all  cleared  awa\  from  under  the  .scaffold,  and  every 
thing  is  kcjit  clean  avoiind  the  place. 

22.'>.  They  make  no  mounds.  Soinelimes  they  put  uji  grave-jiosts,  and  paint  char- 
acters on  them,  denoting  the  number  of  enemies  killeil,  prisoners  taken,  &c. 


'This  custom  Mr.  Flctolur  diJ  not  ob.-c'ivc  uinoni;  tlie  Winncbagoes. 
'  Vide  Plate  3,  I'art  I. 
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L"JI.  There  are  several  loii^' mounds,  or  nioiiiid-liUo  eiiiiiieiiees,  in  the  Sioiix  country, 
on  the  St.  Croix.  S(.  IVter's,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  most  of  wiiieh  are  Hnjipofied  to  bo 
natural.  Some  are  lil'ty  Icet  hij^li.  I  think  the  Sioux  have  m.t  cneiyy  enoii;,'h  to 
build  such  niouiids. 

til!").  Till'  orphans  fio  to  soiiu'  of  tin'  nearest  relations.  Very  seldom  iloes  the  chief 
look  after  any  but  his  own,  ami  he  is  genenlly  .so  poor  that  he  cannot  take  care  even 
of  his  own  children  as  he  should  do. 

•Jliti.  The  children  take  care  of  their  ap'd  parents  :  if  none,  the  next  of  kin  take 
care  of  them,  and  they  an'  burieil  by  the  same  persons. 

2'2~.  The  loiliics  are  from  eifiht  to  lifteeii  leet  in  diameter,  about  ton  "o  fiftocn  feet 
hijih,  and  made  of  bulI'alo-skiiiM  tanned.  KIk-skins  are  used  for  thi  purpose  also. 
The  suiiiiiiei'-house  is  Imilt  ol'  wooil,  or  perches  set  upii^dit.  twenty  or  thirty  feel  loiiir, 
by  lifteeii  or  t\veiit\  '  The  |)erche.s  are  set  in  llie  firoiind  about  one  fiiot,  and  are 

about  six  feet  out  of  ,i  muhI.  Over  this  is  put  a  roof  of  elm  bark.  They  are  very 
comfortable  for  summer  use.  The  lodjic  of  skin  lasts  three  or  four  years :  the  lodge 
of  w(i(i(l  seven  or  eight  years.  The  skin  lodge  they  carry  aliont  on  their  backs  and 
oil  horses  through  all  their  winter  hunts.  It  is  made  in  the  shaiio  of  a  funnel.  This 
accommodates  from  live  to  ten  persons  always.  In  some  lodges,  the  Sioux  of  the  plains 
say  they  have  feasted  fifty  warriors  with  ease.  About  four  feet  is  what  one  person 
would  occu|)y.     The  women  construct  and  reiiioNc  the  Io(lges. 

22S.  (!anoes  are  made  of  wood  dug  out  of  large  trees  by  the  men  and  women.  The 
Sioux  build  but  few  bark  canoes,  and  even  tlie.se  are  poor  and  ill-constructed.  The 
wood  canoes  run  light,  and  carry  from  one  to  fifteen  |iorsons.  1'hey  are  from  eight  to 
twenty  ll'ct  long. 

220.  They  are  no  mechanics.  They  would  like  to  have  every  thing  the  whites  have, 
but  do  not  wish  to  work  lijr  it.  They  say  it  is  a  shame  lor  a  man  to  go  to  hard  work, 
and  would  rather  spend  all  their  lives  in  ignorance  and  misery  than  adopt  the  white 
people's  plan  of  living  by  hard  work.  Yeiy  few  mechanical  tools  are  in  play  by  the 
Indian.s,  still  they  like  to  have  them.  A  saw,  drawing-knife,  auger,  gimlet,  adze,  and 
large  axe.  are  about  all  they  care  about.     Files  and  wood-rasps  are  called  for  often. 

2.'^)(l.  The  women  do  the  cooking.  I?aw  meat  is  .seldom  eaten,  only  in  some  particular 
dances.  'I'lie  meal  is  cookeil  done  iind  often  roasted.  I  kdievo  they  can  boil  the  lish 
full  as  well  as  the  wiiites.  Some  kinds  of  lish  tiiey  boil  whole.  Salt  is  n.sed,  but  not 
a  large  amount.  Milk  they  do  not  relish.  I  never  heard  of  their  using  bark  or  wood 
to  boil  ill.  Till,  sheet-iron,  copjier,  and  bras.s,  are  the  kind  of  kettles  now  in  use.  Tiio 
clay  ])ofs  have  disappeared  altogether.     They  have  no  regular  time  for  meals. 
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231.  Tlie  moat,  in  curing  it,  is  cut  into  tliin  nlices,  some  a  f(X)t,  some  two  fbct  square, 
and  laid  on  a  frame,  over  a  jientle  fire,  until  it  is  dry.  They  use  no  salt.  Everytliinp; 
is  dried.  Tlie  meat  of  all  kinds  of  animals  is  drietl.  The  leaver-tails  ftre  Iniiled.  then 
dried.  Fisii  are  cut  thin  and  laid  over  a  fire  and  dried.  The  C'hippewas  hang  the 
white-fish  and  toulalx',  a  species  of  white-fi.xh,  up  by  the  tail.  They  run  a  sharp  stick 
throuffh  the  tail,  and  i)ut  ten  on  a  .stick.  This  is  in  the  fall.  The  fish  keep  all  winter 
in  this  way,  fresh  and  j:(Ktd. 

2'.]'2.  \'ery  little  reliance  is  put  on  the  sjwntaneous  pHnlucts  of  tiie  forests  of  the 
country-.  I{o<jts  are  much  used  and  serve  them  for  f«)od,  and  are  of  great  iK'uefit  to 
them  in  miiny  instances.  Plums,  whortleberries,  cranlx'rries,  ha/.lenut.s,  tipsinah,'  and 
psinciiah,'  are  found  in  al)undance  in  the  ponds,  iind  are  used  for  food.  Tipsinah  is 
found  in  the  jjiairies,  and  used  for  food  also.  Wild-honey  is  found  of  late  years  iu 
this  country.  AVhen  1  first  came  into  the  country,  in  IHll),  there  were  no  bees  to  bo 
seen.  The  Indians  are  remarkably  fonil  of  honey,  but  make  bad  use  of  it.  They  put 
a  quantity  of  it,  cond)  and  all,  dirt,  too.  into  a  kettle,  and  boil  it,  and  make  a  fea.st  of 
the  hot  honey,  dirt,  comb,  and  water.  The  conseiiuence  i.s,  that  they  are  not  able 
to  retain  it  on  their  stomachs.  Sugar-making  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  aniongst 
the  Sioii.v,  but  they  are  so  ft)nd  of  sweet  things  they  do  not  sell  nuich.  The  ehildivu 
eat  it  almost  as  fast  as  they  make  it.  The  children  get  liit  on  it.  Rice  is  gathered 
in  small  tpiantities,  liy  some  of  the  Siou.v,  from  the  lakes. 

'23."».  The  bark  of  the  wooil-bean  and  butternut  is  used  on  these  occasions.  They 
do  collect  old  bones  if  they  have  the  least  apfwarance  of  marrow  or  fat  in  theiu,  and 
Ijoil  them  to  get  tlie  fat  out  of  them.  Mo.ss  is  not  eaten  by  tiie  .Sioux.  The  facts  are, 
the  Indians  are  unaccustomed  to  agriculture,  and  do  not  [)lant  sullicient  for  a  year's 
supply.  The  men  are  indolent.  The  game  is  getting  scarcer  every  year,  and  of  coui-so 
the  Indians  nuist  suffer.  The  laws  of  tiod  teach  us,  if  we  will  not  work  we  shall  not 
cat,  which  we  see  carried  out  amongst  the  Indians.  Were  the  men  as  industrious  as 
the  women,  they  would  Ix'  nuich  better. 

2.34.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  blanket,  a  shirt,  breech-cloth,  leggins,  and  moccasins. 
The  women,  a  blanket,  mantlet,  petticoat  of  blue  cloth,  leggins,  and  moccasins ;  all 
white  iK'ople's  manufiicturing,  except  the  nuK'casins.  These  dres.ses  last  from  four  to 
six  months.  They  re(iuire  alxmt  two  suits  jn-r  annum.  They  wear  out  more  clothes 
than  white  people  do.  The  cost  of  the  dress  is  about  from  twehe  to  fifteen  dollars  for 
the  malei<,  and  about  ten  to  thirteen  for  the  women,  without  ornaments,  &c. 


'  Ti'-jislii-nii,  tlie  Dacotali  turnip,  grows  on  the  dry  prairies.  It  is  very  nutritive.  They  also  call  our  tuniip 
by  the  name  name. 

'  I'-iiin'-rii,  a  bulbous  esculent  root,  whicb  grows  in  niarsLts.  It  is  abuut  the  size  of  a  imu'^  egg.  It  is  known 
as  llie  Dacotah  potato.     Large  quantities  of  it  grow  in  Minnesota. 
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235.  They  have  but  one  kind  of  dress,  that  ia  cloth  and  blankets,  on  days  of  plays 
and  dances.  They  wear  costly  dresses,  many  of  them.  Their  frontlets  and  trophies 
of  war  are  all  displaced  by  tlie  men  on  these  occasions.  The  civil-chiefs  and  war-ciiiefs 
are  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  poverty.  They  generally  are  poorer  clad  tlian 
any  of  the  rest.  The  men  take  their  shirt  and  Icggins  ofl'  at  night,  most  generally. 
Tlie  women  take  their  leggins  off  only.  Tlie  moccasins  are  taken  off  of  all  and  Inmg 
up  in  the  smoke  to  dry.  The  woman  keeps  her  blanket,  mantlet,  and  petticoat  on. 
The  man  keeps  his  blanket  and  breech-cloth  on. 

23G.  Ornaments  are  used  and  highly  valued  by  all,  both  great  and  small.  Silver 
and  wampum,  brooches  and  ear-bobs,  otter-skins,  polecats,  bear's  claws,  crows,  red-birds, 
ermine,  are  alx)ut  all  tlie  skins  used.  Shells  are  not  often  used ;  if  they  use  any,  they 
arc  imiH)rted.  The  war-eagle's  feather  is  highly  valued,  and  an  Indian  thinks  as  nnich 
of  them  as  an  officer  would  of  his  epaulettes.  The  ornaments  furnished  by  tlie  fur- 
trader  arc  all  of  American  manufacture. 

237.  Dyes  are  made  from  llowers  mostly,  and  roots  and  barks  of  trees.  They  <lyo 
i-ed,  puri)le,  blue,  black,  green,  yellow.  The  red  dye  is  made  from  the  top  of  the 
siunach  and  a  sinidl  root  I'ound  in  the  ground,  by  boiling.  Yellow  is  from  flowei"s  by 
Ijoiling.  Black  is  from  maple-bark,  butternut,  and  black  nmd  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  tiie  rivers.  Vermilion  is  still  sold  them  in  considerable  quantities;  red  clay,  blue, 
and  yellow,  are  also  used  by  the  men  to  paint  their  faces  and  bodies.  Oxide  of  iron  is 
found,  and  makes  paint  very  much  like  Spanish  brown,  and  is  much  used  by  all  the 
Sioux.  They  sometimes  puncture  the  skin  for  ornament,  as  well  as  their  arms  and 
breast,  forehead  or  lips,  but  not  often.  The  men  make  many  imprints  on  their  blankets 
with  paint,  as  marks  of  bravery,  &c. 

238.  None.' 

239.  Tlie  hair  of  both  sexes  is  worn  long,  and  tied,  or  braided.  They  have  no 
beards.  The  hair  is  cultured,  and  they  all  like  long  heads  of  hair.  They  sometimes 
part  the  hair  from  superstitions  motives,  and  sometimes  for  ornament. 

240.  The  skin  of  the  Indian  is  f  lly  as  thin  as  that  of  the  white  person,  and  as  fair 
and  as  soft,  aLso.'  It  is  of  a  copper-color,  some  dark,  some  approaching  to  wliite, 
some  yellowish.  I  never  examined  any  one  of  them  by  a  magnifier  (the  instrument 
is  wanting). 

241.  The  capacity  of  the  Indian  is  limited  in  one  sense,  but  in  another  it  is  not. 
For  their  own  way  of  liveliliood  they  have  considerable  capacity.     Their  minds  run 


'  liadgca  of  nflScc. 


'  This  agrees  with  the  observation  of  Mr.  Flcfclior,  vide  nntc,  p.  59. 
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ii|Mm  (lu'ir  wiirs  ami  family  jiux,  niul  an  Indian's  mind  is  how  to  got  something  to  oat. 
Tht'V  iiavc  many  momonts  of  ph'asnro,  tolling  storios,  and  have  nuvny  grave  oonncils. 
Tlu'ir  men  are  generally  grave  and  solnu"  looking.  Kduealion  is  yet  to  Ik>  tried. 
Kdneation  withont  Christian  i)rineii)les  will  not  inerease  the  adections  nuieh.  An 
Indian  appears  to  rellect  nnich.  Jn  some,  the  moral  properties  prevail;  in  others, 
they  do  not. 

212.  None.     (IMiysieian,  lingnist,  or  moralist). 

LMI).  They  ix-jwat  traditions  to  the  lamily,  with  maxims,  and  toll  their  children  thoy 
must  live  >ip  to  them.  They  nnist  have  jjowors  of  invention,  for  they  toil  .some  most 
singnlar  fictions. 

21 1.  In  their  speeches  they  nse  many  metaphors  and  parables.  Some  of  them  aro 
([iiite  eloipient,  bnt  they  nse  many  repetitions. 

2 1  J.  rieture-writing  is  very  limited  among  the  Sionx.  The  most  they  nse  is  by  the 
warriors  denoting  facts  of  bravery.  Wonnds,  prisoners,  and  killed  are  about  all  the 
]ti(ture-writiiig  they  have.'  They  cannot  record  songs  nor  stories,  anil,  in  fact,  they 
liave  no  songs  of  note.  Four  or  live  s^  llables  's  about  all  the  song  I  ever  heard 
among  the  .Sioux. 

2-10.  The  missionaries  have  introduced  new  sounds  to  our  alphalK^t,  which  the 
Indians  pronounce  readily,  and  learn  to  read  very  easily.  Some  of  these  sounds  will 
not  agree  with  those  of  other  nations. 

217.  The  Indians  tell  many  tales  about  the  departed  spirits  troubling  them.  They 
say  one  person  has  four  souls;  one  g(K's  to  the  land  of  spirits,  one  goes  in  the  air,  one 
remains  aI)ont  the  corpse,  and  one  stays  in  the  village.  Stories  of  giants  are  often 
told,  and  of  all  kinds  of  dreams,  and  hunting,  war,  &c.  These  tales  do  not  give  much, 
if  any,  insight  to  a  future  state,  bnt  they  agi-ee  with  the  pre.sont  manners  and  customs 
very  well. 

24 S.  These  stories  give  the  accounts  of  transformations  and  the  powers  of  sorcery 
and  jugglery.  Fairies,  ghosts,  spirits,  and  all  kinds  of  evil  ones  are  seen  and  told  of, 
as  well  as  interviews  with  the  Great  Spirit. 

240.  Some  of  them  convey  moral  ideas  and  some  innnoral.  They  sui)i)o.se  the  Croat 
Spirit  made  animate  and  inanimate  forms,  and  never  go  into  any  di.scussions.  or  pry  into 
futurity  any  finther.    The  tales  are  long  and  tedious  to  tran.shite,  and  theroforo  I  leave 


'  Kir  :in  cxiiniplo  of  ils  furtbcr  use,  see  I'latc  48,  I'urt  1. 
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thoni  for  tlio  present;  but  if  yon  Htill  wish  it,  T  will,  at  some  fiitui-c  time,  endeavor  to 
translate  and  fiirni»h  Honic  of  the  most  remarkable. 

250.  Indian  music  is  very  simple.  It  consists  of  alwut  four  notes.  The  choruses 
are  many  and  very  regular,  and  are  sung  in  the  highest  strains  of  the  voice.  The 
Indian  llute  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  cedar,  half  ro\nid,  then  hollowed  out  quite  thin, 
with  four  holes  in  it,  and  glued  together.  They  blow  it  at  the  end.  The  npix-r  hole  has 
n  regulator,  a  small  roll  of  buckskin,  a  little  l)elow  the  hole.  It  is  raised  or  lowered,  and 
the  power  of  the  note  is  alVected  by  so  doing.  They  have  two  kinds  of  drums.  One 
is  made  like  a  tandKiurine,  witli  a  skin  drawn  over  a  keg.  The  rattle  is  a  gourd-siiell 
with  beads  in  it.  Sometimes  they  make  them  of  birch  bark.  They  make  rattles  of 
the  claws  of  the  deer.  Of  these  they  take  two  or  three  hundred,  and  bore  small  holes 
in  the  nanow  end,  and  tie  them  to  a  short  stick,  jerking  them  up  and  down  to  maivu 
them  rattle. 

*Jol.  There  is  no  rhyme  or  character  in  the  Indian  song.  The  words  arc  not  col- 
lected so  as  to  observe  laws  or  quantity.     There  arc  no  Indian  poets  in  this  country. 

2o'2.  We  have  none  amongst  the  Sioux.'     (Music  I)oards.) 

li-j.3.  Choru.ses  are  about  all  the  Indians  sing.  They  have  probably  four  or  live 
words,  then  the  chorus.  " Tiiey  have  brought  us  a  fat  dog;"  then  the  cliorus  goes  on 
for  half  a  iiiinulc;  then  a  repetition  again  of  the  above  word.x,  '•  Tliey  have  brought  us 
a  fat  dog."  Tims  the  song  in  a  scalp-dance,  "  Many  a  large  fat  enemy  has  been  brouglit 
in,"  (wabkin)  is  used  in  the  choruses;  meaning  some  foreign  power,  but  not  the  Great 
Spirit.     Tukeusha,  a  rock  or  grandfather,  is  often  appealed  to  in  choruses  for  aid. 

lio4.  Every  jjerson  aggrieved  makes  his  own  complaint,  and  it  is  pitiful  to  see  a 
married  person  commence  wailing  and  singing  "kitchina  tukah !"  then  wailing  again, 
*' /,i/c/ti>i(i" — men's  friend.  Tlie.se  are  all  the  words.  Tlic  same  way  in  other  deaths 
the  deceased  is  bewailed.  "  Your  dciith  has  left  my  son-in-law  miserable  or  poor," 
as  the  ca.se  may  be,  these  are  alxnit  all  the  words  u,sed  in  mourning. 

2')o.  The  Indians  have  a  chorus  to  every  kind  of  worship  and  dance  ;  but  as  I  am 
not  acquainted  and  caimot  read  nnisic,  I  camiot  give  the  airs.  In  some  of  the  choruses 
some  foreign  power  is  kept  in  view  that  they  sing  to,  or  try  to  charm.  The  Aurora 
IJorealis  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  the  war-chief  prays  to,  in  going  to  war.  Tiiey 
collect  the  old  women.  Many  objects  are  appealed  to  in  all  their  worshij),  such  as  the 
rocks,  (to  konsh,) '  and  the  earth,  (ochishee.) ' 

'This  relates  Bolely  to  tabular  hieroglyphics  on  wood.     Their  pictogrnpbs  arc  on  bark. 
'The  .'^un  and  the  Oroat  Spirit. 
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2j0.  Tlu'y  have  a  woi'Hliip  of  them,  I)ut  I  lU'vor  mw  tlioin  worsliipiiiiij;  tlic  (Jiviit 
Spirit.     Tlieir  clioni.ws  are  Holcmii,  iind  ooiKliicted  with  imich  ilwonim. 

2'>7.  (,'ratlle  sonjrs,  I  know  of  iiono.  Tiic  ciiild  is  kuii;;!  <<••  ''}'  •''^'  womon  hiiininin<^ 
or  making  iv  whistle  through  the  teotli.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heanl  a  I'atlior 
wing  to  a  child  to  put  it  asleep,  or  to  stop  its  crying.  I  have  heard  the  father  sing  to 
them  to  make  them  dance,  which  is  alxnit  all  the  singing  accorded  to  ciiildren.  All  tlit! 
sculpturing  we  see  is  on  some  of  the  war  implements  and  cradles,  and  some  of  them 
are  (|uitu  fanciful." 


4.     MANNKUS   AND  CUSTOMS  OK  TIIK   MOQUI    AND 
NAVAJO  TRIBES  OF   NEW   MEXICO. 

I)'{.  P.  G.  S.  Ten  Broeck,  Assistant  Surge(m  in  the  United  States'  Army,  while 
stationi'd  at  the  most  advanced  jmsts  in  New  Mexico,  west  of  the  Hio  (Irande,  in 
IS-M  and  1852.  iK-rformed  several  e.xcursion.s  into  tlie  more  remote  towns  and  villagc'H 
of  the  Moqui  and  Navajo  tribes.  Five  or  six  months  were  occupied  in  these  excur- 
sions, in  which  lie  lx>came  deeply  interesteil  in  their  maimei*s  and  customs,  w  liich  he 
recoiiK'd  in  his  journal  on  the  spot,  while  the  impressions  created  on  his  mind  were 
fresh  and  fidl.  He  has,  at  my  request,  furnishi'd  the  f<illowing  extracts  from  his 
journal.  They  pivsent  these  trilx's,  of  whom  many  false  reports  have  hi'cn  circidated, 
in  a  new  and  interesting  light.    Their  idiosyncracies  are,  in  many  resi)ects.  remarkal)le. 

The  several  hands  of  the  MiK|ui  tribe,  of  whom  we  have  had  the  last  information, 
are  shown  to  Ix;  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  to  rai.se  large  Docks  of  sheep,  from  who.se 
wool  a  very  ecmipact  and  Ix'autiful  sinries  of  blanket  is  woven.  Yet  the.se  sheep  are 
never  shorn  until  after  death.  The  Indians  |K),ssesH  no  proce.'<s  of  dressing  them,  which  is 
not  simply  an  alx)riginal  art;  nor  of  tanning  any  sjjccies  of  skin,  or  converting  it  into 
leather.  They  are  a  semi-agricultural  and  pacific  people,  not  engaging  in  wars  and 
predatory  excursions,  like  the  more  fierce  and  military  Navajocs  near  them.  They 
dwell,  indeed,  within  the  territorial  area  of  the  latter,  with  whom  their  language 
denotes  an  alVmity. 

These  new  views  of  the  low  domestic  condition  and  arts  of  these  tribes,  tend  to 
take  away  from  the  overcharged  accounts  of  (!oronailo  and  his  contemporaries,  whicii 
we  promulgated  in  his  expedition  to  CilK)la.  in  !")l;i  —  .nu  era,  indeed,  of  extravagant 
fxcitenjent  and  description.     (Pueblo  of  Laguna  :   IMatc  \'  ) 

"Dec.  2offi,  1851. — I  attended  church  t(Mlay,  and  witnes.sed  aciu'ious  si)ectacle.  The 
church  is  rpiite  a  large  building  of  stone,  laid  u])  in  nuid,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
wooden  cross.     It  is  loiiir  and  nairow,  and  the  wails  are  whitewashed  in  nuich  the 
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Hizt'd  Ix'IIm,  wIioho  tom-s  ar.-   Iiy   no  iiicaiiM  ui|iliiaii.  ai 
uliicli  iiiv  tolled  liy  IiuliaiiM  wtiiiiJin;;  on  tin"  iih)!' ami   i>iiliiii-  rimU  allailad   In  (lie 

ilill'i'ivnt  clappers. 

Till'   IiiiliaiiH  ttpiM-ar  preiUly  deli^'lited  in  jiii^din^'  tlie.xe  Ik-IIh  iipdii  ail  (Hra.si.in- ;  lait 
liii.x  iiioniiiiK  they  eoimueiieed  very  early,  iiiid  niiide,  irposHildc,  iiiore  uoi.xc  tliaii  usual. 
Al'ter  l)ieald'a.><t  I  eiiteml  tiic  cliurcli,  (we  — i>illeei-rt  and  lueii  — are  all  (|uarlered  in 
till'  laiist's  iioiise.  wlii<'h  is  directly  adjoinin;,'  tlie  ciiurcli.)  anil  (Itinil  the  peuiile  a.-scii 
i)lin,i,'  lor  Wdisiiip,  the  men  in 


tiieir  liest   Idiiiikels,  laiclislvin  hreeclies.  and  niiH'casiii 


and  the  .sipiaws  in  their  friiyest  tilnnis.  Many  of  the  hitter  wore  lilanliets  of  nd  dolli, 
tlirown  over  tlie  ordinary  colored  tilina  or  nianta.  Candles  were  li;rhted  at  (lie  allar, 
witliin  the  limits  ot Whicii  were  two  old  men  pi'rrormiii.u' sonu-  liind  oi"  mystic  ceicinuny. 
Soon  an  old  ra^^cd  dirty-Ioolxiiif;  Mexican  commenced  reeitinjr  tiie  rosary  of  tiie  \'iifiin 
Maiy.  and  all  wiio  under.-tood  Spanish  joined  in  the  responses.  Wiien  tlie  ntsary  wan 
tinisiicd,  tills  same  old  lellow  sanji  ii  long  soiiu  in  praise  oC  Montezmna,  which  he  al'ter- 
uaids  told  mi-  was  written  hy  himself,  tiie  Imrdeii  of  which  was  ■•  Ciiando !  ciiando ! 
naliro  oils  .Mnnlc/iima  enandol"  This  lieing  endeil.  some  other  ceremonies  whicli  I 
did  not  uiMk'rstaml  were  jrone  liirongh  with  iiy  tlie  Indians;  speeclies  were  made  hy 
the  ijovenior  and  some  of  tlie  old  men,  luid  the  congregation  then  (|uietly  disjierscd  to 
jtrepare  tiiemselves  for  the  pastimes  of  the  al'ternoon.  As  they  were  passing  oiil,  I 
noticed  that  a  great  many  of  tiiem  carried  in  tlieir  liands  little  Itasltets  containing 
images;  some  of  siu'ep  and  goats,  otiiers  of  hor.ses  and  cows  and  otlier  domestic 
niiimals,  and  otliers  again  of  deer  and  heasts  of  the  chii.se,  cpiite  ingeniously  wronglit 
in  iimd  or  dough.  ln([uiring  the  reiwon  of  tliis,  I  wiw  told  that  it  was  tlieir  custom 
fiom  time  immemorial  that  those  wlio  had  lieen  Hueccssfnl  with  herds,  in  agriciiltnri', 
in  tiie  chase,  or  any  other  wa}-,  to  carry  images,  (each  of  that  in  which  ho  had  heeii 
l)les-:ed  dining  the  past  year.)  to  tiie  altar,  tiiere  to  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  the  fJreut 
Spirit.  Unt  I  have  deferred  until  the  last,  wliat  was  to  mo  Iiy  far  the  nio.st  curious 
and  interesting  in  this  singular  Christmas  service.  I  mean  the  orchestra.  Just  over 
tlie  entrance  door  tliere  was  a  small  gallery,  and  no  sooiu'r  had  the  Mexican  commenced 
his  insary.  tiian  tiiere  issued  from  this  a  .Mnind  like  tiie  warlding  of  a  multitude  of 
liinls,  and  it  was  kept  up  until  ho  had  cea.sed.  Tiiere  it  went;  through  the  whole 
house,  hounding  from  side  to  side,  eclioing  from  tiie  xwy  rafters  —  fine,  tiny  warhlings, 
and  deep-toned,  tlirilling  .sounds.  Tiie  note  of  tlie  wood-tiirush  and  the  trillings  of  the 
canary  liird,  were  particularly  distinct.  What  could  it  mean?  I  determined  to  find 
out,  and  having  worked  my  way  up  into  tiie  gallery,  I  tiiere  found  fifteen  or  twi'iity 
young  lioys  lying  prone  njion  tljo  ll(K»r,  eai  h  witli  a  small  liasiii  twothirds  full  of  water 
in  front  of  him.  and  one  or  more  short  reeds,  perforated  and  split  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
Placing  one  end  in  the  water,  and  Idowing  thioiigii  tiie  otlier.  thev  imitated  the  notes 
Pt.  IV._i() 
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111'  iliniTi'iil  liiiil!*  iiio.-'t  wontlcrlnlK'.  It  wiw  n  ciiiioim  night,  niiil  tiil\<'n  iilt<ijr<'llit>r  — 
llic  i|iiaiiitlv  iminti'il  clniicli;  llic  alliir.  willi  itn  liglit(*(l  ciiiulluH  niul  xiii^riiliir  ininati-H; 
llu-  kiiccliii;:  Iiiili:in><  in  llitir  i>icliii"»'!<i|iu'  ^arli.-*;  luitl  ali«>v»'  nil.  tlic  foimilx  wiit  (lowii 
I>_v  llic  iiiril  orclKHtni — lliiiiicil  ii  fcvuv  not  t-nMily  lorffotti-ii.  I  Ih'IIi-vi'  1  wuh  inoic 
|ilfiis('i|  with  this  hiiii))l(>  ami  iiatiiial  music,  lliiin  1  inivc  cvci'  liccn  witli  tlio  HWcllin;; 
(iijian?*  anil  oiKTii  ninifcixwlio  adorn  llic  naileries  of  our  eliinvlicH  lit  honu'.  Alxnit 
liinr  ocliM'U  tliix  ulWntMm,  a  jmrtv  of  M-vcn  men  nnti  as  many  i«|uawH  n])|KMin'il  in 
tlic  viinl  in  fix>nt  of  the  elinrcli.  accoin|ianieil  liy  an  old  man  Ix'aiinir  a  fninfn,  ami 
eonnni'nced  one  of  their  dances.  The  /ohiIh  is  a  pecidiar  drum,  used  I'V  all  the  Indians 
in  this  coinitry  at  their  lestivals.  It  is  made  of  a  hollow  lo^r.  alnait  two  and  n  hall' 
tirt  lon^'.  and  titteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  dried  hide,  i'roiu  uhich  the  hair  has  Ih'cu 
removed,  is  stretdied  over  either  end.  and  to  one  side  a  short  pole  is  Inshi'd  to  su|i|iort 
the  instrinnent  when  ])layed  niiim.  (See  Plate  7).  A  druinstick.  like  those  used  lor 
the  lta.-<s  drum  Init  witli  a  lon;.'cr  iiandle.  is  eniph)yed  in  playing  ;  and  with  this  they 
|H)und  away  with  jrivat  energy,  prodiicinfr  ndull  ronr  which  is  audihie  at  a  consideraMc 
distance,  and  is  almost  deaicnin^'  to  one  nnaccnstomed  to  it.  if  approached  t(M>  near. 
The  dancers  were  accoiripanied  liy  a  hand  ol'eldei'ly  men,  who  innuediately  conunenced 
sin.iiimj;  in  time  with  the  lium-hum  of  the  tonihe.  All  the  dancers  iippeare<l  in  their 
Ik'sI  allin-;  tlu'  men  and  sipiaws  wearinir  larire  sashes  most  fancifully  worked  and  dyed, 
ami  also  eaule  an<l  tnrkt'v  leatlurs  in  their  hair,  and  han.nin^  (h>wn  tlieir  hacks;  ami 
from  the  waist  of  each  was  susiiendcd  a  skin  of  the  silver-j^rey  fox.  The  men's  Icirs 
were  naked  from  the  knee  down,  and  painted   red. 

Their  hair  linnjx  l<H)se  upon  their  slmidilcrs.  and  hoth  men  and  women  had  Iheir 
hamls  painted  with  white  clay,  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemltle  ojK'n-work  j:lo\(s.  '{"he 
Momen  had  on  iK'autifidly-workcd  maiitas.  iiud  were  hare-footed,  with  the  exception  of 
a  little  piece  tie<l  a)»out  the  heel,  which  looked  like  that  part  of  an  I'mhroidered  .clipper. 
They  all  won'  their  hair  comhed  over  their  faces,  jn  a  niamier  that  renden'd  it  utterly 
i?upossilile  to  reoogiii/.e  any  of  them.  K\cry  man  carried  in  his  hand  a  ^ourd.  partly 
filled  with  little  pehhle.s,  which  lie  shook  in  exact  time  with  the  music.  'I'lu'x  ihince 
with  a  kind  of  ho|Kstep,  and  the  liirure  is  somethinj:  like  a  couuterniMich ;  the  couple 
leadinir  up  towards  the  church,  and  iIk'u  turning.',  filed  hack  ajrain.  Tlie  sipiaws  each 
carrieil  in  their  hands  a  si[iiare-cut  picc(>  of  corn  !msk,  which  is  helil  iMtwcen  the 
thmiili.  at  its  haso,  and  the  root  of  the  I! ire-fin;rer.  They  keep  their  elhows  close  to 
tlieir  sides,  and  their  heels  prosscil  fmnly  to;iether,  and  do  not  raise  the  feet,  hut  shiillle 
alon,;^  with  a  kind  of  rollinj:  motion,  moving:  their  arms,  from  the  elhows  down,  with 
time  to  the  step.  At  times,  each  man  d:iiices  around  his  scpiaw;  while  she  turns 
herself  alioiit.  as  if  her  Ih'cN  lin-uied  a  pivot  on  which  she  moved.  Dancers,  tomhi, 
and  siui-'i-rs,  keep  most  excellent  time;  and  there  is  no  discord  aniont?  the  fronrd.s. 
After  dancing  a  short  time  in  front  of  the  church,  Ihoy  wont  into  th»;  Plaza,  and  con- 
tinued till  dark,  when  they  .separated. 
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]),.,.,  2r.///.— The  cknciiig  lx>gnn  at  nn  early  hour  tliis  morning,  and  was  continued 
till  dark.  There  were  two  or  three  parties  diinciug.  eaeh  having  its  own  tonibi  and 
stingers;  and  at  times  the  din  was  ahnost  deafening.  The  wliolo  popuhition  of  the 
town  was  out,  all  dressed  in  their  best,  as  well  as  many  from  the  neighboring  puc))los; 
and  every  one  seemed  to  1x3  enjoying  himself  to  the  utmost.  Old  Jose  Maria,  the 
governor,  would  every  now  and  then  stop  si)iging,  and  come  over  to  me,  to  ask  me  if 
it  was  not  delightful.  What  a  simple,  happy  people  they  seem  to  l)e!  But  much  I 
fear  that  ere  long  civilization  will  break  in  upon  them,  and,  opening  their  eyes  to  a 
thousand  wants  of  which  they  at  present  know  nothing,  will  render  them  discontented 
and  unhappy.  Tiie  dancers  to-day,  as  yesterday,  are  decked  out  in  their  gala  costume, 
and  go  through  the  same  dance  as  last  evening,  which  is  very  similar  to  our  ((uadrilles. 
1  spent  nearly  the  whole  day  in  the  Plaza,  and  never  s.iw  a  people  enter  into  anything 
willi  so  much  spirit.  Many  of  the  dancers  were  on  the  "light  fantastic  toe"  nearly  all 
the  time,  from  morning  till  night;  but  did  not  show  any  symptoms  of  fatigue.  The 
old  t()ml)i  chap  would  sometimes  break  down,  but  found  no  difliculty  in  getting  .some 
one  '•  to  spell  him  awhile.' 


Dvr.  2'lfi.  —  Dancing  again  commenced  in  the  Plaza,  the  same  as  yesterday. 
JJtr.  '2Sl/i.  —  The  dances  are  still  continued,  with  unrela.\ing  vigor. 

l>ii:"()l/i.  —  TiMlay  I  .saw  an  Indian  funeral.  The  grave  was  dug  in  the  ehiu'ch- 
ynrd.  just  under  our  windows;  the  church-bells  were  tolled,  and  the  cor])se,  sewed  up 
in  a  coarse  l)lanket,  Mas  lowered  into  its  narrow  house  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell. 
When  it  was  placed  in  the  grave,  each  friend  of  the  deceased  threw  in  a  handful  of 
<'arth ;  and  then  the  females  of  the  family  approached  in  a  mournful  procession  (while 
the  males  stot)d  around  in  solenm  silence),  each  one  bearing  on  her  head  a  tinaja,  or 
water-jar,  lilled  with  water,  which  she  emptied  into  the  grave,  and  whilst  doing  so 
commenced  the  death-cry.  They  came  singly  and  emptied  their  jars,  and  each  one 
joineil  successively  ia  the  death-cry ;  till  the  sad  lament,  growing  louder  and  louder, 
swelled  through  the  Avhole  place.  Out  of  the  jard  they  passed  in  Indian  file,  and 
down  the  street,  .sending  forth  their  doleful  cries;  and  long  after  I  had  lost  sight  of 
them.  I  could  hear  their  plaintive  moans.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  heard  any  sound 
so  touehingly  sad  and  plaintive;  and  this  same  death-lament  of  these  Indian  women 
is  ringing  in  my  ears  still,  and  will  for  weeks  to  come. 

As  the  women  left,  the  men  conunenced  filling  up  the  grave;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
all  was  over,  and  I  saw  but  the  soldiers  playing  f(K)t-ball  in  the  street  below. 


Dir.  .'JLv/.  —  Nothing  of  interest  has  occurred  to-day,  and  I  might  as  well  pa,ss  the 
time  ))y  giving  a  sketch  of  the  pueblo  and  its  inhabitants.     Laguina  (Plate  5)   is  situ- 
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atod  4  j  miles  wcs^  of  All)iif[ucrf|iic  and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  inlmlnted  by  Pueblo 
Indiiiiis,  ii  nae  which  holds  an  intennediate  place  between  the  civilized  man  and  the 
wild  tribes.  They  live  in  fixed  abodes,  and  cultivate  the  eoil;  and  many  ol"  them 
have  enil)iiU'ed  the  Ciithulie  faith,  but  still  retain  a  tinge  of  their  ancient  superstition, 
prot'erve  the  sacred  fire,  &e. 

The  town  is  built  upon  a  slight  rocky  eminence,  near  the  base  of  which  runs  a  small 
stream,  that  supplies  them  with  water.  Their  lands  are  in  the  valley  to  the  norlli. 
The  population  is  about  900.  Their  liouses  are  built  of  stone  laid  in  mud,  and  lii\o 
all  tlie  other  i)uel)los,  consist  of  several  stories  built  up  in  a  terrace  form ;  and  as  they 
have  no  doors  openinj;'  upon  the  ground,  one  must  mount  to  the  roof  by  means  of  a 
ladder,  and  then  descend  throuiih  a  tran-di«)r  in  order  to  gain  admittance.  The  gov- 
ernment consists  of  a  governor,  elected  amiually  i)y  the  people,  who  has  the  entire 
management  of  the  aflliirs  of  the  ]meblo,  and  is  the  reliMce  in  disputes,  &e.  He 
has  a  council  '>f  old  men,  called  caciipies.  Under  the  Mexican  government,  the}-  had 
an  alcalde,  Ijut  the  oflice  lias  been  abolished.  They  have  a  kind  of  underground  room, 
called  the  Estufa  (Plate  (5),  which  is  like  our  city  halls,  and  is  their  general  assembly 
room,  where  all  their  councils  are  held,  and  propositions  for  feasts,  dances,  &c.,  made. 
in  another  place  the  sacred  fire,  which  is  attended  by  the  oldest  men,  and  never 
iillowi'd  tn  go  out.  is  kei)t  burning.  They  have  also  a  war-cai)tain,  who  is  chosen  IVoui 
tiicir  must  distinguished  braves.  No  man  or  woman  is  allowed  to  marry  out  of  the 
puelil  '.  witiiout  the  con.-<ent  of  all;  nor  is  a  person  allowed  to  .sell  anything,  without 
previously  ol)taining  the  assent  of  the  town.  In  weaving  and  .spinning  they  use  a 
spindle,  very  like  a  tee-to-tum.  and  a  .lingle  upright  h)om.  The  men  all  knit  their  own 
stockings.  They  use  mill-stones  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  Mexicans;  and  upon 
tliese  tliey  grind  a  very  fine  Hour  from  corn,  which  is  made  into  paste,  and  baked  on  a 
Itat  stouo  in  sheets  not  thicker  than  letter-paper,  and  of  an  interminable  length.  This 
bread  is  ealied  gugave.  They  all  make  earthen-ware,  some  of  wliich  is  beautifully 
painted.  Their  costume  is  very  singular.  The  men  wear  no  head-dress,  except  it  be 
a  handkerchief  Iblded  and  tied  around  tlie  head.  The  dress  of  the  men  is  a  small 
blanket  or  tilina,  which  reaches  to  the  waist,  and  has  a  hole  for  the  head  to  pa.xs 
through,  and  instead  of  which  some  wear  a  buckskin  hunting-shirt ;  buckskin  knee- 
breeches,  dyed  a  de-ep  red,  and  buttoned  up  at  the  side  with  brass  button.s;  long  blue 
stockings,  tied  at  the  knee;  leggins  of  buckskin,  and  moccasins  of  the  same  material, 
with  hide  soles.  A  blanket,  tiirown  over  the  shoulders,  completes  their  dress.  Their 
hair  is  parted  transversely  across  the  head,  from  the  front  of  each  ear;  and  the 
front  hair  is  combed  ovi-r  the  forehead,  and  cut  srpiare  oil"  on  a  line  with  the  eyebrows. 
The  back  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  ad  libitum ;  and  lx.'ing  carefidly  braided,  is  doubled 
up  in  a  bunch  four  inches  long,  and  bound  round  with  a  broad  red  band.  When 
dancing,  they  untie  their  hair,  and  let  it  fall  over  the  .shoulders;  and  I  have  seen 
amongst  them  the  finest  heads  of  hair  1  ever  Ix'hek',     The  boy.s,  until  eight  or  ten 
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years  old,  wear  their  hack  liair  cropped  short,  to  encouraiio  its  jirowth,  while  that  in 
front  is  allowed  to  grow. 

The  dresH  of  the  women  is  a  claret-coiored  manta,  having  an  apertnro  to  receive  the 
head,  and  reaching  below,  and  behind  to  a  little  below  the  knees,  and  is  bound  around 
the  waist  by  a  colored  scarf;  also  a  pretty  little  buckskin  moccasin,  to  which  are 
attached  leggins  of  the  same  material,  wound  around  the  legs  as  high  as  the  knees, 
causing  them  to  appear  preposterously  large,  while  the  feet  seem  proi)ortionably  snuiU. 
When  out  of  doors,  they  have  a  tilma,  or  square  blanket  (about  lour  feet  square),  of 
the  same  material  and  color  as  the  manta  over  the  top  of  the  head ;  and  it  hangs 
gracefully  adown  the  shoulders  and  back,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  relx)sa.  In 
fact,  a  young  Pueblo  squaw,  with  her  embroidered  manta,  tilma,  and  l)uckskin  leggins, 
balancing  her  gaily-painted  water-jar  upon  her  head,  as  she  waddles  (they  do  waddle, 
that's  a  fact!),  is  not  so  hideous  a  looking  creature  as  one  might  suppose.  Some  of 
them  are  very  pretty. 

For  state  occasions,  their  mantas  and  tilmas  are  prettily  embroidered  in  borders. 
Many  of  their  habiliments  are  really  beautiful.  The  women  wear  their  hair  like  the 
men,  except  that  the  front  part  is  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  chin.  When  dancing, 
they  loose  the  hair,  and  comb  the  front  completely  over  the  face. 

The  women,  at  a  dance,  wear  huge  pastelward  coifl'ures  (Fig.  0,  Plate  7),  like  turrets, 
which  are  painted  symlx)lically,  and  adorned  with  feathers.  These  head-dresses  are 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  ancient  Aztecs,  from  whom  the  Pueljlo  Indians  are  sui> 
posed  to  be  derived.  They  are  honest  and  virtuous  people,  I  believe ;  and  certainly 
their  reputation  is  superior  to  the  Mexicans  in  this  respect.  They  have  a  church,  and 
had  a  padre  among  them,  but  have  none  now,  and  say  they  do  not  wish  lor  one ;  and 
in  truth,  the  example  set  them  by  the  priests  they  have  had  of  late  years,  has  been 
anything  but  beneficial.  There  is  no  priest  in  any  of  the  neighboring  pueblos,  either. 
Ten  miles  from  here,  on  the  road  to  CeboUeta,  is  a  small  pueblo  called  Pohanti ;  and 
twelve  miles  south-west  is  a  large  one  called  Acoma,  which  is  iiuilt  on  a  rock  rising  out 
of  the  plain ;  and  its  inhabitajits  are  more  warlike  than  those  of  La^  nia.  [Vide  Title  I.] 
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Jan.  1*7,  lSo2.  —  Last  night  I  was  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  Indians  dancing 
and  singing  about  town,  with  one  of  those  accursed  (omhcs,  to  wiiich  gongs  are  nothing 
in  comparison.  There  has  been  no  drumming  to-day.  I  believe  I  have  said  nothing  yet, 
of  the  old  Indian  who  lives  a  few  doors  below  us,  and  seems  to  have  such  an  exalted 
idea  of  his  own  oratorical  powers.  He  comes  out  on  the  rock  in  front  of  his  hou.se 
cften,  twenty  times  a  day,  and  harangues  away  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  ft)r  a  longer  or 
shoiter  period.  His  being  out  a  moment  ago  occasioned  my  writing  this.  I  wish  very 
nnich  to  know  what  he  has  bc^en  saying.  There  are  several  such  characters  about 
town,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  they  speak  when  the  spirit  moves  them.  When  the 
governor  reijuires  anything  done,  he  sends  one  or  two  old  lellows  around  who  act  as 
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t()\vn-(<riors,  niitl  shout  out  their  uu'sxMjro  at  the  I'oot  of  each  hiddor.    Tlioso  Judiaut'  aru 
rai)ital  runuors.     Thi'}-  travel  with  case  Ibrty  or  lil'ty  miles  hetweeu  mu  and  sun. 

J(ni.2d.  —  Notiiing  new  to-day;  no  danein;r,  or  auylhinu;  of  that  sort.  I  may  as 
well  spend  my  time  in  jottin;^  down  what  1  have  learned  of  tlie  customs  of  tiiis 
siniiwlar  iieojile.  I  liave  spoken  of  their  burials.  The  great  men  are  all  buried  in  the 
churcli,  and  none  of  their  bodies  are  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  grave;  but,  after  a 
certain  time,  are  disinterred,  and  the  Immics  placed  in  store-hon.scs  built  for  the  purpose. 
One  of  Ihi'se,  on  the  east  side  of  the  church,  lias  fallen  down,  and  discloses  an  inunense 
pile  of  skulls  and  cross-bones.  This  Pnel)lo  is  very  old,  a.s  the  deeivworn  trails  in  tiie 
solid  rcH'k  testify.  There  are  Spanish  papcs  which  go  back  over  two  hundred  years; 
and  siK'aking  of  dead  men,  reminds  mo  of  their  feast  of  the  dead.  They  l)elieve  that 
on  a  certain  day  (in  August,  I  think)  the  dead  rise  from  their  graves  and  Hit  about  the 
neighboring  hills,  and  on  that  day,  all  who  have  lost  friends,  carry  out  quantities  of 
corn,  bread,  meat,  and  such  other  good  things  of  this  life  as  they  can  obtain,  and  place 
them  in  the  haimts  fre(pientcd  by  the  dead,  in  order  that  the  departed  spirits  mtiy  once 
more  enjoy  the  comforts  of  this  nether  world.  They  have  been  encouraged  in  this 
iK'lii'f  by  the  priests,  who  were  in  the  hal)it  of  sending  out  and  appropriating  to  them- 
selves all  thi'se  things,  and  then  making  the  poor  simple  Indians  Iteliove,  that  the  dead 
had  eaten  them.  Abiuit  the  lirst  of  September  they  have  the  rabbit  feast  —  a  religious 
ceremonial  of  which  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  nature.  On  the  appointed  day, 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  male  and  female,  sally  out  on  horseback,  and 
r(|)nir  to  some  s|)ot  where  rabbits  and  hares  are  known  to  abound.  The  men,  with  the 
women  just  behind  them,  form  a  large  circle,  and  then  gradually  close  in.  Each  is 
armed  with  a  curved  stick,  somewhat  resembling  a  scimitar  in  shape,  whicli  they  throw 
with  suri)rising  accuracy.  When  a  rabbit  or  hare  starts  up,  the  nearest  man  pursues, 
and  when  alj<jut  fifteen  yards  from  it.  throws  his  stick.  Should  he  miss,  he  is  laughed 
and  jeered  at;  but  if  he  kills  the  rsibbit,  it  is  picked  nj)  by  the  nearest  woman  (In; 
riding  on)  who  does  not  fail  to  rememljer  who  killed  it,  and  at  the  end  of  tho  hunt, 
gives  eaeh  of  the  hunters  the  animal  he  has  slain. 

This  sport  is  continued  until  nightfall,  when  they  return  to  tho  village.  The  game 
is  then  cooked,  and  feasting  and  dancing  are  kept  up  till  morning. 

When  a  war-party  has  been  out  from  the  village,  it  halts,  on  its  return,  at  the  out- 
skirts, and  sends  in  a  messenger  to  announce  its  arrival.  Should  they  have  been 
unsuccessful,  an<l  have  lost  any  of  their  numlxir,  they  are  met  by  a  deputation  of  men 
and  women,  the  latter  (haunting  the  death-cry,  and  ccmdncted  sorrowfully  to  tiieir 
homes.  On  tho  contrary,  if  they  have  succeeded  and  bring  .scalps  with  them,  the  men 
and  women  rush  tumultuously  out  to  lead  them  home  in  triumph.  Tlie  women  are 
arrayed  in  reil  lilmas.  and  the  wives  of  the  fortiniate  braves  wlio  took  the  scalps,  seize 
the  gory  tokens  and  ])ear  them  in  exultation  to  the  village,  while  the  old  men  inarch 
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at  tlic'ii"  sidi's,  singing  the  war-song.  Arrived  al  tiie  village,  the  scalps  arc  placed  upon 

a  pole,  and  borne  aljont  the  pueblo;  the  scalij-least  and  dance  are  kept  up  lor  several 

days  and  nights.     They  have  also  an  annual  scalp-least,  when  they  dance  over  the 
scalps  last  taken. 


Jan.  f>l/i.  —  At  8unri.«e  this  morning,  all  the  men  of  the  pueblo,  preceded  by  one  of 
their  .abominable  t(mibes,  marched  through  town,  singing  the  war-song.  They  went  along 
in  two  lile.s,  and  every  man  was  dressed  in  his  best  bib  and  tucker;  while  between  the 
iiles  were  the  warriors,  and  most  grim-looking  beings  they  were.  Their  hair  was  weU 
greased,  and  a  circle  of  line  white  feather.s,  which  looked  like  down,  was  pasted  around 
their  heads.  Their  bodies  were  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  kinil  of  petti- 
coat made  of  deer-skin,  painted  symbolically,  which  I'cached  from  the  waist  to  a  little 
Ix'low  the  hip-joint.  This  was  fringed  on  the  bottom  with  the  teeth  and  hoofs  of  deer, 
which  made  a  clattering  noise  when  they  moved.  They  had  on  also  their  moccasins, 
and  necklaces  made  of  the  claws  of  the  grizzly  bear.  Their  faces  and  bodies  to  the 
knees,  were  painted  a  deep  black,  relieved  on  the  shoulders  and  chest  Avith  crosses  and 
marks  to  indicate  the  ribs.  About  the  middle  of  the  arm  was  a  baud  of  leather  painted 
white,  and  the  band  on  the  wrist  was  of  the  same  color.  The  legs,  from  the  knee  down, 
were  painted  a  bright  red.  Jvich  carried  a  bow  and  two  or  three  arnnvs  in  his  hiuid. 
As  they  passed  through  town,  tiie  women  in  red  tilmas  rushed  douu  from  tlie  houses 
and  joined  the  procession,  dancing  sideways  on  the  outside  of  the  Iiles,  and  holding 
their  tihuas  as  a  lady  does  lu'r  dress  in  a  diuioe.  The  procession  would  march  a  short 
distance,  chanting  the  war-song,  and  then  suddenly  stop  and  dance  awhile.  "When 
they  had  thus  nuide  the  whole  circuit  of  the  town,  they  all  retired  to  the  Kstni'a. 

From  the  Estufa  there  soon  issui's  one  of  the  warriors,  accompanied  l)y  a  baud  of  hi.s 
particular  friends — a  toudie — and  the  nuilinchi.  Tiie  malinchi  is  a  ^'oung  virgin,  who 
is  attired  in  tiie  most  beautiful  mantas.  She  has  a  skin  of  the  silver-grey  fox  hanging 
from  her  right  wrist,  and  Ik'IIs,  which  jingle  at  every  motion,  are  fixed  to  the  end  of 
her  embroidered  scarf.  She  dances  among  tin  singers  l()r  a  time,  and  concludes  with 
the  lleeka  or  arrow-dance,  of  which  I  will  speak  in  its  proper  place.  I  should  wish 
V(U'v  much  to  give  a  correct  description  of  her  dress,  which  w.as  really  ver}-  })cautiful, 
and  of  which  a  vi\  id  idea  can  be  conveyed  only  by  a  painting.  They  entered  the 
plaza  by  the  south  entrance,  shouting  the  war-whoop,  while  the  grim  warrior  folUiwed. 
silent  as  death  itself.  Having  assumed  a  position  near  the  south  side  of  the  s<[nMr(>. 
the  tonibe  strikes  up,  and  the  friends  commence  a  song,  in  which  they  comnieniorati? 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  highly  eulogize  the  feats  of  this  particular  bra\e.  who, 
silent  and  grim,  is  keeping  up  a  most  monotonous  sort  of  dance  some  four  paces  in  tlie 
rear,  to  which  his  necklace  and  fringe  lend  a  clattering  kind  of  dry  bone  accoin[)aniMunt, 
whilst  the  malinchi,  with  her  jingling  bells,  goes  gliding  in  and  out  among  tlie  crowd. 
Wlnni  they  have  sung  a  short  time,  a  delegation  of  females  from  the  family  of  tlic 
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lii'iivo,  i.iiikos  itH  apiH^iranco,  oarryinj;  baskots  filloil  with  fjiiavas,  whoat-hrcail,  nmHloil 
corn,  pinoiK'H,  dried  IViiit,  cuokt'd  meat,  &e.,  which  they  at  once  proceed  to  throw  amid 
tiie  crowd,  when  a  general  scramble  en.sue.s.  This  is  a  great  time  for  the  boys,  who 
manage  to  get  tlieir  Ix-liies  well  filled.  After  they  have  emiitied  their  baskets,  the 
women  retire,  uidess  the  mother  ol"  tlie  brave  should  chance  to  be  with  them,  for  it  is 
her  privilege  to  take  her  place  at  the  sitle  of  her  son ;  and  with  elbows  fixed  to  her 
side,  and  botly  and  arms  (from  the  elbows  down)  moving,  she  keeps  time  to  the  nnisic. 
After  dancing  and  singing  fd'teen  or  twenty  minutes,  the  sound  of  another  tombe  is 
heard,  and  anotlier  brave,  with  a  malinchi,  and  his  friends  sliouting  and  wh(K)ping, 
enter  on  the  north  side,  and  ranging  themselves  opposite  to  the  first  part}',  commence 
the  same  kind  of  performance.  The  tond^e  of  the  fust  party  then  ceases,  and  one  of 
the  men  going  out,  leads  the  brave  up  in  fixmt  of  his  friends,  who  are  drawn  up  in  two 
ranks.  Here  he  is  jdaced  upon  one  knee,  and  his  bow  and  arrow  still  in  his  hand, 
when  the  malinchi  commences  the  lleeka  or  arrow-dance.  This  is  really  beautifid. 
At  first,  she  dances  along  the  line  in  front  of  him,  and  by  her  gestures  shows  that  slu! 
is  describing  the  "  war-i)ath."  Slowly  and  steadily  she  pursues,  and  suddenly  her  step 
tjuickens  —  she  has  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  brave  follows  her  with  his 
i'Ve.  and  by  the  motion  of  his  head  implies  that  she  is  right.  She  dances  faster  and 
faster  —  suddenly  she  seizes  an  arrow  from  him,  and  now  liy  frantic  gestures  it  is  plain 
that  the  fight  has  connnenced  in  right  earnest.  She  jwints  with  the  arrow  —  shows 
how  it  wings  its  course  —  how  the  scalp  was  taken  and  Laguna  victorious.  As  she 
concludes  the  dance  and  returns  the  arrow  to  the  brave,  fire-arms  are  discharged,  and 
the  whole  party  wend  their  way  to  the  P^stufa,  to  make  room  for  another  warrior  and 
his  friends  ;  and  thus  the  dance  was  nniintained — warrior  succeeding  warrior  until  dark. 
The  governor  took  me  down  into  the  Estufa,  and  showed  me  the  scalps  (three)  which 
were  taken  from  some  Navajoes,  in  October  last.  They  came  into  the  valley  above, 
and  stole  some  stock  belonging  to  the  Pueblo,  but  were  pursued,  and  one  taken  by  the 
warriors,  who  recovered  the  proi^rty  and  seized  these  scalps.  I  saw  the  warriors  sitting 
bolt  upright  upon  a  bench  placed  on  a  kind  of  dais.  The  governor  inlbrmed  me  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  speak  during  the  two  days  the  dances  continue.  I  have  spent 
the  whole  day  in  the  plaza,  looking  at  the  dances. 

JuH.dl/i.  —  To-tlay,  the  performances  of  yesterday  have  been  repeated,  with  the 
exceptions,  that  one  of  the  warriors  api)eared  clothed  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  that  in  the 
arrow-dance  one  of  the  warriors  got  up  and  performed  a  kind  of  shullling  interlude 
with  the  malinchi,  which  I  did  not  consider  an  improvement. 

Jan.  li)l/t.  —  We  stay  at  Zuui  (see  Plated)  to-tlay.  This  Pueblo  is  built  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  plain,  which  is  cultivated  by  the  people.  It  is  much  larger  than 
Laguna,  and  contains  some  4000  inhabitants.     The  houses  are  larger,  higher,  and 
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ln'tti'i'  constnicU'd.  Tliis  people  have  \toon  imieh  liiiraKscil  Ity  tlio  Nuvajoi's.  with  \\  lumi 
tlii'V  wnfre  coiistimt  war,  and  to  lU'feiul  tlu'insclvos  ajiaiiist  wlioiii  llicv  Iiave  placed 
around  all  the  trails  Icadin;^  to  tlio  town.  pits,  ten  leet  deei),  and  just  large  enoiiirh  to 
icceiv(^  a  horse,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Ions:;  and  sharp-pointeil  stakes  are  planted 
iipridit,  and  which  are  covered  over  witli  earth  and  hushes,  in  so  artl'ul  a  manner  that 
no  one  w(mld  snspeet  their  existence.  When  Colonel  Sunnier  was  eneam[K'd  near 
here  last  summer,  his  eonnnand  lost  several  horses  and  mules  by  iallinir  into  tiiese  pits. 
The  Znnians  have  Hocks  and  herds,  and  thev  weave,  spin,  and  knit,  like  the  Lagnnians, 
but  their  painted  earthenware  is  far  prettier.  Their  language  is  dillerent  from  that  of 
any  of  the  other  Pueblos.  They  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  descendeil  from  the  l)and 
of  Welsh,  which  I'rince  Madoc  took  with  him  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  the  twi-lfth 
century;  and  it  is  said  that  they  weave  peculiarly  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
jii'ople  of  Wales. 

There  are  among  them  some  albino-looking  Indians,  with  perfectly  white  hair,  light 
blue  eyes,  and  a  dead  white  complexion  which  exposure  to  the  sun  doe.s  not  darken. 
'I'lieir  leatures  are  generally  Indian.  I  .siiw  here  two  eagles  in  cages;  also  a  nnmlKM" 
of  line  turkeys,  the  first  I  have  seen  in  New  Mexico. 

Mxrr/i  '.i\f<l.  IS'ili. —  JJetween  elevt'ii  and  twelve  to-day  we  arrived  at  the  lirst  towns 
of  .Magui.  All  the  iniiabitants  turned  out.  crowding  the  streets  and  house-tops  to  have 
a  view  of  the  white  nu-n.  All  the  old  men  pressed  Ibrward  to  shake  hands  witii  us, 
and  we  wei'c  most  liospital)l}'  received  and  conducted  to  the  governor's  house,  where 
we  were  at  once  feasted  upon  gnavas  and  a  leg  of  nuitton  broiled  upon  the  coals. 
After  the  least  we  smoked  with  them,  and  they  then  said  that  wo  should  move  our 
camp  in,  and  that  they  would  give  us  a  room  and  ])lenty  of  wooil  for  the  men,  and  sell 
us  corn  for  the  animals.  Accordingly  a  Magui  Indian  was  despatche<l  witli  a  note  to 
the  sergeant,  ordering  him  to  break  up  camp  and  move  into  town.  The  Indian  left 
on  foot  at  half  past  twelve  P.  M.,  and  although  it  look  an  hour  to  catch  the  mules  and 
pack  up,  the  men  arrived  and  were  in  their  (piarters  b}-  six  P.  .M.  The  cami)  was 
alK)ut  eight  and  a  half  miles  from  the  village,  lie  coubl  not  have  been  more  than  an 
hour  in  going  there,  but  tlu'y  are  accustomed  to  running  from  their  infancy,  and  li.ave 
great  bottom.  This  evening  we  bought  sullicient  corn  for  the  mules  at  $o.00  per 
faneja,  (two  and  a  half  bushels.)  paying  in  l)ayjeta  or  red  cloth,  and  they  arc  now 
enjoying  their  lirst  hearty  meal  for  many  days.  The  three  \  illages  here  are  situated 
on  a  strong  blulf,  about  ;><•()  feet  high,  and  from  -U)  to  loO  feet  wide,  which  is  ajjproachcd 
by  a  trail  jiassable  for  hor.ses  at  oidy  one  point.  This  is  very  slee[),  and  an  hours 
work  in  throwing  down  the  .stones  with  which  it  is  in  many  places  built  up,  could 
render  it  utterly  inaccessible  to  horsemen.  At  all  other  points  they  have  constructed 
iixjtpaths,  steps,  &c.,  by  which  they  pass  np  and  down.  The  side  of  the  rock  is  not 
perfectly  perpendicular,  but  after  a  .sheer  descent  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  there  are 
Pt.  IV.  — 11 
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U'diii's  from  five  to  cifilit  vanls  wiilc,  on  wliicli  tlicy  have  I'stahli.slicd  their  .slitrp-fdlds. 
TIk'  Itliiir  is  alutut  .son  yanl.H  loiiir.  and  tlio  towns  are  sonii-  l-")0  yards  apart.  Tiiat 
upon  the  soutiiern  point  eontains  I'ldly  as  many  inlndatants  as  ))otli  tin;  otliers,  and 
the  iionses  are  larger  and  higlier :  hoi'ses  eannot  reaeh  it,  as  tlie  I'oek  is  nnich  broken 
up  l)etween  it  and  the  second  town. 

The  iions(<s  are  built  of  stone,  laid  in  nnul,  (wliieh  must  have  been  brought  I'rom  the 
plain  below,  as  tiu're  is  not  a  particle  of  soil  n|M)u  the  rock),  and  in  the  same  Ibnn  a.-i 
those  of  the  other  Pueblos.  They  are.  howevi'r.  by  far  the  ptM)rest  I  jiave  seen.  The 
Stories  are  but  little  over  six  leet  iiigh.  and  scarcely  any  of  the  houses  can  lH)ast  of 
doors  or  windows.  The  rafters  are  small  poles  of  pinon,  seven  feet  Avilh  ci'uti'c-pole. 
iind  supporting  jiosts  running  lengthways  througii  tiu'  building.  Over  the.se.  and  at 
right  angles  with  snudler  ones,  poles  covi-red  with  rushes  are  j)laced,  and  a  coating  of 
mud  over  all  forms  the  roof  Tlu'y  are  whitewashed  inside  with  white  clay.  Hanging 
by  strings  from  the  rafters.  1  saw  i<ome  curious  and  rather  horrible  little  A/.teo  images 
made  of  wooil  or  clay,  and  decorated  with  paint  anil  feath<'rs.  which  the  guide  told  mt! 
were  "saints;"  but  1  have  seen  the  children  playing  with  them  in  the  most  irreverent 
manner.     The  houses  are  entered  bv  menus  of  ladders,  as  in  the  other  Pueblos.     The 


bliilf  runs  nearlv  north  and  south,  inidinim^  a  vi'rv  little  to  the 


nor 


th-west.     When  ii 


i|narter  of  a  mile  from  its  foot,  it  is  imixjssibk'  for  a  stranger  to  dislingnish  the  town, 
as,  from  the  little  wood  used,  there  is  no  smoki'  |)erceptil)le,  anil  the  houses  look  exactly 
like  the  piles  of  riM-ks  to  be  sun  on  any  of  the  neighboring  misas;  tind  1  did  not  know 
where  the  Mixpii  was  until  fairly  on  tlie  top  of  the  riilge  and  just  entering  llarro,  the 
first  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  end.  We  are  stopping  in  the  middle  town. 
Th<>  M(jipiis  say  that  one  week  ago.  three  Mexicans  and  two  Americans  passed  through 
here,  who  stated  that  they  had  been  travelling  with  the  t'oyoteros.  who  attacked  them 
and  killed  live  Americans  of  the  jiarty ;  and  that  just  after,  other  Americans  came  up, 
killed  three  C'oyoteros,  and  ran  olf  with  nuich  stock.  This  party,  on  leaving  here, 
took  the  trail  for  the  Canon  ile  ("hilly.  Tiu're  is  a  mountain,  in  the  plain  south-west 
from  Mo(|ui,  which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  called  by  the  Navajoes.  (.'ierra 
Natary  —  the  chief  mountain. 


Thev  sav  that  bv  riding  ver\'  fast,  one  can  iro  from  here 


to  tl 


le  river  ui  a  Ua\-,  or  ui 


two,  by  easy  marches.  The  Nuvajoos  say  tiiat  a  large  jiarty  of  Americans  have  been 
living  all  winter  on  the  river  ueiu-  this  mountain,  one  day's  easy  ride  from  here.  When 
there  is  great  drought  in  the  valley,  the  Miupiis  go  in  procession  to  a  large  spring  in 
the  mountain  for  water,  and  they  allirm  that  after  doing  ho,  they  always  iuive  jjlenty 


(It  r.in 


I 


saw 


three  Payoche  Indians  to-day.     They  live  on  a  triangular  piece  of 


lanil,  liirmed  b}-  the  junction  of  the  San  Juan  and  Colorado  of  the  West,  and,  I  believe, 
never  come  into  the  settlements  to  trade.  There  is  no  running  stream  near  here,  ami 
they  obtain  all  their  water  from  a  small  spring  near  the  eastern  ba.sc  of  the  nuinn- 
taiu,  or  rather  bluft".     They  do  not  irrigate,  nor  do  they  plough,  ixa  they  have  no  cattle, 
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ixud  I  Iiiivo  not  ivcu  ten  horses  or  mules  alxmt  tlif  jiliiee.    'I'lii'  valli'v  is  most  misenilily 
[Kjor,  but  there  are  thousands  of  aeres  in  it.     They  plant  in  thi'  saml. 

J/iii/  l^^ —  I  was  quite  tiiek  hist  ni-ilit  with  n  most  awful  heudaehe,  and  had  ti  ehill 
in  the  evening.'.  I  was  awakened  at  luidni^iht  Ity  tin-  Indians,  who  were  siufiinj;  and 
dauciiiii  in  the  Plaza  for  some  hours,  douhtli'ss  in  preparation  lor  tiwlay.  1  have  heen 
trading  to-tlay  with  ^roipiis.  Navajoi's,  and  I'ayoehes,  and  jjoinjr  now  and  then  to  KmiU 
at  the  dancinjr  in  the  I'la/.a  just  In-hind  us,  which,  they  tell  me,  is  a  reli.uious  ccreniony 
to  Iirinj^  on  rain. 

The  weather  tcnlay  has  Im'I'Ii  very  disairreealile.  with  a  eold  wind  from  the  south. 
As  I  have  lieen  under  the  weathi'r,  we  have  not  yet  hail  our  jj;rand  talk  with  the 
Moipiis,  hut  I  ho|)e  will  have  it  to-morrow. 

The  dance  to-day  has  iK.'en  a  most  sinjrular  one.  and  dillers  from  any  I  luive  ever 
seen  anion.u'  the  other  I'uehlo  Indians;  the  dresses  of  the  periormers  iM'infX  more  (|uaiiit 
and  rich.  Tiiere  were  twenty  men  and  as  many  wouumi.  ranjfcd  in  two  Mi.'fi.  The 
dresses  of  the  men  were  similar  to  those  1  have  described  at  Lacuna  diu'inj;'  the  Christ- 
mas holydays,  e\cei)t  that  they  wear  on  their  lu'ads  lariic  pasteboard  towers  paintt'd 
topically,  and  curiously  decorated  with  feathers;  and  each  man  has  his  face  entirely 
covered  by  a  vi/.or  made  of  small  willows  with  the  bark  peeled  oil",  and  dyed  a  deep 
liroWM.  They  all  carry  in  their  hands  gourds  lilh-d  with  snudi  pebbles,  which  are 
radled  to  keep  time  Avith  the  dancing.  The  women  all  have  their  hair  i)ut  up  in  tin; 
manner  peculiar  to  virgins;  and  inunediately  in  the  centre,  where  the  hair  is  parted, 
a  long,  straight  eagle's  feather  is  lixed.  (Plate  7,  Fig.  ')).  They  are  also  adorned  with 
turkey  and  eagle's  leathers,  in  nuich  the  same  way  as  the  malinchi  of  the  Ijaguniaiis. 
J{ut  by  far  the  most  k'autiful  part  of  their  dress  is  a  tilma  of  some  three  and  a  half 
feet  s(|uare,  which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  fastened  in  front,  and,  hanging  down 
hehinil,  reaches  half-way  below  the  knee.  This  tilnni  is  pure  white.  Its  niiiterials  I 
should  suppose  to  be  cotton  or  wool.  Its  texture  is  very  line,  and  it  has  one  or  mon; 
wide  boider.s  of  beautiful  colors,  exceedingly  well  wrought  in,  and  of  curious  patterns. 
The  women  also  wear  vizor.s  of  willow  sticks,  which  are  colored  a  bright  yellow,  and 
arranged  in  parallel  rows,  like  Pandean  pipes.  On  each  side  of  the  liles  is  placed  a 
small  boy,  who  dances  or  canters  u[\  and  down  the  line,  and  is  most  accurately  modelled 
afler  the  pojjular  re[)resentation  of  his  Satanic  maji'sty's  imps,  (Plate  7,  Fig.  I).  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  short-fringed  tunic,  reaching  just  below  the  hip  joint,  and  a 
broad  sash  fastened  around  the  waist,  the  boy  is  entirely  naked.  On  his  head  he  wears 
a  thing  like  a  sugar-loaf  painted  black,  which  pas.scs  over  the  whole  head,  and  rests 
upon  his  shoulders.  Around  the  bottom  of  this,  encircling  his  neck,  is  a  wreath  made 
of  twigs  from  the  spruce-ti'ee.  and  on  the  to[)  are  lixed  two  long  feathers  which  nuich 
rc^icudile  horns,  and  are  kept  in  their  places  by  a  connecting  string.  The  whole  body 
is  painted  black,  relievi'd  by  white  rings  placed  at  regular  intervals  over  the  whole 
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])(>rs()ii.  Till'  :i|)|M'iirim<'('  ol'  llicsc  liltlf  iiiiiii.  iis  llicy  ,uiiiiilH)ll('(l  nloiijr  tlic  lini'  ol' 
(Iftucci'!".  was  nio.-t  MiiiiisiiiL;-.  'I'lirv  hail  iicillu'r  ii  tumlic  iicfomimniinciit.  imr  a  liaml 
of  siiigoiv;  liiil  tlu"  (laiicns  I'linii-lu'il  tlicir  own  imi.xic,  ami  a  iiiusl  straii^f  suiiihI  il 
wan,  I't'si'UiMiiiii'  MTV  iiiiu'li  tin-  imisc.  <>ii  a  lai'irc  scale  nf  ii  swarm  oi"  liliic-liolllc  Hies 
in  an  oiiipiv  iidirsiitacl. 

I'lacli  DiH'  was  mlliiiji  out  an  aw.  aw.  aw.  aw.  in  a  ilcc])  liasc  (oni';  and  tin'  sonnil. 
coininjf  thioufrh  a  liollnw  vi/.ov.  piotlnccd  tlio  t-IU'ct  (loscrilu'd.  Tiu'  dance  was  a  most. 
monotonnii.-*  one.  the  dancers  reniaininix  in  tlie  same  place,  and  alternately  lil'linu'  llicir 
feet,  in  lime  to  tlie  sonir  and  gourds.  Tlie  oidy  clianiic  of  position  was  an  occasional 
-aliout  face."  When  the  first  <'ame  in.  two  old  men.  who  acted  as  masters  of  cere- 
monies, went  alitn^'  the  wlioli'  line,  and  with  a  jiowder  lield  hetween  the  thinnli  and 
l()re-lin,!:er.  anointed  »'ach  dancer  on  till' shonldi'r.  After  dinieinj:  awhile  in  the  mode 
alMive  des<'rii>ed.  the  ranks  were  opened,  and  riiirs  .-ind  hlanUets  iM'inir  hroniiht  and 
.«]iread  upon  the  jirouml.  the  viri;ins  sipiatteil  on  them,  while  the  men  keiit  nji  a  kind 
of  mmmiiinir  dance  in  front.  Kverv  third  or  Hmrth  ii'male  had  at  this  time  a  hnye 
hollow  conrd  placed  helin'e  her.  on  which  rested  a  irroovi'd  piece  of  wood,  shaped  like 
an  old-fashioni'd  washhoard  ;  and  hy  drawiniz  the  dry  shonlder-hlaile  of  u  sheep  rajiidly 
across  this,  a  sound  was  ])rodnci'd  similar  to  that  of  a  watchman's  rattle.  After  ]ier- 
liirmin.i:  the  same  dance  on  each  side  of  the  I'la/.a.  they  left,  to  return  ai:ain  in  ahoiit 
fifteen  minutes:  and  thus  they  kept  it  up  from  sun-rise  till  dark,  when  the  daneiiii^ 
ceased. 

.\s  appenilaires  to  the  feast,  they  had  clowns  who  served  as  niessontiers  and  waiters, 
and  also  to  amuse  the  spectators  while  the  dmicers  were  away.  The  first  hati'h  con- 
sisted of  six  or  eiizht  youui;'  men.  in  hreeeh-clouts.  haviuir  some  comical  daulis  of  paint- 
on  their  I'accs  and  persons,  with  wins  niade  of  liiack  sheep-skins.  Some  wore  rams' 
horns  on  their  heails.  and  were  annisinir  themselves  hy  attempts  at  dancinir.  siniiinL',  anil 
rumiini!'  races,  when  tiiey  were  attacked  hy  a  hniie  uri/./!y  Iiear  (or  ratliei-  a  ti'llow  in 
tlie  skin  of  one*,  wiiich.  after  a  loi);^-  |iursnit.  and  many  hard  (iiihts,  they  ia-ouiiht  to 
hay  and  killed.  They  tlien  imntediately  ojiened  him,  and  took  from  out  of  his  hody  a 
ipiantity  of  nuavas.  frreen  corn.  Sec;  which  his  hcarship  had  undonhtedly  ajipropriatcd 
from  the  refreshments  provided  lljr  the  clowns.  Hut  no  sooni-r  had  they  disposed  of 
]>rnin,  than  a  new  trouble  came  ui)i)n  them  in  the  shape  of  two  nirly  little  imps,  who, 
])rowlinu'  al)out.  took  every  ojiportunity  to  annoy  them;  and  when,  hy  dint  of  i:reat 
perseverance,  they  succeeded  in  frei-ini:  thi'mselves  t'rom  these  misshapen  hrats.  in 
rnsiied  ei,t;ht  or  ten  most  hoiril)le-lookin;r  lijiures  (in  masks),  all  armed  with  whips, 
which  they  did  not  li)r  a  moment  hesitate  to  apply  most  liheially,  to  any  of  the  poor 
clowns  who  were  so  unlucky  as  to  fall  into  thi'ir  (dutches.  They  even  tied  some  hand 
and  loot,  and  laid  them  out  in  the  I'laza. 

It  seemed  they  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  imps,  and  came  to  avenfre  the  troatmont 
thev  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  (downs;  fiir  the  "lindis  of  Satan"  returned 
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almost  iiiiiii(>(liatt'1y,  ami  took  an  active  part  in  tlioir  e'a|itiirc.  ami  in  sii|ii'riiil('n(liii<^ 
till'  tla^i'llutiiij;  n|K'ratiuiis.  Sucli  li(irril)li'  masks  1  iii'ViT  saw  k'Hnv — miscs  six  inclics 
Idim-.  imiuliii  fniiii  nir  to  ear,  ami  jrivat  p)j;filo  oyi-s,  us  hij^  as  Iiall'a  lien's  v<s>^.  Iianjiini; 
l(\  a  string  |)arth'  out  til"  tla-  sookot.  Tlioy  cnine  iinil  vanislu'il  like  u  dieain,  ami  only 
staving  long  onongli  to  intliet  a  signal  eliastisement  on  tlie  nnlortnnate  eltiwns;  wlio, 
lidweviT.  soon  I'egaineil  their  wonted  siiirits.  al'tei'  tlii-ir  tormentors  left ;  and  lltr  the 
rest  of  the  day  had  the  Held  to  themselves. 

The  siniple  Indians  apix-ared  highly  delighted  hy  these  |ieilniinam'es;  and  I  innst 
avow  having  had  many  iv  hearty  langh  at  their  whimsiealitii's. 

While  the  danees  were  going  on.  large  Imskets,  tilled  with  guavas  of  dillerent  forms 
and  colors,  roasted  ears  of  corn,  bread,  meat,  and  other  eataltles,  were,  hronght  in,  and 
(listribnted  hy  the  virgins  among  all  the  spectators.  The  old  governor  tells  me.  this 
evening,  that  it  is  contrary  to  their  nsages  to  permit  the  females  to  dance ;  and  that 
those  whom  1  supposed  to  he  yonng  virgins,  were  in  fact  young  nien,  dressed  in  female 
apimrel  for  the  occasion.  This  is  u  custom  peculiar  to  the  M(M|nis.  I  think,  ll)r  in  all 
the  otiier  Pueblos  I  visited,  the  women  dance. 


.1/1///  2</. — Snow  fell  last  night,  and  it  has  ocmlinued  all  the  forenocm.  The  weather 
is  verv  cold  ami  disagreeable,  with  a  strong  south  wind  blowin'j-.  We  hired  a  Navajo 
Indian  to  take  our  horsi-s  ovi'r  to  the  other  side  of  the  niountain  (about  six  miles)  to 
graze  them;  and  as  the  weather  woulil  not  allow'  ns  to  visit  the  other  l()ur  towns,  we 
.xeated  ourselves  down  with  the  governor,  and  other  principal  men  ;  smoked,  and  had 
our  "big  talk,"  obtaining  from  them  as  much  information  as  possible,  relative  to  their 
histia-y,  customs,  origin,  ri'ligion.  crops,  &c. 

The  |iriucipal  ruler  was  i)resent. 

This  government  is  hereditary,  but  does  not  necessarily  descend  to  the  sons  of  the 
iiK  innbent ;  for  if  the  people  prefer  any  other  bhuMl-relation.  he  is  chosen. 

The  population  of  the  seven  villages,  I  should  estinuite  at  S(Ht(l,  of  which  one-half 
is  iuuud  in  the  llrst  tl/ee.  They  say  that  of  late  years,  wars  and  diseasi-  have  greatly 
decreased  their  miml)ers.  They  sfwkc  of  fevers  and  disease,  which  I  supjtose  to  l»e 
phthisic  and  pertu.ssis.  They  observe  no  particular  burial-rites.  They  Udieve  in  the 
existence  of  n  great  Father,  who  lives  where  the  sun  ri.ses,  and  a  great  iMother.  w  ho 
lives  where  the  sun  sets.  The  (irst  is  the  author  of  all  the  evils  that  befall  them  —  as 
war.  jiestilence.  famine,  &c. ;  and  the  great  Mother  is  the  very  reverse  of  this,  and  from 
her  are  derived  the  blessings  they  enjoy — fertilizing  showers,  &e.  In  the  course 
of  the  "talk,"'  the  principal  governor  made  a  speech,  in  which  h(>  said.  —  -Xow  we  all 
know  that  it  is  good  the  Americans  have  come  anunigus;  for  our  great  fatlu'r,  who 
lives  where  the  sun  rises,  is  pacified,  and  our  great  mother,  who  lives  where  the  sua 
sets,  is  smiling;  and  in  token  of  her  approbation,  sends  fertilizing  showers  (it  was 
(knowing  at  the  time),  which  will  enrich  our  fields,  and  enable  ns  to  raise  the  harvest 
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.Miiiiy.  iiiaiiv  viurs  ano.  tlioir  ;:ivat  Mother  lir(iii);ht  from  lii-r  hoiiio  in  lln>  wi'st  iiiiio 
niics  of  iiii'ii,  ill  till'  Hdlowiiijr  lliriiis:  First,  thi-  ili'i-r  raci*;  Si'coiid,  tho  hiukI  race; 
Third,  tho  water  rai'i".  F(»iirth.  thr  ln-ar  race;  Fifth,  the  haiv  raco ;  Sixtli,  the  prairif- 
wolf  ijicc;  .S'Vi'iith.  till'  lattK'Miaki'  raci- ;  Fiuhth.  the  toliarco-plaiit  raci- ;  Ninth,  thi* 
iitii-i^ias.-'  rai'c.  llavin.Lr  placoil  thi-iii  on  tlu-  spot  wht'ic  their  vilhi^rcs  now  ntniiil,  she 
tr.'iii^liii'iiK'il  thciii  into  men.  who  hiiilt  the  present  i'liehlos.  anil  the  ilistinetioii  of  raeeit 
is  still  kijit  lip.  One  tolil  iiie  he  was  of  the  saiiil  race;  another  the  deer.  Sn'. 
"t'\\<y  are  linn  hilieveis  in  nieleiiipsvehosis.  and  say  that  when  they  die.  they  will 
n  -cil\»'  into  their  orifrinal  forms,  and  U'eoino  Ik'uph,  deer,  &e..  ajraiii. 

The  eliiel"  j;o\ernor  is  of  the  iKcr  race.     [Here  is  the  totemic  element.  —  S.] 
Slimtly  after  the  Pueiilos  were  hnilt,  the  jrreat  mother  eaiiie  in  per.xoii,  and   liroiiulit 
tlieiii  all  the  doiiiestie  animals  they  now  have;  which  are  prineipiilly  sheep  and  .lioats. 
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no  ^iiMss  nearer  than  six  miles  from  (he  roek ;  and  their  freipient  wars  with  the  Nava- 
jiK's  render  it  almost  impossihle  to  keep  them.  The  sacred  fire  is  kept  constantly 
liiiniiiii;  liy  tlie  old  men;  and  all  I  could  friean  from  them  was,  that  .»ioiiie  frreat  nii.s- 
liiiliuie  would  hefiiU  their  people,  if  they  allowed   it   to  lie  extinjiiiished.     'I'liey  know 

had  any  Spanish  or  other  missionaries  among 
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Mil-  tiny  possess  were  hroui:Iit  IVom  where  the  morninjr-star  risen. 
'I'liey  plant  in  Miiy  or  .Iiine,  and  harvest  in  C)»!toher  and  Novemher.  They  do  not 
liliiii!.;ii  or  irriiiiite.  lnit  put  their  seeds  in  the  sand,  and  depend  upon  the  rains  ti>r  water. 
'J'liey  raise  corn,  nielmis.  pumpkins,  heaiis.  and  onions;  also  a  cotton,  of  which  I  pro- 
cured a  specinieii.  and  a  sjieeies  of  mongrel  tohiicco. 

They  have  also  a  few  peach-trees,  and  are  the  only  Pnelilo  Indians  who  raise  cotton. 
They  have  no  small  ;:iain  of  any  kind.  They  say  they  have  known  the  Spaniards 
ever  since  they  can  reinembor.  Akiut  twenty  years  ajro.  a  party  of  ahoiit  (ifteeii 
Aiiierican.«.  the  (list  they  over  saw,  came  over  the  inountains  and  took  the  ZiiTii  trail. 
Six  years  afterwards,  another  poi't^',  with  four  leinah'.s,  passed  through.  Their  crop 
last  year  was  very  small,  and  sometimes  fails  them  entirely  on  necount  of  the  drouiiht. 
For  this  reason  they  hoard  uj)  their  corn,  and  that  sold  us  was  four  years  old.  Roasting- 
eai's,  hiin,irin<:  around  the  room,  are  of  the  .same  ajre. 

Their  mode  of  marriage  mijrht  well  lie  introduced  into  the  United  States,  with  the 
IJloomer  eostunie.  Here,  instead  of  the  swain  asking  the  hand  of  the  fair  one,  slio 
selects  the  younj;-  man  who  is  to  her  fancy,  and  then  her  father  proposes  the  match  to 
the  sire  ol'  tlu!  lucky  youth.  This  jiropositicm  is  never  refused.  The  iireliniinaries 
heiiiii  arranged,  the  young  man  on  his  jmrt  furnishes  two  pair  of  moccasins,  (wo  fine 
lilankets.  two  ma((ra.sses.  and  (wo  of  the  sashes  used  at  the  feast  —  while  the  maiden, 
for  her  share,  provides  an  aluindance  of  eatahles.  when  the  marriage  is  celebrated  by 
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feasting  and  dancing.  Polygamy  is  unlinown  among  them;  but  at  any  time,  if  cilliiT 
oi"  the  parties  become  dissatisfied,  they  can  divorce  themselves  and  marry  with  utiicis, 
if  they  please.  In  case  there  are  children,  they  are  taken  care  of  by  their  respect Im; 
grandparents.  They  are  a  simple,  happy,  and  most  hospitable  people.  The  a  ice  of 
intoxication  is  unknown  among  them,  as  they  have  no  kind  of  fermented  liipiors. 
When  a  stranger  visits  one  of  their  houses,  the  first  act  is  to  set  food  before  him.  and 
nothing  is  done  "  till  he  has  eaten."  In  every  village  are  one  or  more  edifices  under 
ground,  and  you  descend  a  ladder  to  get  into  them.  (Plate  0.)  They  answer  to  our 
village  groceries,  being  a  place  of  general  resort  for  the  male  population.  I  went  into 
one  of  them  —  it  was  stifling  hot,  and  all  the  light  and  air  came  through  the  scuttle 
above.  In  the  centre  was  a  snuvll  sipiare  box  of  stone,  in  which  was  a  lire  of  guas  ii 
busiies,  and  around  this  a  few  old  men  were  smoking.  All  around  the  room  were 
Indians  naked  to  the  "breech-clout;"  some  were  engaged  in  sewing,  and  others  spinning 
and  knitting.  On  a  bench  in  the  back-ground  sat  a  warrior,  most  extravagantly 
])ainted,  who  was  undoubtedly  undergoing  some  ordeal  —  as  I  was  not  allowed  to 
iipliroach  him.  They  knit,  weave,  and  spin,  as  in  the  other  Pueblo.s,  and  besides  njake 
faljrics  of  cotton. 

The  chief  men  have  pipes  made  of  smooth  polished  stone,  and  of  a  peculiar  shaiie, 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  (Fig.  I,  Plate  7.)  They 
siiy  tiieir  pipes  were  found  centuries  ago,  by  their  forefathers,  at  tiie  bottom  of  the 
water,  in  a  very  deep  ra\'ine  in  a  mountain  to  the  west,  and  that  they  were  found 
already  made  in  their  present  form. 

Their  year  is  reckoned  b^'  twelve  lunar  months.  They  wear  necklaces  of  a  very 
small  sea-shell,  ground  flat  (doubtless  procured  from  California),  which,  they  say,  was 
brought  to  them  by  other  Indians  who  lived  over  the  mountains  to  the  west,  and  say 
tlie\'  obtain  them  from  three  old  men  who  never  die.  Several  Navajoes,  who  were 
present  at  the  conversation,  appeared  perfectly  friendly.  I  saw,  to-tlay,  a  Navajo  chief, 
niuned  Cavallada,  who  has  a  paper  from  Governor  Calhoun,  making  him  a  chief. 

The  villages  of  the  Moquis  are  seven  in  number,  (Plate  7),  and  more  nearly  corres- 
pond to  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola,'  (spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  his  letter  to  Lieutenant 
Emory,  U.  >S.  A.,  T.  I.),  than  any  which  have  yet  been  discovered.  They  are  situated 
in  the  same  valley :  they  are  upon  the  l>lufl'.  Oraivaz,  called  Mustpiins  by  the 
-Mexican.*,  is  almost  duo  west  from  the  blufl",  and  alwut  thirty  miles  distant.  There  is 
another  town  at  twenty  miles  W.  by  S.,  and  two  more  about  S.  S.  W.,  and  some  eight 
or  ten  miles  distant  from  the  first  three.  Of  these,  the  two  at  the  so\ithern  extremity 
of  the  bluff  are  the  largest,  containing  probably  2000  inhabitants;  Oniivaz  is  the  second 
in  size  They  all  speak  the  same  language  except  Ilarno,  the  mo.'^t  northern  town  of 
the  three,  which  has  a  different  language  and  some  customs  peculiar  to  itself.     It  i.s, 


'  Not  80.     Viiio  Mr.  Kern's  map,  ante  p.  32. 
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hoAVCVor,  consiilcivd  one  of  the  towns  of  the  oonfiHloratioii,  and  joins  in  all  tlio  foasts. 
It  seiMns  a  very  singular  fact  that,  being  within  loO  yards  oi"  the  middle  town,  Ilarno 
should  have  preserved  for  so  long  a  period  its  own  language  and  customs.  Tiie  other 
Moquis  say  the  inliahitants  of  this  town  have  a  great  advantage  over  them,  as  they 
l)erfect]y  understand  tlie  common  language,  and  none  but  the  people  of  Ilarno  under- 
stand tiieir  dialect.  It  is  the  smallest  town  of  the  three.  The  dre.ss  of  the  men,  when 
abroad,  is  similar  (o  that  of  the  other  Pueblos.  When  at  home,  they  have  a  great 
l'an('_\-  lor  going  in  "  i)uris  naturalibus,"  meaning  nothing  but  tiie  breech-clout  and 
moccasins.  If  they  slip  out  Ibr  a  moment,  they  perhaps  throw  a  blanket  over  their 
shoulders.  They  dress  their  hair  like  the  Lagunians.  1  was  nuich  amused  with  one 
iellow  who  had  a  kind  of  full  dress  on,  which  he  had  oljtained  from  the  Eutaws  of  the 
(Jreat  Salt  Lake,  who  were  here  last  fall.  (The  governor  showed  me  a  letter  signed  by 
one  Day.  an  Indian  agent,  and  IJi'igham  Young,  the  Mormon  governor,  which  the 
iMitaws  h:\d  with  them.  This  was  their  first  visit,  but  they  are  to  return  next  fall). 
Tiiis  coat  was  made  of  alternate  ])ieces  of  red  and  blue  cloth,  with  large  l)i'igbt  buttons, 
shoulder-knots  and  tops  of  horse-hair;  and  with  it  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and 
naught  elr^e  on,  he  would  strut  about  with  as  much  self-satisfaction  as  any  IJroadway 
daiuly.  Tiie  women  are  (he  prettiest  squaws  I  have  yet  seen,  and  are  very  industrious. 
Tlieir  maiuier  of  dressing  the  hair  is  very  pretty.  While  virgins,  it  is  done  up  on  each 
side  of  the  head  in  two  inverse  rolls,  which  l)ear  some  resend)lanc(>  to  the  horns  of  the 
mountain-sheep.  After  marriage  they  wear  it  in  two  large  knots  or  Ijraids  on  each 
side  of  the  face.  In  the  northern  town  they  dress  their  hair  dillerently — the  unmarried 
wearing  all  the  hair  long  ami  in  two  large  knots  on  each  side  of  the  lace;  and  after 
marriage  parting  it  transversely  from  ear  to  ear,  and  cutting  oil"  tlie  front  hair  in  a  line 
witli  the  eyebrows.  These  people  malvc  the  same  kind  of  pottery  as  the  Zunians  and 
Lagunians. 

Ajiri/  ;)'/.  —  The  frost  seems  to  have  had  the  desired  elK'ct,  Ibi  it  snowed  again  last 
night,  and  h;is  Ix-cn  alternately  snowing  and  clearing  oil'  all  day;  and  while  the  sun 
Mas  clouded,  we  had  \ery  cold  and  disagreeable  Meather. 

We  started  at  'J  .V.  M.,  and  wore  truly  an  hour  getting  ilown  the  trail,  so  .slippery 
was  it  from  the  melting  snow.  We  have  had  a  very  fair  sample  of  tin'  lios[)itality  of 
these  kind  peo|)le  to-day.  It.  being  known  that  we  were  to  dcjiart  this  morning, 
woman  sifter  woman  came  to  the  house  where  we  were  stopping,  each  la'inging  either 
a  basket  of  corn,  meal,  or  gnavas  to  give  us,  that  we  might  not  sillier  for  liiod  while 
on  the  road  home.  The  g(jvernor  killed  a  sheep,  and  jjre.^ented  it  to  us.  When  we 
were  fairly  started,  and  passing  through  the  towns,  the  women  stood  at  the  tops  of  the 
ladders,  with  little  baskets  of  corn-meal,  urging  us  to  take  them. 

April ')lli.  —  MvTMS  (ir  the  Ahoukmnk.s  or  Nkw  Mk.xico.  —  Old  Santiago,  our  guide 
and  interpreter,  is  a   Navajo  Indian,  who  was  for  some  time  a  [irisoner  among  the 
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Mexicans,  and  speaks  Spanish  tolerably  well,  lie  is  well  versed  in  the  lore  and  legends 
of  his  race,  and  while  on  the  march,  I  have  had  many  interesting  talks  with  him. 
His  liistory  (the  Navajo  creed)  of  the  origin  of  man  is  so  curious,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
IVom  writing  it  out ;  but  first  I  will  pivmise  a  little,  and  as  1  have  heretofore  said 
nothing  of  the  Navnjoes,  give  a  slight  sketch  of  this  tribe. 

The  Navajoes  are,  to  all  intents  a»d  puriu)ses,  a  nomadic  race,  although  not  as 
eiitiiely  so  as  the  other  wild  tribes.  They  live  more  as  did  the  olden  patriarchs, 
moving  from  place  to  place  with  their  Hocks  and  herds,  and  stopping  and  building 
small  log  shanties  wherever  they  find  the  best  pastures.  They  plant  corn,  Ijcans,  and 
wheat,  and  weave  blankets  and  mantas  for  clothing.  Their  government  is  also  purely 
patriarchal,  there  beuig  no  chiefs;  but  each  wealthy  man  has  his  own  band  of  retainers 
and  servants,  who  are  called  his  family.  I  should  think  they  were  very  similar  to  the 
Scottish  Highland  clans  in  this  respect.  Polygamy  is  very  extensively  practised  among 
tlieni.  The  Ibllowing  is  their  belief  of  the  origin  of  man.  Many  years  ago  the  Nava- 
joes, Pueblos,  Coyoteras,  and  tlie  Americans  all  lived  under  ground,  in  the  centre  of 
liie  Cerra  Naztarny,  (one  of  the  four  Ijefore-mentioned  mountains,)  on  the  Rio  San 
Juan.  Here  they  subsisted  on  meat  alone,  for  all  the  birds  of  the  air  were  there,  and 
tiie  oidy  light  was  a  kind  of  daybreak,  which  lasted  but  for  a  few  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  Among  tlie  Navajoes  were  two  dumb  men,  who  played  the  Indian  Hute, 
(an  instrument  resembling  the  fiageolet),  and  one  of  these  accidentally  touching  one  day 
tlie  top  of  the  cave,  there  was  heard  a  hollow  sound,  and  immediately  the  old  men 
conceived  the  idea  of  boring  through  to  see  what  was  inside.  The  flute  being  placed 
against  the  top  of  the  cavern,  the  raccoon  first  a.scended  through  it  and  attempted  to 
dig  his  way  out,  but  did  not  succeed.  Coining  down,  the  moth-worm  took  his  place, 
and,  boring  a  hole  through  the  roof,  found  himself  upon  the  inside  of  the  mountain, 
and  surrounded  by  Avater.  Having  thrown  up  a  little  mound,  he  sat  himself  down 
and  began  to  look  around,  when  he  discovered  foin'  great  white  swans,  placed  at  the 
lour  cardinal  points,  ciich  carrying  an  arrow  imder  either  wing.  The  swan  from  the 
north  first  rushed  upon  him,  iind  having  thrust  an  arrow  through  the  body  of  the  poor 
worm  on  either  side,  he  withdrew  them,  and  examining  them  attentively,  exclaimed, 
"  He  is  of  my  race, '  and  retired  to  his  station.  Tiiis  was  repeated  by  the  other  three, 
and  when  the  ordeal  was  gone  througli  with,  and  each  had  resumed  his  former  place, 
lour  great  arroyas  were  formed,  to  the  north,  .south,  east,  and  west,  which  drained  oft" 
all  the  water,  and  left  in  its  place  a  mass  of  soft  nuid.  The  worm  now  descended,  and 
the  raccoon  pa.ssed  up;  but  the  first  jump  he  made  he  went  mid-leg  deep  in  the  black 
nuid,  by  which  his  paws  and  legs  were  stained  so  ))lack  that  the  marks  have  remained 
to  this  day.  The  raccoon  having  gone  down,  tlie  wind  ascended  and  dried  up  tlie  mud. 
After  this,  the  men  and  animals  began  to  c(Mue  up,  and  their  passage  occupied  several 
days.  First  came  the  Navajoes,  who  had  no  sooner  got  up  than  they  commenced 
playing  patole,  of  which  they  are  to  this  day  most  passionately  fond.  Then  came  the 
Tt.  iV.  — 12 
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PiK'hlos  and  other  Iiuliaiis,  who  out  their  luiir,  and  who  at  once  commenced  to  build 
lioiises;  and  hiwtly  came  tlie  American!^,  who  started  oil'  toward.-*  tlie  iwint  wlierc  tlic 
Hun  rises,  and  have  not  been  lioard  IVom  mitil  within  n  few  years  past.  When  imder 
tlie  ground,  all  .xpoke  the  same  language ;  but  when  they  came  out,  an  instantaneous 
change  of  dialect  took  place.  As  the  beasts  and  birds  issued  Ibrtli,  they  betook  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  wix)ds  and  plains;  but  none  of  the  domestic  animals  went  with 
them  while  below  the  ground.  These  were  all  given  to  them  by  their  great  Mother, 
shortly  after  they  came  uj).  The  earth  was  at  first  very  small,  and  there  was  no 
heaven ;  neither  had  they  sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  and  were  blessed  with  the  few  hours 
of  dawn  only  which  they  had  enjoyed  below.  A  council  of  the  old  and  wise  men 
being  held,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  siui,  moon,  and  stars.  IJuilding  a  very  large 
hou.se,  the  old  men  of  the  Navajoes  connuenced  the  manufacture  of  the  sun;  while  to 
the  old  men  of  the  other  tril)es  was  confided  the  making  of  the  moon,  heaven,  and 
stars.  Tiie  sun  and  mo«m,  when  fini.shed,  were  given  in  charge  to  the  two  dumb 
Huters,  who  have  Ix^en  carrying  them  ever  since.  The  world  Ix'ing  very  small,  the 
fii-st  day  that  the  dumb  man  started  with  the  sun,  he  brought  it  too  near  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  came  very  near  burning  it  up.  Then  the  old  men  puffed  the  smoke  of 
tJieir  pipes  towards  it  and  it  retired.'and  since  it  first  started  has  been  moved  Itack  four 
times,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  world.  When  the  heavens  were  made,  the  jR'Oj)le 
commenced  broidering  the  stars  upon  it  in  a  l)eautiful  manner,  so  as  to  repa'sent  beai-s, 
fishes,  &c.;  but  while  thus  employed,  a  prairie-wolf  rushed  in  and  exclaimed,  "Why 
are  ^ou  taking  so  much  trouble  in  making  all  this  embroidery  ?  just  stick  the  stars 
about  any  where;"'  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  .scattered  the  pile  of  stars  all 
over  the  heavens.  Thus  we  have  o'''y  a  few  constellations,  and  the  impudence  of  the 
prairie-wolf  has  given  us  the  stars  .so  singularly  scattered  over  the  firmament,  instead 
of  the  lx;autiful  images  which  the  Navajoes  had  intended  eml)r()idering.  The  springs 
of  water,  Ix'ing  made  to  fit  the  world  when  smiill,  as  it  increased  in  size  were  corre.s- 
pnidingly  stretched  apart,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  find  them  so  few  and  so 
distant  from  each  other.  When  all  was  completed,  and  the  sun  and  mcwn  .set  well 
a-going,  the  old  men  made  two  tinnges  or  water-jars;  one  of  which  was  most  gorgeously 
painted  on  the  outside,  and  very  Ix'autifid  to  the  eye,  but  contained  worthless  trash ; 
while  the  other  was  f)f  plain  brown  earthenwaiv  and  lia<l  no  paint  to  render  it  beauti- 
ful, but  contained  Hocks,  herds,  and  other  things  of  great  value.  Calling  up  tiie 
Navajoes  and  Pueblos,  they  gave  the  first  choice  (having  the  tops  of  the  jai-s  ct)vered) 
to  the  Navajoes,  who  immediately  seized  upon  the  l)eautiful  but  worthless  jar,  while 
the  other,  so  rich,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Pueblos.  Then  the  old  men  said :  '•  Thus  it 
will  always  1)0  with  the  two  nations.  You,  NavajtK'S,  will  Ix.'  a  p(H)r  and  wandering 
race;  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  ever  greedy  for  thing's  on  account  of  their 
outward  show  rather  than  their  intrinsic  value;  while  the  Pueblos  will  enjoy  an  abun- 
dance of  the  good  things  of  this  lilo,  will  occupy  houses,  and  have  plenty  of  lIcK'ks, 
herds,  (!cc.''     To  this  day  the  two  nations  have  these  distinguishing  traits.    If  a  Navajo 
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8CH}s  a  tiling  that  idcasos  him,  ho  will  miiko  any  sacrillfo  to  obtain  possession  of  it, 
whether  he  need  it  or  not;  hut  a  Pueblo  will  buy  nothing  whieh  is  not  of  8onie  use 
and  which  he  docs  not  actually  want.  About  tiiis  time  there  rose  up  a  man  among 
the  Navajoes  who  was  a  most  inveterate  and  successful  gambler,  and  who  went  through 
the  whole  nation,  winning  all  they  po,s.sessed,  even  to  their  persons.  When  he  liad 
won  the  whole  tribe,  he  was  taken  hy  one  of  the  old  men,  and  heing  placed  like  an 
arrow  on  a  Imw-string,  was  shot  ui)  into  heaven.  After  a  short  al)sence  lie  returned, 
briniiing  with  him  fire-arms  and  the  Spaniiirds.  Soon  after  his  return  he  left  his 
people  and  went  into  Mexico,  where  he  now  is — for  the  (jld  men  say  he  can  never 
die.  The  Spaniards  went  to  the  Kio  Grande,  where  they  formed  settlements.  Four 
davs  after  the  Navajoes  came  up  (tut  of  the  mountain  one  of  them  died,  and  the  hody 
was  laid  on  one  side;  but  four  days  after,  when  sought  (or,  it  had  di.sappeared.  One 
of  the  old  men  then  went  down  into  the  mountain  to  look  for  the  dead  man,  and 
found  him  there  combing  his  hair.  Since  then  he  has  several  times  Iwen  heard  to  cry 
out,  '•  All  who  die  Avill  come  down  here  to  live  with  me  in  our  first  home,"  and  for  this 
reason  the  dead  are  put  in  the  ground.  The  old  men  say  that  the  world  is,  as  it  were, 
suspended ;  and  that  when  the  sun  disappears  at  evening,  he  passes  under  and  light.s 
up  our  former  place  of  abode,  until  he  again  reappears  at  morning  in  the  ea.st. 

Hitherto  the  people,  having  no  grain  of  any  kind,  had  .subsisted  solely  upon  the  flesh 
of  aniniiils,  and  such  roots  and  herbs  as  the  country  afforded.  One  day  a  turkey-hen 
came  flying  from  where  the  morning  star  ri.ses,  and  alighted  in  the  midst  ul'  a  circle 
of  the  wise  men  of  the  Navajoes,  and  when  .shaking  her  feathers  an  ear  of  blue  corn 
fell  to  the  ground.  This  was  immediately  divided  into  four  ecjual  parts.  The  jwint 
was  given  to  the  Coyoteros,  who  to  this  day  raise  small  corn ;  the  next  portitni  lo  the 
Navajoes,  who.se  corn  is  .somewhat  larger;  the  next  to  the  Pueblos,  whose  corn  is  much 
Ix'tter,  and  the  hut-end  to  the  Mexicans,  who  have  very  large,  fine  corn.  At  a  subse- 
quent visit  the  turkey-hen  brought  white  corn,  and  afterwards  wheat,  &c.  In  fine,  all 
the  .seeds  they  pos.sess  were  brought  by  this  Ijenevolent  turkey. 

When  smoking,  they  always  puff  the  smoke  upwanls,  which  they  say  brings  rain. 
Tile  old  men  say  that  having  come  out  from  below  with  them,  the  Americans  are 
necessaril}'  of  the  same  stock,  and  therefore  we  should  remain  at  peace  with  each 
other,  and  that  it  is  evident  the  Great  Mother  is  well  pleased  to  see  us  living  in  friend- 
slii|),  as  she  is  now  sending  plenty  of  water  from  the  sky  to  give  them  a  good  crop. 

While  talking  upon  these  matters,  an  Indian  asked  me  with  the  greatest  gravity 
how  long  our  men  said  it  was  since  we  first  came  up  out  of  the  mountain. 

Asking  Santiago  what  ideas  his  people  had  of  the  Americans  —  their  numlwr  and 
place  of  alxide  —  he  answered  that  the  old  men  told  them  that  when  we  went  towards 
wliere  the  sun  rises,  we  had  settled  in  a  little  corner  of  the  earth ;  but  having  Ijcen 
very  prosperous  and  our  tribes  increasing  greatly,  we  had  filled  up  this  little  corner  to 
riiiiiiing  over,  and  finding  no  abiding  jilace  in  our  own  land,  had  been  forced  out,  and 
thus  some  of  us  returned  to  our  original  country." 
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5.     HUNTING   THE   IJUFFALO  ON   THE   WESTERN   PRAIRIES. 

Till:    Bison  —  its    G  eog  u  a  imi  ica  i.    Ranoes,   and    the    Manner    ok 
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((()■  HrNTiNfi,  next  (o  war,  is  the  most  proinineiit  field  of  Indian  trimnpli.  There  is 
nothing,  indeed,  in  wliicli  liis  strength  and  agihty  are  more  fully  displayed,  than  in 
Inniting  the  bison,  or  hiill'alo. 

De  Soto  found  this  animal  after  he  had  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  entered  deeply 
into  the  present  area  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri. 

It  was  not  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  same  latitudes.  Florida,  wiiich  is 
quoted  Ijy  authors  as  its  range,  was  then  (.')()()  years  ago)  a  term  embracing  the  greatest 
part  of  North  America;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  animal  ever  inhal)ited  the 
2)reseiit  limits  of  Florida.  We  are  not  iuformetl  that  its  boues  have  been  discovered  in 
its  sands  or  alluvittns;  while  its  tertiary  Ix-ds,  along  with  those  of  Alabama,  have 
yielded  to  naturalists  tlie  osseous  remains  of  stranded  whales,  iehthiosaurii,  and  other 
extinct  species. 

The  term  vaca,  applied  to  it  by  De  Soto,  and  the  word  l.K)ef,  subsecpiently  employed 
by  the  French,  who  found  it  plentiful  in  Illinois,  were  merely  inilicative  of  its  identity 
with  the  Ros  family,  and  were  eonfnied  to  that  signification.'  Linureus  found  it  a 
peculiar  species,  to  whiih  he  applied  the  term  Bison,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
Asiatic  bull'alo.  The  term  bullido  ap[)ears  to  have  Iktmi  early  ai)plied  to  it;  and  it 
is  so  generally  in  vogue  in  America,  that  it  would  l)e  wholly  impracticable  now  to  alter 
its  use,  were  it  attempted. 

The  bison  is  an  animal  common  to  temperate  latitudes,  and  capable  of  enduring 
cold,  rather  than  hot  climates.  It  was  found  in  early  days  to  have  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi above  tlie  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  and  at  certain  times,  thronged  the 
present  area  of  Kentucky.  It  not  only  ranged  over  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  but  spread  to  southern  Michigan,  and  the  western  skirts  of  Ohio.  Tradition 
says  that  it  was  sometimes  seen  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie.^  It  w.is  also  common  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Wisconsin,  and  crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Minnesota  above  St. 
Anthony's  Falls,  for  the  last  time,  it  is  believed,  in  IS'Jd.' 

Seen  in  its  native  haunts,  it  is  a  fierce  and  formidable  object  of  hunter  prowess;  and 
when  wounded,  will  turn  on  its  enemy.  It  has  a  thick  mane,  which  covers  the  whole 
neck  and  breast,  and  is  prominent  on  the  hump.  The  horns  are  black,  turned 
upwards  slightly,  and  stout  and  large  at  the  base.     Its  eyes  are  red  and  liery,  and 


•   i: 


'  The  Algiiniiuins,  wlio  called  the  bison  tJcczLiko,  applied  the  same  term  to  the  cow  when  it  was  introduced. 

'  The  name  of  the  city  of  IJiiffalo  perpetuates  tliis  tradition. 

'  Schoolcraft's  Narrative  .fournal  of  Tnivcls  to  the  .Source  of  tlie  Mississippi,  1H20. 
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its  whole  iiHjMTt  riirioUM.  Tin*  nniu'xi'd  li;^iiroH,  I'liitc  8,  of  tlic  poniinou  and  luiflulo 
cow,  ill  a  imrtiiil  htate  of  (loincstii-ation,  woru  tiikoii  witli  tlio  (ln>,'iu'rivotyi>t'.  at  Fort 
Siu'lliii},';  and  will  .ivi'  an  oxact  idea  of  tlu-ir  relative  nizi'  and  comparative  wcigiit. 

TbiM  Mpi'oit'M  wa."'  tiiwt  Hct'n  in  ii  ninglo  indivitlual  ohMi-rvi-d  \>y  Cort*'/  and  Win  fol- 
lowcro,  in  1521,  ii>  tlio  Itind  of  nu'na;?i'rii'.  or  7,(H)loj,'ical  colli-ftion  of  Montozinna,  in 
Mo.xico.  To  lliis  jilari'  tlu'  animal  iiad  U't'i.  liron^lit  from  tlu'  north,  by  IndianH.  to 
whom  till'  I'ullt'L-tion  of  raris  birds  and  ((iiadrii})i'ds  had  boi'ii  I'ommittcd  by  the  native 
iiioiiaivh.  It  wiw  not,  liowevor,  till  the  I'Xiiodition  of  Coronado  north  of  the  (lila,  in 
1')I2,  that  it.s  natural  rnngeH  weru  penetrated.  It  was  not  Ibiind  at  all  in  the  hi;ih 
lands  of  New  Mexico.  The  Spanish  adventurers  had  iiassed  the  IJio  del  N'orti',  and 
entered  the  region  of  the  j^reat  southern  fork  of  the  Arkansas,  before  the}-  encountered 
the  immense  herds  of  it  which  they  de.scrilie.  So  heiullong  were  the  droves  of  the.se 
animals  lollowinj,'  eacli  other,  that  they  sometimes  pitched  into  and  filled  up  entire 
jriilfs  niid  defiles  lyiiij?  in  their  track.' 

The  numl)ers  of  this  niiimal  seen  on  the  western  prairies,  at  favorable  points,  is 
amazing.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in  de.sceiidinj,'  the  Mi.x.souri,  in  .Inly,  ISOCi,  on  pa.-^sing  the 
environs  on  White  river,  estimate  that  they  beheld  twenty  thousand  on  the  jirairies  at 
one  time.'  At  another  [ilace,  they  remark,  that  such  was  the  mnltitudo  of  these  tmi- 
nials  in  crossing  the  river,  that  for  a  mile  in  length  the  herd  stretched  as  thick  as  they 
cdulil  .swim,  from  bank  to  bank,  and  the  travellers  were  stopped  in  their  descent  till 
the  herd  pas.sed.' 

(hio  of  the  modes  of  taking  these  animals,  at  the  period  of  the  passage  of  the.se 
adventurers  through  the  Mi.^.souri  valley,  Avliere  ic  presented  rocky  banks,  is  described 
thus.  An  active  young  man  is  selected  as  a  decoy,  by  disguising  his  body  in  the  skin 
of  the  animal,  and  putting  it  on,  with  the  head,  ears  and  horns.  Thus  disguised,  lie 
fixes  himself  at  a  point  between  a  herd  of  bi,son,  and  tlie  dill's  of  the  river.  Meantime, 
his  companions  get  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  herd,  and  press  them  onward. 
Taking  the  Indian  decoy  for  a  real  animal,  they  Ibllow  him  to  the  brink,  and  then 
stop ;  and  the  decoy  concealing  himself  in  some  previously  selected  crevice,  while  the 
herds  in  the  rear,  rushing  headlong  forwards,  push  the  ibremost  over  the  precipice, 
down  which  they  are  dashed,  and  killed.  A  hundred  carca.s,ses,  or  more,  were  found 
in  a  single  h)oality  on  the  shores  of  the  Missouri.  They  are  often  captured  by  the 
Indians  early  in  the  spring,  while  cro,ssing  the  MLs.souri  in  .search  of  fresh  gra.ss.  It  is 
customary  for  the  natives  to  fire  the  prairies,  in  the  spring,  which  leaves  a  smooth 
scorched  surface.  The  animal  is  thus  driven,  in  hordes,  to  cross  the  river  on  the  ice, 
in  search  of  new  gra.ss ;  and  as  the  ice  breaks  under  their  weight,  numbers  of  them  are 
left  floating  on  Isolated  cakes  of  ice,  sometimes  of  but  a  few  feet  surface;  from  which 


'  CastcfiiiJa's  Narrative  of  aa  Expedition  to  Cibola,  &c.,  p.  3-t,  MSS. 
'  Lewis  aud  Clark,  Vol.  II.,  p.  420.  '  Ibid,  p.  395. 
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tlioy  tiimblo  into  the  water,  and  aiv  casil}'  oaptuivd  Ity  tlio  Indians  in  tlii-ir  ici'-l)()ats. 
Tliis  piocednre  was  witnessed  by  the  travellers  above  named,  in  March,  ISOo,  while 
encamped  at  Fort  Mandan.' 

The  mode  of  chasing  this  animal  on  the  prairies,  is  re{)lete  with  peril  and  ontcr- 
"ju-ise.  These  sports  are  descriltod  in  the  following  pages,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  II.  Sibley, 
of  Minnesota. 

8i'ouT  OF  Bukfai.o-ITlnti  xn  ox   tmk  Oi'kx   Pi.  aixs  of   Pkmiuxa. 
By   IIox.    H.   II.   Sini.EY,   M.  C. 

1.  There  is  ttx)  mncli  reason  to  fear  that  the  bufl'alo,  or  American  bison,  which  is 
the  snl)ject  of  this  paper,  will  soon  become  extinct  as  a  denizen  of  the  wilds  of  the 
North  American  Continent.  To  what  extent  this  animal  roamed  over  the  Atlantic; 
slope  of  the  Alleghany  monntains  in  ages  past,  is  uncertain,  but  there  are  men  }et 
living  who  have  seen  large  herds  upon  the  Ohio,  and  its  tributary  streams.  Two 
individuals  were  killed  in  1832,  by  the  Dacotah  or  Sioux  Indians,  ui)on  the  '' Trempe 
a  I'Eau"  river,  in  Upper  Wii<consin,  and  they  are  Ixdieved  to  have  been  the  last 
specimens  of  the  noble  bison,  which  trod,  or  will  ever  again  tread,  the  .soil  of  the  region 
lying  eiist  of  the  Mi.«sis,sippi  river. 

2.  The  multitudes  of  these  animal.s,  which  have  hitherto  darkened  the  surface  of  the 
givat  prairies  on  the  west  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters,"  are  fast  wasting  away  under  the 
lierce  assaults  made  upon  them  by  the  white  man  as  well  as  the  savage.  From  data, 
Avbich,  although  not  mathematically  correct,  are  sufTu'iently  so  to  enable  us  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  approximating  the  truth,  it  has  been  estimated  that  for  each  buffalo-rolxj 
transported  from  the  Indian  country,  at  least  live  animals  are  destroyed.  If  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  very  few  robes  arc  manufactured  of  the  hides  of  bnflalo,  except 
of  such  as,  in  luniter's  parlance,  are  killed  when  they  are  in  season ;  that  is,  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  and  that  even  of  these,  a  large 
projKjrtion  are  not  used  for  that  purpose,  and  also  that  the  skins  of  the  cows  are  princi- 
pally converted  into  rolx.'s,  those  of  tiie  males  being  too  thick  and  heavy  to  be  easily 
reduced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  .scraping ;  together  with  the  fact,  that  many  thousands 
are  annually  destroyed  through  sheer  wantonness  by  civilized  as  well  as  savage  men, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Ibregoing  estimate  is  a  moderate  one.  From  the  Mi.s.souri 
region,  the  number  of  robes  received,  varies  from  40,(100  to  100,000  per  annum,  so 
tliat  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million  of  bufl'alo  are  destroyed  in  the  [u  riod  of  each 
twelve  months.  So  enormous  a  drain  must  so(m  result  in  the  extermination  of  the 
whole  race;  and  it  may  be  a.sserted,  with  much  certainty,  that  in  twenty  years  from 


'  Lewis  and  Cliirk,  V..I.  I.,  p.  17;'>. 
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this  time,  the  buffulo,  if  existing  at  all,  will  be  only  found  in  the  wildeist  recesses  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  savage  bands  of  the  "West,  whose  progenitors  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  dei)ended  mainly  upon  the  buffalo,  must,  with  them,  disappear  from 
the  earth,  unless  they  resort  to  other  means  of  subsistence,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  General  Government. 

3.  The  chase  of  the  buffalo  on  hoi-seback,  (Plate  9),  is  highly  exciting,  and  by  no 
no  means  unattended  with  danger.  The  instinct  of  that  animal  leads  him,  when 
pursued,  to  select  the  most  broken  and  diflicult  ground  over  which  to  direct  his  llight ; 
so  that  many  accidents  occur  to  horse  and  rider,  from  falls,  which  result  in  the  death 
or  dislocation  of  the  limbs  of  one  or  both.  When  wounded,  or  too  closely  pressed,  the 
buffalo  will  turn  upon  his  antagonist,  and  not  unfrecpiently  the  latter  becomes  the 
victim  in  the  conflict,  meeting  his  death  upon  the  sharp  horns  of  an  infuriated  bull. 

4.  In  common  with  the  moose,  the  elk,  and  others  of  the  same  family,  nature  has 
lurnished  the  buffalo  with  exquisite  powers  of  scent,  upon  which  he  principally  relics 
lor  warning  against  danger.  The  inexperienced  voyager  will  often  be  surprised  to 
perceive  the  dense  masses  of  these  cattle  urging  their  rapid  flight  across  the  prairie,  at 
a  distance  of  two  or  throe  miles,  without  any  apparent  cause  of  alarm;  unaware,  as  he 
is,  of  the  fact,  that  the  tiiiiited  breeze  has  betrayed  to  them  his  presence,  while  still  far 
away.  In  approaching  the  c[uarry,  whether  on  foot  or  horseback,  the  liunter  must 
take  the  precaution  to  keep  well  to  leeward.  The  man  walks  b}'  the  side,  and  as  much 
as  po.'<sible  under  cover  of  his  lu>rse,  until  within  a  distance,  nearer  than  which  it  would 
be  impolitic  to  attempt  to  advance.  The  buffalo  gaze,  meanwhile,  at  their  approaching 
enemy,  uncertain  whether  to  maintain  their  ground  or  take  to  flight.  The  hunter 
Aiuilts  into  his  saddle  and  speeds  towards  his  hesitating  prey,  and  then  commences  the 
race  which  to  tl     latter  is  one  of  life  or  death. 


^^ 


5.  The  bow  and  arrow  in  experienced  htuids  constitute  quite  as  efl'ective  a  weapon 
in  the  chase  of  the  ])uffalo,  (Plate  9),  as  tlie  flre-arm,  from  the  greater  rapidity  with 
which  the  discharges  are  made,  and  the  almost  equal  certainty  of  execution.  The 
arrow,  which  is  less  than  a  3ard  long,  is  feathered,  pointed  with  iron,  and  with  small 
grooves  along  it,  to  allow  of  the  more  rai)id  eflusion  of  blood  when  lixed  in  the  animal. 
The  force  with  which  an  arrow  is  propelled  from  a  bow,  wielded  by  an  Indian  of  far 
less  than  the  ordinary  physical  strength  of  white  men,  is  amazing.  It  is  generally 
imbedded  to  the  feather,  in  the  buffalo,  and  sometimes  even  protrudes  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  reported  among  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux  Indians,  and  generally  credited  by 
them,  that  one  of  their  chiefs,  Wah-na-tah  by  name,  who  was  remarkable,  up  to  the 
close  of  his  life,  lor  strength  and  activity  of  frame,  and  who  was  equally  renowned  as 
a  hunter  and  a  warrior,  on  one  occasion  discharged  an  arrow  with  sufficient  force 
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entirely  to  traverse  the  body  of  a  reinale  ))uflalo,  and  to  kill  the  calf  by  lier  wide.  For 
the  accuracy  of  this  Mtatement  I  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  vouch.  Tiie  arrow  is 
launciied  I'roni  the  bow  while  the  l)ody  of  the  victim  is  elongated  in  making  his  forward 
spring,  and  the  ribs  l»eing  then  sejjarated  from  each  other  as  far  as  possible,  allow  an 
easy  entrance  to  the  missile  between  them. 

0.  The  same  instant  is  taken  advantage  of  by  such  of  the  western  Indians  as  make 
u.se  of  long  lances  wherewitli  to  destroy  the  buil'alo.  Ajiproaching  si.lKciently  near  to 
tiio  particular  cow  he  has  selected  for  his  prey,  the  hunter  allows  the  weapon  to 
descend  and  rest  upon  her  back,  which  causes  her  at  ilrst  to  make  violent  ell'orts  to 
dislodge  it.  After  a  lew  trials,  the  poor  beast  becomes  accustomed  to  the  touch  and 
ceuMS  further  to  notice  it  in  iier  great  anxiety  to  e.scn[)e  from  her  pursuer,  who  then, 
by  a  dexterous  and  i)()werl'ul  thrust,  sheathes  the  long  and  siiari)  blade  in  her  vitals, 
and  withdraws  it  before  the  animal  falls  to  the  groimd.  Tiiis  mode  of  slaughter  is 
successlid  only  with  those  who  have  tleet  and  well-trained  horses,  and  who  have 
perfect  reliance  upon  their  own  coolness  and  skill. 

7.  When  the  alternate  thawing  and  freezing  during  the  winter  months  have  formed 
a  thiciv  crust  upon  the  dee[)  snows  of  tiie  far  north-west,  the  buil'alo  falls  an  ea.sy 
victim  to  the  Indian,  who  glides  rapidly  over  the  surface  upon  his  snow-shoes,  while 
the  former  finds  his  powers  of  locomotion  almost  paralyzed  by  the  breaking  of  the  icy 
crust  beneath  his  ponderous  weight,  lie  can  then  be  approached  witli  ab.solute  impu- 
nity, and  despatched  with  the  gun,  the  arrow,  or  the  lance.     (Plate  10.) 

8.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  whole  herd  is  surrounded  and  driven  upon  the  clear 
ice  of  a  lake,  in  which  case  they  spread  out  and  fall  powerless,  to  be  mercilessly 
massacred  by  their  savage  pursuers.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  .-everal  years  since 
neiirly  a  hundred  buflidoes  attempted  to  cross  Lacqui  Parle,  in  Minnesota,  upon  the  ice, 
whicii  not  being  sullicic'  tly  strong  to  bear  so  enormous  a  pressure,  gave  way,  and  the 
wiiole  innnlxT  miserably  perished.  Tiie  meat  furnished  a  supi)ly  of  fo<jd  for  many 
weeks  to  the  people  at  the  neighlx)ring  trading-post,  as  well  as  to  the  Indians  and  to 
the  wolves  and  foxes. 

IJy  these  various  methods,  and  by  others  which  might  be  designated,  are  the  bufl'alo 
circumvented  to  their  destruction.  The  Indians  are  notoriously  improvident  and 
cruelly  wanton  in  the  disposition  they  indulge  to  destroy  game  of  any  and  every  kind, 
even  when  not  impelled  by  necessity;  and  I  regret  to  repeat  that  their  white  brethren 
arc  not  behind  them  in  this  particular.  I  have  seen  buflalo  and  elk  slaughtered  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  obtain  the  tongues  and  marrow-ljones,  the  renuiinder  of  the 
carca.se  being  left  nncarcd  for  and  untouched. 
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9.  The  acconipanving  Plate,  8,  nfllutls  a  life-like  view  of  a  feninle  hnfliilo  ami 
domestic  cow.  It  will  be  ix-rceivod  that  the  former  i«  conmilcrably  tlie  tallest ;  but 
tliiTP  iH  in  reality  not  much  diflerence  in  the  weight  of  the  two,  inasmuch  as  the  latter 
is  of  thicker  and  more  compact  form.  The  same  remark  in  opplicuble  to  the  nuiles  of 
the  two  species.  Occasionally  there  are  found,  as  in  the  case  of  our  domestic  cattle, 
enormous  specimens  of  the  buflalo  of  both  sexes,  but  as  a  general  thing  there  is  not 
nuich  disparity  in  the  size  of  these  two  branches  of  the  same  great  family. 

10.  The  hunting  party  was  composed  of  nine  men,  including  myself.  Continuing 
our  course  south-westwardly,  we  reached  Lac  IJianc,  a  Hue  sheet  of  water,  which  Iwro 
upon  its  surface  swans,  geese,  and  ducks  in  great  number.^,  which  we  did  not  disturb, 
as  there  Avere  fresh  "  signs  "  of  elk  and  traces  of  buUiilo.  From  this  point  we  followed 
a  small  stream  which  ran  through  very  swampy  ground,  and  which  was  literally  covered 
with  wild  fowl.  These  poor  creatures  were  not  at  all  shy,  giving  evidence  of  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  arts  of  the  great  destroyer,  man.  In  fact,  geese  and  wild  ducks 
were  innumerable,  and  I  doubt  not  that  either  of  the  good  shots  of  the  party  might 
have  destroyed  a  thousand  in  a  day.  IJut  we  were  in  search  of  nobler  game,  and  not 
a  single  discharge  of  a  gun  was  permitted. 

11.  During  tlie  day,  the  gun  of  one  of  the  men  went  oft"  by  accident,  and  caused 
me  to  lose  -  shot  at  three  bull'aloes.  They  had  been  quietly  feeding  along  the  stream, 
when,  hearing  the  report,  they  dashed  oil"  into  the  open  ])rairie.  After  holding  a 
cituiifieil  lie  ijuerre,  we  concluded  not  to  follow  them  until  next  morning,  as  the  day  was 
already  far  spent.  Selecting  a  favoralile  spot,  we  encamped,  and  the  arms  of  the  party 
were  put  in  order  for  the  expected  sjwrt.  A  large  buck  came  out  of  the  woods  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  rivulet  without  perceiving  us,  bjt  we  would  not  allow  him  to  be 
shot  at.  The  next  morning  Jack  Fnizer  was  despatched  with  the  most  active  of  the 
Canadians  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  short  time  they  returned,  and  reported  that  three 
bufl'aloos  were  l}ing  down  in  one  of  the  low  places  in  the  prairie.  Two  men  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  carts,  with  directions  to  proceed  slowly  along  at  an  angle 
slightly  deviating  from  the  line  to  the  buflaloes,  while  the  rest  of  us,  seven  in  number, 
mounted  our  horses  and  prepared  for  the  chase. 


12.  Approaching  the  bulls  within  three  hundred  yards  without  being  discovered,  we 
charged  down  the  hill  upon  them  at  full  speed.  The  first  llight  of  the  buffalo  is  com- 
paratively slow ;  but  when  pressed  by  the  huntsman,  the  rapidity  with  which  these 
apparently  unwieldy  animals  get  over  the  ground  is  surprising.  Alex.  F.  and  myself 
having  the  best  horses,  each  of  us  singled  out  a  victim ;  leaving  the  third  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  remainder.  We  wore  shortly  alongside,  and  our  double-barrels  told  with 
deadly  effect,  the  huge  beasts  rolling  on  the  ground  in  death  within  a  hundred  yards 
Pt.  IV.  — 1.3 
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(if  I'lifli  other.  The  otiicr  lioiwiiicn  titllowcil  tli(>  rfiimininu:  hull,  hut  iiotwith.^taiiiUiif^ 
t'lii'li  iiiiiii  jHwiiivi'ly  assiMtiil  tliiit  tlioy  had  miininiKh-il  liiin.  Jho  iiiiiinal  I'scaiicd.  and 
liirt  ^)U^^<lu■^H  wciv  luoiij^lit  to  a  miildi'ii  lialt  l>v  tht-  hi)j;hl  of  a  largt;  lii-rd  of  InillidooH, 
(I'hitc  II),  whicli  they  wiTo  miwilliiij;  to  dif*tiiil»  until  wi' joini'd  tln'in.  Mi-anwhiit'. 
till'  praiiii'  ha<l  Ihtu  liicd  hy  Monio  Indians  to  tin  .vindward  of  lis.  and  as  tlii>  uind 
hlow  violi'iitly,  the  llaineH  aiiproaciied  ns  with  so  iniich  rapidity  that  we  had  not  time 
to  striiru  the  meat  of  the  two  hiiU'aloes  we  had  slain.  It  was  decided  to  aili'inpt  ii 
pas.sage  tliroiigli  the  llaming  harrier,  leaving  the  men  with  the  eart.s  to  gain  a  shelter 
heforc  the  lire  should  overtake  them.  Five  times  ilid  we  approach  tlie  raging  eh'iuent, 
and  ns  many  limes  were  we  repnlseil  scorched  and  almost  siiflix-ated.  until.  i»y  a  des|H'- 
rate  use  of  whi[)  and  s[)iir  wi-  leaped  our  hor.ses  across  the  line  of  fire.  ltK)Uiiig.  as  we 
einergeil  from  the  cloud  (jf  smoke,  more  like  individuals  from  the  lower  regions  tliau 
inhahitaiits  of  this  earth. 

13.  It  rc(|uired  .some  minutes  to  recover  from  the  e.\haustion  attendant  upon  this 
enterprise;  when  being  fully  prepared  at  all  points,  we  went  olf  in  search  of  tint  herd. 
We  shortly  discovered  them  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  wn.s  bare  of  grass,  and  to 
which  the  fire  had  driven  them.  Alexander  F.  and  myself  gained  their  rear,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  placing  them.selvcs  out  of  view,  waited  for  our  charge.  Wiiiie  we 
were  yet  half  a  mile  distant,  the  dense  mass  set  itself  in  motion,  and  tlie  sevi-ral 
iiiindreds  of  bulliilo  eompo.-iiig  it  took  to  llight.  We  were  soon  among  them,  and  tin- 
discharge  of  fire-arms  from  all  tia?  horsemen  was  incessant  and  well  sustainiil. 
Alexander  F.,  and  myself,  had  each  shot  two  cows,  and  others  of  the  party  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  down  an  animal  or  two,  when  we  all  bore  down  en  numm;  np<in 
the  ranks  of  the  all'righted  Inidiilo.  Jack  Fia/.er's  horse  stumbled  over  a  calf,  iell,  and 
threw  his  riiler  headlong  from  the  saddle.  Mendy  casting  a  glance  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  Jack's  neck  was  not  broken,  away  we  sped,  until  liorHc  after  horse  gave  out,  and 
in  a  short  time  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  herd,  the  nearest  of  my  conii»anioiis 
being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear. 

14.  There  was  a  very  fine,  fat  cow  in  the  centre  of  tlie  band,  which  I  made  several 
attempts  to  separate  from  the  others,  but  without  eflect.  She  kept  herself  (dose  by  the 
side  of  an  old  bull,  whicii,  from  his  enormous  size,  appeared  to  lie  the  patriarch  of  the 
tribe.  Resolved  to  get  rid  of  this  encumbrance,  I  shot  the  old  fellow  behind  the 
shoulder.  The  wound  was  mortal,  and  the  liull  k'ft  the  herd,  at  a  slow  gallop,  in  a 
different  direction.  As  so<in  as  I  had  discharged  my  gun,  I  slackeneil  the  speed  of  my 
horse  to  enable  me  to  reload,  determined  to  pursue  the  retiring  mass,  and  trusting  to 
find  the  wounded  animal  on  my  return.  Unfortunately,  I  changed  my  mind,  and  rocK- 
{ifter  the  bull  to  give  him  the  roup  ih  ;jnur.  I  roile  carelessly  along  with  imt  one 
barrel  of  my  piece  loaded,  when,  upon  approaching  the  buffalo,  he  turned  as  (piick  as 
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lightning,  in  orrlor  to  clinige.  At  tliis  critical  instnnt  I  had  relciiscd  my  hold  of  the 
bridlc-roin,  and  risen  in  my  stirrups.  Wlien  the  biifl'alo  turned,  my  horse,  frightened 
out  of  his  propriety,  made  a  tremendous  Ixjund  sidcwise,  nnd,  alas,  that  I  should  tell 
it,  threw  me  out  of  the  saddle  and  witliiu  ten  feet  of  tlie  enraged  monster !  (Plate  12). 
Here  was  a  predicament !  I  was  face  to  face  with  tlic  Ijrute,  whoso  eyes  glared  througli 
the  long  hair  wliich  garnished  his  frontlet  like  coals  of  fire — the- blood  streaming  from 
his  nostrils.  In  this  desperate  situation,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  only  hope  of 
escape  was  to  look  my  adversary  in  tiie  eye ;  as  any  attempt  to  Hy  Avould  only  invite 
attack.  Holding  my  gun  ready  cocked  to  fire  if  ho  attempted  a  rush,  I  stood  firmly* 
altliough,  I  must  confess,  I  thought  my  last  hour  had  come !  How  long  he  stood  there 
pawing  and  roaring,  I  have  not  now  the  leost  it'e  .  ,■[  he  was  certainly  slow  in 
deciding  what  he  should  do.  At  length,  he  moved  ..  ay,  and  I  gave  him  a  parting 
salute  that  let  out  the  little  blood  remaining  in  his  body.  He  walked  a  short  distance 
and  fell  dead. 

I  did  not  fail  to  render  due  homage  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  had  so  Avonderfully 
preserved  my  life.  The  frequenter  of  Nature's  vast  solitudes  may  be  a  wild  and 
reckless,  but  he  cannot  Ix;  essentially  an  irreligious  man.  The  solemn  silence  of  forest 
and  prairie  —  tiie  unseen  dangers  wliich  are  incident  to  this  mode  of  life  —  and  the 
consciousness  that  Providence  alone  can  avert  them  —  all  these  have  the  effect  to  lead 
even  the  thoughtless  man,  occasionaliv,  to  retlection. 


15.  The  only  one  of  my  party  within  view  now  came  up.  I  was  so  near  the  buffalo 
when  dismounted,  that  he  believed  I  had  struck  him  with  the  barrels  of  my  gun.  1 
despatched  my  comrade  in  search  of  my  horse,  which,  as  is  usual  in  simdar  cases,  had 
followed  the  herd  of  buffalo  at  full  speed.  I  now  felt  much  pain  in  one  of  my  feet, 
Avliich  had  received  a  serious  blow  when  I  fell.  I  had  to  use  my  hunting-knife  to  free 
me  from  sock  and  moccasin ;  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was  unable  to  walk,  or  even  stand, 
without  support.  Knowing  the  man  who  had  gone  after  my  horse  to  be  a  mere  tyro 
in  woodcraft,  I  feared  he  would  not  be  able  to  find  his  wa}'  back  to  me;  and  being  ten 
miles  from  camp,  with  no  fuel  to  light  a  fire,  and  clad  in  scanty  Indian  costume,  the 
prospect  of  spending  a  cold  October  night  where  I  was,  seemed  anything  but  agreeable. 
I  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  load  my  gun  heavily  with  powder,  and  discharge  it 
in  quick  succession ;  hoping  that  some  of  my  comrades  would  hear  the  reports,  and 
come  to  my  aid.  After  a  short  time  spent  in  this  pleasant  exercise,  I  perceived  Jack 
Frazer;  who,  having  recovered  his  hor.se,  was  looking  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  when 
tlie  sounds  from  my  gun  attracted  his  attention.  I  hurried  him  away  after  the  missing 
man,  and  he  soon  returned  with  him  and  my  horse.  When  I  mounted,  it  wa.s  with 
difficulty  I  could  support  myself  in  the  saddle. 

10.  On  our  way  to  camp,  we  discovered  a  single  buffalo  cow  feeding.     Jack  started 
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off  in  pursuit;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  most  beautiful  chase,  allK'it  unable 
to  take  part  in  it.  The  cow  ni;>.'le  for  the  lieij^ht  of  land  opiwsite;  and  as  he  reached 
the  Hunnnit.  Jack  overtook  her,  when  .lie  turned  and  charj^ed  him  furiously.  I  feared 
it  was  all  over  with  him,  for  the  animal  was  within  three  leet  when  ho  discharged  his 
pun.  1  saw  her  fall,  l)elorc  the  report  of  the  i)iece  sounded  in  my  cat's ;  the  ball  had 
broken  her  neck.  Had  it  taken  eflbct  in  any  other  part.  Jack  must  have  Ikjcu  seri- 
ously injuivd,  if  not  killed. 

When  we  reached  the  camp,  all  the  party  were  assembled.  The  injury  I  had  re- 
ceived was  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  allow  of  rest.  I  passed  a  sleepless  night ;  and 
being  satisfied  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  surgical  aid  as  soon  as  jMssible,  I  deter- 
mined to  return  home^)ft'ering.  however,  to  leave  tour  men  with  Ale.vander  and  .Jack 
if  they  were  disposed  to  continue  the  sport.  The  disappointment  was  great,  but  my 
hunting  companions  refused  to  abandon  me ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  next  day 
should  bo  employed  in  .securing  the  meat  of  the  slain  l)un'alo,  and  tiie  day  following  we 
should  depart  homewards. 

17.  In  the  morning,  while  the  men  went  in  search  of  the  meat,  wo  rode  over  to 
obtain  a  view  of  "  Minday  jSIecoehe  Wakkon,"  or  "  Lake  of  tiie  Spirit  Land."  This 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  has  an  island  in  it  which  the  Sioux  Indians  never  venture 
upon,  as  they  believe  it  to  be  the  residence  of  demons.  Their  traditions  relate,  that  in 
days  of  yore,  several  of  tiiat  tribe  landed  upon  the  island  from  a  canoe,  when  they 
were  instantly  seized  and  devoured.  Hence  the  name.  We  saw  several  otters  dis- 
porting themselves  in  the  lake,  apparently  not  much  afraid  of  us,  or  of  the  island. 

18.  When  all  was  ready  for  our  departure,  I  told  my  two  hunting  companions  that 
as  our  progress  with  the  loaded  carts  would  necessarily  be  slow,  they  would  have  time 
to  scour  the  country  on  either  side  of  us,  and  rejoin  us  at  night.  This  plan  suited 
them  well,  and  they  were  ofl"l)right  and  early;  while  we  retraced  our  trail,  my.self,  on 
hoi-seback,  leading  the  procession.  During  the  day,  wo  fell  in  with  a  large  herd  of 
elk ;  but  they  were  too  watchful  to  be  circumvented  by  the  bungling  voyageurs  who 
were  Avith  me,  and  who  attempted  to  approach  them.  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
accompany  and  direct  the  men  in  their  movements.  Alexander  F.  and  Jack  rejoined 
us  in  the  evening,  with  three  buffalo  tails  i)endent  at  their  belts  —  trophies  of  the 
number  slain.  They  had  fallen  in  with  several  large  herds  of  buffalo,  and  might  have 
killed  many  more ;  but  as  the  meat  could  not  be  cured  for  want  of  time,  they  very 
properly  abstained  from  useless  slaughter. 


19.  We  hastened  towards  the  Mississippi  sis  fast  as  our  tranmielled  condition  would 
allow ;  occasionally  shooting  a  few  wild  fowl,  wherewith  to  make  a  hmiUon  in  the 
evening.     We  reached  our  domicils  at  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  river,  after  an 
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nbsence  of  twenty-two  Jajs,  imviiig,  in  the  interval,  killed  sixteen  buffaloes,  tliree  elk, 
eight  raccoons,  twelve  wolves,  seven  geese,  two  Imndred  and  Ibrty-ibur  ducks,  eighty 
grouse,  and  sundry  small  items  not  worth  mentioning. 


20.  In  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota,  on  Iwtli  sides  of  the  line  dividing  the  United 
States  from  the  IJritish  possessions,  there  is  to  lie  found  a  large  populati(m,  consisting 
mostly  of  mixed  bloods.  These  men  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  physical  energy 
and  powers  of  endurance  of  the  wiiito  man,  combined  with  the  activity,  subtkty,  and 
skill  in  hunting,  of  the  Indian.  They  are  fine  horsemen,  and  remarkably  dexterous 
in  the  chase  of  the  buffalo.  Half  farmer  and  half  hunters,  they  till  the  ground,  and 
raise  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  while  semi-amuuilly  they  rejjair  to  the 
buffalo  region  to  procure  meat,  which  they  cure  in  divers  ways,  and  dispose  of  to  our 
own  citizens  and  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for  the  8uj)ply  of  their  remote  inland 
trading-posts.  Bi'ing  numerous  and  well  supplied  with  horses,  oxen,  and  carts,  the 
number  of  buffaloes  annually  slaughtered  by  them  is  astounding.  I  .shall  conclude 
this  article  with  an  interesting  description  of  the  peculiar  habits  and  mode  of  hunting 
of  these  people,  furnished  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Belcourt,  a  Catholic  priest  residing  among 
them  in  January,  1851.  From  my  own  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  half- 
breeds,  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Belcourt  Iiimself,  who  is  justly'  esteemed  as  a  gentleman  of 
integrity  and  veracity,  I  can  confidently  endorse  the  general  correctness  of  his  state- 
ments, as  contained  in  the  following  pages. 


if 


21.  I  can  now  state  to  you  understandingly  the  mode  of  buffalo  hunting  practised 
by  the  people  of  our  country,  having  accompanied  them  in  one  of  their  excursions. 
I  should  first  remark,  that  the  autumnal  hunt  engages  the  attention  of  comparatively 
few  men,  for  the  following  rea.sons.  A  portion  of  the  half-breeds,  who  have  not  the 
means  of  passing  the  winter  in  the  settlement.'*,  spread  over  that  part  of  the  country 
where  they  can  subsist  themselves  and  families  during  the  cold  weather  by  tlie  <'lia.se 
of  the  elk,  the  moo.se,  and  the  bear :  others,  hoping  to  reap  more  profit  by  trapping 
the  fur-bearing  animals,  seek  the  haunts  of  the  marten,  the  fisher,  the  otter,  and  the 
beaver,  in  the  wooded  region  and  along  the  water-courses  and  lakes ;  so  that  ordinarily 
not  more  than  one-third  assemble  for  the  fall  hunt  of  the  buffalo. 

22.  The  returns  of  the  previous  summer  expedition  had  shown  but  a  "  beggarly 
account  of  empty  boxes."  After  a  long  march  during  the  warm  weather,  the  lialf- 
breeds  had  made  their  appearance  with  carts  less  than  one-quarter  laden,  and  even 
this  scanty  supply  of  meat  was  in  bad  order.  Tliis  was  as  nnich  owing  to  the  want 
of  union  and  method  on  the  part  of  the  hu..ters  them.selves,  as  to  the  scarcity  of  the 
buffalo.  Now  that  it  was  understood  that  they  were  to  be  accompanied  by  a  priest, 
a  general  feeling  of  confidence  was  rcstored,  as  it  was  expected  that  he  would  act  as 
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umpire,  if  dilliinliii'M  ^4ll(  iild  (icciii',  niid  tin  nil  in  iii;*  [idwit  to  pronutto  liarmoiiv  in  tlx? 
c'limp.  I'lvparulioiis  lltr  tlio  cannminii  wciv,  lu'coiiiiii.ijlv,  miidi'  at  St.  ItoiiilUcc  and  the 
Wiiito  lldrnc  I'laiiis,  and  tlu-y  took  np  i\w  line  of  inarch,  one  alter  the  otiier,  until  the 
ninth  of  Septendn'r,  when  1  nusclf  hroii'.'ht  up  the  rear.  Tiio  plnoc  of  rendezvous 
was  desiixnated  at  a  spot  on  the  hanks  of  the  I'enihina  river,  not  at  the  site  of  the  old 
estal)lislinient.  hnt  ahont  a  dav's  journev  ahove  it.  I  arrived  at  the  point  indieated  on 
the  tliird  day  after  nxy  di[iarture  from  the  settlement. 

L*;?.  From  the  s>imniit  of  the  hill,  wliieh  reared  its  crest  alx)nt  two  hundred  feet 
ahove  the  siu'face  of  the  river.  1  discovt-red  the  camp,  wiiieli  was  coniiiosed  of  alioul 
t<i.\ty  hxlfies.  These  were  pitched  in  the  open  prairie,  and  near  them  grazed  Innupiilly 
several  Inindred  iiead  of  hor.ses  and  oxen.  In  the  distance,  the  yonuf^er  liunters.  havinj^ 
followed  the  sinuosities  of  the  stream,  were  retnrninj;  laden  with  wild  liiwl ;  while  in 
an  opposite  direction,  children  could  Ik"  seen  hending  under  the  \\('i<;ht  of  llsh.  of  which 
the  river  furnished  a  p'cat  ahundance.  Carts  tni versed  the  plain  on  all  sides,  with 
lire-wood,  .spait!  axles,  lodjic-iioles,  and  materials  l()r  tin*  constructicui  of  cart-hodies  and 
hittice-work,  whereupon  to  dry  the  meat.  It  hccame  necessary  to  provide  ii  full  supply 
of  all  these  articles,  us  we  were  alwut  to  launch  firth  into  an  iunnense  prairie,  without 
a  single  tree  to  serve  as  a  landmark  to  the  voyagi'rs. 

'11.  On  the  fourteenth  we  raised  the  camp  and  ascended  the  (ip|)ositc  hill.  From 
tlieuce  we  viewed,  like  the  ocean  in  its  vastness,  that  succession  of  hill  and  valley,  of 
constantly-(K'currinjr  uniformity,  which  extended  to  the  Missouri  river;  nay,  1  might 
,say  to  the  very  base  of  the  Kocky  -Mountains.  Here  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  preci.se  direction  to  he  takt'u.  As  the  Ked  river  hunters  had  not  joined  us.  we 
judged  it  proper  not  longer  to  liillow  the  mountain  on  that  side,  lest  we  shoidd  do  them 
n»  injury  b^-  rdtniinj  the  htiffnln  heliire  them  on  the  route  we  expected  them  to  take. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  were  aware  that  a  certain  number  of  hall-breeds  had  gone  to 
establish  their  winter  (punters  near  the  end  of  the  Turtle  mountain,  and  on  Moose 
river;  con.sec(uently  we  could  hope  for  no  success  if  we  followed  their  trail.  It  was 
decided  nt  length  that  we  should  pursue  a  middle  course;  lirst  south  of  east,  until  a 
certain  distance  had  been  accomplishi'd,  and  then  I'hauge  to  south-west,  so  as  to  visit 
Thicket  lake.  Hole  Mound,  Devil's  lake,  the  Little  lAirk  of  the  Cheyenne,  IJasswood 
lake,  and  the  Dog's  lodge.  The  decision  having  bi-eu  })ubliidy  announced  and  the 
guides  appointed,  wc  proceeded  on  our  wa}'.  The  carts,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  thirteen,  were  ranged  in  three  lines,  one  line  lK>ing  drawn  by  oxen  and  the  other 
two  by  horses.  The.se  llirmed  a  nuich  longer  train  than  one  would  imagine,  if  not  aware 
that  to  each  vehicle  lodge-poles,  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  in  length,  were  attached. 


2-").  .\nd  now  the  horsemen  disperse  in  every  direction,  to  wend  their  way  oidy  at 
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ii'iKlit  to  the  |M)iiit  lH>r<)roliiiml  iiuliciited  lis  tlie  raiii|)iiif?->rroiiii(l.  Liko  vi-tiTnii  nmriiuTM, 
tluw>  cliildioii  of  tlic!  pruirii-  iiiiuvh  (liirinj;  tin-  ciitiio  day  over  liill  ami  daU',  olVcriii;; 
to  the  eye  of  a  Htraiifier  iu»  distinctive  leatiireH  wlicrehy  to  Hliupe  Iiis  eoiirse,  and  yet 
make  tlieir  way  iniorringly,  even  in  the  thirkne.ss  of  niylit,  to  the  eanip. 

'2C>.  At  an  early  lionr  we  halted  and  nrraiifrcd  matters  for  passinjr  the  nijiht,  awaitiiii;; 
meanwhile  the  report  of  th(>  nconts  with  much  iinpatienee.  The  fn-st  who  appeared 
was  my  own  hnnler.  He  had  seen  no  hidlalo,  hut  he  hroiight  hack  with  him  two 
cranes,  one  of  which  measured  eight  feet  and  three  inches  l)etwecii  the  extremities  of 
the  wings.  This  hird,  the  tlesh  of  which  is  not  pleasant  to  the  taste,  ahounds  in  that 
jtart  of  the  country,  its  food  U'ing  principally  roots,  which  it  digs  up  with  its  l)eak. 
Wiien  wounded  it  heconics  a  dangerous  antagonist,  for  raising  itself  to  its  fidl  hi'iglit, 
it  turns  upon  the  hunter  and  strives  to  pluck  out  his  eyes.  It  lias  ha))pencd  that 
young  savages  have  had  their  bowels  pierced  and  lacerated  hy  tiiis  furious  hird. 

27.  Aixiut  sundown  all  the  hiniters  had  come  in  with  the  excepticm  of  two,  and 
fresh  signs  of  hiilValo  had  been  seen.  The  following  day  the  number  of  look-outs  was 
augmented.  Aixiut  ten  in  the  morning,  the  two  ycmiig  men  who  had  been  so  lung 
absent,  joined  us  laden  with  fresh  meat,  and  when  the  .scouts  returned  in  the  evening, 
that  article  was  ".xlremely  abundant.  Hut  the  llcsh  of  the  bulls  is  no  delicacy,  nor  is  it 
easy  of  digestion;  however.  1  was  served  to  the  choicest  part,  viz.,  the  tongue;  "for," 
it  was  renuirked  to  me,  "you  are  not  accustomed  to  eat  of  tiiis  meat,  and  if  you  par- 
take of  any  other  portion,  you  may  be  seized  with  the  bull'alo  sickness," — tinil  ih'  Ixiiif. 
This  ailment,  so  far  as  I  couUl  divine,  is  nothing  more  or  le.ss  than  indigestion.  The 
tlesh  \\:\A  the  consistency  of  leather,  and  as  the  huiiter.s,  tlushed  with  health,  are  blessed 
with  a  tierce  appetite,  they  do  not  sullicieutly  masticate  this  tough  Ibod,  anil  often 
sutler  in  eonseiiuence. 


[  i 
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'_'S.  At  length  we  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  morrow  we  should  fall  in 
with  a  herd  of  cows.  1  accordingly  made  i)reparations  in  the  morning  for  joining  the 
hunters,  who  wen-  in  high  glee  at  the  brilliant  prospects,  and  made  the  prairie  to 
resound  with  their  boisterous  mirth.  AW'  had  hardly  rode  along  for  half  an  hour,  when 
we  discovered  a  herd  of  bulls.  'I'lu'v  were  distinguished  as  such  from  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  huddle  together  in  the  herd  as  ilo  the  females.  We  approached  them  at  a 
slow  gait,  and  they  fed  trainpiilly  until  we  arrived  within  three  m  tour  hundred  yards. 
AVe  then  reduced  the  pace  of  our  horses  to  a  walk,  knowing  that,  by  so  doing,  the 
bull'alo  would  not  take  to  (light  until  we  were  very  near  them.  Still,  not  l)eing  over- 
anxiiais  to  receive  a  visit  from  us.  they  began  to  manifest  signs  of  ill-humor.  Some 
threw  dust  in  the  air  with  their  l()re-feet,  others  rolled  upon  the  ground,  and  then,  with 
the  agility  of  a  hare,  sjjrang  up  in  an  instant.     Others  again,  with  more  gravitv  of 
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tit'portint'iit,  l(M)I<i'(l  (it  im  tixodly,  uttcrinj;,  (UTiisioimlly,  a  low  Ih-IIow;  tlii'  mulili'ii  ji'rk 
of  the  tail  aloiu",  giviiifi;  afwiiraiico  that  our  pri'Mi'iico  wan  no  luon*  acci-ptahlo  to  tliom 
tlian  to  thi'ir  coiiipaiiions. 

'J!l.  When  the  signal  is  given  wo  npur  our  horscM  towards  tlu'iii,  and  belore  ns  lly 
\vitli  rapidity,  the  thiek  and  heavy  masses.  S'veral  are  overthrown  at  the  lirsl 
tliseliarge;  otiiers,  feeling  fheniselves  mortally  wounded,  stop  suddenly,  and  tear  up 
Ihi-  earth  in  their  fury,  or  strike  it,  like  rams,  with  their  fore-feet.  Under  the  shaggy 
tufts  of  hair,  their  lyes  sparkle  with  rage,  and  warn  the  most  intivpid  of  the  hunterei 
to  keep  at  a  resjK'etful  ilistanee. 

"i\  This  ehase.  wliieh  lasted  hut  a  (piarler  of  an  liour,  was  scareely  Imtught  to  a 
close,  wlien  a  elon<l  of  dust  was  pereeived  rising  from  the  top  tif  a  hill  in  the  distanee. 
I  had  no  time  to  ask  the  eause  of  this,  In-lore  eaeh  man  sprang  to  Ids  saddle,  crying 
out,  cows  I  cows!  (lavachel  lavache!)  Although  a  dozen  huge  hulls  lay  dead  upon 
tlie  ground,  not  even  a  tongue  was  taken. 

;!1.  In  a  very  short  tiiue  we  reached  tiie  eminence,  where  I  expected  we  would  find 
ourselves  in  close  pixjximity  to  the  animals  which  had  lieen  announced  with  so  nnich 
assurance,  )>ut,  to  my  surprise.  1  could  i)erceive  none.  At  length,  I  was  nuide  to  remark. 
se\  eral  miles  away,  certain  objects,  -which,  as  there  was  a  )iilr<ii/i;  appeared  to  Tue  to  he 
trees,  hut  even  at  that  distance  the  keen  eyes  of  tlie  hunters  recognised  them  to  1k\ 
not  trees,  nor  even  bulls,  hut  cows. 

32.  The  men  hero  all  nssemhled  to  the  number  of  fifty-five.  Kven  the  horses  seemed 
to  partake  of  the  joy  and  ardor  of  their  masters.  To  moderate  the  fieneness  of  the 
steed  was  diflieult,  to  restrain  that  of  the  hunter  was  nnuh  more  so.  But  to  ensure 
success,  we  uuist  advance  together,  quietly  and  warily,  until  within  two  gun-shots  of 
till-  herd.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  the  ease  when  the  half-breeds  have  no  acknowledged 
leader,  those  possessed  of  tleet  horses  advance  at  full  speed,  leaving  to  the  others  no 
chance  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  prey,  there  arise  discord,  rpnirrels,  hatred,  and  all 
their  train  of  evils. 


.".".  The  instinct  of  the  buffalo  causes  them  to  huddle  closely  together  when  pursued. 
The  males,  if  separated  from  the  cows,  then  rejoin  them;  the  latter,  however,  being 
the  swiftest,  alwajs  keeping  in  the  front  ranks.  To  reach  them,  therefore,  it  iK'comes 
necessary  to  pierce  the  dense  phalanx  of  bulls,  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment. 
During  the  hunt  of  the  previous  suninicr.  an  Indian,  thrown  headlong  from  his  horse, 
which  had  been  overturned  by  a  bull,  was  made  the  sport  of  the  latter  for  several 
minutes,  Ix'ing  tossed  into  the  air  repeatedly,  and  eaeh  time  received,  bleeding  and 
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lacerated,  upon  the  sharp  horns  of  the  infuriated  beast.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  mon- 
Btrou.s  strength  of  tliese  animals,  it  is  HulTicient  to  state,  that  one  of  them  in  traversing 
the  line  of  carts,  struck  a  v?',!"'e  to  which  a  horse  was  attached,  and  which  was  laden 
at  the  time  with  more  thai:  a  il.ousand  pounds'  weight,  and  liurled  it  ov^r  and  over 
tlu'co  or  four  times. 

34.  Another  great  danger  to  which  the  Innitcr  is  exposed,  ia  that  of  finding  himself 
in  the  direction  of  the  bulls,  whi(^h  arc  sped  heedlessly  on  every  side,  and  whistle  in 
a  frightful  manner,  while  the  whirlwmds  of  dust  prevent  any  object  being  seen  at  a 
distance  of  ti'U  yards.  Lately,  in  a  chase,  one  of  the  men  received  a  bullet  in  his 
belly,  but,  luckil}',  the  wound  did  not  prove  to  Ix;  mortal.  On  another  occasion,  the 
ball  traversed  the  coat,  shirt,  and  llesh  of  a  hunter,  and  was  only  arrested  by  the 
breast-bone.  Providentially,  no  such  acciilonts  occurred  to  turn  our  excursion  into  one 
of  mourning.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that,  in  view  of  so  many  dangers,  the  horse- 
man can  divest  himself  entirely  of  a  certain  ai)prehension,  sulTiciently  vivid,  however, 
to  impress  itself  upon  his  countenance. 


3o.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  half-breeds  charge  their  guns  is  astonishing,  it  not 
being  an  unconunon  occurrence  for  one  of  them  to  shoot  down  three  buffaloes  in  the 
space  of  an  acre  {((riwnt).  Their  manner  of  loading  is,  not  to  use  w.adding  after  their 
first  shot  is  di.scharged.  Tbo}'  prime  their  pieces,  then  pour  powder  into  the  muzzle 
from  the  horn,  the  bullet  being  taken  from  the  mouth  and  slipped  down  on  top  of  the 
powder,  the  saliva  causes  it  to  adhere  sufficiently  long  for  their  purpose.  The  horse, 
meanwhile,  is  abandoned  to  his  own  guidance,  but  so  admirably  are  these  animals 
trained,  that  the  mere  motion  of  the  body  of  the  master  to  the  one  side  or  the  other, 
is  instantly  understood  and  obeyed. 

3G.  After  the  first  day's  course,  which  lasted  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  I  counted 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  cows  lying  dead  upon  the  plain.  The  next  day  one 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  were  killed.  The  third  day,  although  many  of  the  hunters 
chose  to  repose  themselves,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  were  destroyed ;  and  on  the 
fourth  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  making,  altogether,  six  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
bufl'alo.  It  would  be  supposed  that  these  would  suffice  for  the  loading  of  two  hundred 
and  thirteen  carts;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  many  more  being  needed  to  complete  it. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  the  meat  is  squandered  and  lost  on  account  of  the  careless 
manner  of  curing  it. 


37.  The  hunt  of  the  day  being  ended,  the  quarry  is  placed  upon  its  knees,  and  the 
hind  legs  are  stretched  out  to  their  full  length,  so  that  the  animal  is  sustained  principally 
upon  its  belly.     (Plate  13.)    The  small  hump  is  first  taken  out.    This  is  a  protuberance 
Pt.  IV. —  14 
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of  tlcsli  about  the  neck,  weighing  about  three  pounds,  and  is  attached  to  the  hirgo 
liunip.  The  iskin  is  now  diviik'd  ak)ng  the  back-bone,  and  is  kwsened,  after  Avhich,  the 
oiK;ratioii  of  slicing  and  curing  is  commenced,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  details, 
witli  the  technical  words  used  :  — 


1. 


o. 
G. 
7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


L(\s  ikjmniUen  —  are  taken  from  each  side  of  the  animal,  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
haunches.  They  ave  separated  from  the  flesh  underneath  by  a  cartilaginous 
membrane,  or  thin  skin. 

Lrs  filcln — are  the  great  muscles,  covered  with  flesh,  which  connect  the  shoulder- 
blades  and  iiaunelu's. 

Lea  Jiricolcs  —  two  strips  of  fat,  which  run  from  the  shoulder  to  below  the  neck. 

Lcs  pctilsjUcts  (Jit  coil  —  small  muscles  which  spring  from  a  point  near  the  end 
of  the  gros  filets. 

Lc  drssicr  de  croupe  —  which  begins  above  the  Hanks. 

Les  deux  epmdcs  —  the  shoulders. 

Lcs  dessous  d'cjnndc  —  strips  of  llosh  between  the  sides  of  the  breast-bone  and 
shoulders. 

Lrj)is  —  the  Hat  part  surrounding  and  containing  the  udder. 

Le  centre  —  the  bell}-. 

La  panse  —  the  tripe,  esteemed  by  the  half-breeds  as  a  great  delicacy. 

La  tjrossc  hisse — the  large  hump  which  has  its  greatest  elevation  between  the 
shoulder-blades.  It  is  a  mass  of  Hesh  covering  thin  wide  bones,  which  are 
inclined  backwards,  like  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  fish.  The  flesh  has  a  delicious 
flavor. 

Lc  ijras  —  the  tallow  inside  the  animal. 

Les  plats  cotes  —  the  ribs. 

La  croupe  —  the  rump. 

Le  brocket —  the  breast-bone. 

La  laufjuc  —  the  tongue. 


28.  What  remains  is  left  for  the  wolves.  Cutting-up  is  a  labor  which  brings  the 
sweat  from  the  hunter,  but  our  people  display  a  surprising  rapidity  and  adroitness  in 
performing  it.  Sometimes,  in  ten  hours'  time,  as  many  buflalo  have  been  killed  and 
dissected  by  one  man  and  his  family.  The  profuse  perspiration  aflccts  them  very 
much,  causing  inordinate  thirst,  so  that  they  take  the  precaution  to  supply  them.selves 
with  a  keg  of  water,  which  is  transported  on  the  cart  that  ijocs  to  the  meat.  When  this 
is  neglected,  the  suffering  is  almost  intolerable,  and  the  means  taken  in  some  measure 
to  assuage  thirst,  is  to  chew  leaves,  or  even  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  nostril  of 
the  slain  buffalo.  If  the  hunter  becomes  hungry,  he  devours  the  kidneys,  which  arc 
cooked  after  a  fashion,  by  immersion  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  eaten  raw. 
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29.  The  moat,  wlien  taken  to  tlic  camp,  is  cut  b^'  the  women  into  long  strips  about 
a  quarter  of  an  incli  thick,  which  are  hung  upon  the  lattice-work,  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  to  dry.  This  lattice-work  is  formed  of  small  i)ieces  of  wood  placed  horizontally, 
transversely,  and  equi-distant  from  each  other,  not  unlike  an  immense  gridiron,  and  is 
supported  by  wooden  uprights  (trcpieds).  In  a  few  days  the  moat  is  tlioroughly 
desiccated,  when  it  is  bent  into  proper  lengths,  and  tied  in  biuidles  of  sixty  or  seventy 
pounds  weight.  This  is  called  dried  meat  (viande  seche).  Other  portions  which  are 
destined  to  be  made  mio  inmikthiijau,  or  pemican,  are  exposed  to  an  ardent  heat,  and 
thus  become  brittle,  and  easily  reducible  to  small  particles  by  the  use  of  a  flail;  the 
bufl'alo-hide  answering  the  purpose  of  a  threshing-iioor.  The  fat,  or  tallow,  being  cut 
up  and  melted  in  lai'ge  kettles  of  sheet-iron,  is  poured  upon  tiiis  pounded  meat,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  worked  togethei  with  shovels,  until  it  is  well  amalgamated,  m  hen  it  is 
pres.sed,  while  still  warm,  into  bags  made  of  the  butTalo-skin,  which  are  strongly  sewed 
up,  and  the  mixture  gradually  cools  and  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock.  If  the  fat 
used  in  this  process  is  that  taken  from  the  parts  containing  the  udder,  the  meat  is  called 
fine  pruikaii.  In  some  cases,  dried  fruits,  such  as  the  j)rairie-pear  and  cherry,  are 
iuteruiixed,  which  foruis  what  is  called  sad pc mean.  The  lovers  of  good  eating  judge 
the  lirst  described  to  be  very  palat dtle;  the  .second,  better;  the  third,  excellent.  A 
taureau  or  peuiicau  weighs  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Some 
idea  may  be  foruied  of  the  immense  destruction  of  buffalo  by  the.se  people,  when  it  is 
stated  that  a  whole  cow  yields  one  half  a  bag  of  pemican,  and  three-fourths  of  a  bundle 
of  dried  moat ;  so  that  the  most  economical  calculate  that  from  eight  to  ten  cows  are 
required  for  the  load  of  a  single  vehicle. 


40.  To  make  the  hide  into  parchment  (so  called),  it  is  stR'tched  on  a  frame,  and 
then  scraped  on  the  inside  with  a  sharpened  bone,  and  on  tiie  outside  with  a  small  but 
sharp-curved  iron,  proper  to  remove  the  hair.  This  is  considered,  likewise,  the  appro- 
priate labor  of  the  wo.  in.  The  men  break  the  bones;  which  are  boiled  in  water  to 
extract  the  marrow,  to  be  used  lor  frying,  and  other  culinary  purposes.  The  oil  is 
then  poured  into  the  bladder  of  the  animal,  which  contains,  when  fdlcd,  about  twelve 
pounds ;  being  the  yield  of  the  marrow-bones  of  two  bulTaloes. 

41.  In  addition  to  the  buft'alo,  the  (piadruijeds  found  in  the  prairie  are  the  elk,  the 
antelope,  the  deer,  the  small  prairie-dog,  similar  to  the  Ibx,  the  badger,  the  hare  (which 
diflers  I'rom  that  found  in  the  woods,  being  larger  and  swifter  than  the  latter),  the 
nuiskrat  (renuirka)jle  for  its  fecundity),  the  wolf  (in  largo  numbers,  whose  interminable 
how'ings  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  prevent  those  unaccustomed  to  the  wild  life  of 
the  plains  from  sleeping),  and  lastly,  the  griz/.h-  bear,  of  which  one  was  seen  at  Bass- 
Wood  Lake,  but  escaped  from  its  pursuers. 
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42.  While  wc  oonstoil  along  the  shore  of  Devil's  Luke,  a  nhcet  of  water  aljout  ten 
miles  lonjr,  and  two  in  width,  some  of  the  horsemen  went  oil' in  pursuit  of  a  small  herd 
of  cows.  One  of  them  fell  from  his  sadiUc,  and  was  unahlc  to  overtake  his  horse ; 
whiih  eontinued  the  chase  as  if  he,  of  himself,  could  accompli.sh  great  things  —  so 
much  do  these  animals  become  imbued  with  a  passion  for  this  sport! 

43.  On  another  occasion,  a  half-breed  left  his  favorite  steed  at  the  camp,  to  enable 
him  to  recruit  his  strength;  enjoining  upon  his  wife  the  necessity  of  properly  securing 
the  aninuil,  which  was  not  done.  Not  relishing  the  idea  of  being  left  l)ehind.  he 
started  after  us,  and  soon  was  alongsiile;  and  thus  he  continued  to  keej)  [vm'.v  witii  the 
hunters  in  their  pursuit  of  the  bulValo,  seeming  to  await  with  impatience  the  full  of 
.''ome  of  them  to  the  earth.  The  chase  ended,  he  came  neigiiing  to  his  master,  whom 
he  s(X)n  singled  out,  although  the  men  were  dispensed  hero  and  there  for  a  distance  of 
miles.  When  the  camp  is  changed,  the  lodges  are  jdaced  in  positions  so  relati\ely 
diO'erent  that  the  hunter,  on  hi.s  return,  is  not  unfre(|uently  o1)ligi'd  to  seari.i  a  consi- 
deral)le  time  Ix-I'ore  he  finds  his  own  domicil.  Not  so  with  his  horse ;  which,  although 
he  may  have  ))een  left  at  a  considerable  distance,  comes  at  a  given  hour,  and  witiiout 
manifesting  any  signs  of  uncertainty,  marches  straight  to  the  proper  hal)itation,  and 
striking  the  skin  door  with  his  fore-ibot,  demands  the  measure  of  barley  as  the  usual 
and  well-earned  price  of  his  day's  laljor. 

44.  On  the  2oth  we  encamped  on  the  Cheyenne,  tiio  longest  tributary  of  the  I'ed 
Kiver  of  the  North.  We  had  here  in  full  view  immense  herds  of  bnll'ido,  I  myself 
having  counted  two  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  area  of  a  single  square  acre  of  ground. 
Both  sides  of  the  river  were  covered  with  them,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  .Tndgc, 
then,  if  possible,  of  the  quantity  of  game  upon  tlie.se  i)rairies.  How  deplorable  that 
the  Hand  which  distributes  daily  food  from  this  .source  to  .so  many  jK'ople,  should  not 
even  l)e  known  or  recognized  by  the  major  jiart  of  them!  For  it  shoidd  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Christian  half-breeds  are  not  to  Ix.'  compared  in  lunnlx'r  with  the  many 
nations  of  savages  whose  nourishment  is  constantly  and  exclusively  drawn  from  the 
products  of  the  cha.se. 


4o.  As  I  almost  invariably  accompanied  the  hor.«enien  in  their  excursions  from  the 
camp,  I  was  an  e\-e-witne.ss  to  a  most  perilous  scene  in  which  they  were  the  actors. 
They  were  in  clo.-e  pursuit  of  a  large  herd  of  cows,  and  at  the  height  of  speed,  when 
they  arrived  pr'/c  mele  with  the  bull'alo  on  the  summit  of  a  p;<'<'ipice  lined  witii  rocks 
above  and  below,  man,  hor.-:e,  and  chase,  falling  and  rolling  over  each  other  in  sucli 
confusion,  that  it  was  diflicult  to  conceive  how  any  escajied  instant  death,  either  from 
the  effects  of  the  fall  it.seU'.  or  Ijy  being  crushed  by  the  ponderous  ma,«.«es.  Strange  a.s 
it  may  appear,  only  <me  man  remained  senseless  upon  the  ground,  and  he  soon  reco- 
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vorcd ;  a  couple  of  Iiofmcs  arose  liiniiinir,  niid  a  few  cows  hnrl  one  or  more  of  their  lej^s 
broken.  The  hvinter.s  who  had  been  dismounted  in  this  frightful  nieleo,  arose  with 
yells  and  shouts,  to  reassure  their  companions,  rcgainetl  their  saddles,  and  resumed  the 
pursuit,  making  their  wliips  to  crack,  so  as  to  recover  their  lost  ground;  for  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  the  herd  had  not  meanwhile  awaited  their  convenience.  S(j  soon 
as  1  was  satisfied  that  no  serious  accident  had  occurred,  I  spurred  forward  my  stci'd, 
and  discharged  my  gun  at  a  cow,  which  iunnediately  subsidi-d.  I  arrested  my  career, 
altiiougli  strongly  tempted  to  proceed,  for  1  lelt  that  I  would  have  no  excuse  in  further 
exiiosing  myself  to  peril  and  to  blame. 

40.  One  of  the  half-breeds,  in  returning  from  the  chase,  followed  the  windings  of  the 
stream,  and  observed  signs  of  beaver  along  its  banks.  The  day  ibllowing  he  caught 
five  of  these  amphibia  in  his  steel  traps.  I  was  led  by  curiosity  to  go  and  examine 
the  dam  which  they  had  constructed,  and  most  admirable  was  tlie  workmansliip. 
Altiiough  no  wood  was  to  be  found  save  willows  of  the  size  of  one's  linger,  yet  the 
dam  was  so  solidly  constructed  of  this  apparently  frail  material,  that  it  .served  a.s  a 
bridge  for  the  budido.     I  myself  crossed  the  stream  upon  it  with  my  hor.se. 

47.  The  supi)ly  of  fire-wooil  which  had  been  brought  from  Peml)ina  1)eing  entirely 
consumed,  our  people  had  to  use  the  dung  of  the  bull'alo  for  fuel.  This,  when  dry, 
produces  an  ardent  but  transient  flame,  sufficient  for  cooking  our  daily  Ibod ;  but  it 
evolves  a  smoke  whidi,  to  the  nasal  organs  of  a  stranger,  is  far  from  being  agreeable. 
The  want  of  wood  interfered  nmch  with  the  curing  of  the  meat,  the  sun  not  having 
sullicient  power  to  Iry  it.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  change  our  locality,  and 
sliMjii'  n:ir  course  to  thi'  islands  of  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  IJasswood  lake.  This  spot 
is  mo>t  picturesipie,  and  the  views  from  it  varied  and  beautiful.  The  lake,  which  is 
in  a  basin  surrounded  with  hills,  is  extremely  salt,  but  the  springs  which  How  into  it 
afli)rd  an  abundance  of  i)ure  fresh  water.  The  slopes  of  the  surrounding  eminences 
are  well  furnished  with  oak,  ash,  and  bass-wood.  From  the  top  of  the  hills  we  discover 
at  no  great  distance  the  Dog's  Lodge,  a  mound  which  serves  as  a  look-out  place  for  the 
Sioux  Indians  when  engaged  in  war.  In  another  direction  are  the  heights  called  Lea 
Gmiiih  C'likuKj;  which  extend  to  and  beyond  the  Mis.souri,  on  a  parallel  line  with  the 
Stony  Mountains. 


fi: 


48.  Arrived  at  this  point  on  the  second  of  October,  we  remained  until  the  sixteenth, 
Ix'ing  during  that  time  constantly  in  the  midst  of  the  bulValo.  On  the  tenth  we  had 
a  heavy  fall  oi'  snow,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  5°  below  zero,  where  it  continued  for 
two  days,  and  the  lake  was  frozen  over.  Six  days  after,  the  weather  had  so  nuich 
moderated  that  no  snow  was  left  upon  the  ground.  The  cold  had  by  no  means  retarded 
our  labors.     On  the  contrary,  each  one,  fearing  a  premature  winter,  worked  day  and 
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nij^lit,  the  more  imlolont  usually  boiup  now  tlio  most  untiriiifj;,  us  tlipj  had  good  ronson 
to  appichond  that  they  would  Ix;  left  behind  b^-  their  more  industrious  companiims. 

40.  I  cannot  clo.se  my  remarks  relative  to  tlie  bufliilo  witliout  giving  you  a  just  idea 
of  their  size  and  conformation.  As  is  tiie  case  with  others  of  the  animal  creation,  the 
male  is  considerably  larger  than  the  female.  The  horns  of  the  bull  scarcely  emerge 
from  the  dense  mass  of  hair  Avhich  covers  a  part  of  tiie  head  and  neck,  and  gives  them 
a  startling  appearance;  while  the  cow,  not  being  provided  with  such  a  profusion  of 
hair,  her  jutting  and  more  curved  horns  make  her  distinguishable  from  her  mate  at 
(piite  a  distance.  I  measured  a  bull  of  middle  size,  and  found  that  he  was  eight  feet 
nine  inches  in  girth,  nine  feet  two  inches  long,  twenty  indies  from  the  nose  to  the  top 
of  the  head,  length  of  tail  one  foot  three  inches,  and  twenty  inches  between  the  eyes. 
The  longest  rib  in  the  rump,  with  an  inclination  of  twenty  degrees  on  the  back-l)one, 
was  twenty  inches  long. 

50.  Altliough  the  summer  hunt  is  the  most  favorable  for  catching  and  domesticating 
the  calves,  I  was  smitten  witli  the  desire  to  secure  one.  At  my  recpiest,  a  hunter 
pursueil  and  lassoed  a  youngster,  but  it  died  five  or  six  days  after  of  fatigue,  as  was 
asserted  ;  but  in  my  opinion  its  death  was  caused  ))y  ennui,  as  it  refused  nourishment 
and  appeared  to  pine  away.  In  the  spring  the  calves  are  easily  weaned,  and  wiieu 
trained  to  lal)or  liecome  (piite  useful.  One  farmer,  who  had  broken  a  bull  to  the  plough, 
performed  the  whole  work  of  the  field  with  his  aid  alone. 

51.  Finally,  on  the  sixteenth  t>f  Octolx'r  we  resumed  our  march  homewards,  having 
upon  our  carts  the  proceeds  of  177G  cows,  whicii  formed  228  pemican  bags,  llilo  l)ales 
of  dried  meat,  100  boskovas  or  sacks  of  tallow,  each  weighing  200  pounds,  and  5-")0 
bladders  of  marrow  of  twelve  pounds  each.  Tiio  value  of  these  articles  was  about 
i,'lT()0,  from  whicii  deducting  .£200  for  tlie  actual  expenses  of  the  trip  and  the  wages 
of  certain  hired  men,  there  remained  £1500  to  comi)eiisate  fifty-five  hunters  and  their 
families  for  two  months  laljor,  computing  from  the  day  of  our  departure  to  that  of  our 
return. 
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Ancient  Cloth  from  tbe  Mounds.  Antique  Copper-mining  on  Lake  Superior.  Picto- 
graphic Inscriptions  from  the  Alleghany  River.  Fort  Hill  of  Elmira.  (b.)  An  Essay 
on  the  Congaree  Indians  of  South  Carolina,  (c.)  New  elementary  Facts  in  the  current 
discovery  of  American  Archieology. 
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ANTIQL'ITIES.    D. 


(A.)     A   SKETCH  OF  THE   ANTKJUITIES    OF    TI[K   UNITED 

STATES. 

TlIK     (JllAUACTKU      AND      Tvi'K     OF     T  11  K      A  N  C  1  K  N  T      1  X  1)  1  A  N      AUT     C  (I  X - 

SIDEKKIt TllK      N'i;M11KK,      I'uSlTlOX,      A  X  I)      (J  11  A  K  A  C  T  K  It      ()  1'      TilK 

WeSTKUX  TUMII,  I,  A  X  1)  DkFKXSIVK  E  AUTll-WOHKS  —  T  II  E  1' f  K  E 
IIUXTEK  STATE  ONE  OK  AnAKCUV,  F  E  K  O  I  1  T  Y  ,  AM)  DEl'OI'fEA- 
TION  —  TlIK  InTUUSIOX  OF  F  O  It  E  1  fi  X  ELEMENTS  INTO  THE  A  It  T  S 
OF     THE      Ml  SSISSI  I'I'I      VaI.EEV UoMAX,      (lllECIAN,      ICELANDIC, 

Ekse,  Celtic,  and  To  l  tec  Elements  con  side  it  ed  —  liAi'ii) 
Decline  ok  Indian  Akts  on  the  Discovekv  —  State  of  these 
Arts,  and  ok  the   Indian   Poweh,   at  that   Ei'och. 

Antiqiities  nit'  doHtiuvd  to  tlirow  hoiuu  kA'  the  strongest  lights  on  Indian  history, 
x'hilology  riiniishes,  indeed,  the  true  key  to  unlock  the  ancient  aflinities  of  nations,  as 
revealed  by  their  languages;  hut  we  perceive  in  nionunients,  and  vestiges  of  art  and 
labor,  a  species  of  evidence  that,  so  far  as  it  goes,  every  one  is  ivady  to  admit.  It 
speak.s  ii  rude  symbolic  language,  in  which  the  alphabet  is,  ruiii.s  and  fragments  of 
broken  architecture,  statuary,  tumuli,  and  eartli-works,  and  other  evidences  of  the  by-gone 
energies  of  men,  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  The.se  vestiges  restore  the  true  tyj)e  of 
arts,  and  tell  in  nnmistakeable  tones,  tiie  story  of  ancient  manners,  customs,  and 
employments. 

It  is  from  these  membra  ilisjida  that  we  must  erect  the  edifice  of  tiie  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  nations.  Greece  is  not  less  surely  known  by  her  temples,  architecture,  and 
monuments  of  the  fine  arts,  than  by  her  literature,  history,  and  poetry;  and  were  the 
latter  swept  from  existence,  her  monumental  remains  alone,  Avculd  attest  her  intellectual 
supix'macy.  We  judge  of  Egypt  in  the  same  manner.  Her  style  of  architecture,  and 
her  hieroglyphics,  disclose  a  peculiar  line  of  arts.  Her  literature  i.s,  in  fact,  written  in 
I)yramids  and  architectural  ruins;  which  seem,  by  their  indestructibility,  to  defy  time. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  ma}'  be  said  of  the  yet  older  wrecks  of  civilization  in 
c.\huined  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  as  exhibited  by  the  recent  researches  of  Layard. 
I'T.  IV.  — 15  "  (113) 
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Di'xoiil  itf  Iflt'TM  ii.x   lliis  pciiiMl  Wits.  i'M'('|it  llic  li;;lit.x  «»•  olitiiiii   thiDii;;!!   tin-   |tnj.'t  t 


of   tlic    I'l'iiliilt'iicli,    (  LiiviimIh    Scciiiiil    l'!\|i('ilitiiiii.   |i.   till; 


(I    IVi 


Mil     the    llllili>l'lli 


I'liiii'iicti-rs  (l('('i|ilii'i'('(l  l)_v  iikmIci'ii  iirfliii'<>li>j:isi.s  <iti  IiIih'Kh  dl'  Mtonc  and  liricks.  tlicsc 
ri'iiKiiiis  (if  till'  'I'iiiiis  mill  ImiipIiiiiIi's  u't  .xpciik  of  ii  tviic  of  civiliziitioii  iix  (iiflimt 
iVdiii  tliiit  III'  Ki;v|)t,  a.><  tiif  lalttT  is  from   that  ol'  (Ircfc;'  oi  ancient  Wonic ;  nr  as  tlic^i' 


iirc  iVniii  tilt'  (iiitl 


III'  mil 


1  Ci'ltic  iiioiiinitt'iit.'*  1)1'  till'  Mt'iliii'val  a'ji'.x. 


Wlirii  till'  Inl'tv  iiinilcl.s  lit'  miriiiit  lilt  cniiic  to  lit'  i'oiii|imi'il  witli  tlif  I'liilc  M'ttiilii'M- 
tioiis  ol'  tlic  mii'I'mci'  of  till'  Miil.  the  Iu'mjim  ol'i'ai'tli.  ami  tlic  iiiarlifu'ial  tiitrlit'r<,  iiioiiihIs, 
ami  oartli-woik.s  limml  williin  tlic  limits  of  the  I'liiteil  States  uf  Nortli  America,  it  is  not 
ililliiiilt  !o  |ici('t'ivc  lliat  we  liavf  uainlercil  mtv  far  from  llie  iiiicieitt  !<eats  of  arts  ami 
ci\ilizatioii  of  tlie  olil  worlil,  mill  are  Mirroiimietl  li_\  the  merest  vtstiues  of  liarliarisiii. 

Our  aboriiriiies  have  iilso  waitilerei!  fur  from  the  |irolotv|>e.s  of  architecture  Itaiml  at  the 


ills  of  the  si'iii 


•i'i\ili/eil  trilies  of  I'erii   anil    Mex 


ICO, 


'I'lie  moniiinents  of  I'lileniiiie. 


of  Clioliilii.  ami  of  ("ii.scD,  iii>iicnr,  imlei'il.  to  heiir  silent  ami  mvstcri()ii,s  witne.^H  of  the 
transference  of  some  of  tlie  Asiatic  moilels,  in  a  iieciiliar  form,  to  the  New  AVoilil. 
Hut  tiicse  arts  ami  institutions,  if  thus  ileriveil.  iliil  not  exteiiil.  in  their  highest  state,  to 
the  northern  latiliules  of  the  continent  occnjiicil  by  the  area  of  the  I'nitetl  States,  which 
was  tilli'il.  not  iliiisily.  liy  hravc.  roviiiir.  ami  |ire»latorv  trilies  of  InintorH,  wiio  imrsiieil 


tl 


K'lr  enemies  wi 


th  tl 


le  lapacitN    of  woKcs.  ami   where  thev  were  foiinil  tt)  he  most 


ailMiiu 


eil  in  the  social  scale,  hail  not  consoliihitcd  their  institutions. 


They  could,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  enabled  them  in  acciimiilated  numbers 
to  dwell  tojiither,  erect  a  tumnliis.  to  serve  us  the  apex  of  a  sacrilii'c.  to  lift  the  resi- 
liciici.'  of  ii  ruler  above  the  plain  of  the  villai;e.  or.  it  may  be,  to  constitute  his  rude 
nniusoleiim.  'I'liey  were  \ery  ajit  in  occiiityinir  acute  and  isolated  ficolofrical  eminences 
liir  the  same  purposes.     TIicn- sometiines  ]ilaceil  their  dead  in  natural  caves  in  the  liiiie- 


^toiie  and  sanilstoiie  roi'k.      IJut  they  were  tl 


lemselves 


ijitislieil  to  live  in  huts  built  of 


temporary  materials.  They  aJso  ciiltivatetl  limited  lields  of  the  zca  maize,  but  their 
main  reliance  was  the  llesli  of  the  wild  animals  whom  they  chased  throujrli  nnij.niificent 
and  almost  boundless  Ibri'sts.     They  adopted  their  totems  or  armorial  bailj;i's  lor  their 

d   thev  turned  with   the  ferocitv  of  the  tiger  and  mega- 


triumpiis  III   tliese  scenes;  an 
lonyx  on  other  tribes  ol'  hunters  of  tlie  same  generic  stocks,  who  jiresnmed  to  trench 
nils.      If  thev  fortified  a   village,  in   their  warfare,  it  was  some 


th 


on  tiieir 


hunt 


mi: 


rron 


sharp  defile  or  commanding  point,  or  a  gorgi'.  or  eminences  where  nature  had  done 
nearly  all  the  work.  They  wi're  natiiial  engineers  of  this  forest-castrementation.  Their 
art  and  skill  were  aderpiate  to  resist  an  attack  of  barbarian  tribes,  who  knew  no 
more,  in  this  line,  than  themseKes.  Hut  to  dignifv  thos«  remains  by  the  name  of 
monuments  of  military  science  or  geometrii'al  art,  evinces  an  entire  misconception  of 
the  people  of  this  era.      It  wa 


s  an 


era  in  which  sava'^e  tribes  contended  for  maslerv  bv 


such  arts  and  skill  as  savage  tribes  ki 


ii'W.     The  ipiestioii  of  honndaries  was  ever  one 
of  vital  importance,  but  it  was  one  that  i)i'r[)('tually  changed  and  thictuated.     The  areii 
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of  tliis  field  of  (■(inliirt,  (>stiinatiii>;  if   ri'inii  llif  iiioiitli   to  (lie  source  of   (lie   Mis.xi.s- 
i^iplii,  ami  IVoiii  tlie  Itiiiiks  of  llie  .ML^Hniiri  to  llie  Alliinlii-.  rem 


iieil  a  llinll.xilllil    lllile>4 


IVoiii  .xoiith  to  iiortli.  and  not  le.-s  tlmn  «'ifiliteeii  liinidred  iVoiii  wvi't  to  ea.xt.  Miit  wiiile 
tliey  evinced  the  ii'KMity  of  tijreiH,  wohc.-.  niiil  vnltnres,  they  fell  under  tin  e(|nal 
linv  of  the  rapacity  of  Mjiecii's;  and  ihcir  niinilMTs,  whicli,  iiy  fixed  industry,  would 
have  Hwelled  to  millions,  were  coutinuidly  thinned  hy  war  and  disease;  and  hence  it 
is  that  entire  ti'ilies  have  passed  from  existence,  and  their  hones  are  rlaily  turned  up 
l>y  tlie  plou^ih.  in  every  fertile  plain  and  valley  hctween  the  Atlantic  and  the  I'acilic. 

We  stand  in  the  .Mississippi  valley,  heholdinj;'.  indcd.  iunricn-e   forests  of  e\nherant 
fertility,  where  nature  has  wrou^iht  on  a  nia^rniliceut  scale,  lait  where  man.  in  the  I 


onu 


centuries  which  preceded  the  discoveiy.  has  done  hut  litlle  —  very  little.  There  are 
some  eviilenccs  which  reinoti'ly  connect  the  triU's  of  the  Mississippi  valley  i\t>  ancient, 
ami  unknown  periods,  with  the  triJH'M  of  ancient  Central  America.  Traces  of  ii  similar 
mode  of  the  ficneral  e.xpression  ol"  ideas  in  the  language  of  pictographs ;  traces  of  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  moon;  of  a  national  trait  in  ereclin;.' the  residences  of  their 
jjriests  and  leaders  on  terraces  ttv  teocalli;  <reneral  agreeuK'Hts  in  arts  and  in  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  types;    toj;clher  with  a  general    unity  in  mannei's    and   customs,  all 


<imi 


larit 


V  ol  orit;ni. 


Tlie.se   evidences    relate    primarily   to  periods  either  after  the  culminating  of  the 


Toltei^  and  A/.tec  dvnaslies.  w  heline  thev  had  fiillv 


consoliilated  tiieir  |)ovver. 


Th 


an,"  clearly  posterior  to  the  era  of  the  semi-civili/.atioii  of  .Me.xieo,  l\rii,  ami  Viicatan. 
A  very  striking  evideiici'  of  the  commercial  element  of  a  more  intimate  connection 
of  the  original  masses  of  trilies  and  their  imjgrossion  northward,  is  preserved  hy  tlie 
zeii  mai/e,  ii  tropical  plant,  wiiicli  propagated  itself  northwardly  and  eastwardly  with 
the  spread  of  the  trihes.     The  cotton-i)lant  does  not  appear  from  l)e  \'aca  to  have 

naked  ))lain 


reached  much  north  of  the  (iila,  or  east  of  the  I!io  (Irandi 


'I'l 


0  vas 


t  and 


of  Texiw  —  the  co-terminous  link  hctwcon  ancient  Florida  (the  pre.sent  I'nitod  States) 
iind  Mexico  —  i.s  entirely  without  alM)riginal  monuments  of  any  kind,  (Vide  Gregg's 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies;)  and  the  ancient  line  of  Mexican  semi-eivili/.atioii  cannot 
he  extended  heyond  the  latitude  of  Cicuve,  on  the  sources  of  the  Iiiver  I'ecos  of  New 
Mexico,  N.  lat.  .'5(1°,  and  long.  10 1",  a  point  visited  hy  Curomulo  in   1512,  (Vide  Kern, 


llll/r,  (icll, 


Ili.st 


orv, 


The  tohacco-iilant  snpjdies  a  similar  species  of  historical  proof.     This  plant,  at  the 
earliest  dates,  was  conlined  to  the  latitudes  of  the  area  of  the  Southern  States,  whence 

le  more  northern  trihes.     It   hail  not  reached  and 
111  as  far  as  the  southern  Ijorders  of  the  (Ireat  Lakes,  at 


it  was  an  article  of  trallic  with  tl 


lecoine  an  article  of  cultivatii 


the  hreaking  out  of  the  war  of  ISl'i.  at  which  ti 


me  the  supj)lies  o 


f  it.  n 


d 


Tecumseii  for  his  negotiations,  were  ohtained  through  the  traders  from  \'irginia  and 
Kentucky.     (\'ide  Fletcher  on  the  Winnehagoe.s,  Title  II.,  ante.) 


lltJ  ANTIQUITIES. 

A  NT  IK  NT     KlMX-ll     OK      I  N  PI  AX     A  UTS. 

In'  coiiloiniilating  the  ovidi'iu'es  of  wciiiJiuicy  in  tlie  present  area  of  tho  I'nitod 
8tate.s  prior  to  Il9l2,  tlio  oporli  of  acknowlodgod  history,  we  are  compelled  either  to 
discriminate,  making  distinct  periods  of  the  actual  vestigcH  of  the  several  elements  of 
pt)[iidalion.  or  to  admit  tiie  proof  of  .such  element.s  as  existing  prior  to,  and  contempo- 
raneously witli,  the  Spanish  and  the  aboriginal  or  Indian  period.  It  is  undeniable 
that  hy  doing  this,  confusion  of  the  particular  arts  of  races  is  avoided,  and  the  Indian 
t\\)L'  of  occupancy  left  more  clear  and  fixed. 

We  may  dismiss  entirely  from  tliis  consideration  all  such  vague  tradition.^  and  spec- 
ulations of  reproduced  drecian  and  Roman  imaginations,  and  of  pseudivethnology  of 
modern  date.  (\'ide  London  Ethnological  dournal).  as  regards  the  Mediterrani'an  .Sea 
as  the  inceptive  area  of  counnercial  energies  Ihtc.  'I'hat  the  Cirecians  or  Komans,  hy 
any  soljer  proliahilities,  reached  the  American  contini'ut,  aiul  left  monuments  here  at 
any  time  or  place  before  the  clo.se  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  In-  no  means  prol)able, 
and  the  observations  made  before  the  Ann-r.  Ktliuo.  Society,  on  the  supposed  discovery 
of  a  Grecian  inscrii)tion  in  the  Mississijipi  valky.  by  a  writer  who  has  entered  tiie  lists  as 
an  ardent  advocate  for  a  higher  civilization  in  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  that  valley  than 
its  monuments  denote.  pro\es  tiie  caution  which  is  re(|uired  in  discussions  of  this  kind.' 

The  prtxjfs  which  have  Injen  produced  of  the  ciaiiu  of  the  Scaiulimn  ians  to  have 
visited  and  discovered  the  north  Atlantic  coasts  of  America,  nsicliiug  from  Newfound- 
land to  al)out  11°  ;>(•',  rest  on  entirely  dilTcrent  grounds.  And  the  ardueologist  is 
under  obligations  to  admit  and  acknowledge  the  vestiges  of  this  epoch  of  di.scovery, 
whenever  they  ticciir.  The  periods  of  these  visits,  landings,  and  .settlements,  temporary 
or  permanent,  admitting  the  Copenhagen  record,  (see  .Vnti(pntates  Americana),  extends 
from  A.I).  10(10  to  lo47,  in  whicii  latter  year  the  records  of  the  .sigas  notice  the 
last  ',  nage  from  Greenland  to  ."Markland  (Nova  Scotia).  It  is  not  adirmed  by  the  lii.s- 
to.ians  and  scholars  of  the  north  that  a  settlement,  continuous  for  years,  existed  during 
all  this  perioil  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  if  for  an}'  considerable  part  of  it;  but  that 
this  was  the  general  era,  during  which,  the  inhabitants  of  tho  coasts  of  Greenland  and 
America  were  cognizant  of  each  other,  and  during  which  these  ,seas  remained  open  to 
Iceland  voyagers  and  adventurer.s.  Nor  do  tlu'se  evidences  make  the  Northmen  tho 
discoverers  of  the  tropical  latitudes  of  the  United  States.     They  hint,  however,  an 

'  Ameiuca.n  Aitcii.Kdi.ddY. — Mr.  l^pliraiin  G.  Siiiiier,  who  is  rcfenv<l  In  in  this  allusion,  abruptly  euterfil  the 
fluid  of  AiuuriuHn  iitfha'"loi;y,  \)y  a  piiprr  for  the  .'^iiiithsdii'-m  Institution,  published  in  its  contributions  for 
iS;!S,  whicli  created  hij.'h  e.  pectiitions  <if  future  pr(iinise.  These  are  not  sustained  by  his  work  on  the  .'^erpont 
Svinbol,  which  there  is  no  possiliility  of  considerinu'  a  contribution  tn  American  arcliie(]loj;y.  That  tiie  New 
(Jrli  Mils  I'icayuno  hoa.^  of  a  re .'cntly-found  (irccian  insciiption  in  the  Mi.ssissipp'.  valley,  should  have  impressed 
it.self  on  one  who  Lad  been  an  observer  in  the  field  of  Indian  antii|uities,  would  indicate  that  thi.s  archiL'ologi.it 
had  entertained  theories  of  a  far  higher  anlicpie  civilization  in  that  ijuarter  than  are  inferable  from  even  iiis  own 
testimonies  of  the  '•  .>Ionuinents." 
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oarller  period  of  discovery  and  settlement  by  tlie  Erse  or  Celts  of  Iceland,  on  the  coasts 
lyinj^  between  Virginia  and  Florida,  a  region  iinown  inider  the  Icol.indic  name  of 
Iliiitnimioinuhnul,  i.  e.,  tlie  land  of  white  men;   (Humboldt's  Cosmos,  Vol.  II.,  p.  (107). 

The  testimony  of  the  Icelandic  sagas  rests  on  proofs  which  are  admitted  \;y  historians, 
although  but  lately  introduced  into  the  field.  15ut  there  is  a  species  of  proof  brouglit 
forward  in  this  connection,  which  is  of  a  wholly  different  character.  We  allude  to  the 
use  which  has  Ijcen  made  of  the  Dighton  Kock  inscription,  and  the  very  modern 
structure  which  has  been  denominated  "  Newport  Kuin."  These  are  conceived  to  be 
fallacious  as  histrionic  proofs.  The  former  (Part  I.,  and  Part  l\'..  Title  HI.)  is  a  well- 
characterized  pictographic  inscription,  due  to  the  Indians;  the  latter,  an  economical 
structure,  built,  prol)ably,  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim.s,  or  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
(Vide  Letters  of  Dr.  Webl),  herewith.) 

There  is  a  single  written  Indian  tradition,  put  on  record  in  lfS2-j,  by  David  ( 'usic,  an 
educated  Tuscarora,  of  the  Ante-Columbian  wreck  of  a  ship  from  Europe  on  the  North 
Carolina  or  southern  coasts,  and  of  the  origin  of  a  colony  of  white  men,  from  tiie 
.«urvivors  of  that  wreck.  "These  survivors,"  he  remarks,  ''oljtained  some  implements, 
and  after  many  yearc.  the  foreign  peo[)le  became  numi.'rous,  and  e.\tendcd  their  settle- 
ments;" ])ut  they  were,  in  the  end,  destroyed.  (Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Six 
Nations,  Lewistown,  Niagara  County,  New  York,  1S2"),  p.  S.) 

M.  Charlevoix  sui)poses  (.lournal  of  a  Voyage  to  North  America.  \o\.  I.,  p.  'lit!)  that 
he  recognized  a  (Irecian  element  in  tlie  sounds  of  tlie  sonorous  Inxpiuis  language  —  a 
remark  which  is  explicable  on  that  princi[)le  of  vague  analogy  in  listening  to  strangi- 
and  Ijarbarous  languages,  which  is  adverted  to  by  the  ])liilologist.  W.  Von  Humboldt. 
((."osmos.  Vol.  II.,  p.  ()01».) 

The  same  idea  of  a  (ireek  element  in  the  Irotpiois  has  becMi  advanced  in  modern 
times,  jjut  wholly,  it  is  conceived,  without  logical  or  admissible  proofs.'  If  tlie 
Iroquois  language  is  to  be  compared  with  the  (Ireek,  there  should  be  shown  some 
analogies  in  its  grammatical  construction,  and  not  alone  disjointed  exaini)les  given  in 
the  lexicography.  I  found,  in  1S45,  a  dual  in  the  Oneida  and  Oiioiuhiga  dialects,  which 
is  the  greatest  refinement  I  have  Ibuiid  to  exist  in  any  .\niciican  Indian  language. 
The  nearest  approach,  in  ilellcacy  ()f  thought,  to  this  grammatical  trait.  I  observed 
among  the  Chipi)ewa  family  of  the  Algon([uiiis  at  St.  Mary's  Falls,  at  the  tout  of  Lake 
Superior,  in  \i'l'l.  That  family  po.ssess  an  inclnnirc  and  an  I'.irlnxire  plural  pronoun, 
in  the  fu-st  person.     (Vide  Title  IX.,  Part.  I.) 


i 


'  Tlio  liito  Mr.  (lallatin  speaks  of  a  niidjle  voice,  in  the  liuliaii  lanjruage,  retiombling  the  (Ireek.  (.\ui. 
Kill.  Tran.s.,  Vol.  f.)  In  lS;i(l,  Giles  V.  Yates,  Esq.,  reaJ  a  paper  lieforc  the  New  York  Ili.storieal  Society,  in 
which  au  ingenious  and  strenuous  u.so  was  made  of  tliij  analogy  of  sounds  in  the  Greek  and  Iro'juois. 


!(il 
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C  K  L  T  I  C     T  It  A  »  1  T  I  ()  \  , 


Assertions  of  a  Cultic  clomout  in  the  Indian  languages  of  the  ancient  lluitranianna- 
land,  (\"irginia).  have  fre({iiently  been  made.  These  first  originated  in  America,  in 
I7S2,  in  certain  accounts  given  hy  Isaac  Stuart,  of  South  Carolina,  an  early  Western 
trader.  They  have  k'en  repeated  in  various  forms,  at  successive  periods,  by  Davey, 
Sutton.  IlicUs,  Lewis,  15eaty,  Uogers,  and  Filson.  The  last  notices  of  the  subject  are 
given  by  Mr.  C!.  Ciitliu.  (Vide  Letters  and  Notes).  The  discovery  of  a  M'elsh  element 
in  the  Lidian  languagi's  is  wholly  without  proof  of  a  philological  chinacter;  nor  can  it 


ever 


lx> 


(leterniiiU'd,  without  full  and    accurate  vocaliularies    of   the    sever;d    Indian 


languages  involved.     JIasty  observers  may  hiue  been  easily  mistai<en  bv  accidental 


analogies  of  sound,  in  heariun'  lauiiuaLics  whicli  are  so  straniiv  to  K 


uropcan  ears  as  th( 


id  we  feel  assured  that,  in  tlie  present  state  of  the  knowledge  of  the  \ 


U'lnciiiles 


Indian :  ai 

of  the  Indian  languages  in  the  I'uitetl  States,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  discover\- 
of  that  Welsh,  or  any  other  form  of  the  ("eltic.  lu  1S47,  1  published  a  vocaliulary  of 
three  hundred  Tuscarora  words  obtained  from  W'illiaui  Chew,  an  ap|iroved  interpri'ter  in 


that  nation,  at  their  residence  in  Xiaiiara  Countv,  X.  V..  which 


pr. 


it  to 


!)e  a  marketi 


1 


diom  of  the  h'o((Uois.      It  is  entirely  free  from  the  peculiar  consonantal  sounds  of  the 
//(,    ami    without    lexicographical    reseml)lances.       (Notes    on    the 


Welsh 


ni 


// 


and 


]r(i(|Uois.  p.  'M-\). 

Some  iuscripti\e  testiuiony  ii;i< 


■n  referred  to  in   this 


discussion.     \n  inscription 


le  lorui  o 


f  the  Celtic  eiiaracter,  came  to  liiiht  in  the  Ohio  vi 


in.  ap[)arently,  son 

l8o8.     Tills  relic  occurred  in  one  of  the  principal  tumuli  ol'  western   Virginia  (the 

ancient  Iluitramannalaiid).     It  [imports  to  be  of  an  apparently  early  period,  namely, 

l:;-JS.      (Ti 

but 


las  no 


.  Anu'r.  Llhii.  Soc.,  WA.  I.,  p.  .'JSO.)      It  is  in  the  t.'eltil.'erii!  character, 
t  bei'ii  (leci|)hered.'      Its  arclueology  ap[iears  corroluirative  of  the  Cimbrian 


and  the  Tuscarora  traditions  respecting  a  white  race  in  Ante-Columliian  [leriods.  in  tliis 
jiart  of  America.  This  I'act  was  announced  to  the  Royal  (ieographical  Siciety  of 
London,  in  1842.  (\'ide  its  .lournal.)  A  more  full  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  Ti;iiis- 
actions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  \'ol.  I.,  p.  li(i',).  A  perfect  <'opy  of  the 
hiscrijition,  taken  from  the  stone  in  sealing-wax.  with  full  details  of  its  geographical 
jiositiiai.  is  i;i\eii  in  an  anterior  jiage  of  this  work  (Part  I.,  p.  120).  M.  Jomard.  on 
recei\iiig  a  coiy  of  this  iiisci'iption  from  Mr.  \'ail.  deems  it  to  Ix^  of  Lybian  origin. 


T 


lis  comprise 


the  (,'eUie  testimonv.  so  far  iis  it  has  been  re\ealed  or  recorded. 


'  0.  V.  Itiifn.     Vido  Mi'iiioires  do  la  SiX'it'ti''  Unyal  dcs  Antji|iiaire,s  dii  Nurd,  Coponhagen,  1840 — 1S43. 

•'  Tliut  till-  \Vl•l^ll  language  should  liavi^  sunk  il-ilt  in  llio  Toltec  and  Aztec,  is  an  idea  ot"  philological  infC'.'sl. 
The  /  and  //  abounded  in  both  tliese  languages.  The  .\ztecs  asserted  the  origin  of  the  reiirning  family  and 
tiiO  descent  of  (juetzalcoatl  from  the  Kast ;  and  lliO  period  of  their  founding  the  empire  in  ihe  valley  of  Mexico 
correspond.s  so  generally  willi  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  Madoe  from  IJritain,  sailiug  wcstwardly,  that  it 
has  served  tic  purposes  of  ."^oulhi'V,  in  his  oiiec-e'clcbratcil  poi'in  of   Maikic. 
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ScAN'Di.v  ,viA\   Claims. 


no 


Tlie  evidences  of  the  SeaiKliiiavian  eleinent  of  occupancy  are  contained  in  tlie  body 
of  Icelandic  Sajin-s  and  Eddtif of  the  twelftii  and  thirteentii  centnrics,  which  have  In'on 
pnhlislied    in   IS.'IT,  in   the  Antiijuatew  Anicricanes.     These   evidence 


s   end  trace   the 
noted;  and  it  has  ))cen  exhibited 
j:e(>j;ra|iiiical   and   astronoiiiical  science, 
t.     Most  stress  is  hud.  1)y  the  Danish 
lii.storians,  on  the  narrations  of  Eric  the  Ued.  Thorlinn  Ilarlsefne,  and  Snorre  Thor- 


niaritinie,  liistorical,  and  literary  record  of  the  a.L'c; 
with  stich   I'elercnces  to  the  state  of  ancient   "co" 


lurnij'  tlie  niedia'V! 


aji'es,  as    secures    ivsikm 


)ran(lsst)n 


which  are  ascrihed  to  the  twelfth  centurv.     These  data 


considered  with 


the  exactitude  of  the  ancient  system  of   Icelandic  jrenealogical  tables.      (Vide  Rafn. 


I.  Anier. 


A  1? 


unic  ni 


Ant 

summit  of  the  island  of  Kinuiktorsoal 


scription  was  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  on  the 

n  the  latitude  of  7li°  -"i-V, 


I,  111 


15an 


111  s 


\h 


viiicii  yielded  the  date  of  A.  D.  IL'J.j.     Other  n 
leariuii'  inscriptions,  ha\e 


lonumen 


ts  of  a  similar  character, 


I'cn  found  at  Tualiivko  and  I'liiivirit,  in  latitude  liO°  51' 


lUiiiis  of  buildiiiL's  at  rpernavii<,  in  latitude  I'l"  ■'t^V.  further  indicate  that  these  north- 
ern seas  and  ;iulls  were  well  known  to,  and  freely  A'isited  by  the  (Ireenland  fishermei 

the       !     f  of  tliese  American  discoveries.      (Cosmos,  Vol.  II. 


aiR 


I  ad 


veuturi-rs,  (hiriii 


p.  no.').) 


Tl 


le   ar 


ea  of   Massachusetts  and   liliode    Island   has   been   in  vain   appealed   to   for 
('(jiialls-  satisl'actory  inonuments  of  Scaudiiia\iaii  occiipai  "v.      It  is  (piite  admissible. 


liowever,  tiiat  thc-^e  coasts 


liou 


Id 


lave  he 


en  \isited  in  the  ti'iith.  eleventh,  and  twelfth 


centurie 


TI 


le  ancient  iiiscrntion  on  a  boulder  of  "reenstone  rock  hiiui'  in  the  mariiii 


of  the  Assonet,  or  Taunt( 


iver,  11 


1  the  area  of  ancient  \'iiilaiid.  wa 


s  no 


ticed   b\-  the 


New  J'aijiland  colonists  st)  eail\  as  ItlSd,  when  Dr.  Danfortli  made  a  drawiiiu'  of  it. 
This  outline,  together  with  several  subsequent  eo[iies  of  it,  at  diilerent  eras,  reachiiifr  to 
IS.'iO,  all  dilleriiiL!  considerably  in  their  details,  but  preserving  a  certain  general  resem- 
blance, is  preseuled  in  the  Aiiti(piates  .\merieaiies  (Tab.  XL.  XII. 1.  and  referred  to  the 


same  era  of  Scaiidiiiaviau  discovery.     Tl 
that  executed  under  the  au; 


le  imperfections  of  the  drawings  (including 
apices  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  in  IS.'IO,  Tab. 


XII. 


au( 


K'arinn'  more  or 


intiipie  lioinai 


1   the   recognition  of  some  characters   1 

letters  anil  fiiiures,  i>:av  be  considered  to  li; 


le.^s 


iblance  to 


i\('  nil 


ded  Mr.  Masniisen  in 


his  interpretation  of  it.     I"'rom  whate\-er  cause,  nothing  could,  it  would  seem,  have  been 
wider  from  the  purport  and  true  interpretation  of  it.     It  is  of  purely  Indian  origin,  and 


executed   in   th 


pt'cuhar  symlKilic  cliarai'ter 


th 


Cckeewiii,    (Vol.  I..  Title  \I. 


Having  exaniiiied  the  mode  of  coiiimuiiiealing  ideas  by  symlmlic  iigures.  jaacti^cil  by  the 
Indians  of  the  West,  flu're  could  Ijc  no  hesitation,  judging  by  the  ('opeiiliagen  plates, 
that  this  in.H'ription  was  of  that  character.  1  furnished  a  paper,  in  l^';'.l,  for  the 
Hiblical  Iu'pository,condiicted  at  New  Vork  by  Dr.  Absalom  I'eter.s,  expressing  this  view, 
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ami  tiikiiis  the  distinct  <iroiiiul  that  the  inscription  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  specimen 
of  any  Ivnown  forui  of  the  Runic,  ol"  any  age,  however  remote  or  eccentric.  Having 
visited  tlie  locality  of  the  Dighton  IWk,  and  examined  the  inscription,  in  1847,  its 
true  cliaracter,  as  an  example  of  the  ideographic  system  of  the  Indians,  was  clearly 
revealed  to  my  mind.  I  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting  an  interpretation  of  it  made  in 
l!So7  by  an  Algun(piin  pictographist,  c(dlcd  Cliingwauk,  in  which  he  determined  it  to 
lie  the  memorial  of  an  ancient  Indiaii  battle.  The  detn'ls  of  this  are  given  in  Part  I., 
p.  Ml.  It  was  perceived  that  no  exact  representation  of  it  had  ever  been  made,  and 
no  new  attempt  to  make  one  was  then  attempted,  being  without  proper  apparatus; 
certain  discivpancies  wt're  pointed  out  in  Part  I..  Plate  oG,  of  this  work.  The.«e,  after 
a  \i\\)i'{i  of  six  years,  arc  indicated  in  a  daguerrcotyped  view  of  the  inscription,  taken 
during  the  sunnner  of  the  present  season  (IS-j:]).  By  this  process  of  translerring  the 
original  inscription  from  the  rock,  it  is  shown  to  l)e  a  miiforni  piece  of  Indian  jjicto- 
graph}'.  A  professed  daguerreotypist  from  Taunton  attended  the  artist  (Capt.  E.)  on 
this  occasion.  On  the  nniforni  dark  surface  of  tiie  rock,  no  incidence  of  light  could  be 
obtained,  after  tiie  most  careful  clennsiiig  of  the  surfaco,  sullicicnt  in  [jower  to  rellect 
the  lines  of  the  inscription.  These  lines  are  deepl}-  sindc,  as  if  by  rubbing  with  a  hard 
.substance;  and  appear,  when  carefully  studied,  of  nt-arly  nnilbrm  breadth.  As  the 
solar  rays  are,  however,  retlecteil  with  great  pcrlectness  from  a  white  surl'ace,  tiie  lines 
were  traced  with  chalk,  witli  great  care  and  labor,  preserving  tiieir  original  width. 
On  applying  the  instrument  to  the  surface,  the  impression  herewith  presented  (Plato 
14)  was  given.  It  presents  a  unity  of  original  drawing,  corresponding  to  tiie  Indian 
system,  which  cannot  I'ail  to  strike  the  observer.  It  is  entirely  Indian,  and  is  executed 
in  the  syndiolic  character  which  the  Algonrpiins  call  Kekeewin, — i.  e..  teachings.  The 
liiiicied  resemblances  to  old  forms  of  the  Konian  letters  or  figures,  wliicii  apjjcar  on  tlie 
Copenhagen  copies,  wholly  disappear.  Tlie  only  appai'ont  exception  to  this  remark,  is 
till'  upright  rhonib(jidid  figure,  resembling  some  forms  of  the  ancient  0,  but  which 
appears  to  be  an  accidental  rescMnblnnce.  No  trace  aiipears.  or  could  be  found  by  the 
se\eral  searches,  of  the  assumed  Uiinic  letter  Tlior.  which  holds  a  place  on  former 
copies.  Koclc  in.«criptions  of  a  similar  character  have,  witiiin  a  few  years,  been  found 
in  otlier  parts  of  the  country;  which  denotes  the  prevalenct-  of  tliis  .system  among  tiie 
alioriginal  tribes.  IVoin  the  Atlantic  to  tiie  Mississippi;  It  is  more  peculiarly  an  Algon- 
fpun  trait,  and  the  inscriptions  are  culled  by  them  Mu//iiiabiks,  or  rock-tciicliings ; 
while  the  elements  of  the  system  itself  are  called,  as  aliove  stated,  Kekeewin  and 
Kekeenowin.  Nor  does  this  discovery  militMte  against  the  general  liody  of  Scandi- 
navian testimony  respecting  the  Ante-Columbian  discoveries  in  America.  That  testi- 
mony remains  undisputed,  even  in  more  southerly  latitudes  of  the  rnited  States. 
These  comprise  the  notices  of  the  S('andina\ian  monuments  of  the  Unitefl  States,  .so 
flir  as  they  have  been  recogni/.ed. 

It  may  be  proper,  in  closing  this  summary  of  monmnental  proofs  of  the  Scandi- 
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imviaii  iTa  in  llic  riiitccl  States,  to  advert  t(t  tlie  so-eulKd  ••NewiMirt  Kuiii."  ul"  wliicli 
II  conrct  eii;.'raviii;;,  ideiitiiyiiij;  the  «t)le  orarcliitei'lure,  taken  l»y  Captain  S.  Kastnian 
for  this  wiak.  is  i:i.cn  (l>hitu  1')).  The  details  lirouj^dit  iorward  by  the  Hev.  Kdward 
Petersen  (vide  Ilifit.  Ilhude  Ishind.  ])[>.  HIS,  171,  17")),  denote  that  this  stnietnro  did 
nut  exist  (111  till'  (iist  settlement  of  New|)(»rt,  and  that  it  eannot  Ix-  traced  itaek  to  the 
ori;;iii  of  tlie  IMioile  Island  eidony,  in  iCi'IS.  Evidence  is  jirodiieed  that  it  was  erected 
Cor  the  simple  |uir|Kises  of  a  windiiiill,  hy  IJeiiedict  Arnold,  tiie  llrst  froveriior  of  tiiat 
coiony.  alter  an  approved  plnii  of  conHtruction  first  intr-Kluced  into  Kn^dnnd,  n«  we 
eisew  iieie  learn.  l)y  the  noted  architect  Inijio  Jones. 

This  siiliject,  having'  Ix'en  orifrinally  commented  on  hy  Dr.  Thomas  II.  Weltlt.  at 
tlie  reipiest  of  tiie  Royal  Siciety  of  Northern  Antinnarlans  at  Cojienhageii.  has  Ik'cii 
referred  to  tliat  ;:(iitleman  for  his  nuitnrer  ivmark.s  on  a  nitlicr  anomaliuis  cpiestion  in 
American  arclia  ()lo!.'y ;  at  least  one  that  was  niisiinderstiMid  in  the  earlier  period 
of  our  aiitii|iiities.  His  ohservatioiis  are  hereto  appended.  to;;<'ther  with  a  new  and 
caiefiilly-iliiiwn  \ir\v  of  the  structure,  which  is  now,  at  least,  standing  at  one  of  our 
iiULst  rclehialccl  \v:ilerin':-|ilaces,  a  curiosity  un  well  iw  an  architectural  "ruin,"  if  shorn 
of  a  lii-her  cliaiiicler.      (Vide  seipiel.) 


Inuian    I'KKion  II K   Akt. 


'I'lirsi:  il(l;iil.>  of  a  portion  of  the  jiroofs  of  the  antc-Colnmhian  iwcnpancy  of  Amer- 
ica properly  prccrdc  the  consideration  of  its  Indian  antiipiities.  and  leave  us  free  to 
iiivestiuale  the  state  of  Indian  art,  as  it  existed  at,  and  prior  to,  the  epcnh  of  the 
discovery.  It  is  essential  clearly  to  ostabli.xli  this  state  of  art,  and  to  keep  it  constantly 
in  view  diirinj;  tlie  i;reat  ami  violent  chaiifrcs  wrought  in  the  whole  frame  of  Indian 
society,  arts,  and  institutions,  at  se|)arate  perimls,  hy  the  introduction  of  European 
knowledjic,  arts,  and  fahrics.  It  may  Ih.'  asserted  that  whatever  the  arts  of  the  aJKui- 
}:ines  were,  at  tin-  various  latitudes  in  which  the  civilization  of  Enro|)e  came  into 
contact  or  conllict  with  them,  these  latter  arts  were  sure  to  decline  Ix-fore  the  suiierior 
European  skill  and  knowled're.  For,  if  an  Alironipiin  or  an  Iroipiois  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  could,  in  1")()tl.  inaiiufactiire  a  very  fiood  earthen  put  or  a  splendid  bow  and  arrow, 
he  would  not  many  years  continue  to  cultivate  these  arts,  when  he  could,  by  the 
e.\chan;.'e  of  a  lew  skins,  olitain  in  plaiM>  of  the  one  a  lifjlit  brass  kettle,  and  for  the 
other,  a  ^itiii.  Nor  would  he  loim  continue  to  clothe  him.self  with  lynx,  black-fox, 
mill  iH'aver  skins,  when  lia-  a  tithe  of  their  worth  he  could  procure  the  woollen  blankets 
and  cloths  of  i'liiLiland.  l*'iaiice,  and  Holland.  He  mifiht  prefer,  indeed,  to  carve  and 
en-^rave  his  pipe  from  fissile  stones,  as  he  did  of  yore,  Itut  it  was  iiievital)le  that  the 
utate  of  native  art  should  decline.  We  must  admit  that  the  ancient  Indian  was  a  Ix'tter 
artist  than  the  modern.  This  is  a  fundamental  truth  in  our  archu'ology. 
Pt.  IV.  — !li 
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It  is  not  siippd^alilc  that  a  Mi[HTi()r  and  inll-rior  ^<tato  of  art  could  Ioii<r  (lonrish  tojro- 
tliiT  at  till-  same  latitiidi's  and  lonjiitiidi-s  in  Aiuorii-a.  Would  a  liuutiT  continue  to 
make  liri'  l>y  |K'iviissioii,  when  tlio  pricv  of  a  Hinjrlo  inartt'n'H  xkin  would  purchase  liiui 
liiill-a-<h)/cn  j^un-llintM  and  a  Ihe-stcch  hy  which  lie  could  accomplish  his  oltjoct  as  if  hy 
niajiic,  wliere\er  he  it>ved".'  A  pound  of  linen  net-thread,  or  a  dozen  h(K)ks,  would  save 
liini  the  laltor  of  weeks  in  fal)ricatinj;  his  native  hemp,  or  scrapinj;  into  liook-slia[)e  the 
condyle  of  a  nuiskrat,  or  a  pickerel's  doisal  spine.  Such  rude  arts  as  the  weavinjr  of 
rushes  or  shot  liags  by  the  hard  lalxnu"  of  women,  miiiht  continue.  15ut  the  exhiliilion 
of  a  fathom  of  .scarlet  or  j;reen.  or  even  list-doth,  would  sweep  into  utter  insiiinilicancc, 
in  the  warrior's  mind,  all  interest  in  maci'ratiuii'  and  dyeinjr  the  inner  liark  of  the  lino- 
dendron.  or  drawing  lijrures  on  the  iirain-dresseil  skin  of  the  liuest  doe.  The  gorget  of 
white  pearl  or  i)ink  nacre  of  the  sea-<'onch ;  the  necklace  of  minute  univalves  gathered 
on  the  si'a-lieach.  and  the  heavy  bracelet  of  native  copper,  would  k'  at  once  replaced 
In-  glittering  and  eagerly-sought  ornaments  of  silver.  And  what  likelihood  existed 
that  an  axe  of  stone  t)r  a  trap  of  wtHxi.  however  ingeniously  constructed,  or  the  s^jcar 
of  Inaie.  should  long  retard  the  introduction  among  tiie  triU',  of  articles  of  su[)erior 
workmanshi[i.  made  I'rom  the  K'st  of  steel".'  ("onsi(leral)le  as  was  the  art  of  the  Indian 
in  l-'tOtt.  it  iell,  therefore,  suddenly  IwHire  the  presence  of  civilization. 

Potti'ry  was  an  Indian  art  tliat  was  carried  to  uuicli  practical  pi'rlection.  and  was 
well  adapted  to  all  purpose's  of  cookery  and  forest  housewilery  ;  and  this  art.  from  the 
mere  eheai)ness  of  the  article,  as  the  product  cliietly  of  lenuile  skill,  would  survive  longer 
in  remote  positions.  Hut  it  fell  into  disuse  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  almost 
immediately  on  tiie  .settlement  of  New  Fi'ancc.  Wherever  the  Indian  Wiis  super.si'dcd 
by  the  Kuropt'an  article,  be  it  metal,  porci'laiu.  or  mineral  nuitter.  the  latter  was  pre- 
ferred. The  gun,  the  vasi'  of  earthen,  the  brass  kettle,  the  fuv-stecl.  and  the  Hint,  were 
tints  committed  to  the  grave,  when  the  owner  died,  untler  the  impression  that  he  would 
reipiire  them  in  another  state ;  ami  these  articles,  where  they  have  still  survived  lUcom- 
position.  are  the  best  tests  of  the  age  of  the  buried  corp.«e. 

The  Indians  of  St.  Domingo.  Ciilia,  and  the  entire  group  of  thi"  ('aril)bean  Islands. 
at  the  close  of  the  l")th  century,  had  little  skill  JK'yond  the  formation  of  their  imple- 
ments, canoes,  and  light  alHides  and  faiirics  of  personal  ornament;  ami  little  that 
denoted  art.  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word.  In  Ilayti.  the  natives  gathered  small 
(piantities  of  gold  in  the  diluvial  gorges  of  their  highlands,  which  they  wore  as 
ornaments.  Hut  they  were  neither  miners  nor  metallurgists.  In  physical  traits 
and  maimers  they  were  deemed  to  be  Asiatics,  resembling  the  triln's  who.  at  that  era, 
thronged  the  |K)rts  of  the  East  Indies;  and  this  reseml)laiice  satislied  the  discoverers, 
without  minutely  examining  the  question  of  arts. 

Jt  was  not,  in  line,  until  Cortez  reached  Cholula  and  the  valley  of  .M(  .ico.  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  discovery,  that  the  Mi'xican  ty\w  of  semi-civilization  was  discov- 
ered, and  the  surprise  e.xeited  by  this,  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  height  in  a  few 
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yi'ftrs,  by  till' biiililiiiL's  iiiid  institutions  round  l)y  l*i/airo  at  Cusco  iind  (^lito.  Tlii'sc 
constituti'd  two  niarkod  typos  ol"  sonii-cix  ili/ation,  dilli'rin.i;'  iVoni  I'ucii  oilier;  in  wliidi 
the  |ioliticul  and  social  condition  of  tiic  rulers  and  gentry  of  tlic  trilx's  was  exalted, 
with  but  little  or  no  »llect,  liowever.  n|>on  llie  moral  sentiment.  Tliero  is  ii  Peruvian 
tradition,  tlial  tlie  dynastic  element  was  liireiirn  ;  an<l  a  strong'  susi)icion  exists  tlnit 
Miinco  Capao  bud  iin  oriental  ()ri;:in  dilliit  ut  in  type  or  lime  IVom  Ibe  mass;  liir  it 
was  Ibis  superiority  tliat  Ibe  diildren  of  tbe  Sun  asserted. 

'i'ol.TKC  A  .\     K  I'oc  u  . 

It  is  not  prttposed  to  re-e.\amine  tlie.M-  two  ancient  lorins  of  Indian  society,  or  to 
analy.se  tbeir  arcbitecture,  astronomy,  or  ci\  il  polity.  And  tbey  are  only  bere  rel'erreil 
to.  as  I'nrnisbiu;.'  points  of  comparison  in  speakin-r  of  tbo  condition  oC  tbe  trik's*  of  tbe 
present  area  ol"  tbe  I'nited  Slates,  at  tbe  time  of  its  discovery  an<l  first  sottlenient. 

On  one  topic  only,  mimely.  tbe  stale  ol"  metallic  art  at  tbe  discovery,  lias  it  lieen  deemed 
proper  to  re-e.\amine  Ibe  I'acts.  It  was  desirable  to  Ik-  more  sundy  inliirmed  on  Ibe 
native  m(Mle  ol' wcavinu: ;  tbe  skill  ol' tbe  Indian  uold  and  silversmitbs ;  Ibe  (pieslion 
ol'  brou/.e  and  bron/e-cnilinu'  instruments,  ami.  as  a  c(»nse(pience.  tbe  irenenil  stale  ol' 
alioriuiiial  arts  and  arti/.ans.  Tliese  topics  bave  been  examined  by  Mr.  Tbomas 
I'lwliank.  and  tbe  I'esults  ari'  j;iven  in  'I'itli'  X.,  on  tbe  ancient  ••  Stati'  of  Indian  Art." 

Art  and  opinion,  auricuilure  and  relijrion,  were  ]iropaj;atcd  norlbward,  but  tbey  did 
not  kee|)  an  eipud  |)ace.  Tliere  were  evi<lenci's  tbal  tbe  worsbip  ol'tbo  sun  bad  passed 
tbe  '•',{)"  ol'nortb  latitude,  and  bad  iieen  intriMbiced  into  ancient  Florida  and  tbe  Missis- 
si|)pi  valley,  .md  spread  iuiU'ed.  as  an  ai-knowled^'ed  dojinia.  amouir  tbo  tribes  wbo 
went  nortb-eastwardly  across  tbe  Alleirbaniau  obain.  Tbe  tribe  of  tbe  Natcdiez  arc 
known  to  bave  recouni/od  anil  practised  tbe  impressive  .systiMU  ol'  sun-worsbip  so 
late  as  tbe  settlement  ol'  tbe  Froncb  in  Louisiana.  (I)u  Pratz).  and  its  rites  are  carried 
by  Al,uonipiin  tradition  even  to  tbe  banks  of  Lake  Superior.     (Onlwa  Notes.) 

Pkiiioi)  or    Ok   Soto. 

Wben  l)e  Soto  retm'ned  from  bis  oxpb)rations  west  of  tbi'  Mississippi,  in  l-'it^.  be 
propo.sed  to  bis  followers  to  found  a  colony  on  tbo  oast  bunks  of  tbe  Mississippi,  ainon<r 
tbe  (Juijiuallanji.  wbo  were  Hre-worsbippers  and  manifestly  identical  wilb  tbe  aniient 
Nalcbe/,  (Vi.b-  Vol.  III.,  p.  lii). 

Tbero  wore  no  temples,  teocalli.or  builin.L'^s.  nortb  of  tbo  central  latitude  of  tbe  flila; 
but  tbero  wore  artillcial  constrnctions  or  boa[ts  of  earib,  wbicli  boR*  a  certain  ri'sem- 
blanco  to  tbo  teocalli  of  .Mexico  in  tbe  sbape  of  nioumls.  witb  tbis  difli'ri'uce.  namely, 
tbat  tbo  mounds  were  simply  truncated,  so  as  to  receive  a  structinc  of  wood ;  w  bereas 
tbo  teocalli  consisted  of  several  terraces.     Tboso  mounds  wore  also  imixisiuir  tbongb 
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•rciuTallv  snmll.  rciicliini:  IVoiti  niiK-  to  iiiiu'ty  feet  elovation.  mid  sinvadiiiL'  over  a 
(liaiiictcr  iVoiii  twciitv  to  si\  liimdrcil  ami  sixty-six  fcot.  (Vide  Vol.  I..  Plate  V).  iK' 
Soto  (•iicomitcnd  two  stockaded  works,  liiiilt  of  tiiiilH-r.  naiiR-lv.  at  .Maiivila.  wlicre  lie 


tondit  1 1 


IS  lire 


it  liattli'.  and  at  tlio  iiionth  of  the  Ya/oo  river;  lait  lie  iiowlieie  witiiesseil 


stnictmes  (if  stone  foreitliei"  purposes  of  defeiieoor  of  worship.  Neither  did  he  ohserve 
nnv  statues  or  llgnres  .>;enlpliired  from  stone,  other  than  the  miniature  senlptun-  of  pipe- 
ho\\  is.  eut.  ui'nerally.  from  soft  materials,  wliieli  is  an  art  of  the  existing  triU-s  of  Indians ; 
an  art  whieh  is  helieved  to  lie  the  only  one  of  their  aneient  peaeefnl  ones  that  the 
I'liiti'd  States  Indians  have  retained,  in  their  de.-<eendai)ts,  to  the  present  day. 

IV  Soto,  on  reaehiiij:-  "TaliM'."  in  l")i<l.  found  it  to  ho  "fortified  with  ramparts  of 
earth  and  stronir  pali.sides."  (Irvin.ii's  Compiest  of  Florida,  p.  "J")."!).  The  same  decree 
of  art.  liiit  exhiliited  more  elaltorately.  was  liiund  in  the  deleiues  of  the  lai;:er  town  of 
Mauvila.  -This  fortre.^s  stood  in  a  fine  plain,  and  was  surrounded  hy  a  hi^di  wall 
Inrmed  of  hui;c  trunks  of  trees  driven   into  the 


unil.   siile   liv   si( 


and 


d-ed 


tojrether.     These  were  crossed  within  and  without  hy  smaller  and  lonjrer  pieci's,  hound 
to  them  hy  hands  made  of  sjilit  reeds  iuid  wild  vines.    The  whole  was  thickly  plastere(l 

le  of  clay  ami  straw  tramped  toii'etlier.  which  filleil  np 


i\('r  with  a  kind  of  mort; 


ir  mat 


e\t'iy  chink  and  crevice  of  the  wood-work,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  smootht'd  with  a 
trowtl.  'IMii'iiULiliout  its  whole  circuit  the  wall  was  pierced,  at  the  hei,i:lit  of  a  man. 
with  loop-holes,  whence  arrows  miiiht  hi'  discharged  at  an  enemy,  and  at  every  llfty 
paces  it  was  surmounted  hy  a  tower  cajiahle  of  holdinu'  seven  or  I'iLrlit  (iirhtiiiL'-men."' 
((.'omi.  of  l'"Ior..  p.  l!t'i"J).     Thi'<  was  the  hi,i.;liest  state  of  the  huildiiiLr  art  De  Soto  fnunil 


in   Florida.     On  read 


liiii;'  Chicaza. 


the   Indian  villaire,  though   linelv  located   on 


eminence,  was   hnilt  of   "  ix'eds    and    straw."   (p.   'J!'")).     On   reaching;'  the   Ya/.i 


I)c 


Sot 


o  came  ni  si 


lilt  of  an  Indian  liirtress  called  .Mihamo,  ([>.  *J( 


i:!). 


It 


wa.< 


hnilt 
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the    form    of  a   ((iiadraii;;le.  of  st 


roll;: 


la 


lisad( 


The    four    sides    were    each    four 


liuni 


livd 


in  length.     Within,  the  fort  was  traversed  from  side  to  side  hv  t 


wo 


other  palisades,  dividin;:   it   into  sejiarate  parts.      In  the  outer 


dl 


were  three  p 


)rtals 


so  low  and  narrow  that  a  man  eoiild  not  enter  them  mounted  on  u  horse,"  ([>.  .'5(11). 
Thus  far,  De  Soto,  in  his  march  across  Florida,  had  found  no  Indians  making  a 
stand  i(»r  deteiice  at  a  mound.  On  reaching  the  village  of  Cliisca.  on  the  hanks  of 
the   Missi.-isipiii.  he   found  the  dwtlling  of  the  chief  and  his  I'amily  seati'd  on  "a  high 


artificial  mound"   (i*.  ."lln) 


•iided    hv   two    ladi 


C'VU 


leiitl 


V  not   reiiarded   hv  the    Indians  as 


fortrt 


•  case(l  steps.  Uut  it  was 
for  not  only  did  they  nut 
assoinlile  there  to  light,  hut  the  enraged  chief,  on  seizing  his  arms  to  join  .he  fray, 
attempted   immediately  to  descend  to  the  plain  to  engage  in   the  light;  ami  on  the 

kahle  that  the   Indian    ruler   stipulated 


eoiielusioii  uf  a  verhal    treat\',   it   was 


remar 


that   the   Spaniards  sh(Uild   not    ascend    his    hoiioivd,  and.   jierhaps  sacri'd.   platliirm- 
i\2).      Here  seeiiu'd  the  sentiment  of  saeredness  attached   to  the   [iriests 


mound,  ip 
il 


resilience  on  a  .>lexican  teociilli 
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It  is  statfil  ( Villi'  Vdl.  II..  |).  s;'.)  that  tlic  ilwi-llin^'s  of  tlio  cnciiiiu's  of  Kluridii  in 
I'lln.  were  iniilliinih  tTci-tcil  on  lii,i.'li  tnmcatcil  muimtls.  or  iirtiliciiil  plaltia'ms;  and 
thai  tilt-  liisi  -trii.tiiic.  in  liK-atiufi  a  new  villa.L'f,  was  tlic  I'liicr's  platlinni,  wliicli  was 
niadf  (if  I'artli  canicd  fnini  otUw  places.  Around  tliis  jirlilicial  nnclons  tlu-  popnlaco 
built  tlicir  lulls,  (iaicilas.)  di"  la  Vfira.  wlio  was  iiinisi'U'.  hv  llii"  uuiIIiit's  side,  the 
tk'sivndant  ol'  an  luca.  and  wlio  may  tliiMvloiv  Ix'  sniipoM'd  to  liavi'  known  tlic  respect 
duo  to  an  aiiorijriiial  ruler,  stales  tliis.  (I'ieketts  liistorv  ol"  Alaliania,  \ol.  I..  |i.  ICi")). 
These  platlorni  mounds  e.\ten<l.  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  as  hiiih  as  Prairie  du  Cliien, 
where  one  of  them,  deeply  truncated,  exists,  and  is  now  oceupii'il  liy  a  ficntlemau  ll)r 
till!  purpose  of  a  residence.  Tin-  celehrated  work  at  Marietta  is  helieveil  to  have  heeii 
one  of  those  elevated  eaciipie  platlorms. 


ThSTIMOXV     ok     MiiUKKX     I'loNKKUS     A  X  I)     ()  I!  S  K  U  V  K  K  S. 

West  of  the  Missi.xsipfii.  wlieiv  liis  track  was  traced  thirty-live  years  »•:»,  as  denoted  in 
Title  \ll.,  Let.  ('.,  (vide.  also.  Scenes  and   Adventures  in  the  ((/arks.)  De  Soto  found 


notliini;  hut  liarl)arian  trilx 


Th 


lei-e  was  neither  fortilicatioii  nor  mound,  the  trihes 


lieiiiLi  of  a  decidedly  llerce  and  a;:'_'ressive  character,  and  excei'diu;:-  in  ii'rocity  any  ho 
had  I'ucountered  east  of  that  L'reat  j:eoL'ra|iliical  line.  To  deti-nnine  the  kind  and  state 
of  art  which  were  necessary  to  erect  tlu-  nioumls  and  mouud-platform.  and  eharaclerize 
the  niound-huilders.  it  wouUl  facilitate  the  i'ni|uirv  hy  lixinir  lieforehand  the  oliject  of 
thi'se  structures.  Much  siH'culalion  has  heen  indiil.LTed  in  on  this  snliject.  It  is  apjia- 
reiit.  from  the  hody  of  writers,  early  and  late,  that  they  were  intended  to  he  |iriniarily 
tuiiinli.  This  was  thf>  fipinion  of  .lelVerson  (vide  Notes  on  \'irjiinia).  They  are 
of  all  sizes,  frcun  an  artificial  lii'iLiht  of  a  lew  leet,  to  I'iuhteen  or  tweiily  in  circum- 
ference, and  ninety  feet  in  altitude;  sometimes  reacliiui:-  a  hase  of  seven  hundred 
feet  (Vol.  I.,  p.  -VJ).  Their  mannilude  appears  to  have  lieeii  deju-ndent  upon  the  size 
of  the  town  or  villaire,  and  the  amount  of  its  jiopniation.  It  rested,  also,  on  the  fact 
whether  the  structure  was  dosijrned  to  he  a  pulilie  or  a  private  tumulus,  or  mansoleuin. 


No  thouLiht  existed,  at  that  da\.  that  Indian  art  could  not  accom 


plish  tl 


lese  woi'Ks 


rk 


Those  works,"  sa\s  (loveriior  (ass.  an  acute  ohsi-rver. 


are 


'altered   tlironsih   tho 


wliole  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  tliroU'j:h  much  of  tho  Mississi|)i)i  country.     They  are 


found  as  far  north,  at  least,  a.-  Lake  IV 


epin. 


Tlr 


■y 


ai 


0  not  conlined  to  any  particul 


situation.  We  lind  tluiii  on  hills  and  in  valleys;  in  positions  favorahle  to  military 
defence,  and  in  others  where  they  are  completely  comniande<l  hy  elevated  jrroiind.  and 
where  deleiice  would  l)e  im|)raclicaMe. 

"A  supply  of   water  has  not   luen  deemed  an   indispensahle    reipiisite.     Met  ween 
Dotrtiit  and  Ciiieajro.  in  the  nddst  of  an  immense  plain,  and  remote  from  any  sire 


im. 


on 


0  of  these  works  vet  remains.     There  are  others  similarlv  situated  with  rojrard  to 


I  I 
I 
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Wilt)'!',  mill   ii|i(in   tlic  Miiskiniriiii)  tiit'ic  iirc  smiic  on  tin*  iimst   luirrcn   ainl  cli'Mitcil 


:  ) 


'•  Tlii'V  iiri'  I'omiil  in  I'Vi'rv  stiitt>  of  iivcscivation  iiml  ilfcav.  In  soini'.  llic  wiills  iiri» 
at  least  lil'tccn  li'ct  high.  ])ai'ti('nlai'ly  iicai'  Newark  ami  lieliannn.  nhio;  anil  the  wlmle 
wiirk  is  as  distinct  as  it  was  un  the  ilav  of  its  e<ini|>letii>n.  Others  are  alnmst  nmnlilereil 
a\va\'.  anil  it  is  (lilliciill  tu  ilistinL''uish  them  IVoni  the  natural  ineijiialilies  ol' the  ^M'nnml. 
Siuie  ol'  tlu'ni  have  ditches,  ami  sume  id"  (hem  are  withnnt ;  and  these  ditches  are  as 
ofti'ii  liinnd  nil  (III'  iiislili-  as  (he  mi/sii/i  nl'  the  walls,  'I'lieii'  is  an  elevated  iiionnd  in 
-Marietta,  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  havinjr  a  ditch  In'tween  tlu'  wall  and  (he  mound. 
1(  is  iinpossihle  (ha(  (his  wall  and  ditch  could  ha\i'  heeii  made  liir  anv  |inr|ii<se  oi' 
di'li'iice.  iK'caiise  the  elevation  of  the  niouiui.  which  occupies  the  whole  interior  spaci', 
would  have  e.\|)osi'd  those?  within  to  the  attack  of  the  assailants.  'I'heir  litriii  is  as 
various  as  their  situation.  'I'liev  are  .M|uare.  round,  eiliplical.  he\auoiial.  and  in  almost 
ivi'i'v  slia|K'  which  fancy  can  imaLniie."     (Ontwa.  Notes,  p.  lis.) 

'I'hat  the  tumulus  proper  was  not  iiiteiidi'd  as  a  work  of  deti'uce.  could  not  U'  more 
conclusively  shown,  than  it  is  liy  these  remarks  of  a  |h'1m>ii  who  is  \rv\  j'aniiliar  with 
the  topic  of  western  antiiiiiities.  The  mound  was,  however,  frei|neiitly,  when  erected 
on  low  u:roiinds,  coinu'cti'd  with  walls  and  ditches,  which,  in  these  cases,  were  clearly 
desijiiied  to  defend  the  inoiinils  theinsi'lves,  which  were  the  se|(iilchres  of  their  liire- 
liuliers.  and  may,  under  the  mUholojiic  iK'lief  of  thi'  Indians,  have  lieeii  desii:ned  (o 
e\cit»'  the  defenders  to  frreater  acts  of  heroism.  It  was  thus  that  the  ancient  Indian 
earth-works,  from  Florida  to  the  iHiiinsula  of  .Miclii'.ian.  were 


orKs.  from  I'lornia  to  the  p- 

ilan,  emhraciiifr  del'ensi\i'  works,  tumuli,  altars,  and  ban 
'liii 


'1" 


their  ] 

oiciipv  iiij:  as  miscellaneous  positions. 


OW.' 


if  all  frrades.  and 


■alii'iit  points,  coiinoctt'd  with  hills  and  jirecipices.  are  e.\plicalile  featun 


It'  these  olijects  wen-  all  prosi'iit  in  the  plan,  as  shown  in  the  vestiiics  of  earth- 
works, iiiiicli  of  (he  confusion  and  mystery  of  these  works  (lisap|H'ars :  they  are  shown 
to  he  of  extemporaneous  oriiiin.  or  oceasioiial  reliance.  A  tumulus  —  a  line  of  wall  — 
a  ditch  —  ovate  enclosures  —  e.\ac(  circles  and  .■^tpiares.  and  the  irre.irular  outlines  and 

No  military 
man  would  ever  erect  a  ditch  irit/iiu  a  wall,  or  erect  a  mound  ti)r  detence  irif/imil  one. 

The  devotional  element  has  heeii  distiiictlx  reci);jiii/.eil  hy  Dr.  Davis.  (\'ide  Monuments 
of  tho  Mississippi  \'alley)  in  the  small  iiltar-niouuds  found  in  the  .S'ioto  N'alley.  (\'iiU' 
\'ol.  I.,  p.  ol).  The  oll'erin.Lis  at  these  altars  are.  l»y  (he  iiecessi(y  oi"  (he  Indian 
institutions,  (oteniic.  or  daiiic.  Hy  ollerin,Li'  a  sacrifice  or  vow.  and  ilepnsitin;.'  the 
iustrumeiit  upon  (ho  altar,  the  faith  and  courai.'e  of  (he  votary  would  he  cerlaiid\' 
enlivoneil  and  streiijitheiied.  The  wonder  should  rallier  seem  to  1k'.  that  this  inliueiice 
should  not  1)0  appeak'd  to.  if  possilile.  whciii'\er  a  system  of  deience  was  planned,  per- 
manent or  temporary.  Nor  should  we  look  for  iiiucli  perfection  of  plan  in  a  people  who 
lived  a  life  of  perpetual  vicissitude.  Walls  of  I'arth  were  rai.sed.  and  ditches  iIul;,  not 
evidently  with  any  reirard  to  ihi'  ohject  of  Knropian  plans,  or  systems  of  dell'iicc. 


ANTH^l   ITIKS. 


1J7 


Tlic  iliirt  Mini  cliilt  well"  all  lliiit  aiipoar  li>  liavc  Im-cii  [iroviili-il  a^;aiii.-t.  WIutc  ii 
xillii.nt'  (ir  liii-c  Hat  Mifa  (icciiirn'i|  an  I'miiii'iicf,  liiiving  iicrix'tnlicular  or  alini|illy 
Hldliiii-:  >itl(>.  it  was  .siimaindcil  l>y  |)ali.-<aiK'S  iiikI  an  imtcr  wall,  n;:ivfalih-  ti>  tlir  cnii- 
li;.'iiraliiiii  of  (lie  ",•,,„, „i  .,,„|  jt^  natural  apiirDatlics.  and  nut  arcurdin;.:  to  the  vnU-s  nt' 
niililaiy  I'Dililication.  (Vido  Ai-rli:i>.  Am..  \<>l.  1..  1)1>.  I  l">.  1">'''.,  I'latcs  \'II.  and  XI., 
''  ■»"/.)  "'riic  walls  (il  tlic'sr  wiirU.-,"  it  i.s  oliscrvrd,  "oxartly  tnllow  tlic  liniw  nt'  tin' 
liiH"  i|i.  l"iS).  Such,  according'  tr>  Dr.  Drake,  wa.s  tin'  caii.-r  of  tlu-  very  cdniiplicatfd 
and  rcniaikaMc  wmks  in  tlu'  Liltk-  Miami  vaUfy.  and  of  otlicis.  in  the  West,  wliicli 
wi'i-i'  not  jilannt'd.  a^'rccalily  U>  tliat  olisiTviT,  a.s  purely  military  wnik.s :  imt  were  luert' 
lines  tn  (■n('(»inpa.'«s  liclds  and  \illa,;;i's.  i 


nti'udcd  It)  intcrnipt  .smlilcn  .surpri.si's.  (I'ict.  of 
(in.)  TliL"  ••rock-fort"  mentioned  l)y  .Mr.  I'ieketl.  on  Little  river,  was  jreok);rieal,  and 
deri\ed  its   shape,  as    he    states,  entirely   from    its    isolation    and    precijiitous   sides. 


di'volcd    to  it.     (Mist.  Ala.,   Vol.   I.,  p.    171 


lis.. 


scarcely  any  lalmr    having'    Im' 
l'lat<>  in   Vol.    II.) 

it  is  mi'utjone  I  liyTolonel  Hawkins  (Vide  .MS.  copy  of  ."•«ketcli  of  the  Creek  rountry, 
in  the  lli.-toric.'d  lilaary  of  Mr.  I'l'ter  Force,  WashiuL'ton.)  that  there  are  live  eonii- 
nioiiiiils  of  lariii  on  an  isolateil  Idnil'on  the  Hiver  Coosa,  which  he  ri'iiards  as  places  of 
:li  water.     The  lariicst  of  these  artificial  mounds  of  I'efuuc  is  tliirtv  \ards 


1VlUL:e.  Ill  III 

in  tiiaiiieler. 


nil 


1  seventeen  lect  hi;:ll 


am 


I  the  liase  of  each  of  the  ninunds  on  the  hliitl' 


is  lorty-live  ieet  aliose  tin-  river.  The  maximum  rise,  in  late  years  (IT'.'"!  to  \~W)  of 
(his  lixcr.  he  states  to  he  foily-.»e\cn  il'et  —  thus  liftiii;.^  the  fu;jiti\es  from  the  Hood, 
nineteen  ieet  ahoM'  the  point  of  iiiiiiulation.     lie  also  mentions,  as  a  tradition,  then 


current,  that  the  (' 


I'lom  tlu'  era  in  which  thev  hail  dwelt  in  the  vallevs  west  of 


the  .Mis.'-issippi.  and  prior  to  their  ini,^:'ration.  had  lieeii  in  the  hahit  of  constructing^  such 
niouiiiis  of   refill;!'   as  shelters   from   the  sudden    inundations    of   those  rapidly   risini; 


wati-rs.  II 


th 


nvat 


•p. 


east  of  the  l!iH-kv  .Mountain 


'I'hi'se  artificial  mounds,  it 


is  stated  h\  that  ohserver,  were  also  ilesii;iied  to  I'litomh  the  remains  of  their  distin- 
fjiiished  men.  (\'idc  Sketch.)  Kvery  such  suj;^estion  liel|is  to  disrolie  the  snliject  of 
Western  mounds  of  their  imputed  mystery. 

]5ut  we  are  to  enipiire.  does  the  mound,  or  the  defensive  work,  or  any  ol  reir  siir- 
roundinji'  olijeets.  of  anti(|iiarian  character,  imply  a  dciiree  of  skill,  or  art,  or  of  mere 
manual  lahor.  siiiierior  to  that  which  may  Ik-  assiLmed  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
raci'  of  Indians'.'  A^reealily  to  tin'  ideas  I'shiiiited  at  pp.  11  and  111,  \'ol.  !..  mounds 
ma_v  Ik-  considered  as  tumuli  pro|)er.  propyla  or  redoiiht  mounds  (at  the  outer  or  inner 
side  of  i;ates),  and  liarrows,  or  small  structures  of  earth,  lieiierallv  under  nine  or  ten 


feet    in   liei'.;lit.     To  these  niav   lie  added,  tlu'  small   Sciotic  mounds  of  sacrili 


tli< 


eccentric  totemic.  or  imitative   mounds,  and    the    massive    trnncati'd    si|uaie  or  oval 
platform-mounds.     (\ide  Title  111.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  83.) 
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ANTKH'ITIES. 


Till  i;  \i  1  (■    M  (1 1  N  IIS, 


'I'lii'  tdti'iiiio  iiiitiinds  iuc  (111'  .-iiiiplcst  ,>*tiii<'tmcs  ol'  all.  Tliev  n-vral  one  nl'  llu' 
I'liiiiactorislii'  loatiiivs  (iC  liuliaii  .socirlv  aiui  institntimis.  \)y  which  tlu'V  ari'  ulti-t  rs<tl 
1(1  cxi.it  ill  tiitfiiis  or  riaiis.  Tlir  inoiind  I'uii.-'ists  niiiiply  of  tlu'  li^rmo  of  tlu-  t)iia(lni|ii'(l, 
l)ini.  or  rcptiU'.  ivpivsi'iitiiif,'  the  clftii  or  alliliaU'il  laiiiilv  orthu  Imildcr.x.  AVi.-<coiisiii  is 
most  iioti'd  H)r  this  s|u'cifs  of  iiioiiiid.  Whik-  thcsi'  iiiiitatisc  slnutuii's  i-xtciid  over 
the  prairii's.  or  level  jiruunds.  sonietiiiies  seventy  feet  or  more,  their  utmost  elevation  is 
not  o\er  eijiiit  or  nine  feet,  hut  often  less.   (\'i(ie  Am.  dour.  Science.    Ovvi'ii's  Sur.  l!e|i.) 


Their  ol)jeot  appears  to  lie.  hy  raisinjf  mounds  ( 


in  tl 


le  ]iri 


with  a  peculiar  mineralo^it^ 


liicto,:.;riiphy.  to  create  a  .•*yiiiholical  record  which  shall  he  undi'rstood  liy  their  coiin- 
trynieii.  'I'hey  constitute  a  species  of  symliolii-  mounds.  Nothing'  could  lie  moie 
eiiaracteristic  of  thi'se  peopK'.  or  within  the  means  and  power  of  heinu'  comprehended 
hy  tlie  liuiilci-tiihes.  than  these  earth-lormi'd  pict<ijrraplis.  It  is  antitpiity  addiiifj;  its 
voice  to  nitidern  Indian  history. 

In  ascendiii"'  in  thr  scale  of  earth-works,  we  (irst  encounter  the  small  Sciotie,  or 


Milicial   mound    (side   \'ol.  II..  p.  ."il).  which   may  he  likened.  I'or  shajie.  to 


11  sniai 


inverte(l  liluiit  cone,  or  tea-<'Up.     It  is.  in  fact,  a  mound  raised  on  an  ancieiil  altar,  or 
on  which  lire  has  lieeii  employed  till   thi'  lud   has  hecoine  semi-liaked. 


Iiearlh  of  e 


Arti( 


ollireil  in  sacrilice  on  thise  allai-heaillis,  are  often  lliiind  partly  calcined  ;  as 
stone  pipes,  which  ha\i'  lieeii  iiii:eni(iiisl_\'  carved.  \Vhen  circunislanees  detcruiineil 
that  this  sacri'd  hearth,  which  was  only  raised  a  few  li-'ct,  shoiilil  he  ahandoiu'd  and  ii 
new  altar  made,  earth  was  heaped  o\<'r  it.  uivini;-  the  structure  its  peculiar  appearance. 


None  of  these  altar-mounds   have 


■n  desciilicd  which  e.Nceed   a  heiiiht   ot  i'ii.diteen 


feet,  with  a  hasi'  diameter  of  tweiity-(i\-e. 

The  third  s|iecies  of  tumulus,  the  prop\  la  or  redoulit-mound,  is  invarialily  placed 
opposite  llu-  opening;  left  in  ancient  works  for  ;iates,  or  sally-ports,  lint  do  the  tumuli, 
or  inounds  proper,  or  the  sipiare  and  oval,  civic  or  platiiiiin-moiiiids.  presuiipo.xi-  a  species 
of  skill,  or  an  amount  of  lalior,  which  was  lM'yoi:d  the  capacities  of  the  semi-hunter  state, 
or  did  they  ti'ansceinl  the  capacities  of  the  corn-jirowin^-  trihes?  It  is  to  he  oh.^erved 
that  hoth  the  largest  ceremonial  and  .sepulchral  tumuli  and  civic  mounds,  are  Hiund  in 
."ituations  which  had  the  heaviest  pojiulation  —  such  as  the  [losition  of  the  Cahokia, 
the  (ii'ave  Creek,  and  Monk  mounds.  Such  were  also  the  prohalile  conditions 
attending  the  execution  of  the  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskiiifriiin,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  (Ireat  and  Little  Miami,  and  the  Scioto,  in  the  Ohio  regions,  and  of 
the  largo  tmnuli  formerly  existing  along  the  hanks  of  the  Kaskaskia  river  of 
IllinoLs, 


ANTlyriTIKt*. 


111!' 


A<;k   tiK    lur.   Mill  NKS. 

•  'iiiilil  «(■  iltiiiiiiiii,.  (||(>  n"(>  of  tlii'M' workn,  (iiif  ;;n'al  olij.'cl  in  llicir  ((in-iiltniliMn 
NMiiilil   U'  alliiiiicil.     Tin-  ii|iciiiii}r  of  tin-  ^Mfiit  tumulus  nl' (iriivc  Crick,  in  wfMcm 
It'll  till'  iniiili'  wliiili   Inuiiiilit  ^^tnlt•tln•l•M  id'  t'lnili  iil"  this  niiui- 


\' 


iryinM.  in  js.'.s. 


ri'Vi'ii 


<ii.\  williin  till'  nii'inis  nl'  tin'  Hi'nii-iniluMtrii'.l  tiilifs.  Tin'  cortiriil  liivi'i>.  cunnti'tl  in 
iIh'  riialnit'  nnd  lit-iivy  liiii'^t  tiri'N  wliii'li  cnvi'ix'il  tin-  ciinnnit  of  tins  htnirtnri',  ilonoti'il 
till'  I II  I'll  III  of  its  ('iini|ili'liiin  ti>  liiivi'  Iktii  at,  or  soun  alltT.  tin-  cIum'  of  thi*  twi'll'lh 
I'tntnry  (vide  Ani.  Kilm.  Trans..  N'ol.  I.);  Imt  tlii'ri-  wiis  nu  iiroufi'licilnl  to  runtradict 
till'  ini|iris>iiiii  |||;||  jt  Imd  nut  U'cn  nmiini'iiri'd  ri'ntmii'K  carlii-r.  It  was  rvidi'nt 
that  till'  irwi'niiii>t  1(1"  till'  tun  aiuii'Mt  viinlts  disoovi  ii'd.  was  nl' vastly  tlii'  must  aniii'nt 


It 


a|i|i(aii'il  riincliisivi'lv.  that  tlii'  sirnrtinr   was   tln'   w. 


lit   III' 


riini|iarM 


tivi'h 


trivial  si'imliliial  lalmrs.  dnrinj:  an  immi'iisf  prriiKl ;  oiu'  anv  and  trilii'  lia\in;:  added 
ti)  aiiiillit'r  till'  iiMilts  III'  its  lasilv  iiri'iimiilislii'd  and  slowly  arcnmnlatin-r  toils.  It 
aiijiraivd  tliiil  a  iiiuuini-liUc.  natural  liilliKk.  Iiaii  U'lii  sij.  clcil  as  tli.'  plai'i' oi'  tlii'  lirst 
inli'iiiii'iit.  Ity  till'  nri^iinal  Mirliiri'-lint'  of  tlir  si«l.  di.-rlo.M'd  liy  tlii'  lower  ^rallnv.  it  was 
i'urtlii'r  shown  that  Ihr  lirst  intt'i'inrnl  was  in  a  vault  sonu' si\  I'l'i't  U'low  tlu'  snd-liiu', 
oviT  which  I'artli  was  la  a|nil  —  proltalily  hy  larrs  iii^'  it  up  in  U'ltthiT  lia;_'s.  IVoin  tlii' 
SIM  rounding'  |ilain.  Tlu'  |ii'rsona;te  intcrrt'd  —  rnuii  his  nrnanu'nts.  and  the  altintinn 
hi'stowid  in  I'.vraNatimr  a  M|iian'  vault,  linid  with  tiniU-r  and  covi'ri'd  with  stonrs — was 
a  ]iatiiaiili.  or  riilir  ul'  rank.  An'uinulations  ol' irri'L'^ular  artilirial  strata  of  yrllow  and 
lilaiiv  sand,  with  larlinnari'iiiis  a|i|iraranrfs,  anil  alkalini'  and  ariiluloiis  iiroiii'itics, 
dinotfd  tilt'  rise  of  ihi'  stnnturi"  lhrouj;li  tin-  slow  pnH'iss  of  tlu'  inrimration  or  natural 
dri'ay  III'  human  Imdii's.  Siirh  was  the  frri'iit  fpoch  (lr\iiti'd  to  tlii'si-  .si'puk'hral  lalmrs, 
that  tilt'  lionrs  had  undi'ri:oni'  I'litiro  di'i'ay,  and  I'vrry  os.si'uns  si'stiiji'  siilimitli'd  to 
di'i'om|)osition  and  Uronii'  hli-ndi'd  with  tlii'  earth. 

It  is  an  interesting  ipiestion  to  determine  how  lonj:  human  Imnes  will  lie  in  the  soil, 
lieliire  suhmittiii'T  to  entire  and  eoniplete  decomposition.  1  have  seen  no  ol).servatioiis. 
American  or  Knropean,  on  this  suliject.  The  Hev.  .F.  M.  I'eck.  of  Illinois,  remarks,  in 
a  recent  MS.  communication,  that  in  cxaminiiii;  the  old  French  Imrial-irronuds  of  the 


Wcf^t.  he  has  tiiund  ever\  vesti;;e  deca\ed,  at  oni'   hundred   ^e: 


Tlie  period  would 


he  j;rcally  allected  liy  moisture  and  the  f.'eolo|:ical  and  mineral  constitution  oi'  the  soil. 
That  the  earth  ol'  this  tumulus  was  liiLdily  chared  with  paiticles  of  aniimil  matter, 
was  shown  in  a  remarkatile  manner,  liy  the  vaulted  riMim  which  was  excavati'd  and 
litted  up  as  a  local  miisenm,  at  the  end  ul'  the  lower  horizontal  }:allery  rornied  liy  .Mr. 
'I'oinlinson,  in  IS'IS.  This  vault,  in  a  short  period  alter  it  wa.s  rooled  and  linishcd, 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  rains,  fallini;  on  the  .■^uil'acc  and  sides  of  the  mound,  served 
to  pivcipitato  tlie.sc  animal  priiicii>les.  Sinkinji  tliroU};h  this  antii|iie  mau.'-oleum  of 
earth  lor  a  nnixinuun  ilepth  of  si.xty  to  seventy  feet,  each  particle,  on  reachin.u  the 
I'T.  IV.  — 17 


il 


r     i 


IW 


A  N  ruji  IT  I  i;s. 


roiil'  III'  ilic  iincxiiiii-Miiilt  Ih'Iiiu.  tuiiK-  cliaipil  uilli  a  miiIiIIc  while  lliiid.  wliirli.  tixfU- 
liiiii>r  It'iiiiitv  III  llii-  |Niiiit  III'  niiitarl  >Mlli  till'  aliiiiH|ilicrii-  aii°,  ilf|H'iiil(>il  rrmii  llir  uniI' 
ill  Mliilc  liilil.x,  wliifli  ).'avf  a  ti'iil\  xpiilcliral  a|i|N'araiit'«-  to  llii^  xaxt,  ilaiii|i.  ami  ^'Iinmiiv 
i'lianirl-linii«i'.      lAiii.  i'itli.  'l'raii>..  \  i>l.    I.i      A   lalHir  in   llic  iiri):iiial  ciiiiKlniclitin  ul' 

ii'i'i-«'iliii^  ^'ciK'nitioiiH  III'  a  liiiai.-<aiitl 


tlii."  Iiiiiiiilii.'*.  wliicii  \va.<  lliu«  olianil  in,  liv  lin 
uaix.  and  wliicli  had  Iticn  ^M/.cd  at  liir  more  tiiail  ii  eeiiliirv  (xiiiee  IT^Kll,  an  Inn 
i>tii|H'nd<>iis  a  tar<k  I'm' r<a\aL'eH  to  |HTr<inn.  iIuih  liir<t,  at  onn .  its  wonder  a.s  an  antitjtie 
inonnnienl.  A  >iniilar  |ii-iM-e^!*  ol'  aceniate  ohMivalinn  wonid  donl>lk'>r<  diiH>neiniiil 
dlhei'  nionunient.i  of  wertlern  aliori^'inal  arl.  or  liii'^ntlen  lalHir. 


It 


til 


d\   el. 


d    level 


>r  the  <; 


la.x.  Inn,  on  the  eoni|iaiali\el\  eievaleil  ami  level  huininilM  ol  the  tiiave  i  leeiv 
llal.x.  whii'h  presenl  a  mellow  and  li'i'lile  ■•oil.  lli:il  the  nalisex  had  a  fnitalile  |H»ition 
lor  enllivatiii;:  their  t'avorite  ^nain.  the  /ea  mai/e.  The  i<ame  remark  max  l>e  made  ol' 
tiie  eontiLMiilv  of  tiie  nioxt  lerlile  huuU.  at  the  F<ile.<«  of  the  |ii'in('i|ial  western  eaitli- 
woi'ks,  in  the  vallev.x  of  the  .Mi.>.>issi|i|ii  and  Ohio.  lU  this  mean^',  the  ali<a'i^inal 
|Mi|>ulation  iiad  a  means  of  .«ul),«ir«tenee  and  li\it_v.  wiiieli  the  mere  laUir;*  of  the  ehar<e 
fail  to  liextow. 

In  the  di^<eovery  of  an  anlii|ne  lorl  hv  Dr.  ■lolni  Lxk.  in  iS.'iS,  on  an  elevation  in 
Adams  Conntv.  Ohio,  llu'  testimony,  drawn  Irom  the  eorlieai  lavers  of  trein  litund  on  it, 
denoted  the  I2tli  eentnrv  as  the  periiMl  of  it"  aliandonnient.  In  the  anliijne  uaiden- 
liedi  di>ieovered  ill  .Miehi^ian.  ill  \>'2~.  Iiy  mai'kin;:^  in  the  siirl'aee  ol'  the  ."oil.  U'ariii;; 
detaehed  trees.  |\'ide  \'ol.  !..  |i.  'ill.  the  date  u['  the  uhandoniiieiit  oi'  the  |ieeiiliar 
s|H'eies  of  enllivation  is  deiioteil  In-  the  same  kind  of  testiiiKMiy  to  have  U'l'ii  loti'.^  — 
iK-iiiit  tell  years  al'ler  the  diseovcry  of  St.  Dominpi  liy  Colnmliiis  —  a  iieriod  loo 
farly  lor  any  known  or  aekiiowledi;ed  Kiiropean  lahor  in  that  i|iiarler — \  iruiiiia  noi 
having  Ik'imi  diseovored  until  eij.dity-t  wo  years  later.  .Nor  eonid  tlu-se  IkmIs  Im'  atliildiled 
to  strnvj-'Iers  from  the  t'X|iedition  ol'  Narvae/.  and  l>e  Solo.  >iiiee  tlu'se  Wfre  of  largely 
sill).sei|ne.it   dates;   i.e.,  loliT — l")|n. 

The  oldest  inserijilion  in  America,  other  than  llie  mii//in-aliiUs  or  roek-|iietogra|ihs 
of  the  Indians,  is  one  discovered  in  Onondaga  C'oinily.  New  York.  iK'aring  the  dale  of 
l'>-t'-.  —  an  inscriplioii.  inanilesllv  sejinlchral.  which  aoiM'ars  to  have  lieeii  due  to  "lold 


and  silver  hmilers  who  accoiii|iaiiied  the  ill-liited  and  ehivalrons  IK-  Leon.  (\'ide  Nolt 


on 


•UllUOISl. 


Ihit  there  are 


no  mill 


cia  ol'  this  kind  re.-|iecting  the  moiiml-|ieriod. 


\Vith  regard  lo  tlie  |(iatrorin  mounds,  ii  is  the  recorded  tradition  of  the  .Miiscogees 
nnd  A[)|)alachian  triU's.  tiiat  these  were  jiiiMic  works,  laid  out  on  the  selection  of  a  new 
.site  fnv  a  town,  and  eiigaireil  in  iiimiedialely  hy  the  whole  tril>e,  to  serve  as  ihe  oHii  iai 
seat  li)r  their  ehiel"  ruler,  i  I'ickell's  Mist.  Alaltamal.  Ihil  little  ali.solnte  art  was 
re(|nired  to  Imild  a  tmmilus  —  a  raised  teiK-alli  |>latform  or  earth  wall,  such  as  that   of 


Circleville.  Olii. 


Tl 


le  actual 
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the  heavens  of  the  risinir  and  setliiiL'  ol'  tli 


81111,  willioiit  marking  its  .>(olstitial  changes,  was  snllicieiit  to  guide  the  native  hiiilder  in 
deteriiiining.  with  general  exactitude,  the  cardinal  points.     There  is  no  evidence  of 
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any  inj«tniiiii'ntiil  Inviin;  mit  iiinl  mirvcx  iir.'  of  ii  |>liiii.  mihIi  us  the  ii«'  nf  ii  romimx-* 
|ii'('«ii|i|iii>4't — i||i>  (iiil\-  |'rii;;iiu'ii(  nt'  tlii-*  iii-lnimrMl  vwv  di^icovcrrd  in  AiiiiM'iiMii 
aiitii|ii>(ics  lii'iti;:  nm-  nf  (Ik*  |M'i'iiNl  nl'  lMn'i>|i<'iiii  iK-i'iipiiiicv,  wliioh  wiirt  toiiinl  willi  tli<- 


I'iMiiuin-*  III 


(iaili 


ic  riildiii/iitiiin.  in 


OnomliiL'ii  <'i>nntv.  Nt-w  York,  of  tin*  il;itc  nf  itlioMt 


|ii"("i  Id   hiriti,     'riii.H  ri'lii'  <>r  iin  nil" 


-I'nl  clVoii    to  |iliint   IV  ini-'-ion.  is  liL'iirfil  in 


\  111.  II.,  I'liitc  "il.  iijnnir  witli  II  siniill  Imiss  |niclvi'l-f<»in|niss  Imx,  iiikI  ii  Ikhsc-sIkic  tii' 
the  lii'iivv,  iniirliliiiiil  ('nnmliiin  |>iitlt'rn;  all  <il'  wliicli  lH'liin;r  ti>  tin-  smni'  |M'i'iiiil. 
(Noll's  nil  till'  li'iiiiiiciiti.  Kcii'  till-  riirlir-<t  iiuiiri'  nl'  this  inlnisivr  I'Irini-iit  nf  Knrii|M'iin 
civili/atinii.  \vi-  aii'  imlililcil  to  the  |ilnli>sii|iliii'  anlnr  nf  tin-  lali*  l)i>  Witt  Clinton, 
(N'iilc  'rniiis.  of  Lit.  ami  I'liilns.  Sh-.  of  New  York).     ('liarlc\o'\  irivrs  lln'  dati-  of  tlii> 


srllii'ini'iit   of  llic  cojonv  in  Oiioiiilii'/a  to  lie  |ii."iii.  (!li>t.  Nfw   Fraiicf). 


Tin-  (lute  of 


tlic  iiiitii|niti<'s  of  tlic  .Mississippi  \aili'\.  a-  licliirc  di'iiott'ii.  is  criitiirii's  antiTinr  to  this. 


$ 


KiMMII     ol'     Till;     1)1  SCnV  i:  I!  V     o  |'     j- II  i;     W  1!  s  T  K  11  N     T  I    M  I    I,  I  . 

.\  new  period  of  ;rcoirraplii('al  and  aiiti<|narian  discovcrv  followi'd  almost  iiniiK'- 
liiali'iv  the  coiMdnsioii  of  llic  dt'fniili\f  treaty  of  pcice  Ih-Iwccii  (iii'iit  IJiilaiii  ami  tlu; 
I  iiiti'd  States.  Tliis  event  ;:ave  seope  jlir  the  spirit  of  p'oLMiiphieal  and  eoinniereial 
enterprise  which  had  lieeii  eonslantiv  pnshinjr  from  the  Atlanlic  siiores  westward. 
'I'lie  initial  point  of  setlleinent,  eonsei|nent  on  this  treaty,  was  .NIarietta.  at  llie  month 
of  the  Mnskiiif-'nin.      Aeconnis  ol'  these  iintiipiities  were  lirst  pnlilish(>d  liy  Dr.  Manas- 


di  Cutler  and   the   Hew  Thaddens   .M.    Harris,  with  diaL'rams  o 


f  th 


ntiijiie  works 


drawn  liy  (leii.  iJnfiis  I'ntiiaiii,  made  iinniediateiy  after  the  settlement  of  the  town, 
'riu'.se  lu'eoiints  and  reports  of  the  eoiiiilry  havini:  heen  peojiled  at  an  anterior 
periinl,  and  of  tlii.'  niiiis  of  aneii'iit  tn'cupaiiey  U'lii)?  now  overrnii  l>y  tlu"  forest,  eiealed 
a  stroll;;  sensation  at  a  time  when  antiipiities  had  not  at  all  In-i'Ii  «tiKlied  in  the  I'liileil 
Stall's. 

It  was  foiiml.  as  the  country  .settled,  that  not  only  at  Marietta,  lint  in  tin  ^  .dleys  ol" 
the  .Miami.  S-ioto.  (irave  Creek,  and  various  other  places,  there  existed  the  most 
nnmistaki'iihle  evidenci-  of  such  ancient  and  ahandoned  (K-enpftncv,  which  immediately 
lieeame  the  fruitful  theme  of  speculation.  From  I7SS,  the  date  of  the  .settlement  of 
.Marietta,  to  IS2(I.  a  period  of  ^rri'at  enterprise  in  exteiidin^t  the  settlements  of  the 
West,  this  theme  was  nnder  conlimial  popular  discussion,  ami  fonnd  its  way  into  the 
evanescent  pnhlieations  of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  remarkalile  of  these  discoveries 
of  ihe  mound-period  in  Ohio,  was  made  liy  openinir  a  small  tnmnlns  at  .Marietta,  in 
liie  month  of  .Inne,  iSl'.t,  hy  Dr.  S.  P.  Ilildreth  of  that  town.  This  mound  was 
estimated  oriuiiiallv  to  have  lieeii  ahont  ten  feet  lii;;h,  anil  thirty  in  circumference. 
Standin^i  in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  it  was  completely  removed.  It  turned  out 
to  lie  the  tnmnlns  of  a  >inL'le  person,  whose  skeleton  denoted  a  height  of  about  six 
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foi't.  Witli  till'  roinains  woro  fomul  the  I'xtorior  fiilvcr  oriiainonts  of  a  swonl-ljolt,  itn 
silver  l)()ssi's.  ami  a  iiliiniiiu't  ol'  coi)))!'!'  and  silver,  which  arc  (K'scimIumI  and  (iji'iiivd  in 
the  Trans,  ol' Am.  Antii|.  Soc.  \'ol.  I.,  p.  I(i8.  This  discoveiT.  which  is  not,  howi-vcr, 
conclnsivc  of  the  i  'a  oi'  the  Marietta  works,  nppeaix  to  throw  light  on  their  history. 
Its  discovcrv  has  all  the  necessarv  character  of  authenticity  which  is  imparted  hy  the 
si'ienlilir  e\pei'ience  and  moral  standing;  of  the  person  who  annonnces  it.  These  indi- 
cations of  an  intrusive  civilization  in  the  Ohio  valley,  were  further  sustained  hy 
ohservinjr  what  purjiorts  to  1k'  the  ruins  oi  a  covered  way  leading  from  the  elevated 
])latform  to  tlii*  ^Iiiskingmn  river — an  uniipie  disco\ery.  conclnsivoly  denoting  more  ]'nr- 
l)osc  and  foresight  than  is  to  he  oli^'rved  of  the  pure  Indian  e|K)cli  in  other  places. 

In  ISliO.  ('.  Atwater.  Ksq..  pnl)lishe(l  a  description  of  all  the  anti<piarian  remains  of  the 
West  then  known.  (\'ol.  i..  Arciiie.  .\in.)  The  same  lacts  in  our  western  archa'ology 
were  reproduced  in  ISIS,  with  new  plates  and  surveys  of  the  ancient  works  hy  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  together  with  such  additional  discoveries  as  lia<I  heen  nuide 
np  to  that  period.  (Vol.  1..  Smith.  Cont.  to  Know.)  iiy  this  work  our  means  of  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  facts  is  consideraI)ly  advanced.  The  old  theory  of  Mr.  Atwater 
and  the  fn-st  oliservers  is.  however,  adhered  to;  namely,  that  these  works  are  due  to  a 
people  of  higher  civilization  tlian  tiie  ancestoi's  of  the  existing  ahorigiiial  race.  This 
theoi-y  invites  more  .scnitiny  than  it  has  ivceived.  It  nnist  be  hoi-ne  in  mind  that  the 
Tolti'c.  the  Aztec,  the  Peruvian,  and  even  the  Yucatan  state  of  art  and  civilization 
was  infmitoly  superior  to  any  grade  of  art  which  can  he  atfu'nicd  of  the  earth-works  of 
the  Mississippi  valley ;  and  that  the  tendency  of  Indian  emigration  ha.s  Ix-en  shown, 
hy  the  transfer  of  tropical  fruits  and  plants,  (as  the  zea  maize,  and  cotton  and  tohacco 
plants.)  to  have  Ix'cn  from  the  region  of  Central  America,  where  Coxcox  first  landi-d 
(\'ide  Hotnrini),  towards,  and  into  the  temperate  and  northern  latitudes. 

To  meet  the  theory  of  transterred  Indian  civilization,  the  remains  of  military  wcn- 
pancy  were,  at  an  early  ilay,  attributed  to  Do  Soto.  This  idea  was  commnnicat(>d.  hy 
Dr.  N.  AVeljster.  the  lexicographer,  in  17S0,  in  a  series  of  essays,  to  Mathew  Carey  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  pages  of  his  American  Mn.senm,  (Am.  Mus.  for  17S0, 1790).  It  is 
shown  in  jjivceding  observations,  (Vide  Vol.  III.,  IMato  44,)  and  hy  the  accomp.anying 
record  of  personal  observations  made  hi  ISIS  and  ISl',),  Title  VII..  that  this  di.scoverer 
did  not  reach  further  north,  along  the  east  banks  of  the  .Mississippi,  than  "Chicaza" 
—  the  ujjper  Chii'kasaw  blull's.  in  the  present  State  of  Tennessee.  These  lie  in  north 
latitndi'  about  •')•"»''.  Aft<  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  that  point,  his  ntniost  marches 
toward  tin-  north  terminated  at  a  place  called  Coligoa  by  his  narrators.  This  place 
inust  be  a.ssigned  to  the  mineral  tract  of  country  on  the  sonrces  of  the  river  St.  Francis, 
in  Missouri,  visited  hy  me  in  ISIU,  (Vide  my  Lead  Mines).  Coligoa  (the  St.  Michael 
of  the  era  of  Crozat)  is  a  few  minntcs  south  of  latitude  .■i7".  It  is  impossible  that  any 
of  the  remains  of  earth-works  commented  on  by  Dr.  Webster,  could  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  period  of  Do  Soto's  exploration.     The  striking  remains  of  earth-works  in 
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the  Oliio  viilli'v  lie  s(>voral  Inmdivd  miles  north  of  the  utmost  points  iviiched  hy  tlic 
Spiiiiish  adventurer.  Besides  whieh  it  is  known,  IVoni  the  jouniid  of  De  hi  Vej:n,  ihiil 
lie  never  |iennauently  fortilied,  and  then  Itut  slijihtly.  a  sinde  plaee  l)nt  tiiat  of  Auli- 
ani|Ma  iiis  picketed  eamp,  on  the  north  hanks  of  the  Arkansas,  where  he  sojourned 
during  tiie  winter  of  \')\2.     Tiiis  was  the  western  tenniuus  of  his  expedition. 

Tile  speeuhitions  of  Dr.  Wehster  in  the  Am.  ]Mus.  ehaneed  to  meet  the  eye  of  f!en. 
(u'orf:e  luijrers  Clarlv,  whieh  l)rou,;iiit  a  new  observer  in  the  Held.  This  eelehrateil  and 
extraordinary  military  western  parti/.au  eonnnander.  who  had  traversed  the  rei-ion 
under  the  orders  of  Vir;;inia,  had  with  the  energies  of  a  Hannibal  achieved  the 
eontpiest  of  the  Illinois  eountry  in  two  campaigns,  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
American  Revolution,  (ien.  Clark  was  a  nu\n  extensively  aequainti'd  with  westi'rn 
geography  as  well  as  witii  tiie  tnilian  manners  and  ciistonis.  He  believed,  from  lli(> 
inspection  of  these  remains  of  embankments,  redoubts,  and  mounils  of  earth,  that  Ihey 
wei'e  due  to  liie  predecessors  of  the  present  raci"  of  Indians,  or  of  men  of  similar  lan- 
guage, manners,  customs,  and  arts. 

In  a  manuscript  memoir,  connnuni(!ated  to  me  by  Lyman  Draper,  Esip,  of  Wisconsin, 
one  of  the  literary  associates  of  (!en.  <1.  !>.  Clark,  this  early  and  competent  observer 
expresses  himself  fully  on  this  topic. 

"  1  have,"  says  he,  addressing  t!ie  editor  of  the  magazine,  Mr.  Carey,  in  a  manu- 
script memoir  now  lu'fore  me,  ui'ver  published,  "somewhere  in  your  ."Museum  read  a 
long  aci'ouut  of  the  march  of  De  Soto  through  these  countries.  lie  is  brought  to 
Iicxington,  taken  to  the  month  of  the  Muskingum  across  ti)  the  Missouri.  &e..  fortilying 
the  country  he  passed  through,  and  all  those  imnuMise  works  are  ascriJK'd  to  him.  i 
think  the  world  ought  to  be  undeceived  on  this  point.  So  great  a  stranger  to  the 
western  country  as  Mr.  Webster  appears  to  Ik-,  ought  to  have  informed  liimst'lf  better 
before  he  ventured  to  ])alm  his  conjectiir(>s  on  the  world. 

1  ilon"t  sn[)i)ose  there  is  a  person  living  who  has  actually  had  tiie  chance  o''  knowing 
from  per.sonal  observation,  the  geograiiliy  and  natural  history  of  the  liack  country 
better,  if  so  well,  i.s  I  do  my.self;  it  having  been  my  study  for  many  years.  1  have 
made  the  calculation,  and  venture  to  inform  you  that  if  there  were  paved  roads  Irom 
each  of  those  fortilications  to  the  other,  throughout  the  western  eountry,  De  Soto 
could  not  have  visited  the  whole  of  those  works  with  his  army  in  four  years,  allowing 
him  the  common  season  for  marching.  Those  works  are  numerous  in  e\t'rv  part  of 
the  western  country,  but  more  so  in  the  Pittsburg  Country  (or  Ohio  valley)  than  else- 
where. There  yon  will  llml  them  on  high  mountains;  they  are  larger  as  you  descend 
towards  the  Mississippi.  There  is  not  a  place  on  the  Ohio  that  we  have  attempted  to 
fortity.  from  Pitt  down,  hut  we  find  ancient  works.  Do  Solo  might  have  been  on  the 
Ohio,  but  no  vestiges  remain  to  prove  it.  ;\s  for  his  biMiig  the  author  of  those  fortili- 
cations, it  is  qiiite  out  of  the  ipiestion.  They  are  more  numerous  than  he  had  men; 
and  nniny  of  them  would  have  reipiired  l\l\y  thousand  men  for  their  occiiiiancy.    Smie 
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of  them  have  hocu  foilifitMl  towns,  others  iiu'ain|tiiientH  entreiielietl ;  hut  the  grenter 
])art  hine  iK'eii  eomnioii  fiarrisoiud  forts,  iiiiinv  of  them  with  towers  of  enrth  of  eonsid- 


erul)Ie  liei;:ht.  to  (leieiid  tlie  walls  witli  arrows  and  otlier  missile  wea| 


ions. 


That   the  jieopli'  had  eomnieree   is  evident,  heeans(>  iho  month  of  every  river  1 


IMS 


leeii 


liirtilii'd  ;  uhere  the  land  was  snliject  to  IIoimIs.  it   has  heen  raised  ont  of  th 


of  water.  That  thev  were  a  mnnerons  jwojile  is  also  evident,  not  only  from  their 
many  worlds.  I>nt  also  tiu-ir  haliilations  heinu,'  njised  in  low  lands.  I  had  fre(|nently 
ohserveil,  seattered  in  what  we  call  the  low  eonntry  on  the  Ohio,  little  monnds  that  I 
took  to  he  jrraveH,  such  as  Mr.  Jellerson  deserik's  (Xote.s  on  Viririnin).  whieh  are  fre- 
(jnent  all  over  this  eountry,  hut  eonld  not  eomprehend  them.  Wliat  conld  indnce  the 
people  to  hrini;  their  dead  several  miles  irom  the  hiirh  into  the  low  lands  foi-  hnrial'.' 

In  the  spring  of  178(1,  I  lay  «'neainped  with  a  force  a  eoi:sideral)le  time  near  the 
month  of  the  Ohio.  I  was  extreinely  anxions  to  lind  some  hijrh  irroinid  near  the  point 
of  junction.  I  had  every  acre  of  the  eonntry  li)r  .several  miles  explored,  hnt  l(>nnd  the 
whole  rejrion  siihjeet  to  inundation,  and  was  aliout  to  leave,  when  a  man  came  rumiini; 
into  eami)  almost  ont  of  lire;ith.  and  with  joy  informed  me  that  he  had  found  a  spot 
of  hijiii  land  not  far  from  that  locality,  and  whieh  they  hail  not  lii'Ibre  )iotieed.  i'li'a.«ed 
with  the  information,  I  went  to  the  place,  and  to  my  astonishment  found  the  foimdation 
of  a  town  raised  in  that  low  country.  The  few  stones  that  lay  .scattered  we  conld 
easily  di.scover  had  come  from  a  (piarry  up  the  .Mississip])i.  'J'his  plat  was  in  the  sha|)e 
of  an  li.  with  the  anjile  ])ointinjr  up  the  .Mississippi,  ami  inijiht  have  contained  ahout 
forty  huts.  I  viewed  this  with  un-eat  |)leiisure  :  althouLdi  of  no  other  use  to  me  at  this 
ti^ie.  it  explained  to  me  the  cause  of  the  little  monnds  I  had  oliserved  in  the  low 
country,  and  informed  me  that  the  whole  of  this  eomitry  had  heen  too  populous;  that 
•rood  laud  was  .scarce,  and  that  they  raised  hahitations  tlirunuhont  these  low  comitries, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  connneree  or  .some  other  cause,  they  had  rai.^^ed  the  founda- 
tion at  the  point  snlliciently  larfre  to  answer  their  purpo.se.  I  say  the  point,  hecause  I 
nndie  no  doiiht  but  that  it  was  very  near  it.  when  huilt ;  althon<rh  at  a  very  con.sidera- 
hle  distance  at  present,  as  the  rivers  have  lell  it.  I  neirlecti'il  at  the  time  notieintr 
which  river  it  probal)ly  was  on,  as  I  make  no  donl»t  it  was  on  tlie  hank  of  one  or  the 
other.  I  rather  think  it  was  the  .Mississippi,  as  the  land  on  that  river  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  Ohio  in  those  parts. 

That  they  had  great  armies  in  the  field  is  evident ;  the  fortified  line.s  in  different 
parts  would  have  re.piired  innnen.se  armies  toman  them.  One  in  the  Choctaw  eoimtry 
is  several  miles  in  length  —  the  one  .Mr.  Carver  mentions  (Carv.  Trav.),  and  nniny 
others  in  diflerent  directions,  hut  at  considerahle  distances  from  each  other. 

That  important  ])assis  were  attended  to  l)y  them  is  evident,  hecanse  they  are 
fortified.     Thousands  of  men  have  |iassed  tlie  Cund)erland  Gap,  and  perhaps  hnt  few 


ohservers  have  taken  notice  of  the  eurio>ity  there.    The  ga|t  is  very  narr 


ow,  and  w 


hat 


generally  viewed  as  a  little  hill  that 


leaiMv 


fills  up  the  gap.  is  an  ancient  fortress  for  the 
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ilcli'iuo  of  tlio  pliii'f — a  fine  spriii-r  hreiikiiiu;  out  witliin  a  low  ysirds  of  it.  Tlint  tlioy 
iiiiiiic  list'  of  wells  is  I'vidi'iit.  Ixraiisc  tlioy  yet  nppenr,  in  many  jiliKTS,  as  little  basins 
liy  tlic  cailh  washiiijr  in.  Tiie  one  in  tiie  ancient  fortress  at  Louisville,  was  filled  up 
liy  Captain  I'atten,  who  made  use  oi"  jiart  of  the  old  wall  for  that  purpose. 

Covered  ways  to  water  are  cominoil ;  oaii.seways  across  marshes  Irecpient.  The  hi^ili 
road  across  Little  (Irave  Creek  did,  and.  F  suppo.se,  still  passes  over  an  ancient  caiise- 
Wiiy,  made  of  sand  and  jrravel,  across  a  marsh. 

The  Indian  traditions  jiive  an  account  of  these  works.  They  say  they  were  tiio 
wiirlvs  of  their  forefathers;  that  they  were  as  numerous  as  the  trees  in  the  wcMid;  that 
they  alfronted  the  (Jreat  Spirit,  and  he  made  them  kill  one  another.  The  works  on  the 
.Mississippi  near  the  C'nn'  river  (Kaskaskia)  are  ainon^j;  the  largest  we  know  of  The 
Kaskaskia  chief  IJArrisT  Dicohjn',  gave  me  a  history  of  this.  He  .said  that  was  the 
palace  of  his  Ibrefathers,  when  they  covered  tlie  whole  (country)  and  had  largo  towns; 
that  all  tho.se  works  we  .saw  there,  were  the  li)rtifications  round  the  town,  which  must 
have  i)een  very  considcraliU" ;  that  the  smaller  works  we  (saw)  so  far  within  the  larger, 
comprehended  the  real  palace;  that  the  little  mountain  we  there  .siw  flung  up  with  a 
liiisin  on  lop.  was  a  tower  that  contained  part  of  the  guard  Ix-longing  to  the  prince,  as 
liiim  the  top  of  that  height,  they  could  defend  the  king's  house  with  their  arrows,  &c. 

I  had  .Minii'where  seen  some  ancient  account  of  the  town  of  Kaskaskia,  lijrmorly 
(ontaining  ten  thousand  ])ersons.  There  is  not  one  of  that  nation,  at  |)resent, 
known  hy  that  ninne.  IJeing  fre(|uently  at  that  place,  and  recolle(.'ting  this  story,  I  one 
diiy  ."I't  out,  with  a  party  of  gentU-men.  to  see  whether  we  coidd  discover  signs  of  such 
a  population.  We  easily  and  evidently  traced  the  town  for  upwards  of  live  miles  in 
the  iK'autiful  plain  below  the  present  town  of  Kahokia.  There  could  bo  no  deception 
here,  liecause  the  remains  of  ancient  works  wore  thick  —  the  whole  were  mounds,  iS:c. 
Naturi'  never  formed  a  more  l)eautiful  (scene)  than  this;  several  leagues  in  length,  and 
about  loin-  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  river  to  the  high  land,  and  but  few  trees  or  shrubs 
to  be  .xeen.  This  town  appears  to  have  occui)ied  that  i)art  neai'ost  the  river,  but  not 
on  it.  as  thi're  is  a  strip  of  lower  land.  Fronting  nearly  the  centre  of  tiiis  town  on  the 
heights,  is  a  pinnacle  called  the  Sugar  (Loaf),  from  its  figure.  It  is  fre(|uently  visited 
by  strangers  as  a  nu-ro  <'uriosily.  My  visit,  perhaps,  was  from  a  dilferent  motive.  I 
was  not  disappointed.  1  at  once  saw  that  it  was  a  hill,  shaped  by  a  small  brook 
breaking  through  the  (larger)  hill,  till  it  had  formed  a  very  narrow  ridgo.  This  had 
lx;en  cut  across,  anil  the  point  sha[)ed  in  the  li)rm  of  a  sugar-loaf.  perhai)s  to  place  an 
idol  or  a  temple  on.  as  it  could  not  Ix,*  more  conspicuous.  It  is  of  very  considerable 
height,  and  you  are  obliged  to  wind  round  it  to  ascend  on  horseback. 

I  think  the  world  is  to  blame  to  express  such  great  anxiety  to  know  who  it  was  that 
built  tho.<o  numerous  and  l()rmidalile  works,  and  what  hath  bi'come  of  that  people. 
They  will  find  them  in  the  Kaskaskias,  Peoriu.s  Ivahokias  (now  extinct).  Piaidvashuw.s, 
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Cliiokasaws,  Clierokocs  ami  siieli  old  iintions.'  who  say  tlioy  prew  out  of  thf  frroiinii 
wIkmc  tliov  now  live,  ami  that  tlioy  wore  rormerly  as  imimToiis  as  the  tn-es  in  the 
wiMiils ;  but  allionting  the  Great  !5i)irit,  he  made  war  among  the  nations,  and  they 
destroyed  caeli  otiier.  This  is  their  tradition,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it  sliould 
not  he  received  as  good  history  —  at  lenst  as  good  as  a  givat  part  oi'  ours. 

At  wliat  time  tiiis  great  revolution  should  liave  happened,  which  certainly  hath 
tidien  place  in  tliis  (piarter.  1  never  could  get  any  satisfactory  answer,  only  that  it  had 
Ik-cu  tile  case,  as  it  is  beyond  their  calculation  of  time.  But  1  am  convinced  that  it 
was  anterior  to  live  hundred  years,  and  1  dtin't  think  it  dillicult  to  make  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  conjecture  of  the  time,  at  least,  witliin  a  lew  ages.  It  may  apjjoar  strange 
how  it  shoidd  be  possible  to  discovi'r  this,  but  so  it  is."     [.MSS.  (i.  K.  C] 


Indian    T  k  a  i>  it  i  o  n  s  on   tiik   Toric. 

These  observations  of  (leueral  Clark  terminate  as  a  fragment.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  transmitted  to  the  editor  of  the  Museum,  at  l*hiladel[ihia — at  least,  they 
arc  not  found  in  its  published  numlx'rs;  and  we  have  inserted  them  from  tlie  mauu- 
scri|)t  ti'ansmittcd  as  al)ovc  staled.  Baptiste  Dncaigu.  who  is  particularly  referred  to 
for  this  tradition,  was  a  Kaskaskia  ciiief  of  intelligence  and  note,  living  on  the  Kas- 
kaskia  river,  in  Illinois,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  is  not 
the  only  Indian  tradition  giving  an  account  of  these  antiquarian  monuments  of  a 
bygone  era,  which  have  elicited  so  nuich  remark.  The  traditions  of  the  ancient  tribe 
of  the  Lenni  Leuain'.  rcconled  by  Mr.  Ileekewclder,  in  1810,  distinctly  refer  to  a 
general  war  witli  more  .xoutiierly  and  westerly  nations,  against  whom  this  once  warlike 
and  jiowerftd  tribe  was  engaged,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Iroipiois.  (Trans.  Amer. 
!ii>t..  and  Lit.  Com.  Am.  Philos.  Society,  Vol.  I.,  p.  .'JO,  Philadeli)hia,  ISl'J.)  They 
are  called  by  him,  Alligewi  —  a  name,  in  the  traditionary  sounds  of  which  he  concurs 
witii  Col.  (Jib.xon,  mentioned  in  Jelli'r.-ion's  Notes,  an  early  resident  of  Pittsburgii, 
ami  a  dealer  witii  the  Intliaus  in  tlie  upper  parts  of  the  Ohio  valley,  wlio  s[)oke 
several  of  tiii'  Indian  languages.  Ileckewelder  sajs  that  tliey  were  a  renuirkably  tall 
and  athletic  people;  and  that  they  embraced  persons  of  gigantic  growth  compared  to 
the  LenaiJO.  They  had  luiilt  regular  "  lia-tilications  and  entrenchments,"  many  of 
wliicli  he  had  seen,  and  two  of  which  lie  descril)es.  One  of  these  was  locati'd  near  tlie 
iiioutli  of  the  river  Huron  (now  called  Clinton  river),  Michigan,  which  empties  it.^ielf 
into  the  north  side  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  about  twent}'  miles  from  Detroit.  In  the  year 
178(5.  when  this  discovery  was  made,  the  ground  was  owned  and  occupied  by  a  Mr. 
Tucker.     Tiie  other  work  referred  to,  was  seated  on  the  south  banks  of  Lake  Eiie, 


'  A  frrcat  number  of  tlic  tribos  that  call  t!ieiii.«elvos  nations,  are  evidently  nothing  more  than  batiJs  that  have 
broken  off  from  older  nations.  —  G.  It.  0. 
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east  of  Sandusky  bay,  and  on  the  rivor  Huron,  of  Ohio,  about  six  or  oijrlit  inilos  from 
llio  open  sliorc'.s  of  fialvc  Krio.  It  t-onsisti'd  of  two  proper  entrenchments,  or  walls  and 
banks  of  earth,  rejiularly  formed,  with  an  outer  ditch.  These  entrenchments  were  a 
mile  apart.  Outside  of  the  pateways,  or  .sally-ports,  of  each  wall,  were  a  numlwr  of 
"  larjre.  Hat  mounds,"  wiiich  his  Indiiui  fruide  aftirmed  contained  the  bones  of  hundreds 
of  tlic  slain  Alli;.;ewi.     (Trans.  His.  and  Lit.  Com.  Am.  Ph.  Soc.  p.  30.) 

Tr.idition  lias  further  ])reserved  the  name  of  this  ancient  trilx?,  or  confederacy  of 
mouud-builders,  under  the  name  of  Alleirans  (see  map  to  Ctilden's  Ilist.  Five  Nations?, 
2d  ed..  L'jndon,  17")(l),  a  word  which,  with  terminations  of  any,  is  incorporated  into 
the  list  of  names  of  our  geography,  in  the  terms  bestowed  on  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, and  the  Alleghany  IJiver.  (Consult,  also,  for  this  tribe,  Notes  on  the  Irocjuois, 
p.  "iOj,  Albany,  N.  V.,  1IS17.) 

This  account  of  a  western  Indian  confederacy,  is  countenanced  in  that  curious  puljlica- 
tioii  of  the  ancient  Inxjuois  traditions,  issued  in  1825,  by  David  Cusic.  This  native 
ar(h:iH)logist  has  U'cn  above  adverted  to;  the  chronology  and  dynastic  terms  of  his 
pamphlet  are  believed  to  Ik?  conjectural,  or  faulty.  He  refers  to  the  ancient  period  of 
the  mounds  and  fortifications  of  the  West,  as  the  works  of  ancient  southern  and 
western  tribes,  who  had  penetrated  and  occu|)ied  the  country  nearly  to  the  banks  of 
Lake  Krie.  To  these,  agreeably  to  him,  the  northern  tribes,  who  were  more  skilful  in 
the  use  of  bows  and  arrows,  opposed  themselves.  After  long  and  bbxidy  wars,  which 
are  conjectured  to  have  lasted  centuries,  the  Algonco-Inxpiois  confederacy  of  tribes  pre- 
vailed. The  towns  and  forts  in  the  Mississippi  valley  fell  Ix'fore  these  ancient  con- 
(piering  tribes,  and  the  works  were  totally  destroyed,  and  left  in  heaps  of  ruins. 
(Cusic's  Sketches  of  the  Ancient  History  of  the  Six  Nations,  p.  1.'5.) 

Seneca  tradition,  as  related  on  the  authority  of  the  Indians,  by  I)e  Witt  Clinton, 
(Vide  New  York  Hist.  Collections,  V'ol.  II.,  p.  .'>7),  and  Cherokee  tradition,  as  stated 
on  like  authority,  at  a  subsequent  era,  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Calhoun  (Notes  on  the  lro<|uois,  p. 
l(jl),  denote  an  ancient  and  bitter  feud  of  a  most  inveterate  kind,  and  long  standing, 
lK>tween  the  southern  and  northern  tri!"^.  That  the  ancestors  of  the  Iroquois  had 
bci'U  parties  in  this  ancient  war  against  the  southern  intruders,  or  AUeghans,  may  be 
inferred.  Remarks  aflirmative  of  this  ancient  warfare,  are  made  by  Gov.  Clinton,  in 
his  historical  discourse.     (N.  Y.  Hist.  Col.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  03.) 

The  epoch  of  these  old  and  general  native  wars,  so  obscurely  yet  certainly  pointed 
to,  is  deducible  chielly  from  the  state  of  the  arcluvological  vestiges.  The  cortical 
annular  layei-s  in  the  growth  of  large  and  mature  trees,  occupying  the  walls  ami  interior 
areas  of  the  abandoned  works,  tell  a  tale,  of  which  we  nnist  judge  from  tumuli,  and  fortified 
camps  and  towns.  These  data  indicate  parts  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
as  the  active  period  of  tumult  among  the  Mississippi  valley  triljes.  A  great  diminution 
of  the  Indian  population  may  be  admitted  tt)  have  been  one  of  the  conscciuences  of 
such  furious  sanguinary  wars.  These  wars  form  a  crisis  in  their  history,  which  may 
I>T.  IV.  — 18 
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1)0  poiijoctnrcd  to  Iiavc  |)ro(liicc(l  jrivat  cliaiifros  of  locixtioii.  nnd  prcat  snlMlivisions  «)f 
trilw's.  I'liiiiM.  lantiiiMj'cs.  and  hahils.     I'lvliniiiiarv  or  din-cth  causativi'  of  tlicsc  wars 


aiK 


I  d 


ivisions.  \vi'  ma 


V  rct'otriiist'  tlic  diwtnrhaiici'  dvatrd  in  our   Indian  liistorv  I>v  tlii' 


'roltccan  niovoment.  To  (Ifh-nninc  tlio  ntato  of  art,  and  consiMiui'ntly  the  Citato  of 
wmi-civili/ation  (wliich  is  contondod  lor),  of  tlio  ancient  inlialiitantn  in  tin-  .Mississippi 
valley,  and  of  the  mound  period,  of  widcli  these  vestiges  are  the  only  history  lelt.  we 
must  draw  the  ehronolo;xy  employed  from  the  remains  tlu'mselves.  The  distal!'  is  one 
of  the  oldest  evidences  of  human  civilization.  This  art  a|)[M'ars  in  the  very  dawn  of 
(Ireciau  history,  anil  it  is  intimately  interwoven  in  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
])liases  of  art  down  to  the  modern  days   of  ArUwriiiht.  and    a  Watts    and   llolton. 


T) 


le  spnnnn'j 


anil 


1  weavinjr  hv  machiner\'  nuirUed  an  era.     Th 


distitutes   fur   the 


disiall'.  ill  the  eotton-p'owing  latitudes  of  .Mexico  and  Siuth  America.  !is  is  clearly 
shown  hy  Mr.  Ewbank.  in  the.  papers  on  ancient  Indian  art  herewith  pulilished. 
(vide  Title  X.I,  was  ellected  hy  a  simjtle  movement  re.semblinix  the  top.  or  tee-to-tum. 
whirled  in  a  howl.      From  the  thread  thus  olitained.  a  species  of  weavini;  was  ellected 


hv  tl 


le  ancien 


t  .M 


exicans  am 


I  Peruvians.     This  is  traced,  in  the  dillusion  of  the  art.  as 


far  north  as  the  Hio  (iila.  (Vide  ('al)e<;a  de  \'aca.)  The  tribes  of  the  Mi.ssissi|)pi 
valley  had  not  the  cotton  jdant.  I'ven  so  late  as  l)e  Sitos  day  (lolli).  They  employed 
the  lii)re  of  certain  ])lants  of  the  hemp  species,  or  of  the  inner  macerated  Imrk  of 
certain  trees,  for  jrarments.     These,  by  a  toilsome  manipulation  of  the   females,  weri' 


woven  into  tihnas  and  mantles  bv  a  kind  of  hand-loom,  such  as 


still  in  use  bv  the 


destcndants  of  these  tribes  (vide  \'ol.  li.,  IMafe  77.  Fijr.  S),  and  into  lians  nnd  mats. 
The  haiiil-weaviuj;  of  nets,  from  rushes  and  twine  of  a  native  make,  is  another  art  of 
probably  early  use.  After  the  introduction  of  woollen  j^dods,  the  Indian  femali's  of 
North  .Vmerica  u.seil  a  woof  of  the  yarn  of  unravelled  cloth.  to;:ether  with  a  native 
warp,  of  vegetalde  materiid.  which  jireatly  complicates  the  fabric.  It  is  Itelieved  the 
samples  taken  from  a  mound  in  the  West,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Foster,  in  1S"»1.  at  a 
meetiiifr  of  the  American  Assoi'iation  for  ])roniotin<r  Science,  were  of  this  species;  and 
con.sequently,  these  indices  are  of  sufrL'cstive  importance.' 

'  In  tlic  .American  .'•cii'ntific  ('unvcntion,  at  .Mlmtiy,  Xiw  Vmk,  t'lnf.  .1.  W.  I'ustt'r,  I'.  .^.  (it'olcigi.-t,  ri'ail  .i 
japcr,  ili'sciiiilive  of  samples  of  anrient  elotli  from  tlio  mounds  of  (Hiio. 

'•  .Mr.  Foster  saiil,  that  a.s  far  liaek  as  IsJi",  spicinioiis  of  tlie  same  clotli  had  licen  presented  to  liiin  ;  l)iit  he 
(piestioni'd  the  realit)  of  it,  and  feared  to  make  it  piiblio,  le.st  ho  should  be  propagating  an  error.  The  .-jnei- 
nii'iis  are  of  a  different  te.xiure.  One  may  iiavo  been  made  by  the  ordinary  means  of  weaving,  but  the  other  is 
evidently  the  result  of  sonic  handieraft.  There  seems  to  be  some  eoniieetioii  between  the  I'eruviaiis  and  the 
nioundbuijders.  The  present  sjieeimens  were  taken  from  a  mound  about  two  uiiles  from  Jliddletown,  (Hiio. 
It  is  evident  the  Indians  never  iiiaile  this  cloth,  for  tliey  did  not  understand  weaving;  and  they  did  not  oblaiii 
it  from  Kurope,  for  it  is  not  sueh  as  would  have  been  made  for  their  trade.  This  cloth  goes  fir  towards  autho- 
rizing a  distinction  between  the  North  American  Indians  and  the  mound-builders.  It  is  eomp-wed  of  a  material 
clo.sely  allied  to  hemp.  l>r.  (loadby  said  that  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  fibre  of  fla.t,  and  that  of 
cotton.  The  former  is  round  and  soliil,  while  the  other  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vegetable  tube.  I'rid'essor 
.Xgassiz  suggested  that  this  cloth  might  be  made  of  nettles.  He  said  he  had  seen  such  iu  Swil/.i'rlaud  ;  and  on 
the  first  view,  it  was  his  impression  that  the  cloth  in  (piestiou  was  made  of  the  North  American  nettle.     I'ro- 
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U'lw  lilllc  iiiiprovfiiK'nt  lias  iiiaiktMl  tlic  ni(K'  iititivo  iiiodr  of  si>iiiiiiiij.'  and  wciivin^j-. 
!is  lliiis  ili'Miilicil,  is  shown,  l>_v  examining  niodorn  siiccinu-ns  of  nali\o  iirodiiction.  in 
lln'  sMHi.'  tvpc  of  ait.  Tlii'  fonnnon  conrw  niufilikcnioot  of  llif  Algoncjuins  and  ol'  tin- 
talis  of  till'  r[.l>i'i"  Mississi|)[)i,  at  this  day.  consists  of  a  mixed  fabric  of  vcfii'talili- 


I): 


fdai'  and  of  \v(kiI.  luodnccd  liy  unravi'llinL'  ohi  doth  of  Enro])oan  or  American  fahric 
In  aiticlcs  (li'si^iicd  hy  tliese  triln's  tor  ornament  in  linnter-lile.  sneh  as  siiot  and  toltacco- 
■hiin  IkmiIs,  white  or  colored,  of  Knrojiean  make,  are  introiliiced  ii'to 


•oiich 


Sll 


lall 


pol'i 


tlie  texture.     It  is  in  this  resjHH't  alone,  tliat   tlie  modern   Indian  Inmd-weaving  of  the 
••  .Missis,-i|i|ii  valley"  trik-s  of  the  present  era.  excels  the  ancient  fabrics. 

Uipcs  the  state  of  their  metallnrj.'y  indicate  a  hifrher  skill'.'  Soldering'  is  an  art 
unknown  to  the  .Mississippi  ^alley  monnd-huilders.  All  the  antique  hra<'elets  of  eopjii-r 
disiiilcired  iitini  these  monnds.  which  have  been  examined,  are  merel}-  bent  slips  of  the 
metal,  haunuercd  out.  and  bnaijrht  into  contact  without  interfusion.  If  it  be  meant  to 
uiiile  tlie 
1 


opposite  elK 


Is  of 


a  )ue( 


)f  metal,  which  has  l)een  bent  to  form  a  circle,  a.-* 


riUL''  or  liracclet.  it  reipinvs  a  composi 


tioii  of  some  of  the  semi-metals,  under  the  fon 


if  the  blow-pipe,  to  priKliKv  union.     This  is  a  primary  point  of  the  smith's  knowledj;t' 


It 


is  ail  ancient  art — so  ancient.  indee<I.  that  Winckleman,  in  his  ("entnrv  of  Inveiitii 


im^ 


does  not  lix  it.  Nothimr  of  this  kind  —  no  evidence,  indeed,  that  the  blow-pi|)e  was 
known  at  all  to  the  Wt'stern  monnd-biiilder.s.  has  been  disclosed.  In  the  (ive  bracelets 
of  native  copper  Hnnid  in  l>:;S.  in  the  inferior  vault  of  the  lari;'e  CeltilK'iic  tumuli 
of  western  ViiLrinia.  (Vide  Plate  ;')l.  Title  III.,  Vol.  I.),  no  traces  of  this  art  were 
appreciable.  No  bracelets  or  ttther  objects  of  metal  have,  indeed,  been  discovered  in 
the  niimi'ious  mounds  of  the  Ohio  or  Mississijipi  valleys,  which  denote  the  existence 
of  this  art. 

The  proofs  derived  from  jxittery  are  very  indicative  of  aboriginal  periods.  The 
potter's  art  is  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned  in  Job,  which  is  generally  thought  by 
coinmeiitators  (Vide  IJarnes'  Notes  on  Job)  to  lie  the  oldest  book  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  potter's  wheel  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  By  the  mechanical 
principle  of  this  invention,  a  mas.s  of  plastic  clay,  placed  on  a  whirling  disc  of  wood, 
is,  b\  the  centrifugal  force  given  b}'  a  crank  and  foot-lathe,  impelled  from  its  centre  to 
its  circumference,  where  Ix'ing  met  by  the  hand,  or  with  a  simple  former  or  stick,  the 


humid  clay  rises,  assuming  such  .xhape  as  art  may  design  to  give  it.     There  i 


s  no 


e\idence  whatever  that  this  wheel  was  used  in  America  at  the  period  of  its  discovery. 
All  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  pottery  examined,  is  found  to  have  been  fornud 
by  a  species  of  handicraft,  without  machinery.     It  exhibits  no  stria^  to  denote  the 


tl 


ie.se 


centrifugal  force,  .and  it  is  without  exactitude  of  diameter.     Least  of  all,  are 
rc(|iiisites  iiresent  in  tin-  Mississippi  pottery.     This  article  is  found,  in  every  instance, 
to  be  ungla/ed.     The  abori;riiies  knew  nothing  of  the  vitric  art.     We  have  examined 


fi's.scir  liiiiwiik,  (if  Nuwark,  tlun  cnqiiirej  if  tlii.s  was  not  spoken  of  by  Culuiubus,  in  liis  discovery?     It  was 
his  iiiiiTe.-.-iioii  that  it  was."  —  Heport  .Viii.  Sei.  AsscJ. 
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ppoclinons  from  llio  Gila  (Pluto  20,  Vol.  III.);  from  the  flOft-ooaf<t  moinids  of  Floridii 
(IMiito  I"),  Vol.  111.);  ami  from  tiie  valU'v  of  tlit>  ri\rr  St.  iMar}'.><,  Mirlijiaii,  ooiiiu'cliii;? 
luki's  lliinm  and  SiHK-rior  (I'lato  "J-,  Vol.  1.);  without  di'ttrtinf?,  hy  tlie  rlosi'Ht  wru- 
liiiy,  a  vitrt.'i)U8  siirfaoo  at  all.  Nor  liiw  it  boon  olworvod,  in  vory  numoroi.,-.  inntanoos*, 
in  tlio  in.xpi'ction  of  fraj?uionts  of  jMittory  takon  from  tlie  Bites  of  old  Indian  villagos  in 
the  Soiithorn,  Wcstorii,  and  Now  Eiij^land  State.-*. 

The  area  eoveivd  hy  relic."*  of  the  Indian  pottery  in  the  United  States,  in  vory 
cxten.sive.  Fragments  of  this  aljorijiinal  iK)ttory,  taken  fmm  the  valleys  of  the 
Merrimaek,  the  Connecticnt,  the  Iliid.son,  IX'lawaro,  Sns<(uehannah,  the  Conjiaree, 
Savannah,  and  Alabama,  are  nearly  identieal  in  their  ecmipisition  and  mechanieal 
te.xture;  and  it  is  such  as  alfo  n<,Mi'eM  with  the  va.xes  and  frajimonts  from  old  .xites 
of  Indian  enrth-worka  and  (K'oupatioii,  in  the  Ohio  and  Mi.xi^i.>*sii)i)i  valleys.  This 
antii|uc  pottery  is  a  very  coarse  and  iK'cnliar  species  of  terra-cotta;  it  admitted,  from 
its  coar.se  te.xture,  the  ap[ilication  of  sudden  heat.  The  toiulency  of  the  aluminous 
material  of  connnon  day  to  .shrink  and  cniik.  is  counteractitl  by  silicious  j^ranitical 
particles,  or  by  linely  pulverized  shells.  The  ancient  akeek,  or  hominy-imt,  of  all 
the  tribes  oast  and  west  of  the  AUoghanies,  was  {ronorally  used  like  the  sand-l)ath  in 
operative  chemistry.  It  was  .set  in  a  Ix'd  of  coals  or  asiies;  it  could  bo  snspi'ndod, 
when  used  to  ct)ok  llsli,  l)y  a  tripod,  with  bark  strinjis,  as  tifrured  in  Plate  2"J.  Title  ill., 
Vol.  I. 

In  Florida,  and  the  southern  States,  vases  and  porrinjrers  were  nnido  from  the  same 
coarse  materials.  Human  figures  were  sometimes  moulded  from  the  plastic  mass,  of 
which  Dr.  Troost  has  exhibited  antiipie  specimens,  found  in  caves  or  mounds  in  the  State 
of  Tenne.s<oe,  which  are  thought  by  him  to  indicate  the  transference  to  this  hemisphere 
of  the  phallic  worship  of  India.  (Trans.  Am.  Kth.  S)c.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  ooo.)  Mr.  0. 
Atwater  ha.s  given  a  figure  of  a  tiiune  ves.sel  of  day,  foimd  four  feet  under  ground,  at 
Canoy  fork,  in  the  valley  of  the  (Jumltorland  river,  Tennessee.  (Arch.  Amor.,  A'ol.  I., 
p.  '2oS.)  Are  any  of  the.se  specimens  of  art  superior  to  the  state  of  the  potter's  art 
possessed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  American  aboriginal  tribes  ?  It  is  believed  they  are 
not. 


Pipe   Scum'tuke. 


Another  proof  of  the  ancient  state  of  art  of  the  trilx's  of  the  United  States,  arises 
from  tiio  study  of  the  enamels,  wrought  shells,  and  pi[)os,  Initli  sculptured  and  earthen- 
ware. Of  the  latter,  it  is  manifest  the  well-made  ornamented  pij^'s  of  baked  clay, 
attributed  to  the  skill  of  the  United  States  families  of  Indians,  such  as  are  drawn 
in  Plate  S,  Figures  1,  5,  G,  Title  III.,  Vol.  I.,  were  not,  in  any  instance,  due  to 
these  tribes.  They  were  manufactured  in  Europe  lor  the  Indian  trade.  Heads, 
enamelled  and  plain,  wore  also  freely  exported  for  this  trade.     At  the  U'ginning  of  the 
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Kixtcciitli  (M'litiirv.  Ilolluml,  Frnnoe.  fiormany,  and  Knfrlniiil.  liiul  iimdo  frivnt  iulvniicos 
in  the  lilts  of  niakinn  (^liiss,  ulass  cniiint'lH,  and  laln-icH  of  In-ads  and  amulets  of  cvi-ry 
kind.  Tiu'so  aitirlos  evince  tlie  apitlieation  of  the  vitric  art  to  the  species  of  mixed 
articles,  internieiliate  in  tlieir  character  lietween  gliLss  and  enamels  of  earths  and  metallic 
oxides.  These  were  precisely  the  articles  whicii  they  freely  exported  to  America  in 
tho.s(!  early  ages,  to  lie  sold  to  the  Indians,  and  which  are  hrouj^ht  to  lifrht  in  the  Indian 
graves  of  the  era.  These  },das.sy  and  senii-vitric  articles  were  ;j;enerally  hijrhly  colored, 
sometimes  striped  and  mottled,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  natives.  Fabrics  of  this 
nature  are  also  found  in  the  tnmuli  of  the  period  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
tcnturies.  Such  are  the  articles  noticed  on  Plate  24,  Fijrs.  7  to  lo,  Inf,  Vol.  I.,  Title 
III.  These  relics  were  fn-st  brought  to  light  Ity  discoveries  in  western  New  York,  in 
1817.     (Vide  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,  1811).) 

The  sculpture  of  pipes  from  stones  and  various  brittle  species  of  mineralouy.  was, 
however,  an  ancient  and  tridy  Indian  art,  as  is  most  completely  shown  by  all  ages  of 
Indian  sepultme,  and  |)articnlarly  by  those  of  the  mound  epoch.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppo.se  that  the  pijK'-sculptures  of  the  Scioto  valley — the  ancient  capital  of  Indian 
power  in  the  Ohio  valley  —  evinces  a  state  of  art  superior  to  the  general  alioriginal 
type.  Mr.  Spiier  (vide  Moiunuents  of  the  Missi.ssippi  Valley),  who  advances  this 
idea,  deceives  himself  if  he  inuigiues  the.se  oflerings  from  the  altar-mounds  of  that  Vidley 
denote  a  higher  state  of  art  than  the  Toltecan  or  Aztec  era,  tiie  state  of  pipe-carving 
of  the  old  Allegan  tril)es,  or  even  that  of  some  of  the  I'nited  States  Indians  of  the 
present  day. 

From  the  earlii'st  date,  a  character  of  sacredness  has  In'en  attached,  by  the  American 
trilx'.s,  to  the  incineration  of  tobacco;  an  article  which  has  l)een  in  use  as  an  acceptable 
{lift  to  the  deity.  It  was  supposed  by  them  to  Ih)  the  most  desirable  of  all  oll'erings 
to  the  (Ireat  Spirit;  and  it  entered  largely  into  tlii'ir  ceremonial  rites  and  social 
pleasures.  The  art  of  sculpture,  with  them,  was  concentrated  on  this  single  branch  — 
namely,  nuiking  of  piiHJ-bowls.  These  were  wrought,  usually,  from  steatites,  serpen- 
tines, shales,  soft  tertiary  red  stones,  or  other  fissile  iiuliu'ated  minerals.  Even  fossil 
coal  has  Ik'cu  found  as  the  material.  The  object  of  art  was  to  conceal  the  chief  design 
of  using  it  as  a  snu)king  api)aratus,  under  some  animated  l()rm,  as  a  lizard,  frog,  bird, 
or  (piadruped,  which  was  scul[)tured  often  with  considerable  spirit  and  justness  of 
proportions. 

It  lias  been  previously  remarkeil,  that  this  Indian  pipc-sculjiture  exhibited  the 
highest  degree  of  art  reached  by  the  alnrnginal  chi.sel.  (Vol.  I.,  Title  III.,  p.  74.)  A 
/ine  specimen  of  it  is  shown  in  a  mass  of  hard,  white,  compact  carbonate  of  lime, 
representing  the  common  lizard  of  these  latitudes.  (Vol.  I.,  Title  III..  Plate  9, 
Fig.  2.)  The  original  was  obtained  from  an  antiipie  grave  in  the  .-"tiiuts  of  .^t.  Mary, 
Michigan.  A  .specimen  of  proficiency  in  the  art  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  mottled 
steatite  from  Western  Virginia  (Vol.  I.,  Title  III.,  Plate  8,  Fig.  1).     Another  is  exhi- 
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iiiti'd  ill  II  very  liiif  s|icciiiu'ii  of  tniiixliicriit  irrccii  si'r|u'iitliii'.  olitiiiiicil  from  Oiioiidii-jii. 
Ni'W  York,  tlic  iiiiiiciit  iiii'a  ol'  tin'   licii|iii)is  ncciiiiMiicy.  in  Wii.  I.,  Titk'   III,  I'liiU-  '••, 


Imu.  I.     Ill  I'ImI.'  I:;.  Ki-s.  1. 


\ni.    I..  Till.'    ill. 


Ill) 


iiliil.  (>K>viMi  iiK'li(<!<  ill  liti^'lit. 


('III'   (I 


I'  tiiiir  iiu'iil  iK'itii's,  wriiii,i;iit   t'luiii  u  >,luli  dl'  iiciitrai-foiori'd  Him(l.«t( 


IIIC 


<li 


j:iiir<t'(l  uikUt  till'  liinii  of  n  .>iiiiolviii.L!-|ii|ic.  A  xiiiiilar  idol  of  .xtoiu'  wiis  ilisiiitt'iTiil. 
M'vcriil  years  ai:o.  on  opfiiiii;;-  a  (iiiiiuiiis  at  Nasjivillc.  'rciiiicssci'.  (Arcliu".  Aiiht.. 
\'ol.  I..  |i.  liln.)  Of  aiiiiloL'iiiis  >triictiii'(' was  a  rude  idol  of  stuiu',  niiii'li-cii  iiiclics  liiuli. 
wliicli  was  disiiitiTird  at  Nalclif/,.  .Mis.sissi|)|ii.  'I'liis  is  fimiicd  liy  Mr.  ('.  .\t water,  at 
[I.  Ui").  Arclia",  Aiiicr..  \()1.  I.     'I'lif  liirds  of  pify  and  rt'[itili's.  ciiisclli'd  <-liit'lly  froiii 


andstoiu',  found  hiiricd   in   tl 


sill 


ill  alt 


ir-nioiiiin 


III 


til 


ic  Scioto  vallcv.  ('onslitntc  a 


li-atiiiv  ill  tliis  foivst-sfiilptiirc  wliicli  is  not  at  all  at  variaiicc  witli  iitlii'r  cvidi'iiccs  of 
tliL'  sort,  from  tiic  Imiiti-r  a^c  of  Aincrica.    Tlicv  oviiicf.  iiidcfd.  tin-  (Irst  riidc  awalvt'iiinir 


of  artistic 


III  sciiliitiirc  III  tiic  liiintcr-statc 


Tliat    tlicv  should   lia\(' 


Ih'cii  con- 


sidered as  alfordinj;'  evidence  of  a  |iliasis  of  f<(K'iety  at  all  alMive  that  of  tlie  ancestors 
of  the  e.xistinu  trila's.  before  these  were  Unowii  to  iMiropeaiis.  is  tin'  only  siirprisinir 
fact  connected  with  the  |uililication  of  the  [laper  above  adverted  to.  (N'ide  Sniilhsoniaii 
('out.  to  KnowiedLic.  \  ol.  I.) 

The  discovery  and  settleineiit  of  .Vineriea  oiicnited  niosi  directly,  as  has  been  iiidi- 
cati'd.  to  destroy  the  incipient  urailes  of  Indian  art.  by  oiri'rinu'  the   Iribi's.  at  all  points 


wliere  eoiniiierce  w 


as  established,  better  fabrics,  as  blankets  and 


illei 


IS.    Ill     I' 


Xcl 


lanjic 


for 


vlllS 


K 


iiroueans 


roi 


woiiilen 
I'or  the 


ave   tlieiii   iron   and   brass   for  the  riule    clay  pots;    .steel   for 
traps;  iiuiipowiler  and  the  lilii'  and  lhiii  for  bows  and  arrows  ;  lire-steels  and  Hints 
if  perciis.sion ;  the  White-chapi'l.  lor  the  bone  needle;   the  stei'l 


1'^ 


ifiil 


awl   Ibr  the  aishknii  or  tin  of  the  deer's  horn;   and.  in  line,  a  stvle  of  arts  so  superior 


to  a 


11   tl 


I" 

le  aboiii;inal  modes  of  meetinji'  the  coiiiinoii  wants  ol'  lili.-,  that  the  latter  I'd 
in  as  the  European  fabrics  could  U'  olitaiiied. 


into  disuse  a 

'I'hcse  were  jiractical  ihiniis  which  the  Indians  could  compreheiid.  Even  the  boasted 
knowledj;!'  of  the  .Mexicans  and  IVriivians  li'll  befori'  the  introduction  of  Knrop<'aii 
art,  and  could  the  confessedly  inlerior  type  of  the  Mississip[)i  \'alley  Indians  withstand 
if.'  The  very  imiail.so  and  caii.se  of  the  Iro(|iiois  supremacy  is  as.serted  to  lia\e  ari.si'ii 
from  the  iiitrodiietion  of  the  jriiii ;  while  the  use  of  inm  implements,  instead  of  stone 
and  bone,  at  once  swept  every  Indian  eoiitrivanee  for  these  piiriiose.**  into  disuse. 

So  rajiid  was  the  decline  ol  Indian  art.  that  pottery  such  as  the  Indians  made,  which 


by  tl 


leiii  in  the  l-">tli  ceiitnr\-,  sunk  in  fifty  vears  into  the  chi.<s  of 


was  in  jieiieral  use 
aiiti([uities. ' 

The  only  art  that  withstood  this  shock  of  the  introduction  of  European  skill,  was  the 
pipe-.sculpture ;  the  Western  Indians  had  .several  (piaiTies  of  suitable  material  for  this 


'  Tlio  ('iii[ipeM.i  I'iiicf,  Kontik:!,  assiTtiil  in   IsJl.  tli»t  but  seven  generations  (if 


111  pa.sseil  i-ince  tliii 


Fienoli  liiou;;lit  tlieiii  brass  kettles ;  at 


idopted  tlin.-e  of  the  I'rencli.     (^Oneot.i,  |i.  11)7.) 


lime  their  penpU'  at  onee  laiJ  asiJo  their  own  maiuifaetuics,  anil 
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ir.\ 


piir|)iH(>.  One  III'  till'  iniwt  iviniirkiihli-  of  llu-ff  wns  lln-  l<>c;ility  of  i«'i|.  ciunitiitt  stone, 
*''iNt  of  tlif  Mi«^iiiiri.  lit  llic  ciiiiiii'iii'i'  wliirh  is  called  Cuteau  des  IVairie.  in  Miiine-'eta. 
Tiii,H  Mtitne  eoii.sist.s  of  indurated  ahuniiHMiH  sliatii  eolcued  willi  red  oxide  (if  iron,  wliieli 
i>*  ill  II  lii^di  de-iivo  (issilo  and  fiiilliw;  it  was.  if  we  iiiiiy  Jiid^'e  li_v  M-pnlelinil  HiK-eiiiieiis 
f  tlie  earliest  IiM-alities  of  the  niateiial  known  to  tlie  Iniliaiix.     Tliis 


"f  the  |ii|(e.  line  ii 

eliiv  fuiistitiii,.,!  III!  (ilijcet  of  trallie  with  the  triU's.  as  is   inilieated   liy  the  v'laves  and 


tnii 


mil.  fi'iiin  ll 


H.  I 


ill  wren  ce 


to   the   (illlf  of  .Mexil'i 


'n 


leir  sKl 


II 


in  workiii'z  (his 


Mil'>iaiiie,  and  deeoralinjr  the  iiipe-howls  with  iinaiLiis  of  men.  ivptiK's.  Aie..  is  denoted 
ill  \  ol.  I..  Title  III.,  IMates  111,  7(1.  71.  Trihes  sealed  OR  the  sinners  of  llu-  .Mississippi 
— on  the  snmmils  of  the  ItiM'kv  .Monntains — in  the  plains  of  Oietion.  and  otluT  reiiiot*! 
distrii'ts,  have  retained  this  art,  touether  with  the  sister  arts  of  liiinter-life ;  of  makinir 
l>ows,  arrows,  ehilis.  Iiarlis  for  lishinu;'.  and  the  old  inonoxvlie  or  wiHtilen  li,i;ht  iH-lnla 
emioe.  iliiforination.  \'ol.  I.,  (i.  7il.  \ol.  II..  I'lati's  72.  7:1.  71.  7fi.  \ol.  III., 
i'lates  ;;i.  ;i:,.) 
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leie  is  uiiother  topic  of  iniicli  interest  in  Indian  art.  which  has  lieen  thrown  into 
this  ilisin>siiin  of  late  years,  liy  the  discovi'ry  of  e.\tensi\e  copper-mines  of  an  anliipie 
period,  in  the  hasin  of  liiik*-  .'^iipcriiir.  Jla\in;i'  liccn  employed  liy  the  Inited  Slates 
;iovenniicnl  in  iMid.  to  explme  that  rciiion  in  reference  to  its  mineral  wealth  and 
prohalile  iiiitiiiiial  \aliie.  and  haviiiii  siiliseipieiitly  resided  for  nearlv  twenty  years  in 
that  p'lHial  ana.  my  attention  has  heen  drawn  slronuly  to  the  snliject.  I'rior  to  iSi  I, 
till"  (liMOMiy  ol'.mnne  liea\y  implements  of  heminered  copper  in  St.  Mary's  valley,  and 
the  \isil)le  indications  of  ancient  works  near  the  falls  of  the  Ontonajron  river,  consti- 
tiilcd  alnio-l  the  only  |Moofs,  that  the  iniinitest  alllnence  of  the  region  in  this  metal, 
had  licen  the  olijccl  of  ininiiiLr  o|ieralions;  hut  it  was  ne\er  conjectiircd  that  any  lalMir 
ol  much  note  had  Iiet'ii  attempted  liy  the  aliorijiines.  .Iiid;:inj:  them  liy  their  descendants 
now  livinjr.  ihey  did  not  seem  capalile  of  liavinjr  attempted,  far  less  executed,  tlie.se 
ancient  works.     These  indications  have  since  heen  more  I'uUv  and  elaboratidv  examined. 


The  extraordinary  fact  that  the  veins  of  trai)-rock  of  that  reuioii  contained  metallic 
cop|)er.  is  no  lonjrer  novel  to  ueolofry.  As  little  so  is  the  fact  that  these  veins, 
wdiicli  exhiliit  extensive  li 
heen    tl 


lies  of  iieoli\!:i('  development,  at  or  near  the  surface,  have 


iliject  of  minin.ir  at  a  former  jieriod.     In  a  paper   on    this    suhject.  fr 


oni 


Colonel  Whittle.<ey(\'iil.  I.,  Title  III.),  the  evidences  of  this  period  of  ancient  mininjr 
have  heen  descrila'd.     The  (piestion  is  one  of  startlin^u'  and  phenoineiial  interest  in  our 


III 


tiijuities.     It  would  seem,  on  first  view,  that   the  ancestors  of  the  Indian  r 


ice  con 


Id 


not  have  executed   tl 


lese  ancient  works 


Yet. 


lustl 


ilionmnal  skill,  imlusti'v.  ami  enerLrv 


were  iide(|uate 


to 


ill  tl 


I'hitect 


iiral.  mechanical. 


mil  niinin<;  laiiors  o 


.M 


exico  am 


Terii  —  lalior.x,  which,  without  mystery,  were  iLscribed  to  tlio    aborigines.     Must 


we 
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nM|iiiiv  riii'cijrii  iirt  to  nrpDiiiit  fur  ii  fur  iiili'ri<»r  Htylc  of  nrt.  coiiililnnlion.  ninl  niiT^'V 


lii'i't 


Wire  not   the  xtoiif  liiitH  ol'  'ria.xiiilld,  the  pMiiiiiidM  of  ('lioliilii  tiiid  A^lalai 


tlio  city  of  Mosito  itscH'.  ami  tlic  'rt'iiiplc  of  tlu>  Sun,  ^•ll|H■rio|■  i-nui-t.<«  to  tlii>  hwiox  nt' 
works  at  Miirii-tta.  on  the  Caliokia.  tlio  l.ickiii}:.  tlic  Scioto  and  tlic  Miami,  and  the 
ancient  mining  lalN)rM  of  the  Itanin  of  liakc  Sii|ici-ior? 

Wlicn  till*  latter  arc  cMunincd,  it  is  I'oiuid  tliat  tlii<\  do  not  cxliiliit  evidences  of  liiudi 
art.  'I'lie  cliief  ajjeiit  in  di.«inte;:ratin;:  and  wmkinj:  the  tiii|)-riM'k,  npiieiUM  to  have 
the  aitemiite  ii|i|ilicatiiiii  of  Hie  and  water.  When  the  (leniided  riK'k  had  Iteen 
calcined  and  water  a|t|ilieil,  mauls  of  hard  stone,  held  liy  a  weiirht  in  the  centre,  were 
a|)|ilied  to  Inat  oil'  the  partially  calcined  nnk.  NumlM-rs  of  these  ancient  miiiils 
are  disclosed  at  the  mines.  to).'ether  with  wciIltis  of  stone  and  cop|M'r.  To  descend  into 
shafts,  the  trunks  of  tici's.  clipped  nf  their  linilis,  were  let  down.  The  ii'maiiis  of 
levers  i(f  wood,  which  were  ustnl  to  jny  up  mas.ses  of  metal,  are  liiiind.  Karth  lias  lilled 
these  ancient  trenches  and  frallerics.  which  hitter  an-  in  all  eases  open  to  the  surface. 
I'pon  these  works,  frees  have  ;:rown  since  the  |M'riod  nf  their  aliandonment.  It  is  only, 
it  would  seem,  necessiiry  to  allow  a^es  to  have  passed,  instead  of  lirief  periods,  to  take 
from  these  old  works  all  their  wonder. 

It  is  impossilile  to  contemplate  any  li.ved  state  of  arts  and  industry  without  siipposini; 
a  commerce.  ,\ud  this  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  ancient  di^'jiiiif^s.  The  country 
and  climat*' were  adverse   to  aL'ricnlture.  and   it  coidd   not   sustain  frreat  numtK'i-s  nf 


niMu 


rs  at  one  time.     Tlmse  who  worked  the  mines  were,  therefore,  jierioilical  hiliore 


That  the  |)roilucts  were  scallered  widely  liy  Irallie.  from  the  fall  of  .St.  .Mary,  is  denoted 
liy  the  examination  of  the  tumuli  and  ^'ra\es.  from  New  Knuland  to  the  Mississippi, 
in  which  articles  nf  copper  are  found.  Tin- mode  of  Indian  trallic  is  from  triln'  to  trilie. 
In  this  way  lonir  \'oya<>es  and  risks  are  avoided,  and  the  ]iroducts  of  ditlerent  latitudes 


supi 


ilied. 
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)|ier  was  prolialilv  sent  not  only  over  the  area  of  ancient 
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Florida,  hut  found  its  way  out  of  the  month  of  the  Mississippi.  In  return,  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  trilies  receivi'd  the  jrreen  translucent  serpentine,  u.sed  for  pipes,  and  obsidian, 
for  knives,  from  Mexico,  toirether  with  ornamented  shells  and  silvery  mica  from  the 
West    Indian    Ishimls.  and   other  t(>rei''n    olijects  which   have  hcen    found   amoii''  the 
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Onondajra  in  New  York,  and  IJeverly  in  Canada  West.   (Vol.  1.,  Title  III.) 


Anciknt   Fiikt!  kicatioxs  a  X  t)    Moi'xn.s. 


Ihit  it  may  1k'  eiKpiiivd.  had  the  anci'stors  of  the  present  race  of  Indians  skill  to 
erect  the  fortifications  and  I'arth-works  which  are  scattered  throuf.'h  the  Mississip]ii 
valley?  An  autiipiarian  wiiter.  wlo  lived  in  Ohio,  where  these  works  have  always 
connnanded  frreat  interest,  writinj:  in  IS"J(),  discredits  the  particular  fact  of  the 
mi/itari/  character  of  most  of   tlicsc  works,  as  well  as  their  actual  nmirficr.     "  First 


NXTi(.)riTiKs,  ^\r, 

flicii."  olwiTVfH  Mr.  Afwutor,  "tm  Jd  tlic  immciiHc  niiinlMr  nl'  niililurv  \M»ik!<;  llii\\  iin* 
iiiil  liiMi'.  'I'lu-  liiH'!*  of  rortH,  i('  lints  tlu>\  HIM'.  roiniiiciM'inn  iii-iir  ('iilliiiaii;iii-<  Cit'i'k, 
New  Ytiik  ;   lliiiM-  lit    Newark,  ut  Tin  IcvilU'.  mi   I'u.iil   Cicck;  mic  nii  tlic  Miiiiiii.  nin 


UIU>   ll|l|Ml^it('    I'lll'tMllllllllll  llil\('    llCfll    llt'.'Clil 


.1 
Ami  i  lis  no  iiii'iiiis  IwlicM-  iliiil  I'M'ii 


mII   (hoc  wi'ii'  mil   lints.      It<'i 


Won 


till-   HiM'kv   .Mdiiiitfiiiis    mill   til 


('"hiiiiii's. 


til 


.NiHtliiTii  liikf.s  mill  till'  .MiAJriiii  (iiill',  i(  ni.iv  !«■  |insMil)K.  ilml  tli<»c  wnv.  Dri^iiimlU, 
iilpiiiii  Iwciitv  Torls  til  ili'ji'iiil  II  nninli'v  iicurly  in  liiriii-  ii>  l')iii'i>|>i'.  .mil  iIu'mi'  wtTc 
|iriihitlilv,  two  tliiiusiiiiil  \i'iirM  in  luiililiiiir.  >iliiittt>il,  Iini,  in  u  tliicklv-io'ttli'il  ('inintrv. 
U_v  iiMrtiiiiiiii^  liu'tM  I'xiMtiii^r  oiilv  in  tin-  writer's  iiimirinutinii.  Ui>\\  ciif^ilv  we  emi  prnve 
whatever  we  [tleiist! !"     (.Vrcliie.  .Vnicr  .  \  n|.  I..  |).  I'dT.)      .Mr,  .\twiiti  r.  \\liii  wns.  Imw- 

lie  western  mitii|iiities. 


ever,  lint   iiieetiii'r  the  iiru'imients  nl'  ii  siieinlutive  writei    on   tl 


iis.sei'ted  runiliinieiiliil  trnllis  nl'  |ii;rhet'  value  tlian  nther  |iiirtii)iis  nf  his  mtiijes  inijils'. 
He  was  11  lieliexcr  in  these  earlli-wiirks.  Imwever  merrateil   li_\  the  |Hi|iiiLir  minil.  lieinL! 

ueen|iillie_\-  nl'  the  .Mississi|i|ii   vallev.  Iiy  a  jienple   III' 


nehu'iilimii'iil  eviilei 


lei-s  III    II  lien 


Mi|ieri<n' eivili/.iiliiin  mnl  nl'  mintlier  rare,  miteriiir  in,  miil  ililii'iciit   rinin.  the  nneestnr.-' 
Ill'  the   Imliiins. 

in   II  prrceilinj.'   |iart   nl'  ihe.-e  skelihi"'.  t ieii.  Clmk  has  iIim  iissiil  this  i|nesliiin  well. 

le  extensive  |»ersiinal  know 
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>leih. 


il'  th 


lis  p-nlienian  nl'  these  Western  itntii|nities ;  nl 


the  niiinni'is  ami  eiisiimis  nl'the  iihorifriiies ;  of  Iniliiin  <l»'fensive  works,  anil  nf  niilitarv' 
seieiiee  {generally,  in  wliieli  latter  he  so  inneh  ilistiniinislu'il  himself,  ^'ivi-  L'reat  weijiht 
to  his  o|iiiiions.  Jle  deems  these  eneamiimenls.  ilitehes.  ami  lines  of  ilefenee,  to  he  iliie 
entirely  to  the  iineeslors  ol'  the  ]iresent  race  of  Imlimis.  In  favor  of  this  eonehisinn 
he  adilnees  the  addilional  testimony  of  Indian  tradition.  Sixty  years  lime  passed  .since 
his  examinations  were  made.  'I'he  .Mississippi  vallev,  wliifh  was,  at  tliat  era,  a  vast 
mid  snhlime  wilderness,  inis  sinee  iK'eii  lilled  with  ii  eivili/ed  population  of  the  .Viiulo- 
SiiMin  and  the  variniis  ( 'ellie  raees  of  Kuro|)e.  \\\  the  seventh  eeiisns  of  the  I'nited 
Slates,  just  is.sued,  there  liave  heen  <'stiililislieil  in  this  iiit4>rval,  thirteen  now  states 
and  territorie.s,  eontuiiiiiifi'  .s,(»t)l»."_'7(l  .souls.  (\iil.  II.,  ji.  (107.)  The  lahors  of  a},'ri- 
etillure  have  ohlitenited  many  of  the  earth-works,  and  made  it  more  dillienlt  to  form 
a  Judtiinent  of  their  extent  and  ehaiiu'ter.  We  have,  ourselves,  within  ii  [leriod 
eiiiiimenein;j;  in  iSlL',  viewed  many  of  these  earth-works  and  tumuli,  with  a  eoininon 
ll'i'lin;:  of  the  vaiine  and  unknown,  which  wiiispers  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  as 
he  glances  at  their  eniuniatieal  character,  and  then  at  the  untutored  Indian  beside 
them,  in  tones  of  mystery  and  wonder.  The  impressions  left  are,  that  they  eannot  be 
a.seriU'd  to  a  iK'ople  of  high  eivili/ation.  No  people  po.sse.ssinj;  any  hifjli  degree  of  art 
anil  knowledge  would  have  eoiistnicted  such  inmlilicial  and  eeeentrie  works,  which  are 
ineaiiable  of  enduring  a  siege.  Kntire  towns  were  often  embraced  in  lines  of  delenee, 
together  with  the  tumuli. 
Hilt  their  defence  became  ii 


uiiecessiiry  in   the  progress  of  tluMr  history,  loiif 
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the  European  era.     It  Wiiji  no  longer  neee.ssary  to  protect  towns  by  stockaded  wall.s 
Pi.  |V._1!) 
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wlion  the  iwwor  that  oroctcti  thorn  was  dostroyj-d,  and  wlion  tlioy  conscd  to  be  tliroat- 
t'lu'd  with  attacks.  Spain.  France,  lloihind,  Sweden,  and  Enjiland.  wlio  Mnecessivi'ly 
wielded  power  in  America,  exerted  themselves  to  convince  the  Indians  of  the  folly  and 
madness  of  their  hostilities,  and  to  keep  them  at  peace  with  each  other. 


Mounds   Diluvial. 

Witii  respei't  to  the  mounds,  a  siiiL'lo  remark  may  Iv  adileil,  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  jx'rtinency.  That  many  of  these  mounds  were  made  by  human  labor,  is  untiues- 
tionable;  but  it  is  also  past  a  doubt  that  many  of  them  are  of  jreolojiical  origin.  One 
of  the  most  j)erfect  and  regular  of  these  structures  in  form  and  shape,  is  that  of  Momit 
Juliet,  on  the  IX'sjjlains,  in  northern  Illinois.  1  was  impressed  by  its  regularity  of 
outline  and  its  perfect  isolation  of  position  in  1821,  when  1  published  a  view  of  it. 
(Trav.  in  the  Central  Portions  of  the  ^liss.  Valley.)  In  18.')ll,  the  excavations  for  the 
Illinois  Canal  re(iuired  to  Ix'  carried  through  its  eastern  face,  laying  bare  nearly  its 
entire  front  and  disturbing  almut  one-fourth  of  its  cubical  contents.  These  excavations 
proved  it  to  be  of  diluvial  origin,  the  formation  consisting  of  parallel  strata  of  sand, 
clay,  water-worn  pebbles,  and  boulders  in  their  usual  order,  with  every  mark  of  having 
assumed  these  jH)sitions  from  deposition.  At  the  time  of  the  introiluction  of  plank 
roads  and  railroads  into  Illinois,  several  of  the  western  mounds  were  laid  oix-n ;  ))ar- 
ticularly  on  the  lines  of  road  across  the  American  liottom,  and  on  the  route  of  the 
Caseyville,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  railroad. 

In  most  of  the  instances  in  which  mounds  were  cut  through  or  im{)inged  on,  regular 
develoiK-'d  diluvial  beds  were  disclosed.  It  is  ailirmed  that  this  result  was  verilied  iu  as 
many  as  nine  out  of  ten  cases.  The  great  double-mound  of  St.  IjouIs  is  purely  gt!oU)gical. 
It  was  carefully  examin'-d  by  me  in  ISIS.  Ixdbro  the  city  had  extended  much  in  that 
direction.  Strata  of  sand,  clay,  and  gravel,  with  small  boulders,  were  found  to  constitute 
the  entire  elevations.  These  strata  had  only  mingled  on  its  declivities,  but  a  little 
excavation  -wan  sullicient  to  show  that  the  interior  was  horizontal  and  mimi.ved.  To 
add  to  the  popular  idea  of  their  being  artificial,  Indian  graves  had  been  dug  in  its 
sides  and  on  its  summit.  It  is  a  necessary  conclusion,  that  form,  size,  and  exteriuil 
sha|X'  cannot  lie  relied  on  as  evidences  of  artificial  construction. 

Science  has  discredited  the  idea  that  oiu's  is  a  new  world,  in  any  other  sense  than 
the  recency  of  its  discovery  by  Europeans.  Ik'fore  the  light  of  civilization  hail  dawneil 
when;  it  has  since  shone  with  most  brilliancy,  the  Indian  had  probably  launched  his 
canoe  upon  our  water."*,  and  eivcted  his  frail  wigwam  uix)n  our  shores,  as  he  did  in  tlu> 
age  which  inuuediately  preceded  us.  Yet,  within  the  wide  liorders  of  the  United 
States,  nndi'r  various  climates,  and  very  consideraljle  variety  of  geographical  position, 
he  iuis  not  advanced  one  step  ln'yond  the  rude  state  of  barbarism  in  which  he  was 
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found.  Aiiti(Hiitios  prove  that  ho  has  greatly  rccedi'il.  lie  has  jiekled  before  the  new 
epocli.  When  lie  leaves  the  soil  to  be  sueceeded  by  the  European,  that  soil  seems  fresii 
from  the  hands  of  nature.  In  the  al)senee  of  all  other  memorials  of  the  previous 
existence  of  tiie  hinnan  raee  in  this  area,  the  occasional  occurrence  of  inconsiderable 
and  scattered  mounds,  and  .«enii-military  vestiges,  owing  their  origin,  in  fact,  to  the 
rudest  states  of  human  society,  has  attracted  nuicii  crude  speculation. 

"  In  speaking  thus,"  says  an  observer  of  shrewdness  and  accuracy,  long  resident  in 
the  west,  •■  I  am  not  unminill'ul  that  there  exists  iu  tiie  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  perlia[)s 
elsewhere,  ramiiarts  of  earth  which  have  been  construed  into  evidence  tiiat  the  races 
of  savages  known  to  un  have  been  in  a  more  civilized  condition,  or  that  they  were  pre- 
ceded ))y  a  peojjle  who  had  made  simie  progress  in  the  mechanical  .;r*s.  Hut  iiuagina- 
liou  has  iK'en  allowed  to  indulge  in  visions  of  the  kind  upon  foundations  so  slight,  as 
to  justify  incredulity  in  the  sullicieucy  of  the  ajipearances  referred  to,  to  wairant  the 
inlerences  deduced  from  them.  If  our  jHirtion  of  this  continent  had  ever  Ikhmi  the 
residence  of  a  civilized  people,  the  liu't  would  be  attested  by  less  eci'iivocal  testimony. 
In  our  climate  the  tnrf  with  which  nature  would  envelope  the  ruins  of  the  habitations 
ol'  defjarted  civilization,  Avould  form  monuments  of  their  existence  that  time  could 
scarct'ly  obliterate.  F.ven  the  slight  imi)ressions  left  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  l)y 
tlicir  rude  tillage,  may  be  sometimes  observed  long  after  the  tribes  to  which  they  nnisl 
be  attributed,  have  retired,  and,  perhaps,  become  extinct.  Vet  we  traverse  interminable 
fori'sts  and  IkiuuiIIcss  plains  without  discovering  the  slightest  indications  that  the  soil  has 
I'ver  been  disturlx'd  by  the  hand  of  man.  To  what  era  then  can  we  refer  the  existence  of 
any  thing  but  barbarism  in  this  country,  before  it  liecame  known  to  Europeans '.'"  (Major 
•lohu  IJiddle,  Historical  and  Scientific  Sketches  of  Michigan,  p.  17-1  :  Detroit,  IS.'] I.) 

We  may,  on  the  most  enlarged  view  which  can  be  taken  on  the  subject,  n'cogui/.e  in 
the  mounds,  earth-works,  and  nnn-al  monuments  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  residts 
and  (inal  extinguishment  of  that  im|)ulse  toward  civilization  which  was  commi'uced  by 
the  Toltecs  of  Mexico.  It  cannot  1k>  inferred,  from  our  present  survey  of  the  languages, 
that  large  numlx'rs  of  the  Toltecs  mingled  in  this  exodus  of  tribes  from  the  interior 
of  Mexico  to  the  Northern  hemisi)here;  but  the  movement  which  led  to  their  downfall 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  gave  the  sovereignty  to  the  Aztecs,  appears.  IVom  monu- 
mental indicia,  to  have  impelled  them  northward  and  eastward,  disturbing  other  tribes 
impinged  on  in  their  progress  towards  Florida  and  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  acro.<s 
the  Aiijialachian  range  into  the  Atlantic  slopes.  The  traditions  of  the  tril)es,  even  of 
central  New  England,  jioint  to  such  a  migration.  They  came  from  the  south-west. 
Their  traditions  place  in  the  south-western  tropical  regions,  the  residence  of  the 
lieui'volent  god,  from  whom  tlu-y  allirmed  that  they  had  derived  the  gift  of  the  zea  maize. 
(Koger  William.s'  Key.)  The  Lenno  Lenaiiees  had  also  u  distinct  tradition  of  their 
origin  in  the  South  and  West ;  and  of  their  crossing  the  Mississi[)pi  river.  The  Shawnees 
trace  themselves  to  Florida.  (Trans.  Amer.  Arcluv.)    The  Winnebagoes  have  a  tradition 
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Iliat  tlioy  ciinip  from  Moxiro.  (.Votes  to  my  ("Ico.  Hi'p..  IS22.)  Tlio  wiiolo  AlL'onquiii 
family,  till  tlic  iiiass  orcoiitimnilly  diviiliiiji'  trihos  ivaclieil  tlic  I'oiiliiics  of  New  iMijrland, 
tract-  tlu'ir  oriL'iii  south  and  west.  AI'Iit  roacliiiifi  tlio  s™'"^'  j^coj^raphical  point  of 
till'  St.  Lawivnco.  and  ascondiiifr  tlii'  I'tawas  into  tlu'  fJi'cat  Lako  basins,  tlicy  dale 
their  orijiin  east,  and  call  their  New  Kniiland  kindred  Eastlanders.  (.\l<iio  Ke.searches.) 
The  ^luscojiiH^s  assert  that  they  oanie  from  the  lied  Kiver  valley,  west  of  the 
Mississipjii.  (Pickett's  Hist.  Ala.)  The  ancient  Chijiantalgi,  whom  I)e  Soto  found  on 
the  east  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  as  hijrh  as  the  Yazoo,  had  the  worship  of  the  Sun, 
established  with  all  the  fixity  and  rites  of  the  Toltecs.  ((larcilaso  de  la  W'jra.)  From 
these  we  date  the  Natchez,  who  still,  at  the  period  of  their  overthrow  by  the  French, 
ri'taineil  the  art  of  mound-buildinii.  two  of  which  structures  they  erected  in  the 
Ouichita  valley.  (Dii  Prat/,.)  The  larj^e  mound  develoiJUients  formerly  existinji'  on 
the  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia  rivers  in  Illinois,  display  traits  of  the  Toltecau  arts 
of  bnildin;:',  and  of  their  relijiion  and  niytliolojiical  ideas.  The  ancient  displays 
at  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  .^^uskill,i;Mm.  the  circular  walls  of  ''ircleville,  ami 
the  stiikiuii  U'mains  on  Paint  Creek,  tlu'  Ijitlle  .Miami,  and  in  the  Scioto  valley 
generally,  all  within  the  limits  of  Oiiio,  have  the  same  air  and  traits  of  the  southern 
element-worshippers. 

The  fullest  cdusideralion  of  the  Indian  history  and  character,  denote  these  works  to 
have  been  built  by  alioriginal  hands.  That  these  beginniniis  of  an  Appalacliian  Indian 
empire,  were  finally  frv.strated  by  the  surrounding  barbarous  tribes,  is  denoted  by  the 
few  trailitiiins  recorded.  It  fell,  we  may  allirm,  by  division,  anarchy,  and  nnitual  dis- 
trust; nor  should  the  renuiins  we  behold,  u[)on  whi(!h  the  ancient  tbrest  has  regained 
its  foothold,  create  the  wonder  to  which  the  settlement  of  the  Mississi])pi  valley  has 
given  rise.  It  should  not  Ik.-  deemed  incredible  that  the  tribes  of  this  r(\uion  should 
have  derived  their  inipuls(>  in  mound-building,  entrenchments,  and  the  deifleation  of 
the  sun,  from  the  south;  nor,  that,  after  the  aetpiisition  of  considerable  power,  they 
should  have  totally  lost  it  in  intestine  struggles,  or  that  then  the  region  should  be 
entirely  overrun  by  the  pure  hunter  and  barbarous  triiies. 

The  Toltecan  element  of  semi-civilization  in  North  America,  has  commanded  the 
respect  of  historians.  It  towers  higli,  in  the  scale,  above  every  Indian  eflbrt  made  in 
this  part  of  the  continent.  Mr.  Prescott,  in  his  luminous  survey  of  the  Mexican  ci\  i- 
lizatiou,  regards  it  as  a  peculiar  and  indigenous  ellbrt  of  the  Indian  mind,  which 
exliiltits  nothing  disi»roportionate  in  its  ad\ances,  unless  it  be  their  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  astronomy  (('ou<i.  Mex.,  \'ol.  I.,  ji.  Ill ).  To  ascribe  the  arts  of  building 
Mild  sepulture  to  foreign  races  of  anterior  e[)ocli,  ap|)ears  to  Ix"  erecting  a  mere  liy|)o- 
tliesis,  whatever  advances  we  may  allow  them  to  have  pt)sses.'ied,  indigenous  or 
derivative.  If  the  striking  developments  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  deemed  to  be  an 
indigenous  and  independent  achievement  of  the  Indian  mind,  there  seems  still  less 
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rcanon  to  1)oliove  tliut  the  more  rinlc  cssnys  in  art  of  tlio  United  States  tribes  arc 
nut  of  Intlian  orij;in. 

Another  remark  may  he  made,  heCore  closing  tliese  oI)servations.  (Ireat  synipatiiy 
has.  I'loiu  tile  religious  element  of  the  country,  l)een,  from  the  (irst,  excited  hy  the 
Indian  race,  under  the  impression  that  in  these  tribes  we  behold  d<'scendants  of  the 
lleljrews.  Much  zeal,  and  some  learning  and  research,  have  bi'en  devoted  to  this 
subject;  which  is  one  that  we  may  take  up  in  a  future  ])aper.  It  may  k'  suilicient 
here  to  say,  that  the  materials  employed  in  the  discussion  of  the  topic;  have  been  scanty 
and  iuconcdusive;  sometimes  of  a  doidjtful  character,  and  always  urged  with  a  degiec; 
of  zeal,  and  a  lixity  of  preconceived  theory,  which  detracts,  in  no  small  measure,  from 
the  soundness  of  the  conidusions. 

Of  anii(pulics  which  can  1)0  ascribed  to  this  branch  of  American  archaeology,  there 
appears  to  be  but  little  commanding  respect.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Indian 
mind,  like  the  Jewish,  is  strongly  deistic ;  that  it  is  as  strongly  opposed  to  a  foreign 
religion,  which  was  vud<nown  to  their  fathers;  and  it  is  utterly  opjjosed  to  the  claims 
ol'  a  Saviour,  if  it  does  not,  at  all  times,  as  determinedly  hate  .Fesus  Christ.  The  com- 
jiarison  of  the  manners  and  customs  has  been  vague,  and  loses  nuich  of  its  value  from 
tiie  spirit  of  prepo,><session  before  referred  to.  (Vide  Adair  and  l?oudinot.)  Of  the  Hebrew 
language,  there  is  little  to  arrest  attention  besides  a  similar  amalgamated  us'  of  the  verbs 
and  pronouns,  ii  strong  analogy  of  sound  in  the  llrst  and  .second  pronouns,  and  the 
employment  of  the  same  liinal  roots  (in  the  Algon(piin),  for  the  remarkably  restricted 
use,  in  both  languages,  of  the  substantive  vcrlj.'      (\'ide  Title.  \'ol.  I.) 


'  .\nciknt  AM)  Clkkuis  Hki.ic. — We  mny  notice  here  the  retcnt  discovery  of  a  Hebrew  coin,  in  a  tumulus 
in  InJiiina,  which  liaa  excited  local  attention,  tiie  descriiitiou  of  which  is  given  in  a  letter  from  the  Kev.  George 
DulHcld,  of  Di'lroit,  communicated  to  mo  liy  Or.  I'itclur,  of  that  cily. 

"Dktiuiit,  July  •J'*,  l.*.'i2. 

"Sni:  I  send  you  a  l)riof  and  somewhat  Imrricd  ilcseription  of  a  very  jrrcal  curiosity,  which  was  found  not 
fur  from  Laporto,  Ind.,  on  the  direction  towards  Michigan  City,  and  wliich  is  calculated  to  awaken  the  attention 
of  all  antii|narians.  [t  was  picked  up  among  the  bones  of  an  Indian,  n^  is  supposed,  iiaviug  been  dug  out  of 
an  Indian  mound,  by  a  person  in  ipicst  of  treasures  which  he  sujiposcd  to  be  there  interred.  Subsci|nently,  it 
was  ofl'cred  as  a  piece  of  money  coin,  by  the  laborer  who  iuul  found  it,  at  a  grocer's  counter,  and  rejected  as  not 
being  worth  a  penny.  A  person  at  hand  stc|)ped  forward,  and  gave  the  man  a  penny  in  exchange  for  it ;  and 
afterwards,  coming  into  the  possession  of  our  fcllnw-cili/.en,  l>r.  Zina  Pitcher,  it  was  brought  by  him  to  uie,  to 
dcciliher  its  character. 

"On  examination,  I  hud  it  to  be  a  well-dclincd  and  distinctly-marked  specimen  of  the  ancient  Holy  Shekel 
of  the  Jews.  On  one  side  is  enstampwl  a  vase,  with  snii>ko  .a.seending  from  it,  probably  intended  to  represent 
the  smoke  of  incen.'ic;  and  around  it,  in  very  handsome  jtcbrew  letters,  the  wnnls  SiiKKKi,  iMt.VKl,.  On  the 
reverse,  is  an  olive  tree  or  branch,  with  the  words  II.MvKHosk  .Tt:iirs.\i.n>t,  in  Hebrew  character;  but  nothing 
to  indicate  the  date  of  its  origin. 

"  It  appears  to  bo  a  weight,  rather  than  a  money  cuin,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  matter  any 
reflection,  .seems  to  correspond  nearer  to  the  ancient  holy  shekel  of  the  Jews,  which  were  of  the  iirst  or  .second 
years  of  the  reign  of  Simon  iMaccabeus,  than  anything  I  can  see  in  any  collections  of  coin  or  numatological 
treati.ses  to  which  I  have  access  on  this  subject.  'I'he  piece  weighs,  as  Mr.  (ieorge  l>oty  rcport.s  to  me,  eight 
grains  Troy  weight, — which,  reduced  to  the  Parisian  standard,  (which  is  I,"2l!t  Troy,)  makes  it  '2'.\'2  or  '2'.'>'t  Pari- 
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NEWPORT    RUIN. 

HY    DK.     THOMAS    II.     WKint. 

This  unicjiie  stnictiirc  lia.s  attracted  much  attention  in  li^'gono  times:  it  has  furnished 
a  theme  for  the  Poet,'  and  material  fur  tlio  Novelist ;'  it  has  proved  a  matter  of  inte- 
rest to  tlie  Historian/  and  of  speculative  research  to  the  Antiquarian*  —  ^et  after  tiio 
junnerous  examinations  that  have  heen  instituted,  the  dilijicnt  investigations  that  have 
been  made,  but  little  if  any  additional  light  is  rellected  upon  the  ([uestion  at  issue,  and 
a.s  heretofore  it  has  been,  so  probably  hereafter  it  will  be,  known  only  as  the  "  Old 
Stone  Mill." 

About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  since,  renewed  interest  was  awakened  in  relation  to 
the  Anto-Cohnnbian  history  of  America,  in  consequence  of  certain  iiuiuiries  made  in 

sian  grains.    TLc  weight  of  the  sbekcl  varies  sonicwbat, — the  heaviest  being  2713  I'arisian  grains,  the  stanilanl 
j>rol)ably  may  be  taken  at  "Jfili  to  'H'tS. 

"The  Hebrew  characters  mean  'Shekel  of  Israel'  on  the  one  siile,  and  'the  Holy  Jerusalem'  on  the  other, 
anil  this  is  all  I  can  confiJently  assert  about  it.  I  cannot  think  its  unti((iiity  is  of  the  diite  of  the  ancient 
Maccabean  coin,  though  the  metal  is  tin,  and  not  so  liable  as  iron  to  be  corroded  by  rust.  Nor  do  I  think  it  to 
be  one  of  the  tokens  given  by  the  Jesnils  to  the  Indians,  as  there  is  no  sign  of  the  cro.ss  upon  it.  My  opinion 
inclines  to  the  supposition  that  it  may  have  been  a  Jewish  weight,  in  the  possession  probably  of  some  Jewish 
trader,  who  accompanied  the  early  8pani>h  adventurers  in  their  search  after  gold,  and  which  may  have  forced 
its  way  into  the  po.«session  of  some  Indian,  and  been  buried  with  him  according  to  the  custom  of  his  tribe, — or 
pn.ssibly  it  m.ny  have  been  buried  with  the  trader  himself. 

"I  hope  this  notice  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  curious,  in  the  vicinity  where  llie  piece  was  discovered, 
and  that  more  distinct  iuformatinn  concerning  its  locality  may  bo  obtained,  and  forwi^'ded  to  Dr.  Pitcher. 
]>esiring  that  the  subject  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  curious,  I  have  prepared  this  notice,  and  made  the 
above  ref|ucst,  somewhat  hastily,  on  the  eve  of  my  leaving  the  United  States  for  a  year. 

"I  have  caused  plaster  casts  of  the  coin  or  weight  to  be  prepared  by  Jlr.  Zeni,  tho  Italian  artist,  residing 
mar  the  (iernian  Catholic  Church,  of  whom  specimens  can  be  obtained,  by  all  who  arc  at  all  anxious  to 
investigate  this  matter  further. 

GKOilGK  DUFFIKLD." 

The  followlDg  are  drawings  of  casts  of  this  coin,  forwarded  to  mc  by  Dr.  Zina  I'iteher,  of  Petroit,  Michigan. 


'  I'rof.  Longfellow.  -J.  R  Cnopor.  'Prof.  0.  C.  Ilafn. 

'See  MOmoires  dc  I.a  Societe  Itoyalo  dos  .Xnlirjuaires  du  Nord,  18.^8-30,  pp.  IKU— 385. 
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publications  issiii'd  by  tho  Royal  Society  of  Anti(|uarios  nt  Copeiiliafrcii — an  institution 
wiruih  nunibtTM  anion^  its  nicnibcis  some  of  tlic  most  loarnoil  men  in  Europe,  and 
which  stands  prc-cniincnt  for  the  extent  and  value  of  its  historical  explorations  and 
discoveries,  as  well  as  for  the  judicious  coin-se  it  has  adopted  in  archioological,  philolo- 
{^ical,  and,  in  its  broadest  sense,  ethnolofiical  pursuits.  In  the  course  of  a  corresjjond- 
enec,  originating  from  (pieries  propounded  by  said  society,  the  intpdry  was  made  by 
nie — If  the  Northmen  ever  visited  this  country,  and  here  erected  structures  either  a.s 
look-outs  or  places  of  defence,  what  sort  of  buildings  proljabU-  were  they?  The  reason 
for  putting  this  (piestion  shall  hereafter  be  made  known. 

In  answer,  1  was  informed  that  most  of  the  structures  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  were 
uncpiestionably  of  wood,  and  nnist  long  since  have  gone  to  decay.  A  descri[)tion  of 
these  was  furnished,  which  neither  presented  nor  suggested  any  reseml)lance  to  the 
ruin  at  Newport.  Still,  in  i'ullilment  of  my  obligation,  I  transmitted  an  account  of  it, 
accompanied  by  drawings  prepared  at  my  request,  by  F.  Cathcrwood,  Es([.,  rei)resent- 
ing  a  view  of  the  exterior,  of  the  interior,  a  ground-[>lan,  and  a  vertical  section. 

Tiiese  preliminary  remarks  are  made  to  show  that  wiiat  I  here  relate  is  not  mere 
ofl-hand  assertion,  arising  from  a  momentary  or  casual  visit  and  inspection,  but  the 
result  of  nuich  inipiiry  and  research,  there  being  reasons  for  my  devoting  considerable 
time  to  the  subject,  and  for  investigating  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Although  Mr. 
Catherwoods  drawings  answered  tlie  general  pur[)ose  for  which  they  were  designed, 
they  are  not  so  minutely  accurate  as  is  desirable,  and  the  ones  recently  made  expressly 
for  this  work  are  decidedly  prelc'ral)Ie. 

This  structure  is  situated  in  the  town  of  Ne\vi)ort,  near  the  south  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  located  on  the  north  side,  near  the  sunnnit,  of  the  hill 
upon  which  the  ujjper  [)art  or  rear  of  tiie  town  is  built ;  and  is  so  phiced  as  to  conuiiand 
a  view  of  the  nol)le  iiarbor  that  lies  to  the  west.  It  is  constructed  of  ashler  or  rough 
stone,  (greywacke,  which  alxiunds  in  the  vicinity,)  strongly  cemented  together  by  a 
mortar  com[)osed  of  lime,  sand,  and  gravel,  which  nuist  have  ))een  of  a  most  excellent 
quality,  as  it  has  become  almost  as  hard  as  the  stone  itself  The  building  looks  as  if 
once  partially  or  entirely  covered  by  cement  of  a  similar  character  to  that  of  tho 
mortar.  Its  height  is  twenty-li)ur  feet  six  inches,  and  was  originally,  we  should  think, 
somewhat  greater.  Its  outer  diameter  is  twenty-three  feet ;  its  inner,  eighteen  feet 
nine  inches.  It  is  built  upon  arches,  which  are  supported  by  eight  colunuis.  Its  height 
from  tho  ground  to  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  twelve  feet  six  inches.  The  entire  height 
of  the  column  is  ten  feet  one  inch ;  viz.,  the  base  one  foot  six  inches,  the  shaft  seven 
feet  nine  inches,  and  the  capital  ten  inches.  Tiie  diameter  at  the  base  is  three  feet 
nine  inches;  alx)ve  the  base  three  feet  two  inches.  Tho  foundation,  as  I  am  credibly 
informed,  extends  under  the  columns  to  the  depth  of  between  four  and  five  leet  from  tho 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  colunnis  have  /*"  re;/ii/<ir  caiilhih ;  the  uppermost  layer  of 
stone  projects  a  little  beyond  the  others  constituting  the  shafts,  and  the  coluiinis  ntuml 
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out  ^<(>lno\vIlilt  liri/iDid  tlie  .striK-tiiiv  niisi'd  tliorcoii.  Tlio  itrojtrtinu  is  roiiiul  <ni  tlio 
fiiihr  liair  i)i'  till-  ('(iluiiiiis  only,  tlius  makiiifr.  as  it  woiv,  r.ido  wmi-i'apitals;  upon  tiio 
iiiiKi-  halt',  tlio  slial't  ol'  each,  IVoin  its  base  to  tlio  spriiif;  of  tlio  arch,  is  a  strai.irlit  hiif. 
Oil  the  cast  side  of  tho  interior,  high  abovo  tla-  aixht's,  aiu  to  bo  scon  tlif  iviiiains  ol"  a 
la'ick  (iiv-j)Iai'i'.'  Tlioiv  arc  also  three  wiiuiows;  viz..  one  taeinif  to  the  north,  one  to 
the  south,  and  one  to  the  west.  One  ol'  them  ha.s  slanting  sides,  inelincd  towards  each 
other  iVoni  v.ithout,  inwards;  thus  giving  it  the  apitcaranec  of  an  embrasure:  it  may, 
pi'rhajis.  have  l>ccn  thus  constructed  in  relercni'c  to  the  admission  of  light.  Two 
recesses,  or  cnpboiU'ds,  may  likewise  be  noticed.  Immediately  above  the  cohunns  are 
hollow  places,  in  which,  we  presume,  originally  rested  the  enils  of  the  limbers  which 
sustained  the  lloor.  If  .so.  In)wcver,  there  nnist  have  been  two  sfories,  or  the  reces,se.s 
could  not  be  available,  or  at  least  conveniently  accessible.  There  are  nothing  but  the 
l)arc  walls  now  standing;  neither  roofing,  nor  any  portion  of  the  interior  litling-up, 
remaining.  The  space  below,  or  cohunn-cncircled  area,  seems  to  have  been  entiicly 
left  open;  and  there  docs  not  ajipear  to  have  been  any  ramjiart.  ditch,  or  inclo.-ure, 
around  the  structure;  or  if  there  originally  were,  all  M'stiges  have,  in  the  lapse  of  lime-, 
l)cen  completely  obliterated. 

The  accompanying  engraving.  Plate  XV,  fi'om  drawings  made  iiy  S.  Kastman.  Cajit. 
U.  S.  A.,  will  convey  a  clcjirer  idea  of  the  sti'ucture.  than  any  written  de.s'riplion  can. 

The  (juestions  naturally  arise,  for  wliat  [impose,  when,  and  by  whom,  was  tlii.s 
erected '.' 

15y  sonic  it  is  conjectured  to  liavo  ln'cn  built  and  employed  for  a  watch-towi-r.  to 
prevent  the  early  colonists  being  surpri-vd  liy  hostile  Indians. 

It  has,  however,  usually  been  styled  the  >/(/  Mill.  Kvi'rytliing  alxiut  it.  as  many 
of  tho.se  who  liave  examined  it  the  most  atteiiti\ely  think,  throws  iliscretlit  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  wa.s  eri'cted  liir.  although  from  what  we  can  gather,  we  ilouI)t  not 
but  that  it  may  have  been  at  some  period  used  as.  a  mill.  No  similar  structure,  built 
in  early  or  in  recent  times,  li)r  any  [luriiose  whatever,  is  to  be  met  with  in  this  vii'inity. 
or  in  any  other  .section  of  our  country,  so  far  as  we  ha\e  been  enabled  to  ascertain,  or 
have  any  reason  to  lu'lievc. 

What  now  constitutes  the  State  of  liliode  Island,  was  first  settled  by  the  whites,  in 
I'ost-Columbiau  tiiiK's  (using  that  I'Xpression  in  contradistinction  to  .Vnte-Colunibian. 
as.  since  the  satisfactory  i'\  idence  that  has  bei'U  adduced  of  the  I'arly  visits  of  the 
Northmen  to  tliis  country,  it  would  be  maiiifcstlv  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  period  we 
are  now  referring  to,  as  that  in  which  the _//'/■>/  white  settlers  Im-ated  tbemscKes  here), 

'  III  this  tlro-placi',  .soiiio  w  isoricrcs  iningiiiL'  tlio)'  liiivi'  iii;iil(:  a  disivivery,  wliicli,  in  their  uiinrtit,  is  :iU|>pnsi'il 
ck'urly  to  sliow  tlicir  uwii  iiciilelicss,  at  tin'  .siiiiio  tiino  lliiit  it  exposes  tlii'  igiMir.iiicu  iif  pn.'C('i.liii^'  oxphircrs  and 
OdnuiK'iitiitiir.s.  Tlirv,  in  llicir  zeal,  lio  nut  niako  a  Mitliiiciilly  critical  cx.iiiiiiitilinii  in  a.-ccrt,im  thai  tlic  liricli.s 
liavc  liccii  iliscrtcil,  llial  is,  cinistitiitccl  a  inM.lcrn  ii'Miliun  ;  and  arn\L'atc  superior  disi-crnnicnt  and  kmnvjcili^c, 
whilst  they  stij;inalizo  other"  as  ii;noraiit  iit'  a  fact  of  which  every  school-boy  i.s  cognizant;  viz.,  the  time  wLeu 
chininevs  arc  said  to  have  bco'i  first  introduced. 
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wf  rcjuiit,  the  Stato  of  lUunlu  I.xliiiid  was  first  nettled  by  Jiiiropoaiis,  in  Post-Colmnbiaii 
tiiiU's.  ill  the  war  ICi.JO.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  island  of  Kliode  Island,  liavinj^ 
l)eeii  ;)iiicliii.H'd  tiftlie  Indians,  was  settled;  orij^inally  at  the  north,  and  siil)se(|iiently  at 
the  south  I'liil  —  that  is  to  say,  at  Newport.  The  earliest  nianuseript  record  of  wliicli 
I  iia\e  knowledjre,  wheix-in  an  allusion  is  made  to  the  stone  stru(.'tvne,  is  the  will  of 
("lovirnor  Ik'iiediet  Arnold;  this  was  executed  "ye  iuur  and  twentieth  day  of  DeeenilK-r, 
Anii(ii|iu'  Domini,  l('i77,"  lieinjr  aljout  forty  years  from  the  dale  of  the  settlement  of 
Xi'wpDit.  Ill  this  instrument,  it  is  referred  to  as  his  '■  stone-huilt  windmill."  The 
followiiiii-  are  extracts  from  said  will. 

■•  My  hmly  I  der^iiv  and  appoint  to  lie  hiiried  at  ye  North  East  corner  of  a  parcel  of 
jrrouiid  containinii'  three  ihkI  scpiare,  Ijeinj^  of  and  lying  in  my  land,  in  or  near  the  line 
or  piith  from  my  dwelling  hon.se,  leading  to  my  .Stone  hnilt  Windmill,  in  ye  town  of 
NewiKirt.  aliove  mentioned,"  i!ic. 

.Vuaiii :  ••  1  (In  also  givi"  and  hefpieath,"  &e..  "3^  other  and  greater  parcell  of  ye  tract 
ol  iiiiid  aliovc.siid  njH)n  which  standeth  my  dwelling  or  Mansion  House  and  other 
iiuiiiliiigs  tlicivio  adjoining  or  ludonging  as  al.fo  my  Stone  IJiiilt  Wind  Mill,  and  in  ye 
said,"  <S;c. 

Tlie.-e  allu>ioii>  <crtainl\-  I'avor  the  sujiposition  that  the  huilding  was  e>ected  for  a 
mill,  althou'^h  iIkv  l>y  no  means  conclusively  prove  it.  The  structure  might  have 
been 'A^/'/;»(/ I'lir  ipiite  another  ]iuriM)se,  or  might  have  been  found  here  by  the  colo- 
nists, anil  hern  ciinvcrtcd,  by  (Jovernor  Arnold,  into  a  mill;  as,  for  such  a  purpose,  a 
movalile  woimKu  toj».  like  that  of  a  modern  wind-mill,  could  easily-  have  been  raised 
upon  it.  Indeed,  .-^ome  aged  inhabitants  of  Newport,  who  werc  living  tweity-five  years 
since,  spoke  of  it  as  having  been  thus  used  in  their  early  days. 

It  was  also  at  one  jK-riod  called  the  Powder  Mill.  Not,  probably,  from  guniwwder 
having  been  manufactured,  but  becau,><e.  for  safe-keeping,  it  was  deposited  there;  in 
other  words,  from  having  been  used  as  a  powder  magazine.  The  following  is  the  copy 
of  a  declaration,  relating  to  this  and  another  point,  which  wa.s  furnished  me  some 
years  since. 

••  Mr.  Joseph  Minnfonl,  now  residing  at  Halifax,  in  the  British  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  aged  about  S(i  ycai-s.  formerly  of  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  states  that 
his  father  was  Ijorn  in  the  year  lO'J'J  in  said  Newport,  and  that  his  father  alwajs  spoke 
of  the  Stone  Mill  in  this  town  as  the  Powder  Mill;  and  that  when  he  was  a  boy  his 
father  used  it  as  a  ha\uiow — that  there  was  a  circular  roof  on  it  at  that  time,  and  a  floor 
above  the  arches — that  he  ha,s  himself,  when  a  boy,  repeatedly  found  powder  in  the 
crevices,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  pounds,  aJid  has  likewise  known 
other  boys  to  find  iiuaiitities  of  it.     Dated  Nov.  17,  1834. 

(Signed)  Josr.rii  Mumfoki)." 

It  may  not  Ik'  altogether  supcriluous  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  period 
alxjve  alluded  to  was  anterior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  inasmuch  as  some  writers  have 
Pr.  IV.  — liU 
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erroneously  stated  tliut  tlie  stnietiire  was  used  as  u  maga/ine,  duriu}^  tlio  wiir  of  1812. 
From  Mr.  Muinlord's  statement,  it  would  .^eem  that  the  hollow  places  alK»ve  the 
eoluiiuis  may  have  been  made  at  the  timi-  this  strueture  was  used  ns  a  haymow,  in 
order,  iierliap.i,  to  place  a  Hoorinj;  or  i)latlt»rni  a.s  low  a.s  iHWsible,  and  thus  obtain  more 
sloraue  room;  so  that  the  ajiparent  want  of  wisdom,  in  plaeinj?  the  recesses  so  lii{!:h,  is 
removed,  as  the  reasonable  sui)p()sition  is,  that  the  oriuinal  tloorinj;  was  elevated  some 
feet  above  the  centre  of  the  arches. 

The  interrogatory  may  witli  rea.<'on  be  put  —  '■  If  tiiis  structure  were  here  when  the 
English  (irst  located  tliemselves  at  Newfjort,  would  they  not  have  taken  particular 
notice,  and  made  special  mention  of  itV"  Ihit  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  aslicd, 
'•If  it  were  erected  subsequently,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  remarkable 
transaction  would  have  been  duly  chronicled  ?"  The  singularity  of  erecting  such  an 
unique  ])iece  of  architecture,  at  such  a  time,  it  may  plausibly  be  surmised,  would  have 
Ijeen  noised  far  and  wide  throughout  the  ••olonies;  and  some  of  the  writers,  who  were 
taking  due  note  of  the  events  of  the  da\',  to  transmit  to  the  mother  country,  or  for  the 
information  of  those  dwelling  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  would  certainly  have 
penned  a  line  or  two  in  reference  to  the  strange  building-fancies  of  the  Rhode-Islanders. 

That  the  neighlwring  iidiabitants  were  not  ignorant  of  passing  transactions  in  the 
island  cohmy,  is  abundantly  evident ;  and  that  they  watched  with  a  scrutinizing  eye 
everything  which  was  there  going  on,  camiot  for  a  moment  Ix"  doubted,  knowing  as  we 
do  that  they  entertained  n  great  jealousy  towards  them.  IJut  we  will  not  extend  these 
remarks,  not  intending  at  present  to  discuss  the  subject  at  length. 

Among  the  fust  settlers  of  Newport  was  I'l-ter  Easton,  who  was  in  the  practice  of 
noting  down  important  events  and  occurrences  in  the  colony.  Some  years  since,  a 
fragment  of  his  original  diary  accidentally  came  into  my  jKJs.session.  In  this,  under 
date  of  1GC3,  I  find  the  following  entry,  viz. : 

"This  year  we  built  the  first  wind  mill." 

As  he  makes  this  simple  amiouncement  without  connnent,  and  unaccompanied  by 
details,  notwithstanding  his  accustomed  particularity,  it  appears  nearly,  if  not  <piite 
conclusive,  that  "the  first  wind  mill."  In  him  alluded  to,  was  a  mere  temporary  build- 
ing, and  not  the  stone  structure  under  consideration. 

As  already  in  substance  remarked  by  me.  if  found  standing  when  Newport  was  first 
settled,  it  is  singular  that  a  man  like  Peter  Easton  should  not  have  made  mention  of 
it;  Avhilst  on  the  other  hand,  if  constructed  afterwards,  but  yet  in  the  early  times  of 
the  colony,  as  in  that  case  it  must  have  been,  it  is  as  singular,  considering  the  strifes 
and  contentions  of  the  day,  and  the  animosities  which  ])revailed  Ix'tween  this  and  the 
neighlj<jring  colonies,  that  the  raising  of  such  an  uni(pie  pile  did  not  attract  the  atten- 
tion, arouse  the  fears,  and  call  fortii  the  aniuuulversions,  of  some  writer  of  the  period. 
View  the  sulject  as  we  ma\-,  dilliculties  will  still  meet  ns. 

It  would  be  ea.sy  to  write  pages  of  hypothesis  relative  to  it,  but  such  a  course  would 
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avail  iiiv»i;i;lit ;  I  ili'oin  tlic  bclkT  one  is  to  rmniMli  all  tlio  reliiiblc  fii' '  which  cnii  be 
iittaincd,  and  loiivc  oacii  one  to  di'diii;o  Ironi  tbciu  Iiis  own  inl'orcnfcs.  i  will  ^^inll)ly 
.•<l!il<',  in  conclii.xion,  ilial  iii_y  oiiiniun  ift,  llic  stnicliuo  wa.s  I'lvctod  far  vitliin  Powt- 
Colmnbian  tinu's;  thouyli  lor  wliat  puriiosu  1  lun  in  doubt,  and  by  whom  I  an»  not 
prc'ijartnl  to  say. 

[IJusTo.N,  Otiuhrr,  1853.]  • 

(15.)    AN  KSSAY  ON   T  11  K  ANTKiUlTlES  OF  THE  (J  ON  CI  AH  EK 
INDIANS  OK   SOUTH  OAllOEINA. 

li  V   KKV.   (;k(».    iiowi:. 


TiiK  most  considoniblo  streams  in  Sontli  ("arolina,  and  espocially  those  which,  taking; 
tiicir  rise  in  the  Ai)alachian  Mountains,  traverse  the  State  in  their  way  to  the  ocean, 
reci'ive  their  nanies  from  the  Indian  tribes  which  were  found  occnpyin};  their  shores  at 
the  advent  of  the  white  man.  The  ('ataw])a,  risinji  in  the  mountains  of  North  ("aro- 
lina. on  receivinjr  thi'  Wateree  creeU.  becomes  the  Wateree  river,  and  was  the  favorite 
abode  of  Indians  of  that  name.  The  Saluda  and  IJroad.  uniting  at  tlie  town  of 
Columbia,  form  the  Congaree,  and  this,  after  its  junction  with  the  Wateree,  becomes 
the  Santce,  which  bears  this  name  till  it  falls  into  the  broad  Atlantic.  The  Broad  river 
was  called  by  the  Catawbas  J'^wdit  Ifiip/wdai/,  or  Line  lili-et;  because  it  wa.s  the  estal> 
lishcd  line  between  them  and  the  t'herokees.  Of  the  Congarees.  who  liave  their  name 
to  the  river  which  is  formed  by  the  continence  of  I  he  Saluda  and  Hroad,  little  is 
iiistorically  known.  The  earliest  European  voyajicr,  who  travelled  through  the 
country  and  has  left  Ixdiind  him  any  account  of  the  tribes  occupying  it,  is  John  Lawson, 
afterwards  Surveyor-General  of  North  Carolina.  He  left  Charleston  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  28.  1700,  in  a  canoe,  and  threading  the  bays  and  creeks  of  the  coast,  entered  the 
Santee  on  the  Friday  following.  He  soon  after  encountered  a  party  of  the  Sewec 
Indians,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  Sewee  bay,  near  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
and  whom  he  represents  as  having  Ijcen  formerly  a  large  nation,  but  at  that  time  nnieh 
diminished  in  numlK'rs  —  by  intemperance,  by  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox.  and  by  a 
disaster  at  sea  which  reduced  still  more  the  rennuvnt  of  this  ])cople.  Under  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  England  was  not  far  from  the  coast,  they  fitted  out  a  large  fleet  of 
canoes  laden  with  sivins  and  furs  fljr  the  purpose  of  traffic,  embarked  all  their  able-bodied 
men,  leaving  the  old,  impotent,  and  those  under  age,  at  home.  A  part  of  their  fleet 
was  destroyed  li\  ii  storm,  antl  the  remainder  taken  by  an  English  vessel,  which  sold 
them  as  slaves  in  the  West  India  Islands  (pp.  11,  12).  After  passing  the  settlement 
of  the  French  Huguenots,  which  ho  describes  as  already  a  thriving  comnuinity,  he 
\isits  the  •' Seretees  or  Santees"  (Zantee.s),  some  of  whose  customs  he  descril)es  in 
passing.  Their  corn-cribs  si't  up  on  posts,  and  made  tight,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
\ermin,  resembled  those  which  we  have  often  seen  among  the  farmers  and  smaller  planters 
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wild  liiUL-  siicccodcil  tliciii  im  tln'ir  soil,  xiivo  tliat  tlio  iniMliTii  crili  is  nsiinlly  iiPiircr  the 
mdiind  Mini  less  cin  riiilv  sccMriil.  Their  Imi'iiil  ciisldiiis  were  ipcciiliar.  '•  Near  tlicsi' 
fubins  ari'  several  tdiiilis  iiiaile  aller  the  iiiannei'  ol'  these  Imliiiiin.  the  laiyest  and 
fliieli'st  til'  iheiii  was  tlie  sepidelire  (if  llie  late  //i<li(iii  kintr  ni'  tiie  \iiif(<s,  a  man  dl' 
):i'eat  pdwer.  nut  only  anioui;'  his  own  snlijeets.  hut  dreaded  hy  the  neiLddMainu'  nations 
liir  his  preat  valor  iind  cdnduet.  The  niannei'  of  tlieir  interment  is  thns  —  a  mole  or 
jiyramid  of  earth  is  raised,  the  mould  thereof  hein^  worked  very  smooth  and  e\en, 
Honietinu'H  liigher  or  lower,  aecordin;?  to  the  dijinity  of  the  [lerson  whose  monument  it 
is.  On  the  lop  thereof  is  an  undirella,  made  ridjre-ways  like  the  roof  of  a  luiuse.  This 
is  supjiorted  hy  nine  stakes  or  small  posts,  the  j;ravi'  liein,:;  ahoiit  six  or  eight  leet  in 
li'niith.  and  fom"  leet  in  hreadth.  about  wliieh  is  hun.i;  .iionrds.  feathers,  and  other  such 
like  tro[)liies.  placed  there  by  the  dead  man's  ndatious.  in  respect  to  him  in  the  j^ravc. 
The  other  part  of  tlu'  fniu'rul  rites  ari'  thus — as  soon  as  the  party  is  dead,  they  lay  the 
corpse  upon  ii  jiiece  of  bark  in  the  sun.  seasouiuj;'  or  einl)almin,u  it  with  a  snndl  root 
iK'aten  to  powder,  which  looks  as  red  as  verndlion  ;  the  same  is  niixi'd  with  hears' oil,  to 
Ijeautily  the  hair.  After  the  carcass  has  laid  a  day  or  two  in  the  sun,  they  remove  it 
nud  lay  it  upon  crotches  cut  on  purpose  for  the  support  thereof  from  the  I'arth,  then 
they  anoint  it  all  over  with  the  liirementioned  inuretlients  of  the  powder  of  this  root, 
and  bears'  oil.  AVhi'U  it  is  so  done,  they  cover  it  o\er  very  exactly  with  the  bark  of 
the  pine  or  cy[)rcss  tree,  to  pre\ent  any  rain  to  fall  upon  it,  sweeping'  the  ground  very 
ck'au  all  about  it.  Some  ui'  his  nearest  of  kin  brings  all  tlii'  ti'Uiporal  estate  he  was 
posses.scd  of  at  his  death,  iis  guns,  bows  and  arrows,  beads,  leathers,  match-coat.  lie. 
This  relation  is  the  chief  mourner,  being  clad  in  moss,  and  a  sticlc  in  his  hand.  ke(-')i;\':; 
a  mournful  ditty  for  three  or  lour  days,  his  face  being  black  with  the  smoke  of  i).Uli- 
piiie  mixed  with  bears'  oil.  All  the  while  he  tells  the  dead  man's  relations,  and  the 
rest  of  the  spectators,  who  that  dead  person  was.  and  of  the  great  feats  peii'ormed  in 
his  liR'time;  all  that  he  speaks  tending  to  the  praise  of  the  defunct.  As  soon  as  the 
llesh  grows  mellow,  and  will  cleave  from  the  bone,  they  get  it  oil'  and  burn  it.  making 
the  Ijones  very  clean,  then  anoint  them  with  thi'  ingredients  aforesaiil,  wrapping  up  the 
skull  (very  carefully)  in  a  cloth,  artilicially  woven  of  possiim.s'  hair.  The  bones  they 
carefully  preserve  in  a  wooilen  box,  every  year  oiling  and  cleansing  them.  Dy  these 
means  they  preserve  them  for  nniny  ages,  that  you  may  see  an  Iitilian  in  pos.se.ssion  of 
the  bones  ot'  his  grandfather,  or  some  of  his  relations  of  a  h>nger  anti(|nity.  They  have 
other  sorts  of  tonilw,  as  when  an  Indinn  is  slain,  in  that  very  jjlace  they  make  a  hea[) 
of  stones,  (or  sticks,  where  stones  are  not  to  Ije  found)  :  to  this  memorial.  e\('i'y  liiill'in 
that  passes  by,  adds  a  stone  to  augment  the  heap,  in  respect  to  the  decease<l  hero," 
(])j).  2\,  '22.)  In  another  place,  Lawson  lepresents  the  Indians  as  making  a  roof  of 
//(////  iri«t(f,  or  pitch-pine  over  the  graves  of  the  more  distinguislu'il.  coNering  it  with 
hark  and  then  with  earth,  leaving  the  body  thus  in  a  subterranean  \ault.  mitil  the  tiesh 
(piits  the  bones.     The  l)ones  are  then  taken  up.  (deaned.  jointed,  clad  in  white-dressed 
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<loor-HkiiiH,  1111(1  Inid  nwny  in  tlic  <,>iiii>i/ir:iiii.  wliicli  is  tlic  rnynl  tomh  or  hiiriiil-iilmc     <> 
llu'ir  kiii;:x  tiinl  win-ciiplaiiis.  hi'liii;'  ii  iiinrc  imi^niilici'iit  ciiliiii.  rciircd  at  tlic  imlilic 
('xi«'iisi>.     Tliis  (,hii'i'i/toui  i.s  nil  (ilijt'ct  dl'  vciRTntioii,  in  which  the  writer  fiivn  lie  has 
kiinwii  tile  iviiiL;.  old  men.  iiiid  coiijiiidis,  to  (<iieiid  sevenil  days  witli   their  idols  and 
dead  l\iiij;s,  anil  into  which  he  could  never  ,i;ii in  adniittanci'."  (pii.  17'.t-ISli.) 

After  travellinji'  ahoiit  sevent\-li\e  iiiiies,  whicii  occniiicd  them  alMnit  live  days,  they 
reacheil  tlie  town  of  the  Coiinarces.  This  he  descrihcs  as  consist iiijj;  of  some  do/en 
houses,  though  the  tribe  had  ofti'ii  stra,i:,i:lin,i,'  plantations  up  and  down  the  country. 
lie  11)1111(1  tlu'in  occiipyin;.'  the  river  bottoms.  ha\iii,i:'  '•curious  ihy  marshes  and  savan- 
nahs" near.  They  had  hiriK?  stores  of  "chinkapin  nuts,"  kejit  in  larjic  baskets  for 
use;  and  "hickory  lints."  which  tlie\'  bi'at  betwixt  two  j;reat  stones,  "then  sifl  llu'iii. 
and  so  thicken  their  vi'iiison  broth  therewith-;  the  small  slkdls  precipitatinii-  to  tlie 
Ixittoin  of  the  jiot,  while  the  kernel,  in  the  form  of  Hour,  mixes  with  the  li(pior.  Hotli 
these  lints  iiiiide  into  meal  make  a  curious  soup. '     When  he  arrived  aiiionu'  tiieiii.  he 

ame.  wiiich.  thoui;li  he  looked   upon   it   iiir  two 


lolllKl 


tl 


le  women  I'li^aiied  ni  some  <• 


hours,  he  could  not  understaiid.     "Their  arithmetic  was  ke|)t  with  a  heap  of  Im/ii 


f:rani. 


II 


e  re[)reseiits  tliesi 


Ind 


laiis  as 


iind  and  ailiilile  to  the  Knulish.  the  (,>ueeii 


bi'in^' verv  kind ;  uivin.n  lis,"  sa\s  he,  "what  rarities  her  cabin  all'orded ;  as /o/jAW///, 


made  with  /m/ii 


orii  and  dried  iieaclies,"  (pp.  'JS,  'J'-'.)     The  existence  of  the  peach 


anions  the  Indians  he  elsewiiere  adduces  as  e\  ideuce  of  the  ciistern  ori'jin  of  the  Indian 


trihi 


(p.  170.)      .\nd  we  may  here  allude  to  the  c 


ircnm.-lance 


tiiat  one  of  the  finest 


Viirii'ties  ( 


if  th 


peach  we  now  (  njoN' 


ill  Carolina.  Is  coinmonh'  known  as  "the  Indian 


1" 


.•h 


variety  wo  have  not  met  with  at  the  north.     The  si'wee  or  Carolina  bean 


known  over  the  United  States.  Iiears  the  name  of  the  Si'wee  Indians.     The  red  or  cow 
]ica.  one  of  the  most  useful  crops  of  the  south.  Lawsoii  partook  of  amonji'  the  Indians; 


aiul  then,  the  Indian  corn  and  to 


I'o  we  have  received  from  the  native  tribes,  as  wo 


have  received  various  other  vejietablcs  whicli  oiir  jiardcus    yield    from  tho  Africans 


anion";  us,  s 


uch  as  tho  e;z'g-lilaiit  or  (iiiinea  sipiash.  tiie  okra  or  ,;iunibo,  the  (luinea  c 


orii 


and  other  vegetable  productions.  "Those  Congarees  lia\e  abundanco  of  cranes  and 
.storks  in  their  savannahs.  They  take  them  helbro  they  can  tly.  and  breed  them  as 
tamo  and  familiar  as  a  dmijr-hill  fowl.  They  had  a  tame  crane  at  one  of  these  caliius 
that  was  scarce  less  than  six  feet  in  hcijiht,  his  head  being  round,  with  a  shiniu,^'  natu- 
ral crimson  line  which  tli(\v  all  have."  (p.  '2'.).)      In  another  place  ho  says,  "They  aro 


above  live  feet  liiiih  when  ex  ten 


tl 


leir  (luills 


are  oxci'lleut   for  pons;   tin 


tk'sh 


makes  tho  best  broth,  yet  it  is  hard  to  di.uost.     Th(\v  aro  easily  bred,  and  are  excellent 


ill  a  jrarden  to  destroy  froixs,  wor 


ins,  and  other  voriuin.  (|)i).  II").  1  Hi, 
so  are  a  very  eoinelv  sort  of  Indiiti 


II 


o  extol: 


th 


then 


Delll'J 


li'iiii/ij  o['  the  (,'oiijiaroos.  "  Th 
strange  diU'oreiieo  in  the  ]ir()poilioii  and  beauty  of  these  heatiieiis.  'i"he  women  here 
aro  as  handsome  as  most  J  lia\i'  met  vvithai.  tliere  being  several  line-llngcrcd  broiinet- 
tas  among  tiieni."     'J'lieir  lioxiiiUilllj/  is  ap|)lan(lod.     "When  their  play  was  ended,  the 
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kiiiir  or  Custifn's  wil'c  ijivitcil  ii-<  iiitu  Iht  ciiliin.     (Tli 


'11  t)f  llif  trilw  well'  iilwiit 


oil  a  liiiiitiiiu:  ('X|i('ilitiiiii.)  ••  'I'lif  linliiin  kiiius  alwavs  I'litci'laiiiin;.'  traM-llcis.  t-itluT 
F.iiijU-li  nr  liiilliiii  ;  liikiiii;'  it  as  a  irrcal  all'innt  if  tlicv  \y.\-<*  li\  tlirii  caliiii-'.  and  t;ikt' 
nil  llit'ir  (Miarlcrs  at  an\  iillifr  linHini's  Iion^c,    TIu'  (inwii  H»'t  vii'tiialu  In'lori'  uh.  wliii'li 


i|  I'liniiilinii'iit  llicv  nM' 


li'llCIMI 


Iv  a-*  !*i»n\  as  vdii  coiiii'  iiiiilcr  tlu-ir  roDl', 


'I'lic  (•ncfii  iiiit  us 


a  1^1  MK 


1  liicaklast  ln'Hni'  we  k'l'l  liric, 


\ '.'ill II  : 

Till'  I'oMow  iii^-  iiistanri'  nl' 

lit'  liail  II  viMiiii^  cliilil.  wliitii  was 


ini'ilii'MJ  practice  ncciii rcil  as  an  accniiipaiiiiiiciit. 

iniicli  alHictcil  with  the  clmlick  ;  liir  which  (listi'iiipcr  Mho  iuriiwd  a  root  in  water,  wliich 
this  ,<jii>  limk  into  iicr  iimnth  ami  spnrtcil  it  iiilo  llii'  inl'aiit's, 
••  AI'tiT  we  hat!  cafi-n,  wc  set  out  with  our  new  ^iiiiik'  lor  llio 


as  iu'ld  in  II 


jiiiinl 


wiiicii  ;;ave  it  ease, 


Wateree  ImlhttiK"  (pp.  'JS-.'ltl.) 

The  Coimarees  ai'i'  repifsented  as  a  peopk-  inconsideralik'  tiir  iiuiiiIhts.  ••These 
liiiHiiiis  aic  a  siiiall  people,  iiavinj;  lust  iniicli  oi'  their  {"ornier  nninlu'i's  by  intestine 
liniils;  Init  inn.st  liy  the  siiimII-ihix.  which  hath  ol'leii  visited  them,  sweepin^r  away 
whole  towns;  occasioned  liy  the  iininoderate  i^oxcrnineiit  (improper  treatineiil )  ol'theiii- 


sehcs    III    their   sickness. 


N 


or  do 


1    I' 


!\now  an 


V  sava-icM  that    have    tradeil   \\ith    tin 


/■.'iii/li^/i.  liiit   what  lia\t'  Iieeii    i;ival   losers   hy  this  ilisteiiiper.   (p.   liS. 


I'litti 


iin-  the 


W'lh 


I'lv  am 


1  ( 'liiilciirti  Iiitli 


I'liri 


ill  coin|iansoii.  he  says. 


Tl 


lis  nation  is  more  po|)ii- 


lons  than  the  ('iiiii/iini>*  and  their  iieij^hliors;'  yet  understand  not  one  another's  speei 


ip 


IJiit   the  Wiiterees.  on   their  part,  were  despised  hy  the  Waxsaws 


a  ••! 


loor 


)rt    of     lllt/i: 


anil  aiuoiiL 


last  tlie\'  I'oiiiid  more  sl\k'  and  a  hi'^her  manner  of 


UVIIIL] 


(pp. 


.—'id.  et 


.) 


The  next  notice  we  lind  of  the  Conuart'es.  is  fourteen  or  (ifteeii  years  later.     In  171"i, 


to  th 


ilea 


t  di 


isapiiointmi'iit  of  the  inhaliitanls  of  Carolina,  the  Comiarees.  the  Catawhas, 


ind   the  Clieroki'cs.  united  with   tl 


aniasees  in  a  war  of  extermination  ajrainst   the 


ilonists,     'I'he  conspiracy  emldiiced  e\ery  tribe  iVoni  Florida  to  the  t'tii)0  Fei 


Tl 


10 


southern  (hvision  of  the 


Iiidi 


laii   force  con 


listed  of  alM)ut  (iOdO  hownieii ;   tiie  northern, 


among  wiioni  were  tiio  Congarees.  of  hetweeii  (KKt  and  lUllO.  The  ina.ssacre  of  I'okii- 
taligo  was  jierpet rated  hy  the  southern  division;  the  cluiri'li  of  utoHo  was  hiirnt,  nnd  all 
the  inliaiiitants  south  of  Cliarleston  Hod  liir  refugo  to  that  city,  or  were  iniserahly  slain 
liy  the  cruel  enemy;  such  a.s  liad  no  friends  among  them  being  subjected  to  the  Hercest 


oiiL'areos,  ailvaiiceil  hevom 


1  Iv 


tortures.  Tiie  northern  division,  among  whom  were  the  (' 
(loose  creek  on  tlu'  way  to  Charleston,  and  murdered  the  family  of  John  llearne. 
During  this  expedition.  Captain  Thomas  IJarker,  who  opposed  them  with  a  com|iany  of 
about  ninety  mounted  militia,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and.  with  several  of  his  men,  was 
slain;  and  in  the  (ioose  creek  settlement,  .seventy  white  men  ami  li)rty  negroes,  who 
had  hastily  entrenched  themselve.s,  rashly  agreeing  to  terms  of  peace,  admitted  the; 
Indians  within  their  breastwork  and  were  by  thein  inhumanly  butchered.     After  tho 


'  lie  readied  tlicm  ut  ,1  distance  of  tliirly-ciglit  milea. 


ANTK^l   ITIES. 
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YniiiiiKsi'"'  war  wiis  lir()iiv:lit  to  ii  cln-ic  In  (iiuiinur  ('rincii.  tlic  ('<mj{iircH'H  hcciii  In  Imvu 
coiiIIiumI  tlii'iiWfls'cH  til  tlifir  mn-iciit  liiiiiiils.  In  17--.  .xoiuc  ('i;ilit  \f.\ra  iii'tcr,  ii  lort  m- 
(jriirri^nii  was  in  cxiMti'iu'c  iiinuii^'  tlitni  to  priilfct   tlic  fcttlciiH'iitM   litlow  I'lurii  lio^lili' 


iiiciii>ioii       III  IToO-l' 


Tl 


inlllll- 


Ml 


lUcll   ll|l  inr*  lllioi 


Ii-  iiriir  this  I'lii't.  \{^  M\ 


Imliiin   tr;i(|('i',   iiml    Inul.   |i<'i'li:i|is,    Iiitii    |ii' iIimI   \<y  utlirl'i   ill   tlir  .xiiiiii'  i-ii|i:iiMt\ ,   lis 

travclliii;;  iiu'ivlmut!*.'  At  wliut  tiim'  tlir  ('iiiiniin'f.x  ili.sii|i|it'iui'i|  I'lniii  llicir  iiiiriciit 
liiiiints  is  not  tu'i-iirati'ly  Unowii.  (Irants  wito  nimlr  in  Aiiicliii  to\viis|ii|i.  laid  nut  mi 
till- 

CotI 


iillicrn  .-^iili'  of  till'  Coiijrarri'.  as  carls'  as    17o'),  iinil  in  tiif  townsliiji  nl'  Saxf 

'riiiiinas  Itiown.  Imlian  tiaiU'i'  itt  Coiiifarcc, 


la.  nor 


111  of  Anii'lia,  in  17: 


III  I 


I  •I'l, 


Oil!    Kort.  |imrliasi'(l  ol'  tin-  WatiTrrs   tlic   lamN   Ih'Iuitii    tlii'  SaiiU'c   (( 'onuiU'ii')   ami 
AVaU'i't'i'  as  far  ii|i  iis   the  Calawlia    l'"orilinu-l'iari 


AlionI   this  tinii'  then,  wi-   nia\- 


.sii|)])osi'  tlii'V  li(';^an  to  rhaii;.'!'  thrir  ri'siili'iici'.  What  lit'i'iiiiu-  of  thi'iii,  liistorv  ilocs  not. 
iiituiiii  us;  hilt  thi-y  i)rolial)l_\  wilhilri'W  to  Iho  north-wi'stcru  jmrt  of  tla-  SliiU',  iiml 
wiTi'  nirr^i'il  ill  till'  Linal  ImmU-  nl'  tin-  ('iu'ioki'i's. 


X'iM'ioiis  iiii|ih<ni('iits  anil  iitmsils  of  thr  * 


oiiiiai'i'i's 


liavo  hi'i'ii  foiiiiil  ahoiit  till'  i>lari's 


of  llirir  iliriiii'r  almili' 


Tl 


I'  sniaiii 


III 


iiii|ilrnii'iits  jiavi'  (lar 


tiv  1.1 


'11  |iloiiuiii'il  ii|i  in  tht 


fii'lil.  anil  partly  thry  lia\i'  hi'i'ii  pii'ki'il  ii|>  .siiiri-  tin'  IVi'slu't  of  iNoli.  1  have  many 
liiniilri'il  arrow  ami  spear  lieails.  ami  many  iiioie  are  in  tlii'  possession  of  otlii'i's.  'I'lii- 
loiif^cst  of  llieiii  is  four  inches  ami  a  half  in  lem:th — the  shortest  less  th:iu  tlii'i'i'-fonrths 
of  an  iiiih.     Some  are  of  i|iiari/.  otiiers  of  Hint,  others  of  jasper,  othiis  of  liorn-stone, 


ami  a  few  of  eoaiM'r  materia 


Anil  as  to  till'  color,  llies'  are  {>['  all   the  var 


ions  lilies 


which  these  several  mineral  siilHtances  assiinie.  Sonu'  arc  of  iKaiitifiil  shape  ami 
colors,  ami  e\i|iiisiti'l\-  tianieii  li\  liie  |)roci'ss  of  cliip|)inf;  ile.-crilicil  on  p.  |(i7.  \'oI.  III. 
of  Hist,  ami  Coml.  of  •he  imlian  Trihes.     The  last  one.  on  the  lower  Icft-haml  corner 


>f  tl 


[Mat 


e.  seems   to   he  a  piece 


of  stone,  iliviilcil  acconlin^  to  its  natural  clcava" 


preparatory  to  heiii^r  maimfactureil  into  a  spear-lieail.     Aiiioni:   the  luimlier  may  1k> 
louiiil  some  with  Jajrgcd  eiliics  eviilcntly  «lesij;ncd  for  llsh-spcars.     With  a  mai;iiifyiiig 


ass 


mil  in  till'  clear  sunliy;lif.  the  form  of  those  various  arrow-lu'ads  iiiav  U'  seen,  ai 


il 


till'  material  of  each  jirctty  well  iinderstood.  At  the  iMittom  of  the  Plate  and  lyinj:  on 
the  talile.  are  several  other  imiilcments.  At  the  extreme  left  is  an  axe  of  ><toiie  six 
and  a  half  inches  loiiii'  liy  three  hroail,  with  a  irroove  around  the  head  to  receive  the 
liMmlle.     Next  are  two  .stone  chisels  or  lleshini;  instruments,  .six  indies  loii"'  l)\  two  ami 


'  .Tmirnal.s  of  CrMincil  Itnusc,  Offu-c  of  Pcprotary  of  .'•talo,  (^iluniliin,  S.  ('. :  Vols.  X.  ami  XII.  Antliniiy 
I'ark,  one  of  tlio  first  .xcllliTs  in  Nc-wliorry  distriit,  nml  nlivp  in  ISOll,  travcUcil,  in  lTi")S,  a  few  limidrcil  miles 
aiming  tlie  Iniliaiis  west  of  tlio  .Vilcplianies.  lie  found  .-ieveral  white  men,  Seoteli  and  Irisli,  wlio  said  tlicy  had 
lived  ns  traders  aniotig  the  Indians  of  tho-io  rei;ioMs  for  twenty  years;  a  few  fir  f  >rty  or  fifty,  and  one  si.\ty  ye:irs. 
One  nf  them  said  he  had  upwards  of  .seventy  ehildren  and  i;riiidehildren  in  the  iialion.  If  the.se  stories  are 
true,  the  oldest  of  the.se  traders  must  have  taken  up  his  nhnde  among  these  Indians,  UK)  miles  west  of  Cliarleston, 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  white  population  of  Carolina  extended  scarcely  twenty 
miles  from  the  sea-eoast.      Itanisay,  Vol.  I.,  p.  MS. 

■  Journals  of  Oouneil,  Vols.  X.,  XII. 
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I'  ai> 


I 


oiio-fomtli  liro;i(1.  iiiul  one  iiiul  m  IimU'  iiii'lics  tliick,  imd  at  tlio  ri,i:lit  liMiiil  conior  a 
liiillowcil  stiinc.  on  wliicli  tlicst'  iiiipKMiu'nts  wcro  I'oniU'd  ])y  oontiniial  altiition.  Near 
tliis  is  a  IVajiiiicnt  ol'  a  tiil)L'  of  stoiio,  porlbnitcd  and  Ibrna'd  with  as  nuicli  ai'cnracy  as 
ir  tnnu'd  in  a  lathe. 


The  aliove  is  a  rnde  ontlino  ol"  tliis  tnhe  or  pil)e.  ami  of  its  exact  dimensions. 

In  Plate  l(i.  Fijr.  A.  are  speeiniens  of  the  iiots  or  vases  which  were  washed  np  \>y 
the  ll(M)d  in  the  Conjiaree  Kiver,  in  Au;:nst.  ISoli.  Tlie  water,  dm'ini!'  this  freshet,  rose 
in  this  river  six  I'eet  abo\e  the  jzreat  IVeshct  of  IS  Id;  and  will  long  ))e  reineinliered  for 
its  s\vee[iing  destruction,  and  tlu'  loss  of  human  life.'  It  surpassed,  too.  the  freshet  of 
IT'.H'i.  pi>[)nlar]y  called  '• 'i'lie  Yazoo  Fri'shet."  l>nt  the  most  stri]<in;j;  evidence  of  the 
nnexampled  rise  of  waters  in  this  stream,  is  the  nncovering  of  the  innnerous  gra\'es  of 
the  ('onjraree  Indians  (as  is  sn]iposed),  and  the  disclosure  of  their  remains  liy  tlii^ 
waters  of  this  lioud.  'I'licse  nations  would  select  their  place  of  liurial  in  a  spot  which 
the\'  lK'lie\-cd  hii;h  aIio\e  the  reach  of  the  river,  and  which  ueitliei'  they  mir  their 
fathers  hail  vwv  known  oveillowed.  The  extent  of  ground  over  which  these  grav(>s 
are  scattered,  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  shows  that  it  was  a  huorite  place  of  se[)ul- 
tnre.  and  had  been  long  used  as  such.  No  Indians  haxc  \isiti'd  there  since  about 
IT.'JT— III;  and  the  time  when  interments  were  liegnn  by  them  is  wholly  unknown. 
They  have  probably  ])een  made  here  for  centuries.  On  the  plantation  of  .Mr.  .lesse  De 
Bruhl,  now  belonging  to  (  ol.  .1.  K.  Marshall  and  Dr.  Samuel  Fair,  the  rixcr  broke 
through  the  cotton-helds  in  several  jilaces.  making  new  chamiels  for  its  surplus  waters, 
anil  scooi)ing  out  the  eai'tli  to  the  depth  of  from  three  to  live  fei't.  Numerous  Indian 
graves  were  thus  exposed  to  Aiew.  the  earth  being  cairied  away  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  graves.  In  these  graves  the  skeletons  were  lying,  in  a  state  fif  toleraldi'  ])reser- 
vation.  The  excavation  to  receive  the  l)ody  seems  to  have  been  about  three  feet  long, 
by  about  two  feet  wide,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram;  and  the  body  to  have  been 
Hexed,  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  breast,  the  hei'ls  to  the  hams,  the  head  bent  forward 
till  the  chin  touched  the  breast-bone,  and  the  hands  crossed  over  the  legs.  They 
seemed  then  to  have  been  laid  on  the  left  side,  and  the  head  of  the  graves  to  have 
])oinfed  promiscuously  to  I'itlier  point  of  the  compass.  Thi!  skull-bones  in  this  locality 
wi're  so  fragile  that  none  of  them  could  be  brought  away  mIioIc.  though  often  bones, 
such  as  the  vertebra'  of  the  s[iine  (see  right  hand  corner  of  Fig.  A),  tlie  hunes  of  the 
thigh,  arm,  and  leg.  could  be  obtained  in  any  ipiantity.    A  cranium  from  the  adjoining 

'  (.'ul.  Williiiin  S|H'ncor  IJiuwti,  Chiei'  Kiiginocr  uf  tuo  (Jiviiivillo  Itailroad,  met  tiis  Jciitli  in  thi.s  lloinl,  wliilc 
engageJ  in  official  lUity. 
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plantation  of  Colonel  Ilnmpton,  which  also  ahounds  in  Indian  relics,  will  be  exhibited 
in  Plate  10,  Fig.  D.     At  a  short  distance  from  these  graves,  and  indeed  interspersed 
among  them,  were  found  many  earthen  jars  or  vases,  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  Fig. 
A.     Some  were  buried  less  deep,  and  were  washed  up  and  broken  in  pieces,  hy  the 
violence  of  the  waters.     Indeed,  the  whole   plantation   along  the   river  banks  was 
strewed  with  fragments  of  broken  pottery,  bones,  and  teeth,  from  the  washed-up  skele- 
tons, in  good  presei'vfvtion.     The  large  jar  lying  on  its  side,  in  Plate  .3,  and  which  is 
IVom  the  nuiseum  of  Dr.  Fair,  was  found  uncovered,  in  an  erect  position,  its  mouth 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  uncovered  graves,  and  filled  with  earth,  with  some  whitish 
fragments,  as  of  lime,  or  decayed  bones,  interspersed.    It  had  a  small  hole  broken  in  it 
at  the  bottom,  as  seen  in  the  Plato,  which  was  stopped  on  the  inside  by  a  smooth  flat 
pebble,  to  be  seen  lying  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  table  supporting  the  vase.     None 
were  found  without  this  fractured  aperture  in  the  bottom.     If  human  remains  were 
interred  in  these  vases,  the  aperture  may  have  been  made  for  the  escape  of  the  liquid 
humons  of  the  decaying  body.     Tiio  height  of  this  jar  is  1  foot  7  inches ;  the  diameter 
of  its  mouth,  14 J  inches;  its  circumference  in  the  largest  part,  o  feet  10  inches.     The 
one  standing  erect  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  bottom,  Avhich,  as  was  the  case  with  all  the 
rest,  was  of  the  shape  of  the  small  end  of  an  egg.     The  height  of  this  vase,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  l.'rl   inches;  its  diaTneter,  from  lip  to  lip  across  the  brim,  123  inches;  its 
greatest  circumference,  ."j  feet,  •']  inches.     These  vases  are  all  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
resembling,  in  general,  that  of  the  vase  in  Plate  22,  Fig.  1,  Vol.  I.,  Hist,  and  Cond. 
of  Indian  Tribes;  and  they  are  ornamented  with  minute  figures,  which  a  strong  magni- 
fier will  reveal  in  the  daguerreotype,     (hi  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  table  is  a  lump 
of  cla}',  indurated  on  one  side  by  heat,  and  bearing  the  finger-marks  of  the  women  and 
children ;  evidently  a  lump  of  the  very  clay  out  of  which  these  vessels  were  wrought, 
as  it  was  left  by  the  Indian  potter.     On  the  two  corners  of  the  table  represented  in 
Fi-      I,  are  fragments  of  broad  shallow  vessels,  of  which  none  were  found  whole,  which 
may  have  been  covers  for  those  vases,  or,  as  they  have  a  Hat  bottom  on  which  they 
could  rest,  they  may  have  been  broad  pans  used  lor  culinary  purposes.     The  diameter 
of  one  of  these  crocks  is  16  inches;  the  breadth  of  the  flat  bottom  4  inches;  the  height 
5'i  inches;  the  edge  turned  over  inwards,  sometimes  smooth,  and  sometimes  crimped 
or  serrated.     In  front  of  the  upright  jar  is  a  peculiar  discoidal   stone  of  whitish, 
translucent  quartz,  formed  with  perfect  regularity,  with  a  saucer-like  depression  on 
either  side,  the  one  exactly  corresponding  to  the  other.    The  difficulty  is  to  understand 
1k)w  so  unyielding  a  material  could  be  formed  so  truly  by  any  instrument  the  Indian 
was  known  to  possess.     When  once  made,  the  discoidal  vessel  might  lie  used  for  grind- 
ing colors,  or  for  any  similar  purpose.     Next  to  this  is  a  regularly  formed  earthen 
crucible,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  modern  arts,  and  bearing  marks  of  the  fire ;  its 
height  about  .'5i  inches,  its  width  at  the  top  2i.     Whether  used  for  melting  ores  before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man,  or  in  the  melting  of  lead  for  bullets  after  they  became 
Pt.  IV.  — 21 
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ac(|iiaintc(l  with  the  wliito  man's  arms,  avc  i-annot  say.  A  chewed  leaden  bullet  was 
picked  u[)  on  the  MUiTace  of  the  ground,  near  these  remains.  But  the  white  man  has 
long  resided  on  the  same  territory  wliich  the  Indian  made  his  favorite  resort  l)efore 
liim  ;  tlie  dilapidated  dwelling  of  Governor  Pincl<ncy  being  within  a  few  feet  of  "  the 
wash"  which  laid  bare  these  graves.  Fort  Gran  by,  too,  at  which  there  was  smart 
sivirniisiiing  during  the  Revolution,  was  not  far  oil",  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river; 
and  Whig  and  Tory  may  have  wandered,  and  did  wander,  over  the  same  s>ot.  The 
eruci))le  appears  to  be  of  the  same  material  with  tlie  other  jwttery.  Next  these  is 
seen,  in  the  Plate,  a  very  minute  vessel  of  a  redder  pottery,  an  inch  and  a  half  high, 
and  one  inch  and  three-quarters  in  its  largest  diameter,  whith  was  either  a  child's  toy, 
or  used  for  holding  some  liquids  of  snuill  ([uantity.  It  might  l)e  aj)i)ropriate  for  holding 
colors,  when  these  were  re<iuii'cd.  The  next  small  object  is  a  very  curious  ves.sel  of 
earth,  ([uite  heavy,  of  a  dark  chocolate  color,  a  little  less  tlian  2  inches  in  height,  oJ 
in  its  largest  diameter,  2i  inches  from  inside  to  inside  of  its  brim,  covered  over  with 
two  rows  of  processes,  or  blinit,  spine-liice  protuberances,  and  pierced,  though  not  quite 
through  to  the  insidcs,  with  a  row  of  holes  at  regular  intervals,  as  an  ornamental 
device.  The  vertebra>  on  the  right-hand  corner,  have  Iwfore  been  alluded  to.  The 
whole  collection  on  the  table  is  surrounded  by  a  comparatively  modern  product  of 
Indian  art  —  an  arrow-shaped  basket  of  the  modern  Choctaws,  the  prop  suj)iM)rting 
which  interferes  somewhat  with  tiie  outline  of  the  vase  beneath  it. 

Fig.  B,  Plate  IG,  exhibits  several  specimens  of  broken  pottery  from  the  Indian 
burial-place.     Specimens  of  other  Ji<ji ires  might  be  furnished. 

Fig.  C,  Plate  IG. — At  the  ))ottom  of  the  plate  is  a  vase,  perfect,  except  a  verj-  .small 
fragment  broken  from  the  edge.  The  form  of  this  jar  is  the  same  as  the  lower  half  of 
the  large  jar  in  Plate  2  would  make,  if  cut  from  the  superior  half  It  is  .seven  and 
live-eighths  inches  in  height  and  nine  and  seven-eighths  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top. 
It  was  found  while  digging  in  a  bank  at  the  Saluda  Factory,  two  miles  from  this  place. 
It  has  no  hole  in  the  Ixjttom  like  those  found  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Congaree.  It  ccm- 
tained,  when  found,  human  Ixir.os.  It  Mongs  to  tlie  museum  of  Robert  W.  Gibljc.s, 
M.  D.,  who  has  kindly  furnished  this  and  .several  other  specimens  now  delineated.  Thi.s 
seems  to  .settle  the  question  as  to  the  design  of  these  vases.  A  stdl  more  striking  proof 
of  the  same  is  furnished  by  the  mu.seum  of  the  South  Carolina  College.  It  has  the 
fragments  of  a  large  vase,  of  the  form  of  those  in  Fig.  A.  It  has  al.«o  the  skull  found 
in  this  vase.  There  were  evidently  two  skeletons  in  this  jar,  that  of  a  mother  an<l  her 
infimt  child,  and  the  size  of  the  vase  would  allow  the  Iwdies  of  both  to  be  compres.sod 
into  it.  On  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  this  vase  from  the  curvature  of  the  pieces 
remaining,  its  mouth  could  not  be  less  than  two  feet  across,  and  its  height  three  feet. 
This  jar  was  from  an  Indian  mound  near  Darlington,  in  which  great  numlwrs  were 
found.' 


'  Sec  Darlington  I''lag,  of  May  "lli,  1851. 
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There  can  lx>  no  doubt  then  that  these  jars  were  used  for  funeral  urns.  Some  con- 
tiiined  proliuldy  the  entire  remains  of  tiie  person  interred;  others  possibly  contained 
only  the  bones  of  the  ileceased  after  they  had  underiione  the  process  descrilwd  by  Law- 
son,  iu  the  extract  of  his  book  found  in  the  preceding  paj^es.  Lawson  Hpcaks  of  none 
of  the  Indians  of  his  day  as  buryinj^  in  fimeral  urns.  lie  is  of  the  opinion  that  these 
vases  are  '.lie  work  of  a  people  preceding  those  whom  our  forclathers  found  liere. 
Among  the  proofs  of  an  earlier  race,  he  mentions  the  discovery,  at  the  bottom  of  a  well 
twenty-six  fei't  deep,  of  '•  many  large  pieces  of  the  tulip  tree  and  several  other  sorts  of 
wood,  .H)nie  of  which  were  cjt  and  notched,  and  .some  srpiared,  as  the  joints  of  a  house 
are,  which  appeared  iu  the  judgment  of  all  that  saw  them,  to  be  wrought  with  iron 
instruments,  it  seeming  impossible  for  any  thing  made  of  stone  to  cut  wot)d  in  that 
manner."  "  The  next  argument  is,  the  earthen  pots  that  are  often  found  under  ground 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  banks  where  the  water  has  washed  them  away.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  broken  in  pieces;  but  we  find  them  of  a  different  .sort  in  comparison  of 
those  the  ludiuus  use  at  this  da}',  who  have  had  no  other  ever  since  the  English  disco- 
vered America.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  cannot  have  altered  them,  since  they  are 
thicker,  of  another  shape  and  composition,  and  nearly  approach  to  the  urns  of  the 
ancient  Romans,"  (p.  1711.) 

If  these  reasonings  of  Law.son  are  right,  the  relics  now  before  us  carry  us  up  to  the 
Ante-(J()hMn1)ian  period  without  the  possibility  of  doubt.  Although  the  Congarees  were 
found  in  occupancy  by  the  white  man,  they  may  not  have  resided  there  for  many 
generations.  The  Catawbas,  above  the  Wateree  in  their  locality,  migrated  into  the 
State  from  Canada,  driven  out  by  the  French  in  IGoU,'  and  the  Savannahs  came  from 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.^ 

At  the  Ixittom  of  the  jar  are  two  di.scoidal  stones,  the  one  at  the  right  hand  being 
of  conglomerate  or  pudding  stone,  three  and  three-eighths  inches  in  diameter  by  one 
and  one-eighth  inch  thick.  It  belongs  to  the  College  collection,  and  is  from  Tuscaloosa 
County,  Alabama,  and  wa.s  formerly  of  the  collection  of  Prof.  Brumly.  The  other 
measures  four  inches  in  diameter  by  one  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  is  from  the  col- 
lection of  Dr.  Gibbes.  On  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  table  are  two,  pipes,  one  of  them 
having  a  portion  of  the  stem  concealed  by  the  border  of  the  picture.  The  stem,  which 
is  broken,  is  five  inches  long,  the  bowl  two  inches  iu  height.  It  is  from  Newberry 
District,  a  relic  probably  of  the  Saludas,  and  is  of  reddish  brown  earthen.  The  other 
l)i[)e,  stem  one  and  one-eighth  inches,  bowl  two  and  one-quarter  inches  in  height,  is  of 
a  dark  brown  stone,  and  is  from  Abbeville  District.  The  discoidal  stone,  against  which 
Ibis  'eans,  is  from  Lexington  District,  the  territory  of  the  Congarees.  It  is  of  dark- 
coh^ed  (piart/..  The  other  object  of  the  same  kind  was  found  on  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
15enjamiu  Taylor,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  is  another  iclic  of  the  same  tribe.    This, 
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'  Documents  iu  tlio  Secretary  of  State's  Office,  Columbia,  South  Caroliua. 


'Lawson,  p.  171. 
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like  tlio  IVa.iiinont  in  Fig.  A,  is  of  solid  triuisliici'iit  <iiinrt/..  It  is  five  nnd  oiio-ciirlitli  inolics 
in  (liauK'ttT.  The  otlior  iiurroratod  siu'cimcn  is  live  smd  onc-liaH"  inclii's  in  (iiiinR'ti'r. 
Ik'jond  this,  is  a  stone  mortar  oi"  the  Sahuhi  Indians,  from  Newberry  District,  S:)iith 
Carolina,  the  cavity  (ive  and  one-half  by  four  inches. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  extreme  left  hand  of  the  Plate,  and  parti}'  hidtlen  by  the  liorder, 
is  an  interesting  relic,  the  form  and  dimen.sions  of  which  may  Ix;  better  known  by  thin 
rude  iKMi-and-ink  outline. 


The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  form  of  the  internal  cavity.  A  crease  on  the  outside, 
with  slight  circular  indentations,  is  nlso  rudely  sketched.  The  internal  cavity  lias  a 
small  cliambered  depression  at  the  botiom.  A  similar  relic  in  the  College  cabinet,  (to 
which  this  also  belongs,)  is  split  open,  and  reveals  a  like  construction.  This  latter 
specimen  was  found  by  Col.  E.  A.  Brenard,  of  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  nine 
feet  below  the  surface,  while  digging  for  gold.  There  were  no  signs  above  ground  that 
the  spot  had  ever  been  worked  as  a  mine ;  but  on  digging  down,  unmistakeable  evi- 
dences of  ancient  mining  were  discovered.  This  relii!  referred  to  was  made  of  the 
lUwolnmite  or  fire-stone,  found  in  that  vicinity,  and  used  by  Col.  Brenard  for  hearths 
in  his  iron-furnaces.  With  it  was  found  the  fragments  of  a  thick  earthen  pan.  It  is 
believed  by  Col.  Brenard  and  Prof,  lir-uuly  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  these  .specimens  and  these  facts,  that  the  one  was  used  as  a  crucible 
for  melting  gold,  and  the  other,  the  pan.  for  washing  the  ore.  If  ,so,  the  Indians  knew 
something  of  metallurgy,  at  least  in  n  ference  to  the  precious  metals.     The  Spaniard 
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Minu'lo  obtained  from  the  natives  ol'  llu-  Atlantic  const  of  Floriila,  A.  D.  1514,  small 
quantities  of  ffold  and  silver;  and  D'AIlson  in  1515  or  1510,  procured  by  barter,  from 
the  Indians  of  Conihaliee  in  this  State,  more  of  the  same  precious  metals.  The  relic 
pictured  above,  is  from  Beaufort,  the  ver}'  neighborhood  of  D'Allyon's  unfortunate 
expedition.  In  front  of  this  relic  is  an  oval  stone,  which,  because  imperfectly  exhil> 
ited  in  the  daguerreotype,  is  here  rudely  given. 


Tt  is  a  relic  of  the  Ccmgarees.  Returning  to  the  front  of  the  table,  we  next  find  there 
small  circular  stones,  one  and  one-eighth,  one  and  a  half,  and  one  and  seven-eighths 
inches  in  circumference.  These  were  probably  used  in  the  games  of  chance,  in  which 
Lawsoii  found  the  Congarec  women  engaged,  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands.  They 
are  relics  of  the  Cgngarecs. 

In  the  rear,  and  between  two  of  these,  is  a  curiously  shai)ed  object,  which  is  also 
on  the  left-hand  comer  of  Fig.  D,  though  somewhat  obscured  in  the  representation  by 
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n  |)iiiior  IiiIh'I  pasted  upon  it.     It  han  n  hollow  cavity,  and  two  liolcs  pansinf;  tlirongh 
it.  iiko  an  aniuli't.     Tiio  .siiapo  is  iviJivsontod  in  tlif  two  proci'ding  cuts. 

It  is  wrou^dit  out  of  greenstone.  The  relic  was  I'ound  in  Greenville  District,  South 
Carolina,  tlic  ancient  haunt  ol"  the  CherokeeH.  Inunodiately  Ix'hind  it  is  an  oval 
.stone  (of  greenstone),  worn  smooth  by  attrition;  and,  standing  on  its  base  by  this,  a 
pestle  of  lK)rn-stone,  its  base  slightly  convex.  Length  of  the  oval  Btonc,  five  and  a 
half  inches;  thickness,  three  and  a  half;  height  of  the  pestle,  four  and  a  half; 
diameter  at  the  base,  one  and  seven-eighths.  The  oval  stone  is  a  relic  of  the 
Congareea;  the  pestle  is  from  Mississippi.  liying  on  the  table,  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  pestle,  are  two  instruments  cut  out  of  bone,  of  very  curious  fonn.  Whether  used 
to  mi.\  paints,  or  whether  tali.>'nuuiic  charms,  is  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Some- 
what similar  shaped  objects,  only  of  large  proportions,  are  displayed  in  pictorial 
representations  of  the  Morais,  or  temples  of  the  Sandwich   Islanders.     They  were 


found  in  Green  County,  Alabama,  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Near  these,  in  the 
Plate,  are  two  pipes  of  steatite.  The  largest  of  these  is  within  one-eighth  of  twelve 
inches  in  length,  its  largest  diameter  two  and  three-eighth  inches,  the  orifice  at  one 
end  an  inch  and  a  lialf,  at  the  other,  one  inch.  The  other  pipe  is  seven  inches  long. 
Both  arc  fragments,  and  arc  from  Pickens  District,  South  Carolina.  Behind  these  is 
an  axe,  from  the  plantation  on  which  the  other  Congaree  relics  were  found,  leaning 
against  which,  is  an  axe  of  dilTerent  form,  and  another  smaller  one  lying  on  the  table. 
Their  outlines  are  represented  in  the  two  following  cuts. 
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The  next  cut  rcpresciitw  an  axe  or  hatchet  of  coarse  green-stone,  from  Edgefield. 


H 
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Tilt'  H)ll()\viiiy  cut  uIm)  ivpivwuttJ  ii  hntchet  IVoiu  Kilgflii'lil  District,  lull  m,v,  cotu-mj 
:r(.'C'ii-(*tono. 


On  till-  ri-lit-liiuul  (•(irniT  uf  the  liil.lc  is  n  \>\\»'  IVuni  AliU'villc  District,  iiml  Ih'm.ikI 
it  ii  fiirious  iiLstnuni'iit  ol'  lnowu  liiviniilitc,  IhuiiI  nt  iiuli  iiui.  Tlicy  mv  ri'ini'siiilid 
in  tlu>  tolluwiii''  cutH. 


Till'  lioli's  bciir  tlu'  marks  of  a  ll-ninlo  scrow  of  line  tliiviid.  Iiut  this  ni.iv  ii()ssi!)Iy 
hiiVL'  bfc'u  iniidf  hy  soiiit'  Iiiinl  tlnvatl-likc  suljstanci',  wountl  arouiul  simu'tliiuj^ 
compact,  and  scivwod  tightly  into  tiio  holes.  The  holes  do  nut  evtiiid  entirely 
through.  The  aliove  relic  was  brought,  hy  rroi'essor  ISrundy,  from  the  neighlMirhood 
of  Mobile. 

In  Fig.  D,  the  most  conspicuous  object  is  a  skull  IVoni  the  plantation  of  Colonel 
Wade  Ilauipton,  adjoining  the  one  on  which  the  i)rincipal  biu'ial-place  oi'  the 
(,'ongai'i'es  (or  their  iiredecessurs)  was  found.  Indian  relics  and  graves  also  a!H)und 
liere,  and  for  .some  distance  on  the  banks  of  this  river.  The  skiUls  have,  heretofore, 
crumbled  as  soon  as  exposed.  This,  by  great  care,  was  obtained  for  Doctor  U.  W. 
Cilibles,  by  whom  it  has  iM'en  furnished  for  tlie  purposes  of  this  essay,  with  many  of 
the  relics  here  described,  and  who  intends  it  for  the  Morton  collection,  in  the  Academy 
of  Natur.al  Sciences,  in  riiiladelphia.  The  proportions  of  the  .skidl  are  line,  and  fully 
confirm  the  accounts  given  by  Lawson  of  the  jjersomil  iK'auty  of  the  Congarees,  to 
whom  we  believe  this  skull  to  have  belonged.  The  dimensions  of  the  cranium,  as 
measured  by  Doctor  Gibbles,  are  as  follows  :  — 


.\NTI".'IITIKS.  \Q9 

"  Loiif^itiiilimil  (liiiiiii'tcr fl'7 

Iiiti'i'-jmrictiil C'.') 

Vi'iti.nl Cy'i 

l''rtiMt;il •!•'• 

Int(  r-iiiiir<t()iil  aicli Ili'l 

Iiilcr-iiiiistiiid   liiii> -l') 

(((•(•i|)itn-lVolllill    iinli 1  •'•''■• 

I'tiriiil   iiiij;l(' —  - 

InliTiial  ciiiiiiiilv " 

On  cillu'i'  ^iili'  til'  lliis  ^'l^llll.  ill  till'  I'liitc.  iiir  Indian  liatclicts,  or  iK-shinv:  'niHtruinontH, 
tlio  larj;i'st  II  iiiclicx  in  Icn^tli.  Auainst  llii.«t  Irans  a  goiyi'l  ul'  lini'  urainitl  j^rocn-stdnc, 
Til  ini'lu's  in  lu'i^iil.  11  in  its  lunadt'st  dianictcr.  Ikdow,  iit  IIk'  Ifl't  liand,  is  a  Hiiiall 
liiitrlii't.  or  Ili'siiiiiM-  insli'iniicnt,  li  indirs  in  lu-iulit.  A  Hat  oval  stone,  o 4  liy  I'l.a 
Ktonc  iliisi'l  or  ad/.o  nimilar  to  KiiT.  -.  Plato  .">'.»,  of  Hist.,  iti'.  of  tlii'  Indian  Trilics,  NOl. 
II.,  lint  narrower.  The  three  next  olijeets  have  hoen  tlion;iht  liv  scane  to  1h'  anni- 
lets,  iM'  neeU  oinaiiieiits ;  liy  othi'rs,  liave  U-eii  U-lieved  to  he  instrnin<'nls  for  twislinjj; 
liow-sl rings,  or  niakinfi  cord.  The.se  are  relies  of  the  Con^arees.  The  fonrtii  is  from 
n  locality  nnknown.  The  last,  towards  the  ri^?lit,  is  a  spear-head  of  iiorn-stone,  from 
Oran),'el)nry'  District ;  a  relic,  [leriiaiis,  of  the  C'ongarooH. 


^c.)    km:mkntai!Y   i-acts  in  tiik  cuhuext  disco- 
veries IN   AMERICAN   AllCII  ^EOLOG  V. 


PnociREss  OF   AitCM  .i:oi,o(i  ir.v  I,   DrsrovKitv 


Civil.iZATio.N'  is  rapidly  extendinj,'  its  iMmndaries  over  the  American  forest.  The 
linildinff  of  railroads,  canals,  and  other  public  works,  redoubles  our  means  of  observa- 
tion on  the  anti(iuities  of  remote  districts  of  country.  Almost  every  season  brings  to 
light  .some  new  fact  respecting  the  ancient  condition  of  the  country,  while  it  was  under 
the  control  of  the  alwriginal  race,  or  of  a  still  earlier  pericnl.  The  objects  brought  to 
notice  often  excite  conunent  as  to  their  age,  but  are  not,  generally,  superior  in  point 
of  arts  and  labor,  to  the  rcciuirements  and  abilities  of  the  progenitors  to  the  Indian 
race,  such  as  these  probably  were  before  the  discovery  of  the  continent;  for  this  event 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  induce  the  Indian  to  drop  liis  inferior  arts.  These  indica- 
tions of  a  degree  of  skill,  vigor,  and  coudiination,  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient  race 
of  Indians,  have  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  discovery  of  comparatively  extensive 
evidences  of  ancient  mining  operations  in  the  Iiasin  of  Lake  Superior.  The  popular 
impression  is,  that  such  lal)ors  denote  u  more  advanced  state  of  society  than  could  have 
existed  in  the  present  stocks;  and  that  they  must  be  ascribed  to  Asiatic  or  European, 
Pi.  IV.  — 22 
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tir  some  unknown  I'lomont  ol"  prourcss,  tlonoting  jioliticiil  anil  cnnimoroinl  capacity  of  a 
liiylicr  onliT.  Kniiiient  nanios  liavo  boon  invoked  in  support  oi'  tiiis  theory.  Tiiat  tiierc 
liave  ])i'en  I'ound  traces  of  loniiin  art,  in  o[)ening  st)uio  of  tlie  ancient  places  of  sepul- 
ture. referal)k'  to  eras  prior  to  any  known  period  of  colonization,  cannot  lie  well  (|Ui's- 
tioned.  I'ut  it  is  still  to  be  asked,  do  these  isolated  cases  aflect  tlio  general  (piestion  of 
progress  in  ci\  ilizatlou  of  the  leading  races  of  Indians  who  pitched  their  tents,  in  the 
twelftii  centui'v.  1)etween  tiie  Alleghany  and  the  llocky  Mountains?  Arc  they  at  all 
e(|ual  to  the  works  of  tlie  ToltecsV  Or  was  the  Mississippi  valley,  in  wliicii  the 
anomalies  occur,  occupied  liy  a  foreign  race?     It  is  l)elieved  it  was  not. 

The  highest  evidences  of  aboriginal  art  in  l)uilding.  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  the  most  advanced  state  of  polity  and  government,  existed  in  the  tribes  uudei'  the 
ecpiinoxes.  It  is  nuich  more  natural  and  simple  to  sui)p()se  that  elements  of  these 
dynasties  and  arts  were  impelled  north  towards  the  Mississii)pi  region,  and  that  the 
migrateil  people  began  at  an  early  e[)och  to  re-erect  buildings  and  institutions  here, 
which  they  had  liefore  been  accustomed  to,  than  to  ascribe  such  ad\ances  to  colonies 
of  iuhcnturers  from  western  Km'i)i)e  or  Asia.  This  consideration  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  sketches.  The  new  disclosures  made  In'  Dr.  Howe  denote  further 
jiroiiabilities  of  an  ancient  coiniection  between  the  Mexican  and  the  Tnited  States 
Indians. 


A  N'Tiur  iTi  i:s  or  the  Cong  a  ui:e.s. 

The  details  ])resented  on  this  suliject  by  Dr.  Howe,  in  the  preceding  pages,  denote  a 
condition  of  things  on  that  rivi'r.  during  the  Indian  antique  })eriod,  which  was  not  su.-*- 
pected.  So  little  inquiry  has  indeed  been  made  in  the  ("arolinas,  on  this  head,  that 
new  I'acts  from  that  ([uai'ler  connnend  themsidves  to  [)articular  attention.  It  was 
known,  that  in  digging  in  the  gold-drift  of  these  States,  evidences  of  human  labor  had 
been  disclosed  in  valleys  of  denudation,  (Vide  Am.  Jour,  of  Science.)  The  tortilla- 
block,  found  deep  Ixdow  the  accunuilated  debris,  points  significantly  to  the  Toltecan 
and  Mexican  race  as  the  origin  of  the  older  or  extinct  Carolina  tribes. 

"The  gold  formation  of  the  south  appears  to  occupy  an  extensive  range,  although  of 
but  little  breadth.  It  is  conlined  to  a  narrow  belt  or  strip  of  schistose  rocks,  extending 
from  the  Itajipahannock  in  Virginia,  to  the  Coosa  river  in  Alabama,  varying  in  width 
from  a  lew  yards  to  .several  miles,  with  its  continuity  often  interrupted  by  intruding 
rocks  of  a  more  ancient  date.  The  general  course  of  this  belt  from  Virginia  to  Georgia, 
is  north-east  and  south-west.  After  entering  the  latter  State,  it  bends  somewhat  more 
to  the  westward,  until  all  traces  of  it  are  lost  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  It  may  be  said 
to  extend,  however,  to  Canada  on  the  north,  gold  having  been  found  at  Canaan,  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  the  State  of  Maine.     It  has  also  l)een  noticed  at  Middle  Haddani, 
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on  tlio  Connecticut  river.     Up  to  tlie  jjivscnt  tiiiic.  in  tiic  Sliites  of  V'irtiiniii,  Nortli 
Ciirolinn,  South  Ciirolinii,  ami  (k'orgia,  only,  liiive  golil-niincs  been  worketl. 

Tiie  u'olil-ljearing  rocks,  pitr  c.rrcl/tiicc,  are  the  talcose  anil  taleo-niieaceous  .slatenj  rocks 
belon;.;ing  to  the  inetaniorphio  .series  of  geologists,  ranking  next  in  age  to  tiie  granite, 
grea.sy  to  the  feel,  and  of  all  degrees  of  hardness  and  shades  of  coloring.  Gold  is  also 
Ibmid  iu  gneiss,  .sienite,  hornblende,  mica-slate  and  gianite.  Occasionally  it  is  dissem- 
inated throngliout  the  rock,  but  most  generally  occiu's  in  veins  of  quartz,  o.xide  of  iron, 
copper,  or  iron  pj-rites.  It  i.s  usually  in  a  state  of  minute  tUvision,  some  of  the  best 
ores  giving  no  external  indications  of  tlie  richness,  tiie  gold  oid\-  becoming  visible  ou 
pulverizing  the  specimen  and  carefully  washing  oil  thi'  sand. 

The  mines  are  of  two  classes,  known  as  'vein  mines'  and  'branch'  or  'deposit 
iriines.'  In  the  former  the  metal  is  found  in  the  solid  rock.  The  deposit  or  Itrancii 
mines  are  Uwually  beds  of  gravel  and  ([uarlz  pebbles,  frequently  rounded  by  the  action 
of  water,  but  sometimes  angular.  Tiiey  are  mostly  confnied  to  the  Itcds  of  streams  iu 
\allcys  autl  depressions,  and  vary  in  thickness  I'rom  two  to  ten  feet,  though  the  aiu'ife- 
rous  portion  seldom  exceeds  two  feet  in  tliickness.  Tiie  gold  is  not  found  indiscrimi- 
nately scattered  throiigli  these  beds,  but  is  generally  near  the  Ijottoui,  resting  upon 
tlie  underlying  rock.  Occasionally  beds  of  clay,  saiuK  or  gravel  are  interposed 
between  the  auriferous  bills.  Not  unfrequently  tiie  '  to[>piiig,"  as  it  is  termed,  or  t)ver- 
lying  earth,  is  .a  rich  and  productive  soil.  Tlu'se  deposit-^,  whicii  in  (.'alil'ornia  and 
Australia  are  developed  ou  an  immense  scale,  Ibr  the  most  part  must  Ijc  rcfeired  to  the 
action  of  causes  not  at  present  iu  operation;  since,  in  many  cases,  the  minerals  accom- 
panying the  gravel  are  found  in  places  in  rocks  separated  from  the  de[K)sit  by  a  moun- 
tain ridge,  and  in  others,  the  deiiosit  is  situated  on  tlie  summit  of  the  ]>lue  Itidge, 
showing  plainly  that  it  must  have  been  formed  when  the  level  of  the  country  was 
dillerent.     In  all  cases  the  gold  of  deposit  mines  has  been  derived  from  the  destruction 


of  veins  by  aqueous  causes. 
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ug  slate  is  of  a  sol'i  nature,  the  rains  disintegrating  the  rocks  and 
washing  the  gold  down  the  hill-sides  into  the  de[)ressious.  Deposits  are  more  numerous 
in  the  States  of  Soutii  Carolina  and  Georgia  than  in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  owing 
most  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  .slates  of  the  former  States  are  softer  than  those  of 
the  hitter.  Extensive  ileposits  occur  in  the  u])[ier  districts  of  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  iu  the  State  of  Georgia." 

It  would  appear  I'rom  the  preceding  oliservations  of  Dr.  Howe,  that  these  dei)osits 
cross  the  Congaree,  at  siiiue  point  above  tlie  town  of  (.'olumbia.  The  recent  ravages 
of  that  stream,  and  the  disclosure,  in  IS):*,  of  an  am 
used  for  separating  the  gold-dust  from 
neighboring  district  of  North  Carolina,  are,  at  least, 


lent  crucible  and  washiug-i 
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tlie  soil,  and  another  antique  cruciide  from  a 
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C  0  N  r;  A  li  K  i;   C  k  a  n  i  r  .v . 

'I'lio  siMiie  Hood  of  tlio  (^lllgnl•oe•  rivor  iliscloseil  a  coinploto  ('oni^aroo  f*kull,  from  oiio 
of  tlio  aiicit'iit  Indian  firavos.  a  daguorrootypo  viow  of  wliirli  is  herewith  given.  This 
^kuil  t'oni|)aros  most  favorahly  witli  tlioso  of  the  highest  eranial  developments  of  the 
Indian  races,  suhmitted  hy  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  (!.  ^Mort(m,  (Vol.  II.,  Title  VIII.)  It 
is  of  the  type  of  the  squared  and  rounded  head;  the  llattened  or  vertical  occiput; 
the  high  cheek-bones ;  and  the  large  quadrangular  orljits,  (('ran.  Anier.) 

PiCTOGRAPlIS    FKO.M    THE    A  M.  E  G  II  A  .\  Y     RiVEH. 

Plate   XVII. 

We  proceed  to  submit  fiu'ther  archaeological  evidences  of  that  unify  in  manners 
and  customs  which  appear  to  link  together  the  Avhole  family  of  the  Indian  hunter 
trilies,  east  and  west,  north  and  south. 

There  is  a  district  of  wild  and  rugged  mountain  .scenery  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Peniis\lvania,  reaching  into  the  edge  of  New  York,  which  was  formerly  a  celebrated 
field  of  hunter  exploits  for  the  Indian  tribes.  The  deer,  bear,  and  elk  were  abundant, 
and  the  moose  and  cougar  were  often  found.  This  region  embraces  the  norfhei'u 
terminus  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  gives  origin  to  several  considerable  stre.-ims 
which  rush  wildly  amorg  its  gorges,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  Alleghany  river. 
The  banks  of  this  stream  were  in  ancient  times  occupied  by  an  important  trilje,  now 
unknown,  who  preceded  the  Irocpiois  and  Delaware's.  They  are  called  Allegans  by 
Colden  (vide  Map)  in  the  London  edition  of  his  work  previously  (juoted,  and  the  river 
is  named  Alleghan  by  Lewis  Evans  in  his  celebrated  Map  of  IT-jo,  in  which  he  also 
gives  it  the  name  of  Paluwa  Thuriki,  as  the  synonym  of  the  Shawnees.  By  the 
Iroquois,  it  was  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  still  called  the  Oheo — their  term 
for  the  Ohio.  Its  rise,  on  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  spring,  is  prodigious  :  it  sweeps 
on  its  way,  at  this  season,  to  unite  with  the  Monongaliela,  with  the  majesty  of  a  wide- 
spreading,  resistless  torrent.  B\-  its  far-spread  allluents,  it  was  the  great  way  of  com- 
munication of  the  Eries  and  Iroquois  trilx>s  with  the  v.'cst  and  south-west.  Their  war 
and  hunting  parties  pas.sed  through  it,  and  it  was  on  its  banks  that  we  should  expect 
to  (iud  inscriptions  of  their  exploits,  in  the  pictographic  character.  One  of  the  most 
often  noticed  of  these  iuscrii)tions,  exists  on  the  left  bank  of  this  river,  about  six  miles 
below  FrankliM  (the  ancient  \'enango),  Pennsyhaiiia.  It  is  a  prominent  jxiint  of  rocks, 
around  which  the  river  dellects,  rendering  this  jjoint  a  very  conspicuous  olyect,  (Plate  17.) 
The  rock,  which  has  been  lodged  here  in  some  geological  convulsion,  is  a  species  of  hard 
sandstone,  about  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  by  fourteen  in  breailth.  It  has  an  inclina- 
tion to  the  horizon  of  about  fifty  degrees.    During  freshets,  it  is  nearly  overllown.    The 
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inscription  is  made  npon  the  inclined  face  of  the  rock.  Tlic  present  inliabitants  in  the 
country  ciiU  it  the  "  Indian  God. "  It  is  only  in  low  .stages  of  water  that  it  can  bo 
e.xainined.  Captain  Eastman  has  succeeded,  by  wading  in  the  water,  in  making  n  per- 
lect  copy  of  this  ancient  record  (vide  Plato  IS),  rejecting  from  its  borders  the  interpo- 
lations of  modern  names  put  there  l>y  boatmen,  to  whom  it  is  known  as  a  point  of 
landing.  The  inscription  itself  appears  distinctly  to  record,  in  symbols,  the  triumphs 
in  hunting  and  war.  The  bent  bow  and  arrow  arc  twice  distinctly  repeated.  The  arrow 
by  itself  is  repeated  several  times,  which  denotes  a  date  before  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms. The  animals  captured,  to  which  attention  is  called  by  the  Indian  pictographist, 
are  not  deer  or  common  game,  but  oljjects  of  higher  triumph.  There  are  two  largo 
panthers  or  cougars,  variously  depicted ;  the  lower  one  in  the  inscription  denoting  the 
inlluence,  agreeably  to  pictographr.  heretofore  published,  of  medical  magic.  Tiie  figure 
of  a  female  denotes,  without  doidjt,  a  captive — various  circles  representing  numaii 
heads  denote  deaths.  One  of  the  subordinate  figures  de[)lcts,  by  his  gorgets,  a  chief. 
The  symbolic  sign  of  the  raised  hand,  drawn  before  a  person  represented  with  a  bird's 
head,  denotes,  apparently,  the  name  of  an  individual  or  tribe. 

Till!  country  is  high  and  rocky  on  either  side  of  the  river,  of  which  the  annexed 
laudscai)e  (Plate  17)  afl'ords  a  graphic  and  characteristic  view.  At  the  foot  of  the 
inscription  rock  there  is  a  snuiUer  boulder  (see  Plate  IS,  Fig.  B,)  having  ou  it  a 
single  figure. 

Four   II I M,  or   Er,  miua. 

Another  object  which  has  e.vciti'd  antiiiuarian  interest  in  the  same  general  region 
lying  north-east  of  it,  is  a  forlified  eminence  called  Fort  Hill,  at  Elmira.  Tliis  work, 
for  an  account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Tiiomus  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Elmira,  consist.s 
of  a  prominent  point  of  land  on  the  south  side  of  Chemung  river,  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Susquehannah.  It  is  situated  about  two  miles  above  Elmira,  Chemung  Count}', 
N.  Y.  The  plateau,  or  ennuence  defended  by  works,  is  the  crest  of  a  hill,  the  river- 
side of  which  is  nearly  perpendicular,  consisting  of  slate-rock.  On  the  opposite  side 
this  crest  is  cc[ually  precipitous.  A  narrow  ravine,  through  whicli  a  small  stream 
pa.sses,  separates  two  equally  steep  mountainous  hills.  The  ascent  of  the  fortified  point 
of  the  hill,  which  commences  at  the  junction,  is  very  diflicult.  For  some  one  or  two 
hundred  feet,  it  is  barely  wide  enough  for  one  person  to  ascend,  aided  by  the  scattering 
shrubbery.  The  path  then  widens,  so  that  two  persons  might  ascend  abreast  with  some 
difiicult}',  for  the  next  hundred  feet.  At  this  distance  it  widens  to  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  after  which,  it  gradually  increases  in  widtli  to  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty 
rods,  where  the  embankment  is  formed. 

This  crest  overlooks  and  commands  the  surrounding  i  untry.  It  is  an  admirable 
military  position,  viewed  in  any  light.     It  is  defended,  on  the  only  assailable  .side,  by 
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nn  fnithoii  ciiibnnknicnt  of  two  luiiKlri'd  mul  Hfty  foot  in  k'ligtli,  oxtoiidiii;.'  coniploti'ly 
lUToss  tlio  Iii;;li  grouiiil.  A  Innly  of  iiifii  pliurtl  on  this  civst,  with  mi.xnili'n,  eoiiltl  coiii- 
iimml  tlie  piissago  of  the  river,  iiiiJ  priivent  the  nscont,  as  it  is  ho  liigh  and  wtoop  an  to 
rciuicr  it  quite  iinpracticiihle  in  tlie  fare  of  a  foe.  Tiie  annexed  drawing  (IMate  I'.t), 
by  Ciiptain  Eastman,  e.xhibits  the  position  witli  topographical  niiniileness. 

'i'iic  eiubanknient  drawn  on  the  IMate  is  from  .«ix  to  nine  feet  broad  at  its  aju'X,  and 
from  three  to  four  feet  above  the  natural  Kuriiue.  Tradition  Hpeaks  of  it  as  having 
been  higher  at  a  former  [wriod,  and  it  is  nnpposed  to  have  been  palisadoed  its  whole 
length.  In  the  centre,  there  is  a  vacancy  of  about  twelve  feet,  at  either  end  of  which 
there  is  a  break  in  the  earth-wall,  as  if  it  had  sii|)ported  the  fixtures  of  a  gate.  'I'Ik^ 
entire  hill  is  now  covered  with  oak.  The  growth  is  smaller  on  the  enclosed  area  than 
in  the  forest  west  of  it,  denoting  that  this  area  had  once  been  (•!■  ared.  Tiiere  is  room 
enough  in  this  area  for  several  hundreil  men  to  rally.  It  is  approachable  only  from 
the  west. 

Ill  the  year  1  "'.•(•,  a  very  large  oak  tree  was  cut  down  on  the  southern  part  df  the 
line  of  this  embankment.  There  is  still  standing  on  it  a  pine  stumi)  four  I'cct  in 
diameter.  The  entire  hill  is  now  covered  ))y  a  forest  of  thrifty  oaks.  Not  less  than 
fciix  hundred  years  can  ])rol)ably  be  assigned  li)r  the  period  of  its  abandonment,  v.hich 
would  iuilicate  a  period  corresponding  to  that  denoted  by  the  forest  growth  in  the  an'a 
of  the  stone  fort  discovered  by  Doctor  Locke,  in  Adams  County,  Ohio,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  gigantic  tuuudi,  at  (Jrave  Creek,  in  AVestern  \'irginia.  The  ])eri(>d 
shadowed  forth  by  the.se  remains  of  earth-works,  appears  to  be  that  heretofore  noticed, 
namely,  the  twelfth  century.  Changes  and  tunudts  among  the  Indian  tribes  apjii^ar, 
from  whatever  data  derived,  to  have  been  rife,  over  a  vast  surliice,  alx)ut  that  epoch. 

A  X  T  HiU  K    A  II  T  I  C  L  K  S     F  It  ()  M     N  K  W    Y  O  UK. 

In  Fig.  ;<,  I'late  20,  we  liehold  onor  of  tho.«e  anonnilous  implements  of  the  past 
Indian  age,  t()und  within  the  boundaries  of  New  York,  the  uses  of  which,  from  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  their  ancient  customs,  is  indelinite.  It  is  cpiite  bell-shaped 
and  solid.  The  material  is  a  hard,  black,  volcanic  stone.  This  specimen  is  figured 
from  the  State  collection  at  Albany.  The  perforated  implement,  Fig.  2,  and  the  fine 
stone  axe.  Fig.  4,  are  from  the  same  collection. 

AxriKXT  Wak-A.\i:  ok   Rkd   Thaxslucext  Quartz. 

Plate  20,  Fig.  1,  is  a  stone  tomahawk  of  the  kind  denominated  niKsc  tele  by  the 
F^rench.  It  consi.sts  of  two  oval  blades,  united  by  a  ronnd  socket,  prepared  for  receiving 
a  handle,  the  whole  being  of  a  solid  piece.  The  material  is  a  red  .silicious  quartz,  semi- 
fran.slueent.     It  is  figured  from  the  collection  of  Brantz  Mayer,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore. 
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U  X  I  F  ()  U  M  1  T  Y    O  r     A  K  T  . 

The  lioiiseliold  arts  of  the  Indians,  tlirougliout  tlio  States  bordering  on  tlic  Atlantic, 
from  Virginia  to  New  Pjigland,  were  identical;  no  scrutiny  being  able  to  denote  any 
special  differences  in  skill  in  their  domestic  or  economical  implements  and  utensils. 

RkLICS    FKU.M     NkW     IlAMr.SlUUK. 

Plates  21,  22.  The  mode  of  pounding  maize,  by  suspending  the  stone  jiestle  from 
the  limb  of  a  tree,  as  practised  by  the  ancient  I'enuacooks  of  the  Merrimack  valley, 
in  New  Hampshire,  is  represented  in  Plate  21.  The  pestle  was  commonly  ornamented 
by  the  head  of  a  man  or  (piadruped,  neatly  carved  from  greywacke,  or  compact 
sandstone,  the  mortar  being  also  of  the  same  material.  The  state  of  arts  of  tlie 
Pennacook  Indians  appears  to  correspond  to  that  of  the  western  and  southern  tril)es. 
AVe  constantly  observe,  also,  that  the  most  precious  species  of  stones  and  mineral 
bodies  within  their  reach,  were  applied  to  pipe-making.  In  Plate  22,  Fig.  1,  wo 
ob.servc  the  same  fine  green  serpentine  M-hicli  is  occasionally  Ibund  in  western  and 
southern  tunndi.  In  Fig.  2,  Plate  22,  is  depicted  a  lisliermau's  sinker,  of  the  Penna- 
cook tribe,  accurately  wrought  from  stone.  Fig.  o  represents  the  anticpie  skin-scraper 
of  the  same  people.  It  was  an  instrument  much  used  for  preparing  skins,  l)y  the 
Merrimack  Indians.  The  character  of  the  arrow-head  emplo}ed  by  these  triljcs  is 
shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  C,  7,  8,  9,  Plate  22.  It  consists  of  various  kinds  of  chert  and 
liornstone. 

The  Indian  gouge,  Fig.  1,  Plate  23,  was  often  wiought,  as  is  hero  exhibited,  with 
much  art,  which  was  also  evinced  in  the  delicately  and  smoothly-wrought  stone 
tomahawks.  Fig.  5.  The  state  of  their  pottery,  Figs.  3,  4,  appears  to  be  very  simihir 
to  that  of  the  tribes  who  occupied  the  Middle  and  Western  .States.  In  Fig.  2  is 
delineated  a  curiously-shaiwd  stone  knife-handle,  designed  to  confine  the  cutting  edges 
of  fiinty  or  obsidian  blades. 
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GENE  HAL   AXALYSIS   OF   TITLE   IV. 

TITLE  IV.,  LKT.  A..  VOL.  L     [Im-  Paiku.] 

(ii'ograiiliical  l>ata  rcsiicctiii;;  tlii'  I'lioxploi-iMl  Area  at  the  ronioto  SoniTca  of  tlip  Missin- 
sipjii.  Cliaractor  of  the  Ciolil  Deposit  ilisfovored  in  1S4S,  on  the  Territories  of  tlie 
California  Imlians.  Jieporteil  I)iseovery  of  Tin  on  tlie  Kansaw  Lands.  Lead,  t'oj)])er, 
and  Silver  ores  on  tlie  hinds  of  tlie  Winnehagoes,  Mcnonionies,  and  Cliippewas.  Petro- 
leum on  the  Chiekasaw  Lands,  West.  Saline  liorin^s  in  the  (Aiinitry  of  the  (hi()iid:i};:is. 
Geograjdiy  of  the  Aneient  Domain  of  the  Irocpiois  in  Western  New  York.  Lake  Action 
in  tlie  Area  of  Lake  Superior.  Antii|UO  Bones  discovered  on  the  (iroiinds  of  tlio 
Osap's.  Description  of  the  Oneida  Stone.  Description  of  the  Chipiiewa  and  Sioux 
Lands  which  constitute  the  Territory  of  Minnesota. 

TITLE  IV.,  LET.  B.,  VOL.  11.     [Jd  I'aitk.] 

Natural  Caves  in  the  Sioux  Country,  on  the  Upper  .Mississippi.  Data  Illustrating  the 
Character  and  Value  of  the  Country  of  the  Yuma  and  Diei,'uno3  Indians,  in  Southern 
California,  along  the  surveyed  line  of  boundary  between  San  Diego  and  the  mouth  of 
the  IJiver  liila. 


TITLE  IV.,  LET.  ('..  VOL.  III.     [;]i)  Pai-i:i!.] 

Imiuirlea  respecting  the  Character  and  Value  of  the  Indian  Country  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  Map  of  the  Area  still  possessed  by  thcin.  Further  Facts  respecting  the  Saline 
Strata  of  Onondaga.  A  Geographical  IJeconnoissance  of  the  Indian  Country  in  Cali- 
fornia' situated  between  San  Francisco  and  the  boundary  of  Oregon,  being  west  of  the 
Sacramento  River,  Avith  estimates  of  the  Indian  Population  and  sundry  illustrative  facts. 

TITLE  IV.,  LET.  I)..  VOL.  IV.     [hit  Paikk.] 

Geography  of  the  Indian  Country.  The  Area  of  the  United  States  still  possessed  by  the 
Indian  Tribes,  and  its  ultimate  division  into  States  and  Territories.  The  Policy  of  early 
designating  Refuges  for  the  Tribes.  Sectional  View  of  the  (ireat  Lake  liasiiis  —  being 
the  aneient  seats  of  the  Algoni|uin  and  Iroquois  power,  and  their  striking  inter-oceanic 
position  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  Valley  Tribes.  The  Sources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi a  suitable  position  as  a  Uefiige  for  the  Cliippewas. 
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1.    TIIH    TKHHITOinAL    A  U  K  A   (M<"   THK   UMTKI)   STATKS 
STIM-     lM)SSKSSi;i)     15  V     TIIH     INDIAN     TIHUKS;     ITS 

ri/riMATi-;  division  into  statks  and  tkjuuto- 

IMKS.    AND    TIIK    I'OMCVOF     K  A  K  h  V    DKS  Hi  N  AT  I  N(l 
UEFUC  i:S    FOR   Til  K   TIM  15  ES. 

TiiK  Iii(lii\ii  (loniiiiii  in  tlic  I'liitril  Stiitcs,  wc-'t  nl"  tlic  line  of  tlic  Missi^sipj)i  and  tlic 
Missouri,  is  uiuUTfioiiiji  an  iU'tivo  proci'ss  of  r('('()iiin)i.«.>'iiii('i'  iiml  oxpionitioii  tit  tlu' 
present  limL'.  Tliis  now  ini[)nlsL'  officiijirapliii'til  scrutiny  into  the  I'liiiiuettT  iind  vali..' 
of  till'  tnK'\|)l(iii'(l  passajj,i's  across  tlie  I'outini'iit,  ilcnoti-s  a  very  inarivcil  plnisis  of  our 
history;  and,  it"  wo  mistake  not.  tells  in  nnoi'rinii'  tones  to  the  Indian  tribes,  the  princi- 
ples whidi  must  limit  and  eontrol  their  existi'nee  as  a  power  in  North  America. 
If  they  are  to  aliide  the  crisis,  it  nnist  lio  \>y  enterinji  the  race  of  industrial  ell'ort. 
CJreat  events  are  not  of  innnediate  accomplishment,  hnt  the  pnrsnits  of  auricnltnro 
antl  connnerte.  which  are  })ressing  themselves  lorward.  Just  now.  with  i)ur[)oso  and 
steadiness,  catniot  he  resisted. 

It  was  never  desirable,  or  in  accoidance  with  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  mind,  ax 
exhibited  by  the  principles  of  industry,  art,  or  science,  education  or  ('hristianity,  that 
the  Indian  of  America  should  bo  allowed,  permanently,  to  keep  such  immense  and 
valuable  tra(;ts  of  territory  in  a  state  of  wilderness,  for  no  hiiiher  purposes  than  that 
wild  animals  should  iiudtiply,  and  n  system  of  the  most  aimless,  predatory,  and 
destructive  war  1h'  continued.  To  discourage  these  wars ;  to  teach  the  bold  hunters  and 
forest  heroes  and  sages  the  futility  of  these  conllicts  and  struggles  of  sachems  with 
sachems;  to  set  liefore  them  the  better  prini  iples  of  a  lixed  industry,  and  the  arts 
and  i)ractices  of  civil  lite;  and  to  le.id  them  on.  by  the  adoption  of  civil  law  and  know- 
ledge, to  strive  ior  the  higiier  moral  honors  of  mankind :  these  ha\e.  from  the  days 
of  Las  Casas,  formed  the  leading  princii)les  of  the  Kuropean  governments  on  this  conti- 
nent, and,  at  least,  these  have  I'ormed  ours.     It  was  a  great  advaiu-e  in  these  j)rinciples 
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wlu'ii  till'  (Ii'claratiini  of  AiiU'riciin  Iinlcpt'iiilciicc  was  iiiikIc.  wliicli,  in  I'd'cct.  i  ii  ■  i  i't*>c 
iili<iri,<;iiiiil  ti'ilK's,  as  all  (>tlu>r  triln's  of  tlic  liiiinaii  iiu-c  Hcckinv'  n'lugi'  on  tlii.s  i  i<i  inniit,  to 
tlii'ir  jiiKt  rijrIitH  in  the  luinil}'  of  mankind.  Tlicv  were  ininuMliati-ly  adinittnl  to  Ik-  (|na.-ii 
owncix  of  tilt'  lar^ft'  area  of  Moil  over  wiiicli  tlit-y  liuntril,  antl  tlio  liixtorv  of  our 
tli|il(iniii('y  lurnislics  an  irrt'lra^aMf  ImkIv  ol'i'viilcncc  tlmt  tlicir  iiusscs.iorv  rin'iit.  Iiowi'vcr 
lii'lurc  (Icnit'il,  lias  Ih'i'ii  uiiiliirnily  rcsiu'cliMl  linrini;  oin'  imlt'iii'nilcnl  |iolilii'al  rari'i'i*. 
Wu  aiv  liniitcil  to  tlic  conumrativelv  lirici'  I'lii  of  nlioiit  tlnvo-fonrtliM  of  a  i-cntniN'.  A 
l)o|Milation  Aviiich  has,  in  tliis  )H>rioil.  swollcil  from  thnc  lo  t\vt>nty-fonr  millions  of  sonls, 
(tlic  scM'nth  I't'nsns  j^ivcs  '_'.">, I iM.STli.)  must  haxc  i('i|iiii'('(l  lar^'cr  and  lai'iriT  coiiccssions 
from  till'  Indian  trik's.  Ami  it  \vas  in'iccivi'd  hy  wist-  stati'smcn.  as  rarly  as  ISUI, 
(\'ol.  III.,  Statistics,  ji.  ."i7"i.)  that  the  alisorption  of  Ihccntiri'  alMiri^dnal  territory  must 
lie  a  mere  (|Ui'sti(iii  of  time.  If  Heventy-se\eii  years  liiue  produced  in  the  white 
population  an  inerea.so  of  twenty-one  millions,  its  mere  dii|)lication,  in  e(|iial  prospective 
periods,  must  reipiirc  nn  increased  ari'a  of  soil  for  the  |)iiriioses  of  a;.M'iciiltiire.  wliicli 
leaves  to  the  hinitcr.  whili'  he  remains  such,  and  sniiject  to  its  linsteiiin^  powers  of 
depopulation,  the  iiic\itali!e  (jrospect  of  e\tiiictioii ;  and  demonstrates  with  the  clearness 
of  hcams  of  lit:ht,  that  the  Indian  empire  in  North  America,  the  diiy-drcam  of  a  sickly 
imajiination.  while  it  adhered  to  its  false 
destriK'tion. 
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The  American  frovcrnmcnt,  diirinjr  the  [iresidcncy  of  .Mr.  .Mouiih',  lindiiifi  the  trihes 
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duced the  policy  of  colleetiiifr  the  remnants  of  the  triln's,  and  ri'inovin;;  them  to  an 
independent  colony  in  tlu'  ari'a  of  the  indiL'cnoiis  trihes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  There 
they  have  heen,  in  their  new  position,  consideralily  recuperated  and  I'edeemed  from 
inti'stino  wars  with  each  other,  tan;iht  the  value  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  introduced 
to  the  knowU'djre  of  a  common  school  education;  and  some  of  the  trihes  are  beginninj; 
to  appreciati'  the  importance  of  local  laws  and  a  lei^islation  suited  to  their  state  :  tlii.s 
plan  has  commended  itself  to  the  highi'st  approbation. 

Hut  such  is  the  ra[»idity  with  which  the  population  advances  in  the  new  States,  and 
the  iiidomitahle  enersry  and  spirit  with  which  it  presses  towards  tin'  shores  of  the 
I'acilic,  that  the  "  indigenous  tribes,"  who  had  received  the  (Jis- .Mississippi  reiiuiants, 
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e  already  involved    in    the  question  which    twenty-five  years  ago  threatened    tl 
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new  tril)es,  (Vide  Plate  24.)  And  the  impiiry  now  is,  how  shall  these  wild 
hunter  tribes  be  protected?  They  exist  all  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Uoeky  Moun- 
tains. They  inhabit  the  fertile  regions  of  game  and  biilValo,  at  the  .sources  of  the 
Missouri  and  its  upper  tributaries.  They  spread  from  the  Arkansas  and  Hed  rivers,  into 
western  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  The}-  occupy  tlu;  mountain  gorges  and  passes  of 
(Jalifornia.  They  are  pressed  by  the  natural  course  of  events  from  the  open  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  eastward  from  the  Cohimbia  and  Sacramento  \  alleys.  The  onward  impulse 
of  increasing  Oregtm  and  of  awaking  Wa.shinirtoii,  eschews  them.     Utah,  too,  is  dis- 
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tiirl)ing  tlioin  in  llioir  valley  altitudes  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Nebraska,  though 
yet  without  sovereignty  or  legality  of  organization,  decline.-;  to  receive  them.  The  Ottoe, 
the  Missouriii,  the  Oniahaw,  the  Pawnee,  and  Arickareo  tribes  —  the  Mandan,  Minni- 
tiirees,  and  Crow  or  Upsook  nation,  who  were  lirst  l)rought  to  our  notice  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1804,  begin  to  ca.st  furtive  glances  around  them,  apprehensive  for  their 
trrritory.  The  Assiniboins,  who  have  long  resorted  to  Fort  I'lnon,  at  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Yellow-Stone,  as  their  Ibrest  ciipitid,  nuist,  in  a  ic'w  yeurs,  .-^eek  other  hainits  or 
resort  to  other  means. 

The  present  is  a  ^-.'riod  of  Aery  great  ge<igra|)hic!il  activity.  Expeditions  have  been 
organized  and  despatched,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  to  survey  the  most  feasible  route 
Hir  a  rail-road  from  the  i\Iississip[)i  valley  to  the  Pacific.  One  of  these  expeditions 
under  Mr.  Stevens.  (io\ernor  of  Washington,  has  just  })assed  through  the  territories  of 
the  Dacotahs,  the  Assiniboins,  and  the  JJlackleet,  from  the  Kails  of  St.  Anthony  to  the 
Ycllo\v-Sti>nr  \allcyof  the  Missouri;  and  is  now  winding  its  way  u])  to  the  sunnnit:; 
of  the  I'ticky  Mountains,  in  lat.  about  11".  and  licfore  these  sheets  are  put  to  press 
will  lia\e  leacheil  its  destination  at  l'ugct"s  SduuiI.  the  extreme  nortii-western  seat  of 
territorial  power  in  the  United  States.  Another  expedition  of  survey  is  .-searching  the 
Southern  I'ass.  which  was  first  brouglit  to  our  notice  by  the  indomitable  energies  of 
Col.  Fremont.  Still  I'notlier  is  searching  the  \ast  elevated  |)lains  and  canons  of  New 
Mexico. 

Cnder  tliese  inlluences.  the  (piestioii  of  the  gcngraphy  of  the  ln<lian  country  assumes 
new  interest,  and  we  expect  to  be  able  in  a  i'utiu'e  volume  to  pri'sent  a  body  of  infor- 
mation lK'l()re  tile  public,  on  this  topic,  of  mueh  xabie.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  deemed 
lit  to  submit  some  general  results  of  oi)scr\  ;ition  on  the  licngraphical  ])roblem  involved. 
We  have  ivached  a  ])oint  in  our  history,  and  the  distributinn  of  a  ra]iidly  and  constantly 
increasiiiLi'  po])ulation.  wIkmi  this  topic  should  be  met  <in  enlarged  grounds.  With  a 
degree  of  enterprise,  hardihood,  and  skill,  such  as  it  m;iy  be  said,  without  injustice,  no 
other  nation  has  eipialled.  escry  pr('|ier  inducement  should  lie  held  out  to  guide  this 
spirit  of  industr\'  and  enter]Mise.  and  keep  it  within  the  [lale  of  timely  legislation. 

We  cannot  resist  the  tide  of  civilization  that  rolls  across  the  <.V)ntinent  from  the 
.Vtlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Nor  can  wi'  iiiler[iose  barriers  to  that  spirit  of  individual 
cnteriirise  which  has  marked,  in  a  striking  nnunier.  the  dilfusioit  of  population  west  of 
the  Alleghanies;   but  we  can  the  I'espective  boundaries  of  population. 

Much  of  our  progress  in  settling  the  western  world  and  bringing  its  resources  and 
capacities  into  notice,  is  due  to  individual  exertions.  .Men  who  have  acted  as  the 
military  pioneers  of  the  region  west  of  the  .MIeghanies,  licLinning  with  W  isliington 
himseli",  served  to  draw  into  thesi>  latitudes  actors  ol'  great  \igor  and  iiidi\  iduality  of 
chin-acter,  under  whom  the  Western  States  have  been  planted  and  settled.  They  were 
men  who  literally  took  their  li\-es  in  their  hands,  and  the  (•ounlry  is  most  dee|)ly 
indebted  to  them  for  wliat  it  is.  and  what  it  j)romiscs  t(j  be.     .Vml  the  progress  of  the 
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west  has  crcatoil  a  bcaly  ol'  Hiicfessors  to  this  dariii}^  class  ol'  pioneers,  who  were,  in  the 
most  vital  sense,  i)ubUc  benelactors.  Millions  on  millions  of  the  richest  plains  and 
valleys  are  spread  out  Ix'iore  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and 
indeed  ol"  the  whole  broad  Union,  to  invite  them  to  new  fields  of  settlement,  it  is 
suitable,  that  geographical  lines  of  boniuhiry  should  be  thrown  out  by  Congress  to  these 
masses,  to  give  fixity  to  their  proportions,  and  to  assure  the  settlers  that  the  Government 
will,  at  proper  times,  protect  and  encourage  them  in  their  new  residences. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  the  native  population  should  be  duly  regarded,  and  posi- 
tions assigned  to  them  on  the  public  domains,  where  they  may  not  only  exist,  but 
prosper. 

The  state  of  Indian  society  oilers  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  determined  men,  ofH-'rat- 
ing  with  all  the  essential  elements  of  civilization.  The  savage  recoils  belbre  it  like  the 
game  that  ilies  before  the  resistless  liames  that  sweej)  iieriodically  over  his  own 
prairies,  lie  has  no  fixed  industry  to  i'all  back  on  when  his  game  fails  him  —  no 
stores  of  lettei-s  and  knowledge  to  teach  him  the  fallacy  of  hunter-life,  and  no  pure 
faith  to  sustain  him  in  the  hour  of  trial.  He  himself  needs  these  pi'otecting  legislative 
laws  more,  indeed,  than  the  white  man.  ile  accpiires  territorial  refugt!s  where  he  may 
gird  himself  Ibr  the  new  encounter  with  civilization  —  more  terrible  to  him  than  the 
panther  or  grizzly  bear — until  he  learns  the  true  arts  and  usages  of  life.  For  it  is  — 
al'ter  all  his  day-dreams  and  bright  visions  of  the  huiiter-lile,  ami  all  its  iK)etic,  but 
fallacious  phases — it  is  to  these  arts,  and  to  this  newly-acipiired  wi.sdom,  that  he  is  to 
be  indel)ted  for  prosperity,  and  to  be  protected  from  the  wide-s>YCeping  blast  of  barba- 
rity which  is  hurrying  tin-  race,  not  only  to  extermination,  but  urging  it  on  a  path 
that  will  lead  only  to  })erdition. 

It  is  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  geographical  subject  connected  with  the  Indian  terri- 
tories, that  we  must  encounter.  We  should  not  allow  the  lull  tides  of  settlement  to 
overtake  ns  unprepared,  when  we  may  Ix'  subject  to  Ix'  unduly  controlled  by  jxTsonal 
(juestions.  Nothing  can  Ix'  clearer  than  that  all  tl'.e  continent,  capable  of  tillage,  will 
be  settled;  and  while  it  lies  in  its  present  condition,  there  is  no  hindrance,  but  every 
inducement,  to  legislative  predeterminations  of  those  lx)undaries  which  are  to  carry 
it,-*  history  to  future  times. 

The  Indian  territory  of  the  United  .States,  lying  between  the  line  of  the  Mi.ssissipj)i 
and  the  Pacific,  and  extending  south  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  (Jila,  is 
delineated  in  a  map  which  has  lx.'en  expressly  drawn  to  show  this  fact,  in  \'ol.  III., 
Plate  -I.  p.  '.Hi.  Jiy  an  elalxjrate  table,  prepared  by  the  TciK)graphical  Ihuvau.  wliii'h 
accompiinies  the  final  re|)ort  of  the  Census  Bureau,  just  submitted  to  *\iv  Interior 
Department,  to  lie  laiil  Ix'fore  Congress  (Nov.  IS-j.']),  it  is  shown  that  the  entire  area 
of  territory  still  i)o,«scssed  by  the  Indian  tribes,  is  one  million,  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  square  miles.  Tin;  details  of  the 
distribution  of  this  territory  are  as  follows: 
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ft.  Imliiii'  Territor- IST.l"!   square  miles. 

ft.  Minnesota  Territory 141,830  " 

c.  Nebriiska  Territory DJIIJOO  " 

(J.  New  -Mexieo 210.77-1  '• 

r.  Northwest  Territory- 528,725  '■ 

/.  Ore-ron  IVrritory o41.4G:5  " 

r/.  Utah  Territory 187,92P.  " 

1.7;M.5!)5  " 

Thi.s  result,  whieh  has  lieen  j)r(>i)arc(l  with  jrreat  care,  is  of  course  hut  approximative 
of  the  true  area.  Hut  it  may  l)c  deemed  sufliciently  near  the  actual  (juantity  to  servo  all 
the  pur])oseM  of  generalization.  Some  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  should  Ije 
deducted  lor  recent  purchases  in  Jlinnesota,  and  other  territories.  And  there  are 
((uestions  connected  with  the  details  of  Slate  and  Territorial  lines,  such  as  those  arisiujr 
I'rom  (he  comj)leteness  of  our  territorial  rights,  as  well  do  facto  as  de  jure,  arising  from 
the  Spanish  treaty  title  in  California  and  New  Mexico.  \or.  if  this  were  indisputable, 
would  it  seem  an  -.  task,  if  the  extinction  of  the  title  were  desirable  at  this  or 
future  periods,  to  fi.K  .tuy  fiscal  value  on  such  vast  areas  of  vacant  laud  as  those  traver.«ed 
by  the  barren  ranges  of  the  Stony  Moimtains.  ]$nt  of  this  fact  there  is  conclusive  testi- 
nu)ny;  namely,  that  it  is  ample  to  ))roviile  suital  le  location.s  for  the  various  trilM's,  who 
are  compelled  to  transfer  their  locations. 

In  di.sciissing  thi^  subject,  f[uestions  of  latitude  and  longitude  are  of  the  highest  con- 
■•^ecpience.  In  all  'ne  northern  latitudes  south  of  4'.)°  (and  farther,  into  the  British  terri- 
tories of  Hudson's  Bay  and  New  Caledonia),  the  cereal  grains,  where  the  soil  is  arable,  can 
be  relied  on  as  profitable  crops,  year  in  and  year  out.  At  Cass  Lake,  on  the  sources  of 
the  Mississi[)j)i,  in  N.  hit.  47°,  and  at  the  Mission  of  Ked  Lake,  still  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  but  a  few  minutes  south  of  49°,  the  zea  maize  is  raised  without 
dilTiculty.  At  the  Red  River  settlement.s,  in  the  Pembina  region,  it  has  not  been 
known  to  fail  at  all.  when  not  destrojed  by  floods.  At  Puget's  Sound,  as  in  the 
Willamette  valley,  it  is  always  to  be  relied  on.  Throughout  all  this  range  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  hortlering  Uu;  national  bonndary,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  amply 
reward  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  I  have  seldom,  or  never,  .seen  more  vigorous 
])roductions  of  the  held  and  garden,  than  marks  the  area  of  Minnesota ;  and  the  same 
vigor  i)f  production.  In'  all  accounts,  marks  the  region  of  arable  plains  reaching  west 
and  north-west  from  the  Minnesota,  the  Sac.  and  the  Crow-wing  rivers,  to  the  settlements 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  on  Red  River.  The  great  bnfl'alo  plains  which  reach  from  the  .sources 
of  the  St.  Peter's  or  Minnesota,  and  Red  River  of  the  North,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  stretch  from  its  great  northern  bend  to  the  waters  of  the  Cheyenne,  the 
iMouse,  and  Saskatchawine  rivers,  are  probably,  by  their  clinu.ie  and  fertility,  desti.ied 
hereafter  to  sustain  as  den.'^e  a  population  of  agriculturists,  as  any  part  of  An'      .a. 
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It  is  in  tlu'se  teniperatt-  lutihidcs  tluit   ii^iifiiltiuv  is  [icrtui'mcd  without   irriijmtioii : 


while  its  lioaltlil'nhicss  ami  siiliilnitv  nl'  ati 


)iuMc.  sumiiicr  and  winter,  render  them 


a  jreoirraphieal  theatre  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  inliahitants  of  temperate  and  northern 
climates.  Their  occnpancv.  hy  lull  and  dense  settlements,  is  a  mere  (piestion  of  time; 
anil  it  is  liclievtvl  that  hidf  tiie  period  which  has  marked  our  national  history,  will 
show  tiie  licst  parts  of  this  northern  n'jiion  to  ^astaiu  as  many  persons  to  the  s([uare 
mile  as  any  State  in  thi'  Union.  Compare  largo  portions  of  the  arid  tracts  of  upper 
Texas,  of  .New  Mexico,  and  of  <"alifornia,  with  this  northern  rc!j:ion.  for  its  auricultural 
eaiiacities.  and  tlie  former  nmst  sink  into  iusitinilicauce. 


(.'ommencinu  on  tiie  parallel 


ol  noi 


111  lal.  I'.l"  at  the  Lake  ol' the  Wood.s.  and  pursuini. 


it  to  the  Pacilic.  with  an  inward  liicadtli  of  some  se\cn  (h\L;recs  of  latitude,  and  it  is 
helieved  to  contain  an  ample  area  lor  ci'jlit  or  tt'ii  new  Territorii's  and  future  Slati's, 
with  an  avcrajre  of  fifty-live  thousanil  s(piari'  miles  each,  excluding  arid  and  moiiu- 


fainous  tracts ;    the  acr 


ms  o 


f  hut  three 


iliicli   Territories,   namelw   Wasliiuiiton 


Oiviion. 


anil 


.Mill 


uesola. 


ave 


I. 


desigiiati'd.      The  outlines  of  the  new  Territories 


may  lie  sketched,  without  iiwaitiug  the  coiii'se  of  rajmlly  des-elo|iing  events.  IJetween 
the  lioundaries  that  must  ultimatel\'  he  assiuned  tn  the  States  of  the  I'acilic  c<"..<t, 
and  the  line  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  (>ast  of  them,  there  is  a  tract  of  country  suitahlu 
tiir  two  large  Territories,  lying  on  the  north  and  south  hanks  of  the  Columbia,  without 
interior  liasiii  or  area,  to  he  set  apart  for  tlu^  Indian  tribes  of  that 


treiteiiuii;'  (111  a  iai'L-'i 


quait<'r.  who  I'an  prob; 


iblv  be  induced  in  that  loc 


ilitv. 


:ame  fails,  to  1 


anil  '.:ra/.aM> 


mil   rai.se   tame  animals  when  the  run  of  wild 


ones  cease,' 


urn  siioi 
Ik- 


hoiilierds 


mmiiL!: 


on  the  I'acilic.  Oregon  and  Wa:diim;toii  form  the  exireme  western  heail  of  this  new  tier 


of  I'liture  Stales.     ( )n  the  east  of  the  inoimtaius.  the  sources  of  the  .Alisso 


uri, 


tl 


le  valley 


of  the  Vellow-Stiiiie.  and  ils  natural  contiguities  of  territory,  comprcheiul  the  present 
nucleus  of  anolher  Territory,  to  1k"  erected  on  the  hunting-gnamils  of  the  I'psarokas. 
South  of  this  geopraiihical  line,  along  the  wi'st  banks  of  the  Mis.snuri,  extends  the 
contemplated  Territory  of  Nebraska. 

l\v  extending  a  line  from  ]{ig-Stonc  Lake,  a  little  north  of  tlie  St.  Peter's,  westward 
to  the  Missouri  river,  and  east  to  the  boundary  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  would  be 
suitably  bounded  on  the  north;  and  by  dropjiing  a  line  from  the  Coteau  dii  Prairie  to 
the  north  line  of  Iowa,  there  would  be  left,  west  of  such  a  line  and  the  .Mis.souri  river, 
a  fertile  level  tract,  having  the  .fac([ues  river  ruuuiiig  through  it.  which  is  now  the 
Jiunting-ground  of  the  inland  Dacotahs. 

IVtween  the  I'lisaroka  territory  and  the  .source  of  the  M 
extends  a  \ast  and  lertile  tract,  wliic''   is  now  the  raiiiie  of  tl 


ississippi.  ill   Itasca  Lake, 
le  biilfalo.     .V  Territory 
erected  on  this  area,  which  might  bear  its  cognomen  a]i|)ro])riate!y  I'rom  the  origin  of 
the  Father  of  Waters,  would  command   tii|ile  outlets  to  a  market,  bv  the  Mi.ssi.ssippi. 


and   its  great  alllnents  and  the  hike   basins.     The  remaining  area  north-west  of  L 
Superior,  and  east  of  the  Missi.ssi)ipi.  having  the  north   line  of  .Minnesota  as  a  basis 
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would  liiivo  its  wcstiTii  bouiKliiry  api)n)pri;iUl\  iixed  liy  ii  <liio  north  lino  IVoni  the 
Falls  of  PiickiiuaiMii.  Tliis  would  (••.iiliriic'c  tlio  still  unpiii-cliasod  niiiu-nil  ivpion  Ijinp; 
on  I-ake  Sui)enur,  iK-tweon  Fond  du  L.io  and  Pigeon  river. 

Ill  each  of  the  new  territories  of  the  United  States,  poliey  roquiros  that  there  should 
lie  a  reser\ation  or  designated  tract,  of  some  -"lOd.OOO  acres,  as  a  refuge  for  the  resident 
tribes  of  the  territory,  where  they  may  he  taught  and  practise  agriculture  and  the 
arts.  On  this  suliject  there  is  a  great  delusion.  The  experiments  made  sullieiently 
teach  us,  that  tlie  Indian  should  he  compelled  to  obey  laws.  Force  alone  can  teach 
correct  conduct  to  the  wild  tribes.  They  nuist  be  compelled  to  feel  the  pemilty  of 
crime.  Over  these  assigned  territories  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  the  I'nion 
should  lie  extended  and  enforced;  with  the  proviso,  that  no  Indian  should  be 
incarcerated  I'or  debt,  nor  any  property  possessed  by  him  levied  on  for  debt,  except  in 
cases  where  tlu'  leal  and  pergonal  property-  ol'  such  individuals  exceeds  a  fixed 
amount.  Over  each  such  iu<signed  territory,  oi'  Jndian  connmniity,  there  should 
be  a  (ieiu'ral  Agent ,  with  lull  and  pei'i'mplor}'  jui'ieial  and  legal  J'unctions,  to 
hear  and  try  all  cases  arising  IVom  ((nestions  of  crime,  property,  or  right.  There 
should  also  be  a  military  [lost.  Indian  so\ereigut\'  is.  Hir  a  hunter  tribe,  a  dehi.<ion. 
There  should  be  but  one  set  of  economical,  political,  moral,  and  religious  truths  for 
reil  and  white  men.  and  whatever  conllicts  witii  these,  is  ibunded  in  error.  Ivxperience 
teaches  us,  that  the  laws  and  maxims  of  civilized  liii,'  are  well  calculated  to  benefit  the 
Indian,  and  raise  his  standard  of  morals  and  principles. 


hi 


Si:('Tl()?xAL    VIKW    OF    THF    (11!  FAT     LAKE     BASINS. 

(in:iN<;   thf  ancikxt  skats  of  the  AL(;t)NQriN 

AM>  lliOQUOIS  I'OWEU,)  AND  TIIEIII  STKIKIXC 
I  N  '1^ ) ;  I :  -  ( ;  (J  E  A  N  l  (J  F  O  S  .  T  I  O  X  IJ  E  T  W  E  E  \  T  II  E  A  T  L  A  N  - 
TIC  AND  THE  .M  I  SS I SS  1  F  I'l  VALLEY  TKF15ES.  A 
.SUITAHLE  ^0.-^lT10.^•  AS  A  KEF  FOE  FOR  THE  CHIP- 
PEWA S. 


Ik  ever  then'  was  a  country  on  the  fac(>  of  th.'  earth,  which,  l»y  a  figurative  use  of 
language,  deserves  to  be  called,  "a  land  How  ing  with  milk  and  honey,"  it  is  the  sixfold 
basin  of  the  great  Amerii'aa  Lakes,  extending  from  the  foit  of  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
liead  of  Lake  Superior,  together  with  a  region  draining  niiicii  of  the  highlands 
separating  them  from  the  waters  of  Hudson's  15ay.  A  chain  of  ship  navigation, 
extending  through  expansive  lakes,  by  curvilineav  lines,  i'or  live  thousaiul  miles,  at  an 
average  continental  elevation  of  six  hundred  fwt  above  tide-water,  is  a  feature  in 
American  geography'  which  lielongs  to  no  other  country  on  the  globe.  And  this  llir- 
reaching  line  of  internal  nautical  couuiumication  is  bordered  with  the  most  lertile  body 
Pi.  H'.  — 'JI 
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of  lands.  In  iulditiDii  to  its  ii;jfrii'iiUiiial  ivsoniros,  it  yields  salt,  coal,  fr^psuni,  iron 
lead,  and  eu|iiK'r.  in  extensive  ((nantities.  It  is  coiinei'ted.  \>\  canals  of  perfect  lockage, 
with  the  Atlantic  Oueaii,  tlirongh  the  Hudson;  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes;  the  Ohio;  the 
Illinois;  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers;  and  the  St.  Tiouis.  The  area  is  cros.-setl  with 
railioads.  Ironi  east  to  west,  nurlli  and  .>'oiith,  fmished,  or  in  protrress,  for  thousands 
of  miles.  The  respective  lakes  themselves  are  navigated  hy  tiects  of  coasting  shiiis 
and  steamers.  Ten  millions  of  inhabitants  live  on  the  margin  of  the  States  along 
the  borders  of  these  immense  bodies  of  water;  which  are,  indeed,  but  that  they  are 
of  fresh  water,  i)orfect  seas.  The  tlag  of  the  Union  is  carried  on  these  waters,  as  another 
Mediternuiean,  and  they  bear  armed  lleets  in  time  of  war. 

The  Indian  —  of  whose  lite,  condition,  anil  vicissitudes  these  data  are  illustrative  — 
yet  lingers  on  several  tracts  in  this  great  panorama.  He  looks  on  the  growing 
creations  of  civilization,  and  wonders.  He  (pieries.  whether  in  all  this  display  of 
rapid,  i-ro;  111  rity,  there  is  also  a  hojie  of  a  permanent  abiding-place  and  (ixcd  prosperity 
for  1:  u.  It  was,  luit  a  few  years  ago.  a  part  of  his  hnnting-growiids.  where  he 
pur.niei*  the  moo.se,  the  elk,  the  bear,  and  the  btdValo.  Here  he  worshipi)ed  ;!io  (Jreot 
Spirit,  aloretime.  in  dreamy  hallncinations.  It  was  his,  ai  least,  to  give  names.  I'rom 
1';  cxpi  'ssi\e  vocabulary,  to  these  magniliceMt  sheets  of  water,  and  they  constitute 
tr'iis  iif  his  Tnental  history. 

rbi  M.laiid  seas,  linked  together  as  tluy  a'\  liy  straits,  and  connected  with  the 
Atlanlic  b\  canals,  form  a  .-triking  means  of  a;!proaeh  to  t'.u-  tier  of  new  territories 
and  States  we  have  U-en  contemiilating.  Wy  iiiem  vessels  and  sti'amers  can  approaidi 
towards  the  i!iick_\  Mountains,  to  the  parallel  of  longitude  of  IJoon's  Lick,  in  Mis.s)uri ; 
for  this  place  lies  in  the  same  i)aral!ei  of  lon;;itude  as  Fond  du  Lac.  at  tl  ■•  head  of 
Lake  Superior. 

The.se  great  l)f)dies  ot'  water  are  aNo  linked,  at  several  distinct  ])oints,  through 
connecting  I'ivers,  with  the  valley  of  the  I'piHM'  ."\lississippi.  to  which  they  tiais 
constitute  the  great  outlet  to  the  eniiH)iiinn  of  New  York.  They  are  the  natural  recipients 
of  sevi'ral  large  rivers  which  I'ow  I'ldia  tlic  lionlers  of  this  great  valley,  in  a  long  line  ol' 
dividing  lands,  which  streti  ii  Irom  Cliicagr,.  at  the  heai'  of  f-ake  3Iichigan.  to  Fond  dii 
Lac,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Sup(!rior.  The  whole  conr.se  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  is,  in 
fact,  a  natural  apjH>i'.!aue  to  the  trade  and  resources  of  this  great  system  of  lakes. 
This  will  more  full-,  apjx'ar  from  a  few  considerations. 

The  parallel  •:.'  -\'.)  passes  north  of  the  great  diluvial  elevations  separating  the 
waters  (lowing  into  Hudson's  Bay  and  'lie  (i  ih  of  Mi'xico.  from  thos(>  of  the  (!nlf  of 
St.  Lawrence  Th''  .Mississippi  river  originates  in  these  eminences,  in  the  Itasca  basin, 
lying  in  latitude  17°  lo'  M-'i",  at  a  di^'.anw  from  the  fJulf  of  INIexico  of  a  fraction  over 
three  thousand  miles.  -'I'liis  lake."  wc  ipiote  IVom  n  MS.  (icol.  l!eiM)rt  of  IS2li,  *' rests 
in  a  drift  formation,  consisting  ol'  marino  sand.  ])(^bl:)les  and  lK)ulders,  which  rise  to  a 
maxinnnn  of  loS  feet  above  the  le\el  of  th."  lake.     This  foi-mation  is  superimposed  on 
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piwn-stoiH'  fnii).  Hiciiitc.  im<l  crvstalliiK;  lioniMtMiile.  lu'iivy  ImiiiIiUts  <i1"  wliicli  lit'  at  llic 
Kahii'ii  falls  Ik-Iow  Itasca  Laki' ;  in  llu"  vallcv  of  tlii'  St.  Louis  riviT,  and  a(,  St.  Mans 
lulls;  1111(1  tlioy  arc  iHTccivcd  U>  1k'  seatteicd  thriHifrh  tin?  Imsiim  of  Liikos  Superior  and 
Huron.  Till!  force  }>y  whicli  tlicsc  fia;.'iiu'nts  weiv  carried,  ovidontly  operated  from  liie 
north  and  iiorlli-east ;  and  tliey  constitute  a  striking  geological  appearance  in  llie  lake 
basins, 

liAKK     Sri'KHlnll. 

•• 'I'liis  lake  lias  been  tlie  ec'iitial  theatre  of  volcanic  upheavals.  Not  only  dykes  of 
melted  nnks  have  U-en  iiiri-ed  up  from  Iteiieath  into  eh'vateil  positions,  hut  the.se  com- 
pact ami  lilack  rocks,  wliiih  have  a  marked  o.\tent,  hav(!  been  jieiietrated  with 
metallic  veins  of  copper,  and  with  traces  of  silver.  It  is  remarkable  that  the.se  veins 
have  not  been  filled  with  carbonates,  siilpliiirets,  and  aiveiiiates;  Imt  it  ap|ieais  as  if  the 
caloric  intensity  had  lieeii  such  as  to  reduce  tlie.se  salts  and  oxides  to  a  metallic  state  ;  iiir 
it  is  in  this  condition  that  the  copper  is  most  abundantly  found.  The  tra[>  riN'k  is  seen 
everywhere  to  be  the  copper-lM'aring  rock.  A  striking  instance  of  this  formation 
ociiirs  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Montreal  river,  where  tlie  online  stream,  in  order  to  reach 
to  the  level  of  liake  Superior,  is  pitched  from  tlu'  height  of  the  vertical  red  sandstone, 
at  a  single  leap.     This  view  is  re|)resentetl  in  Plate  2(1. 

In  passing  down  the  southern  coast  of  this  lake,  from  T.apointe  to  the  end  ol'  the 
long  peninsula  of  Kewi-eiia.  the  eye  is  coiislautly  engaged  in  s''eucs  of  llie.se  ancient 
upheavals  of  the  trap  roi-k.  'I'his  line  of  development,  al'ter  crossing  the  Ontonagon 
river,  in  its  cour.se  westward,  has  lifted  uptliecoar.se  re<l.  or  cliocolate-<'ol()red  sandstone 
IVoni  its  hori/.ouial.  into  nearly  a  vertical  position;  reaching  an  e.\treme  elevation 
of  at  least  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  the  range  called  Kaiig  Wiidjii,  or  the  I'oienpine 
Mountains.  This  local  chain,  seen  in  the  approach  from  the  great  copper-yielding 
peninsula,  and  mellowed  by  the  distance,  has  assumed  to  the  natives  the  shape  and 
iip|iearaiice  of  a  coui-hing  poreu]tine.  its  usual  attitude  of  deleiue.  Hence  llu-  name — 
from  kaug,  ii  porcupine  or  hedgehog,  and  wudju,  a  mountain.  The  vivw  is  one  that 
owes  much  of  it.s  interest  to  the  nuignificence  of  the  water  prositect.     Vide  Plate  '2't." 

A  It o  H  m;  [  N  .\  I.   P o  I'  r  I.  A  r  i  o  n  . 

'I'he  whole  ivgion  of  tlu'  upjier  lakes,  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  is  occupied 
by  iiands  of  Cliipiiewas  and  Ottowas.  who  are  identical  in  their  lineage,  language, 
history,  manners,  and  customs.  They  were  found  here  on  the  arrival  of  the  Fu'iich, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  ,«e\enteeiitli  century,  and  were  called  by  their  historians,  together 
with  certain  alliliated  triiies.  AlgciiKpiins.  The  term  Chipixiwa,  liestowed  liy  travellers 
(111  llie  tribe  occui»ying  the  lake,  is  derived  from  the  native  word  ()-jil>wa,  a  iihrase  of 
(haibtful  etymohigy  ;  the  |R'nultimate  .syllable,  however,  denoting  voice,  in  all  its  com- 
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A  line  nu'c  of  iiu-ii  —  tall   in  in'isoii.  aclivi'  liiiiitiTs.  Iiravo  ami  export 


wnrriors.  jrooil  oratorH  and  .slirrwd  (■(unisclior.x.  ami  fpcaUin^r  a  lanjrnafri'  at  unco  sk!'! 
niid  siinorons,  tlio  (.'liippowas  Invvo  oxcroisod  a  pniniinoiit  part  in  Indian  liistorv.  Tlioy 
A\oro  (ino  (illlio  partios  to  tlio  oriirinal  treaty  niaije  liy  (ienoral  Wayne,  at  (ireenvillo.  in 


ITD'i.  at  wliii-li  tiio\-  coded  Micliiliniackinti 


id  tlie  ;:c)vi'nnnent  in  indohted  to  tlio 


ni 


loroessiiinsat  Detroit,  in  1S(I7,  at  Sa;rina\v,  in  ls|lt.  imil  atSanlt  Ste.  Marie,  in  lS2(t:  tliev 
were  alMi  (aie  of  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  (.'Ideago,  in  ISliJ.  It  was  not  till  JS.'lCi  tliat 
they  JH'Lran.  with  their  kinsmen  tlu'  Ottowas.  to  (-(mK'  very  laruo  sections  of  their  aniient 
patrimony  in  the  Lakes,  coniprehendinjr  the  northern  portion  of  the  peninsida  of 
Michigan,  the  sonth  and  north  eom 
ureas  on  liuke  Sn|H!rior. 


Us  of  Lake  Huron,  the  straits  of  St.  Marv's,  and  lar'^o 


M  1(    M  I  I.  1  M  A  I    K  I  \  A  C. 

In  l.^^jtl.  the  Chippewa  and  Ottowa  trihes  were  assemltU'd. 


rii   nil 


iMKi\  at  the   I'nited 


Statt's'  Af:enoy  on  the  islaml  of  Michiliniackinae.  to  receive  the  first  ainunties  and 
presents  secured  hy  the  treat_\  of  the  procodiiiji'  month  of  March.  Iiy  whicii  thi-y  had 
ceded  some  fifteen  millions  of  acres.  Tiiis  »vas  an  e\'ent  ttf  hijrh  importance,  and 
the  scene  was  one  of  the  most  iniposin.ir  known  to  their  history.  Hetween  three  and 
four  thousand  Indians  wei'e  orowdeil  on  the  ifland.  They  displayed  their  picturosipie 
costume  to  the  admiration  of  heholders,  wiio  saw   their  light   hark  canoes  turned  up 


on  the  narrow   linos  of 


IIOMI 


li    for  niik's.   hacked    i)\'   theii 


wiuw 


ams  of  hark 


his 


H 


isnnr 


islaml  has  always  altracti'd  the  notice  of  visitors  for  its  pictures(pie  heautie: 
to  the  height  of  .><everal  hundroil  toot,  aliruptly  from  the  lake  —  alK)undiug  in  sylvan 
glens  and  heights,  amlconMuaiKliug  wide  and  most  magnifi<'ent  views  of  the  iiroad  sheet 
of  the  Iliiron,  and  with  an  air  and  ti'mporalure  that  is  most  exhilarating,  no  scene 
can  well  surpass  it  in  varied  attractions.      \'ido  Plate  ll'. 


In  is  12.  these  rv: 


ons.  on  \a\\\v  Suiierior.  w 


■re  extended  to  Fond  du  Lac.     \\\  the 


treaty  of  St.  IVter's.  of  \s:\~.  this  triiio  ci'dod  the  tract,  from  a  point  opposite  the  I)»i 
Corhoau  or  Crow-wing  livor.  to  the  highlands  which  sei)arato  the  streams  flowing  into 
liake  Superior  east,  from  the  soinves  of  the  St.  Croix,  Chippewa,  and  Wisconsin 
rivers.     In   IS  1 7  they  granted  the  tract   immediately  west  of  the  .Mississijipi  river. 


Iving  hetween  the   Watah    and    Crc 


ring   ri\cr.   to  which    the  AVinnel)agoes    have 


tiuh.se(pK'ntly   U'cn   remnxcd:   and  also  a   separate    tract    lying    north   of    Leaf   river, 
extending  uji  the  Crow-wing  river,  and   reaching  to  Ottertail  fiake.  Hi""  '1\\  (Owen),  at 


th 


nth-casi   soince  of  Itcil   river  of  (ircut    Lidvc   Wiimipeak.  \\  hich 


IS  (|csi"ue( 


the  future  lionii'  of  the  .Mcuominc: 


in 


I5y  the,-*e  treaties,  the   left   haidvs  of  tlie    I'pper   .Mississippi  were  cleari'd  of  Indii 
title,  from  the  ancient  .sc-ttlements  and  concession.s  at  I'rairii'  dn  Chieii.  to  the  Crow- 
wing  river,  latitude  4ti"   IH'  oD";'    and,  on    its  right   haidc,  from  the  influx  of  ti 


v>. 


! 


I       1^1 


l;. 


'I 


*l 


lis 
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Til  K    I  N  hi  A  N   COIN  THY. 


1W 


•PI" 


XT   UlWIl    llVt'l'. 


'riii'sc  I'lii'liiiliiiciits  (if  (licir  j;«M>jrrii|»liiciil  iiivii  wt'U'  jiivcftU'il  li_y 
('\ti'n.«i\('  (liHtiirliiinci'H  in  iju-  iiortli. 

'riif  vi'iir  JS.lL'  \viis  marki'il  liy  i.  luistilc  coiiiliiiiatinu  ol'  several  of  tlie  leadlnu 
trilies  (if  llie  r|(|>er  Missisiiiiiii  ami  the  Lakes.  'I'lie  Sac  iliief,  Hlack  Hawk, 
eoiiiiiieiiied  his  war.  'I'he  (lilH.s  aiijaceiit  to  llie  Sai-M  ami  JMixe.s  hs  nipalhi/.i  il  with 
the  latter  in  the  husliiities,  wiliuMit  openly  funwii  into  the  contest.  ISy  inslinctions 
eai'ly  issudl,  ami  a;:enls  despatched  into  the  distinlKil  districts,  the  government 
reachcil  and  checked  a  jirowinff  comliination  on  the  I'pper  Mississippi.  Meinjr 
si'lccted  as  oni-  ol"  these  a^icnts.  and  provided  with  the  means  of  oliservation.  as  well 
as  military  protection,  I  piisiied  these  discoveries  nortii  to  the  actnal  source  ol'  tiie 
Mississippi,  in  Itasca  Lake.'  Lieutenant  .Lnncs  Allen,  I'.  S.  A.,  I'lniiished  an  authentiir 
map  of  the  river,  as  the  residt  of  these  explorations,  from  the  point  at  whii  ii  the 
search  had  heen  ilropped  in  IS'H). 

'I'he  usual  results  liiliowcd  this  ill-advi.sed  project  of  IMack  Hawk.  He  was  ovcr- 
piiwei'ed  and  made  c'lplivc,  with  ids  ailhcrcnts,  late  in  tiie  fall  of  the  siune  year;  and 
liniiself  and  his  frienils  sulli'rcd  llie  |ienal(y  of  altemiilinji-  to  deny  or  ainnd  a  prior 
treaty,  l»y  the  necessity  they  laouuhl  theuiseKi-s  under,  of  makinu'  new  concessions. 
Sis  years  of  a  slate  of  peace  followed  this  wai",  durinir  which,  the  profrress  of  white 
population  fi'om  llie  east  to  the  we-t  lielokeiieil  I'apid  and  e\tensivi' (dum^rcs ;  and  the 
trik's  made  iiicipieni  arraiejcmeiils  lo  surrender  their  line  on  the  .Mississippi,  helnw 
the  Iowa  river.     Wisconsin  and  Iowa  lieiian  rapidly  to  sissnme  slrenuth. 

In  lS;iU.  surveyoi's  were  <icspal(  lied  hy  the  Treasury  Dcparlment  to  sulidivlde  the 
lands  lyin^  in  northern  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa;  and  a  valuahle  report  of  -Mr. 
Owen,  on  the  topoiaraphical  ami  ;.ieuloi;ical  leatures  of  the  country,  was  pnhlisheil  in 
18-|().  This  was  iitllowed.  in  IMS.  liy  a  report  of  explorations  reaching?  hifiher  up  the 
east  hanks  of  the  river,  exlendinir  to  the  St.  Croix  and  Hum  rivers,  which  was  also 
repli'te  with  topoj.'rapliical  and  -iVoLiraphical  data  of  the  hiiihest  value. 

Thise  reports  were  more  fiillv  di,Lrcsted  and  consolidati'd  liy  him  in  LS.')|.  includiii"^ 
the  results  of  n  rocoinioissance  to  Olteilail  Lake  and  ]'c<l  river,  and  to  the  intcrestiiif; 
tertiary  fornnition  of  Maiivais  Terrc.  lA'  Neliraska.  on  the  Missouri,  which  have  lieeii 
recently  pulilished,  hy  ( 'oiifjriss,  in  an  cl.ihorato  ((uarto  volume  of  (i-'lT  ])aj;cs,  with 
illustrations.' 


'  Narrative  of  an  Kxpfditioii  to  Itasoii  Lake.     Now  York,  IS.! I,  I  vol.  Svo.,  Ji07  pp. 

'  lli'pnrt  (if  a  (Ic'"lMj;ical  Survey  cif  Wisconsin,  low.i,  ami  Miunosota,  and  incidentally,  of  a  part  of  Nebraska 
Territory.      I'liilada.  :   Kippincolt,  (Iranibo  iV  Co.  :   l^oi. 
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r.   M  n:  u  lou. 


Ill  IS'i'.i.  llic  liiiiil>  oiiiilli  (il  LaUf  Sii|H'iiiir,  uliiili  liail  Iktii  |iiir('lia^<'il  in  l>>'ii'>.  \\cr*> 
|iiit  in  a  niin'M'  iil'.«ni'\f\,  wliicli  wmh  cntin^tril  In  llic  IimikU  oI'  Dr.  |>i)ii;;laK  lloiiiilitoii, 
w  III)  liMil  Ix'i'ii  p'(il(i;;i!«t  ami  lintani^t  Id  iIh*  i'\|H'i|iiiiin  In  Ita-ca,  in  Is.'h.  Siilisi')|ii<'iitly, 
tlic  tract.')  |ini'<'lia.''i'il  at  Laixiinli-.  in  Isl'J,  wi  n-  ui'ilci'til  tn  Im>  .Hnr\cvcil.  and  finnniitti'il 
til  tlif  ilii'i'i'litiii  of  Dr.  iFa(l\Miii.  .Mr.  A^ja.-.^i/,  \i>il('il  llic  liar<iii  nl'  l.ukf  Sii|M'ri(ir  in 
iMi'i;  anil  \>f  Imivc  imliirctlv  irinn  liini.  tiliM-rvatiniis  on  tlu' ctiiirxcs  anil  intrn>'it_v  «>!' 
till-  Miji'aiiii-  i'ni|itiiiiH  wliirli  Iimm-  rmn  iiImmI.  at  an  anriiiit  I'ra,  this  iiiti'n>tin>r  inin- 
I'lal  ami  i;;m'on.s  rc^iioii. 

'riu'.sf  snrst'vs  ami  p'oiniiiral  nlpscrvatinns  liavr  lirm  Milisfniu'iitlv  rontiniuil.  Miiu'c 
the  iliatli  of  the  lainrnlril  Dr.  Ilnii::lilun.  \i\  I'liailcs  Wiiitlliv^v .  Kmj..  ami  l>\  Dr.  .1. 
(i.  Norwiiiiil ; '  ami  liii'V  ari'  ol'  liiL'li  valm-  to  all  wlio  tli'sirt-  to  ai'i|iiiri'  just  vit'WMol' 
till' ^rolo;:ii'al  |ili('ni>iiit'na  uiiiili  an-  l>i'i>ii;:lit  into  ili>i'ii>^ioii. 

In  tlii.s  inaiiiu'r  tin'  lioininion-*  of  M'icm'c  Inni'  licrii  cvtt'mlcil  towards  tlic  iiortli  ami 
\M'.«t.  and  wt'  liiiM'  liicoiiK'  a((|naint('d  with  thi'  ^colojriral  .xtiMctnrt'.  |irodiutions.  and 
xalnc  lit'  the  iinnicn>c  lim*  of  interior  ti'ans-.Mississi|i|iian  Indian  i'onntr\ . 

Still  we  ha\i'  no  |irrri>^i'  inliirniatioii  that  ii'ai'lu'.s  lif\oml  tlu'  liordi'i's  of  I.aki'  Su|i('- 
rior.  iinrlli  ol'  a  line  I'MfMdin'.:  wr.-t  from   its   lirad.  across   the   Mississipiii  iit  the  < 


PI' 


n  iw- 


w  n 


I.:  rixcr,  to  tiic  iianl^s  of  llnl  Itivcrof  the  North,  and  ciiiliiacinv  the  vast  annlc  of 
aralilc  couiiliy.  dihnial  drill,  and  U'll-rucU,  oxtcndinj;'  to  .\.  latitmk'  111  .  pns.se.sscd  liy 
the  l'hi|>|ic\\a  nation. 

I  am  imhii'i'd.  Ii\  this  idea,  to  iiial<e  the  liillow  in;.'- extracts  from  a  iiiaiinscri|it  report. 
of  a  ueolo^iical  e\|iloralion  of  it,  made  in  l.'sl.'J.  willi  w  hich  I  am  favored  from  the 
'ro|)iij;raiihical  IJiirean.  iiv  its  dislin.i:ni:  lied  chief,  t'ol.  .Mk'I'I. 

••.V  reiiiiin  which  I'ike  had  remiei'ed  celelirated  liy  his  arduous  journey  in  the  winter 
of  |.'>llo  and  iMMl.  and  res|ieclin^' \\  liicli.  some  leadiii'/  ]ioints  in  its  ireop^ripliy  had  Ih'cii 
at  tiiat  time  lel'l  indeteriiiinate.  canmit  Imt  excite  continned  inteivsf  and  curiosity. 
In  jiiiieraii/iiiir  the  fads  oliscrvcd  in  so  wide  a  field,  it  must  lie  locollecled  that  the 
cNpeditiuii  had  ini|)i)rtant  oliji'cts  relatinii  to  the  |iolicy.  numliers.  and  feelinjis  of  tlin 
Indian  trilx's.  (o  wliicli  (|iiestioiis  of  this  kind  were  liirced  to  'Aw  way;  that  the  transit 
over  the  country  was  necessarily  rapid  ;  and  that  few  iipportniiities  of  elaliorate  or  I 
continued  oh.H'rvations  occurred  on  the  route.  The  ;:eoloi.dst  must  ofti'ii  sieze  his  fact.s 
with  rajiidity.  ami  although  he  may  carry  with  him  materials  for  irencrali/ation.  he  is 
compelled,  in  hasty  recoumiis.«aiicis.  to  rely  freipiently  upon  hrirf  exainiiiations  for  his 
kiiowledjit'  of  locks,  soils,  displacemeiils  and  outcrops,  the  incliiiatiuii  and  juxta- 
position   of    strata.    >.*i;i'.       Il-prciaily    i-    thi-    the    case    in    passinj;    tliron^jrli    such    ji 


Ollii 


'Owen's   ('nnv,irhl;itii|    lli'|H.rl   i.f    l».>J 


i 


Til  K    I  N  hi  \N    rnl   NTU  V 


I'.'l 


foiiiilrv  iix  liii'*  U-fii  visited,  uinl  in  i-vpioriiii;  u  rt^'imi  wliiili  i^.  ('iii|ili!ili('iill\ .  a  uilijii'- 
iii'M>>.  The  iiiiiiii'iioi'  i-ii'iitir  liltM'k-liiniiatinii  at  iIh-  r«iiii'fi-  of  llif  .Mi~->i<>i|i|ii.  ami  tlic 
iifn\  \  iiiaiiiH-  tiiil't  llial  liimix,  a*  it  wcif.  a  iiiaiitlc  tu  lln'  rnik-!>tiala.  illi  rliiallv  |iif. 
viit  iilioi'i'vatioM,  I'MTjil  at  «lri'|i  nitliii}."*  "i"  ^trcamt  ainl  cirlailifil  |HiiiilH.  Sinli  iiitiiii- 
iil'  olimTxatioii  a<  I  hail,  I  have  |irr><<'i'M'il   in   iiiv  nii'iiioniiiilM  ;  anil  in  my  rrritllt'clinn-* 


|ianiirama  nl'  'I'mi'"  a 


ml  liirniatiiins.  which  con^titiili'  a  nin>l  iiitri'i-lim:  am!  iiiaL'iiili 


fciit  line  111'  lake  an<l  liver  eoa-ts.  ealaraelx,  prairie-*,  anil  I'ui'e.'il-'. 

"'I'll  iti'i'ium*  the  niinil  to  appreeiale  the  reenrtl  nl'  ehan;:e^  and  di^phieenirnt-'  in  ll,e 
|>liyr<ical  ."ti'iii'tnre  nf  the  ennntry.  it  may  he  nltxiNeij.  thai  the  ('(intimnt  ha-  espe- 
rienoil  i«iinie  of  iln  ni<i«t  Mtrikiiivr  nnitaliniis  ot'  .Hirnelni'e  ari>inj:  iVuni  vniianic  aetinn. 
at.  ami  ma'th  of.  the  chain  nt'the  (ireal  l<ake<<.  That  ciniin  is  it>ell  rather  the  eviilence 
III'  ili-rnplioiis  ami   nphea\als  nf  rni-maliiin".  which  <:i\(>  its  mitthern  ciia>'t>'.  tu  M>me 

extent,  the  charaeler  i>r   \er\    ancient   tiieatre-i  nf   \nlcanic  acliiin.       These    lakes.  eNcept 

(hitai'ili  aiiii\e  Kinirston  ami  lirie.  inilicale  the  hnumlaries  lulween  the  piiniiti\e  ami 
KeeomlaiT  strata.'  Itnl  hnwe\er  sliikini;  the  fact  til'  this  .■.epaiatinn  niii_\  appear  at 
paiticniar  lucalitirs.  -ni  li  as  on  the  Straits  ol'  ."^1.  .Marv.iil'  whii'h  the  ea-t  ami  wot 
shores  are.  at  inii>l  pai'ts.  M-culo'jically  ol'tlinerent  I'onsti'nclion.  ^el  notliim;  in  the  uianil 

piienouh'lia  ol'  the  w  I II  lie  re;;  ion   \  isileil.  is  so  Tell  la  rival  lie  a»  I  lie  liiilllijer  or  erratic  Muck- 

st  rat  inn.  which  is  spread  i;enei'ally  Iroin  the  hi,:;hesl  lalitndes  nl'  ijn'  iiorlli.  lo  thee  ulilie 
south.  Some  of  the  li|oc!\s  nl'  rock  are  enormons.  and  wonld  seem  to  dcfv  an\  kn<  \\\\ 
power  of  renio\al   {'rmn   their  parent  l)ed<.     The  lar;:e>t  nl"  the>e  lilucks  have  the  most 


iliscnn-  maiks  (if  attrition,     (tilin-  Imse  had  their  ai 


mplcielv   renioM 


i'.v  111 


the  ^'reatcr  nnmlier  ol'  tin  se  traii-porled  lionlders  are  ipiile  .-muoih  and  roniided  li\  the 
liiree  ol'  attrition,  'i'his  drii'i-siralnni  has  heen  I'orceil  and  scattered  rioin  its  nortlnrn 
lalilmli's.  over  the  .-nrlace  ol'  liie  linu-tones.  sandstones,  anis .iidaloids.  and  trap-rocks 
ol'  the  F.akes.      It    i-   mixed  projii-elv   with  thi'diln\ial   mmIs  ol'  .Michiiian  and  Illinois; 

lint    il    is  e\  iileni    I  lial.  in  il»  di-per>ion  .-■  nlll.   the  hea\  ie-l  piece-  ha  \e  sell  Id  lir-l.   \\  lliie 

comparalivelv  niinnte  hoidders  ha\t'  heen  carried  iner  or  spread  in  the  plains  ;iiid  prai- 
ries of  <>hio.  southern  Illinois,  nnd  Indiana,  and  mine  sonllieridy  re;:ioiis. 

'•  Noliods'.   with  an  i'\i'  to  its    i;eolii!;\-.  oan    ini-take    the    lieavv   Imnlder    deposits. 


>hich   mark   the  Minthern  .-liores  of  llnrnn.  and   liecnme  still 


more  !iii 


nndant    in   tin 


\alle\    of  the   Si.   .Mar\'s.  on   th 


e    snores    ol 


Lak 


nperior.  and    aionu    llie    foamiii;.' 


I'hamuds  of  the  St.  l-<inis  ami  the  I  pper  Missi.-sip|ii.  Districts  alionmiiii;i  \\ill 
frranitie  ami  sieiiitie  rocks,  in  place,  as  that  of  wliicli  the  pronmntory  of  (Iraniit 
I'oiiit  (Nar.  .lonr.)  is  an  exanijile.  had  heen  idevated  li_\  the  n|iheavinir  force? 
liefon-  the  sedimentary  sandstones  of  this  hasin  wci'e  deposited,  .-ince  the  iailii 
ail"    adjnsted    aecnrately   to  the  a-perities    of   the    firanilical    mas-es.      The>e  masse- 


'  Tlii'.v  liiiiis  an'  11'iw  .-iiiHrMMli'il.    Tin'  iMrk>  ili.  im  il  rr)>lalliiic  arc  iidw  ri'giirJoii  us  igmnii.-,  uikI  iln  .-iliiri 
B'rjla  ciiibrares  all  (lie  ilJiT  .-coiiiilarv,  Imt  ii"iii'  of  tlio  iRWot. 
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rcMcliiim  to  inoiiiitaiii  altitudes,  lu'tworii  (In-  Clmcdlali'  and  Huron  livi'is  ol"  tliis  ooaft, 
arc  n'-aii|ii'aranct'.x  of  tlu'  rliain  of  priniarv  rocks  wliicli  tcrniinati*  at  (!ros  I'oint, 
at  llic  north  capo  of  St.  Clary's  livci'.  After  passinu;  under  tlic  .-andstoncs  of  I'oint 
]ro(|uoi.-i; — the  Ta(|U!iini'noii  ImiUm  ; — tlic  !-andy  tracts  .xtivtiliiniz  iVoni  Whitc-lish  IViint ; 
— the  strikini.'  elevations  of  the  frreat  sand-dnnes  of  tlie  (Irand  Maiais.  and  tlie  ch\  ated 
coa-ls  of  the  J'ictnred  IJocks.  reaidiing  (|nite  to  Carp  and  Cliocolate  rivers,  they  rise 
in  the  (Jranite  IViint  Mountains,  in  conical  peaks,  which  characteri/.o  tiie  Supciior 
shores,  near  Aiipo  Kewooiia.  Continuiujr  west,  we  next  havi'  the  trap  st'ries.  willi  their 
copiicr  veins,  which  stretch  westward  to.  and  lieyond.  Montreal  ri\i'r.  till  they  onco 
more  arise  in  the  granitic  series  lyinir  west  of  the  liay  of  St.  Cinirles.  I.apointe  island, 
and  Cranheri'v  river.     Still  loUowinj:'  the  primitive  development  west  and  north-'vest, 


uni 


ler  th 


u'  sandstone  elevations  of  the  .M 


usKe"o  or 


15ad  river,  the  NamakaL;on.  the  St. 


Croix  and  Hum  rivers,  they  re-appear,  with  tin'  sami'  shininu  and  crystalline  character, 
and  till'  same  sjiarseness  of  mica   in  tlicii- constitution,  until  reachinji  the  Mississi|)p' 


jiver.  wiiich  the\  cross  alR)ve  St.  Anlhon\"s  Kails.  Ix'iween  the  Sauk  and   De  Corbe 


ui 


risers. 


"St.  Anthony's  Kails,  a   \  iew  of  which  is  i;i\cii  in  IMati'  liS.  are  upon  and   o.cr  the 


saiidstttne  strata  which  are  oxerlaid,  on  the  shores 


tl 


le  me 


tali 


ili'rous  and  carlioni- 


f'l'ous  series.  Tliis  st'i'ies  rests  upon  and  ai;.iiii<t  the  primitive  rocks,  at.  jtroliahly.  less 
than  half  a  (la_\ 's  journey  aliove  the' fails.  'j"hi'  .Missis>ippi.  at  these  falls,  drops,  in  fad, 
into  a  valley,  whose  sides  loriii  si'ries  of  ])ictures(pu'  clilVs.  emliiaciim  widi-r  and  wider 
tracts  of  the  most  fertile  bottom  land,  till  the\'  reach  near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  ; — the 


CaM'-iu-ltock    knobs,  ami    the    clill's    of   the    (Irand    T 


owcr 


and  the  .Missouri  shore. 


These  form  the  very  expandi'd  ircoloiiical  jaws  throuvdi  whii'li  the  river  pours  its  waters 
into  its  vast  diluvial  reirion.  constituting  !hat  Nilotic  delta  of  which  the  Hali/e  marks 
its  ixtremc  ju-otrnsioii  into  the  (lull"  of  -Mi'xico.  Not  less  than  three  thousand  miles 
arc  reipiired  for  the  display  anil  evolutions  of  this  river;  and  wln'ii  we  revert  to  its 
source,  it  is  found  to  be  on  a  contiiu'iital  summit  of  less  than  ei.iihti'i'ii  hundred  leet 
elevation  al)ovo  the  Atlantic.    This  summit  is  formed  liy  an  ni>heaval  of  the  crystallino 


id  trap  rocks  which  Hir 


111  siu 


h  St 


riKiu':'  (iisiiia\ 


in 


th 


le  basin  of  I<;ike  Sujierior. 
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O  K  \l  A  r  1  II  N     A  T    T  II  i;    So  I    i;  r  i; 


n  I'    I  II  i:    .M  I 


I  S  >  I  1'  I'  I  . 


Ill  Older  to  coiupreheiid  the  p'oloiiy  of  this  reuioii.  it  is  necessary  to  [iremise.  that 


Ins  CI 


inlincntal  elevation  of  the  granitic  series.  moiU'r.iti 


as  It  1.- 


lears  a  lieavv  ma.ss 


of  drift  strata,  all  of  which  are  the  material  of  pre-existing  and  broken-down 
iiirmations.  TIie.>'e  appear  to  have  been  ehielly  sandstones,  slates,  schistose  rocks, 
amygdaloids,  and  traiis;   the  latter  of  which    liavi'  existed  in  vast  dykes  in  the  inider- 


l\  III'.;'    ramies. 


eonformably  to  the  ssstein   exhiliited    in   the   basin  of    l-ake  Super 


lor. 


(\'ide  (jeol.  Map,  herewith.) 
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Tin:    INDIAN  fM)i:NTUY. 
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"TliiH  hc'i};lit  of  liiiul  Ix-jriiis  imnuMlititcly  west  of  tlic  liiisiii  ami  river  of  tlio  naiiiy 
Tiuki'.  It  Hubti'iuls  till'  utmost  whiici-h  of  tlic  AMississipiii,  nml  n'lirlit's  to  tlic  mmiiiiit, 
mill  coiitiiuH's  soiitli.  of  Ottcrtail  Ijnko,  where  it  ilivide.s  the  utmost  trihiitaries  of  tho 
Ked  Kiver  of  the  North  from  those  of  tlii'  Corljeaii.  or  Ciow-wiiif,'  river,  and  the 
river  St.  Louis  of  Tiake  Superior.  Tiiis  elevated  raiijre  serves  to  condense  the  vapors 
of  the  surrounding;  waters.  The  drift  serves  as  an  aihiiiratilo  filter  li)r  this  moisture, 
whieli  is  finally  arrested  hy  vast  lieds  of  clay,  resiiltiiif;  from  the  eommintiti'd  ehiy- 
slates  and  schists.  To  these  eanses  of  watery  accumulation,  an-  ailded  the  usual  rains 
and  snows.  The  ellect  has  U'l'ii,  that  the  Miiiunnt  of  thi'se  couileiised  and  atmospheric 
wmrces  of  moisture,  sinking  into  the  sandy  luils  till  tiiey  are  arresteil  hy  the  arj;illa- 
eeous  sulvsoil.  pours  out,  iii  crystal  streams  and  sprinjis.  on  all  sides.  It  acts,  there- 
fore, as  the  primary  water-shed,  nut  only  Hir  the  iMississipi)i  and  the  Hed  liiver  of 
Jiiidson's  Hay,  imt  is  not  a  small  .smrce  of  supply  for  the  j;reat  lakes  and  the  Niajiara, 
and  through  it,  for  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

15  A  s  I  N   (I  r   Ti  A  K  i:    M  k  ii  i  r;  a  n  . 

'•Tiiis  hasin  stretches  ahout  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
deeply  seated  in  the  lake  liirmation  vi'  sandstones,  limestones,  and  schists,  incluilinji' 
prohahly  the  northern  edjic  of  t!ie  coal  strata.  The  piles  of  huri/.oiital  compact  lime- 
stone at  the  entrance  of  (ireeii  Iiay ; — the  solid  beds  of  tertiary  clay  of  Mihvaukie; — ami 
the  hleak  saiid-dum-s  on  its  eastern  shores,  extending!',  with  intervals,  from  the 
Konomik  to  the  coast  opposite  the  Manito  i.sles,  constitute  very  striking  features.  At 
ChieajLto  the  wide  and  level  piaiiie  diluvioii  of  the  Mississippi  valley  comes  (piite  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  formiiiu  its  southern  maijiin.  and  di'vi'lopiiiii'  a  striking  [>oiiit  of 
union  of  the  great  lake  and  jjrairie  s\stems.  The  sketch  of  this  s[)ot,  Plate  li7,  is 
drawn  Irom  a  view  taki'ii  on  the  arri\al.  at  that  place,  of  the  expedition.  It  exhihits 
Fort  Dearhorn,  as  it  then  stooil,  the  house  of  .Mr.  Kinzie,  the  patriarch  of  the  [ilace, 
the  I'liited  Indian  Agency  and  shops,  and  the  dwellings  of  a  lew  traders  and  residents, 
who  comi>rised  the  i)oi)ulalion  ol'  the  hamlet." 

C  II  IJ'I'K  w  A    Cui.o  \  V. 

In  siihmitting  these  remarks  on  the  lake  hasiiis  and  the  region  at  the  sources  of 
the  Mi.-^sissippi,  occu[)ied  hy  the  ('hi|)pewas,  it  may  he  added,  that  the  latter  allords 
every  desirable  recpiisite  for  a  colony  of  ret'uge  for  that  nation.  The  niimher  of  its 
lakes  enables  the  Indians  to  supply  themselves  with  fish,  which  are  (|uite  abundant  in 
all  the  larger  basins  of  transparent  waters  in  these  regions.  The  numerous  streams  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  are  scenes  of  great  attraction  for  water-fowl.  They  also  still 
aflbrd,  in  moderate  ijuautities,  the  small  furred  animals,  whose  skins  are  .«ouglit.  Must 
Pt.  IV.  — 1>3 
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"f  tlif  lakfs.  imlri'(l  all  of  tlu'iii  wIioho  watfis  an-  shallow,  afl'onl  tlic  s|uci('s  of  native 
iici«  oil  which  this  Irihehassolonj,'  ivlii'd.  And  iiotwithstaiitliiij;  tlii-  lai';;i'sithafi('iioiisaiiil 
worthU'ss  tracts  in  soiiio  districts,  and  arid  riilgcs  of  mind,  or  hard  gravel  and  Kami, 
ill  others,  tiic  proportion  of  fortilo  soil,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  fields  maple,  elm, 
and  other  hard  W(K)d  species,  far  exceeds  these  i>ad  tracts.  .Maple-sii;.'ar  is  the  product 
of  evi'ry  consideralile  district ;  and  tliis  item,  with  its  jiaiiie.  completes  the  list  of  the  reli- 
ances of  tlio  Indians  while  they  are  in  a  hiiiiter  state.  And  they  must  contiime  to  lie 
I'ver  desiraljio  resonrces  to  tlieiii,  while  they  go  tliroiij;li  the  incipient  stages  of  agricul- 
ture, anil  until  they  can  fully  and  Iioldly  rely  on  the  latti-r.  lii  addition  to  this,  it  is  a 
region  covered  with  forests,  and  thereliuv  will  long  su|)ply  them  leiicing  and  fuel.  The 
laI)or  of  digging  wells  is  not  reipiired,  as  running  streams  and  small  lakes  are  so 
aliundaut  as  to  su))i)ly  their  settlements  with  water  until  they  U'come  (piite  dcn.se. 
Alxive  all,  it  is  eminently  healthful,  and  its  climatic  phenomena  of  spring,  summer, 
and  winti'i'.  are  .such  as  to  commend  the  ri'gioii  strongly  to  their  approliation,  haiiits, 
and  manners. 

Assnniing  the  Chippewa  population  now  thi'ie,  or  which  is  due  to  the  region  hy  exist- 
ing treaties,  at  7t>(l<*,  the  area  is  most  amiile,  and,  indeed,  suitable  liir  a  large  colony. 
The  Iioundary  of  an  Indian  colony,  in  this  (piarter.  might  Ih-  includi'd  in  a  line  ruuuiug 
south  I'ldiu  the  parallel  of  lU",  ,so  as  to  strike  the  outlet  of  lied  liake ;  to  lii'  continued 
till  it  reaches  the  outlet  of  Ottertail  Lake;  thenco  due  east  to  the  Mi.ssissij)pi  river, 
following  its  channel  upwards  to  the  Falls  of  Puckaguma;  thence  due  north  to  the 
national  boundary.  This  would  create  a  compact  and  shajiely  territory,  avoiding  the 
intermediate  valley  of  IJed  river,  hut  securing  all  the  upper  [)arts  of  the  iillliients  to 
it.  It  might,  under  certain  conditions,  be  made  to  include  the  entire  area  east  of  the 
Mississipj)!,  to  the  liritish  j)ossessions  on  the  IJainy  Lake  boundary ;  embracing  the 
mineral  coasts  t)f  Lake  Superior,  and  thus  Ix'conie  an  a]ii)endago  to  the  commerciiil 
syHtom  of  that  interior  ocean. 
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TITLK  V.-Sl  lUKCnVi:   DIVISION,  TIIIKAL  ()|{(;.\MZATION, 
IIISTOHV,  AM)  (i()Vi;|{.\Mi;NT. 


CJKNKIIAL   ANALYSIS   OK   TITLK    V. 
TITr.K  v..  F,1:T.  a..  Vor.  I.     [Im  I'aikii] 

tjDNKItll'    Hl.MMiKS    UN    Till:    liUnll'S   oK   TllIllllS    IN    Till;    rxiTrii    STATE.". 

I.  SlicwIiiPiiiH"  or  Simkt"   ImliaiiJt. 

;.'.  Iiiiliaii-i  (if  ( h'(';.Mii,  till'  Kui'ky  Momitaiiix,  iiiul  I'acifle  ('i>iiittfi. 

\\,  (_^llnaIl(•lle^<.  and  Texas  Trilics  gciu'rally. 

4.  Iliiliaii   Tlilit's  of  New  Mexico. 

i').  hacoialis  ipf  the  Mi^>is,si|)|)i,  witli  rospect  to  tlicir  Motlical  Knowloilgp. 

(1.  MissDiiii  N'allcy  Iiuliaiis,  an  uflt'cteil  \iy  Small-pcix. 

7.  Trilii'!*  on  tlic  SantJi  I'V-  Truil. 

>«.  MiM'pj.'i'('-i  or  Ci-ifks. 

!).  Mii<i.-ia<-liusc'ttM   IniliaiiH. 

10.  Inilian  l'ii|iiilution  of  Kentucky. 

11.  Mctiiiuioiiii'S  alel  ("liipiicwas. 

12.  Masi'otiiis  anil   .\.<iij;iiai^^. 
l:i.  Cliiekasaw.-i. 

TITLK  v.,  LKT.  W.  \()L.  11.     ['Jo  P.M'ku.] 

II.  Ninni  ur  Ccitnancla'  Nation. 
1.").   Ojiliwas  —  tlu'ir  Trailition.-<. 

III.  i^ioMX  or   I)aeotali.J,  (d.) 

TITLK  v..  LKT.  ('..  VOL.  III.     [.'.i.  I'.mkij.] 

17.  InH|Uois   IJcptililic. 

IS.  Tribes  of  Oregon  and  ('alifornia. 

10.  Sioux  or  Pacotah  Proper,  (f>,) 

'20.  Manilan.^. 

21.  Iowa!>,  {(I.) 

22.  lowa.s  and  Sacs,  (ft.) 
2:5.  Iloeliungaras. 

24.  Winnebagoes,  {a.) 

2r,.  Eries,  {,i.) 

2G.  C'atawbas. 

27.  Pimoa  of  the  (iila. 

2s.  M.ii|ui  of  New  Mexico. 

TITLE  v.,  LKT.  I).,  \'()L.  IV.     [J™  Paper.] 

21>.  Eries,  (/..) 

30.  The  Neutral  Natioti. 

ol.  Nav.ijoea  of  New  Mexico. 

32.  New  Mexican  Tribes  generally. 

33.  Hoot-Diggers,  kc,  of  (California. 

34.  Winncliiigoes,  (/i.) 

3;"),  Mascoiitins  —  a  l<i9t  Tribe. 
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TKIHAK   i)R(i  ANI/ATION.    HISTORY,   AND 

(lOV  EUNMKNT. 


svxorsis  OK  I'AniKs. 

1.  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  tlio  Ancient  Kries.     Ily  U.  II.  S. 

•J.    liii|uiries  respcetin;;  llio  l.ont  Neiitriil  Nation.      ]\y  J.  0.  Slioii,  Ksq. 

'I.  .\ii  Aci'oinit  of  tlic  NiiviijiHw  i(f  Nfw  Mexico.     Ity  Miij.  I',.  Hiickii?),  U.  S.  .\. 

4.   I)c!icri|ition  of  tlic  true  Stiito  aixl  Cliuractcr  of  tlie  New  Mcxicim  Trilies.     Ily  l^l.  Col   .1.  II. 

Katon,  r.  S.  A. 
r*.  Manners,  Cu.stoms  au'l  lli^4tory  of  tlie  Uoot-|)ij;;;crs  and  otlicr  California  Trilics.     IJy  Ailinn 

JoliiiHon. 
(>.  Ori^jin,  History,  uiul  Traits  of  the  Winnehajfoest.     Ily  .loimtlian  K,  Fletcher,  F.sc|.,  V.  S.  A;;t. 
7.   Ilricf  Kescarches  \n  the  Missionary  Autiiors,  respecting  the  Maseuiitins  of  tlic  French  Kra. 
Ily  .lulin  Giluiary  Shea,  I<]»i|. 


A   SKIOTCII   OF   THE   HISTORY  OF   T  H  K    A  N  ( '  I  K  N  T 

KUIKS.' 


<  '  I 


Of  the  triK-s  wl»o  liavo  fijiurcd  in  American  history,  ami  who  have  loll  their  names 
on  the  territory,  tlie  fate  of  none  lias  exeited  a  deeper  interest  than  that  of  the  Kries ; 
and  they  are  periH'tnally  hronjiht  to  rememhrance  hy  the  noble  lake  whieh  hears  their 
name.  Charlevoix  informs  iis  that  they  were  exterminated  in  IOjo.*  Other  anthori- 
ties  i)laeo  the  event  in  IC)").^^  The  territory  occupied  by  them,  agreeably  to  these 
authors,  was  the  celebrated  valley  of  the  Niagara  river.  On  its  south  banks  tlii-ir 
limits  extended  nearly  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie,  with  an  indefinite  breadth 
towards  the  Genesee  river.     IJut  on  its  northern  ma»'gin,  they  were  Ibuuil  spreading  to 


'  "!!0!i.  Who  were  the  Kries?     Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  wo  may  recognize  this  tribe  unlcr  the 
name  of  the  Kahkwaa  of  the  Inxinois,  or  of  the  lost  'neuter  nation  '  of  tLo  French  writers?" 
'  llistoiro  (le  la  Nouvelle  France,  Vol.  I.,  p.  3'J2. 
'  Wynne's  History  of  the  Kritish  I'hiipirc  in  America,  Vol.  I.,  p.  334. 
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TRIBAL    OHG  AM/ATION, 


ii  (rrtiiiii.  Init  not  mvat  disti'iico  iij)  LiiUo  Kric.  mid  onstwanlly  iiloiiii  tlio  iinrtliorii 
lii'ad-wati'i's  of  fjaUi-  Ontai'in.     Accordii!.;'  to  tlic  most  inodiM'atc  t'oinpiitation.  tlicy  had 


twc'lso  tlioiisaiid  soids.  and  luur  tlioiisund  (i"Iitin";-nu'n. 


ni'\  aiv 


stated  to  Iiavo  had 


twi'iity-oi.iiht  villa.iics,  and  twelve  hn"ge  towns  or  lurts.  Tlie  eountry  tlie}-  possessed  is 
descrilieil  as  eminently  fertile,  yi"ldin;f  tiie  nsnal  articles  of  Indian  production  ;  and  it 
abounded  in  all  the  game  of  its  latitudes.    They  were  under  the  government  of  a  (|ncen 


d  Y 


ijiowane 


a,' otherwise  called  hv  the  French  and  Senecas,  Gegosasa.     In  \(\'H\ 


in  the  outset  of  the  great  elTort  made  by  Now  France  to  civili/e  and  Christianize  the 
Indians,  the  Fries  were  visite(l.  and  the  peculiarity  \'ov  which  they  are  most  ctdebrated 


was  first  brought  to  not 


ice. 


This  pecnliarit}'  was  the  liict  ol' their  neutrality  betwi'en  fierce  and  powerful  contend- 
ing nations.  Hence  they  were  called  by  the  French  the  Neutral  Nation.  They  sjioki^ 
a  dialect  of  the  Iroipiois.  I3y  one  authority,  this  is  declared  to  be  a  dialect  of  the 
Huron  type  of  this  language;^  by  another,  the  i)articnlar  relationship  is  stated  to  In- 
Seneca.'  The  neutrality  spoken  of  was  estalilished  Ix'tweeii  these  two  fraternal  warring 
parties  and  their  respective  allies,  namely,  the  Wyandots  and  Five  Nations. 

The  settlement  of  Canada  by  the  French,  produced  a  s[)lit  in  the  great  Iroquois 
family;  tin,'  Wyandots  adhering  to  the  Gallic  side,  and  the  I'ive  Nations  to  the  Dutch 

as  they  \\ere 


or, 


and  Fnglish.     In  this  feud  of  tlie  Iroquois,  the  Algonquin  tribe? 

called  l)y  the  confederates,  Adirondack,-*,)  who  were  at  war  with  them  aforetime,  were 

glad  to  make  allies  of  the  French  and  Wyandots.     iJi'tween  these,  the  Fries  occu[)ied 


a  geograp 


hical 


jiosition  on  the  lianks 


of  the  Niagara,     'i'liev  hail  alreadv.  1 


rom  proi)in- 


(|nity  and  habits,  formed  a  close  alliance  with  an  AlgoiKpiin  tribe  on  the  west  and 
north  of  Lake  Ontario,  called  M 


ississaugies.^     They  were  nearly  related  to  both  the 
ons.     Neiitralitv  was  tlu'ir  onlv  salvation,      it  was  a  delicate 


Wyandots  and  Five  Nati 
position,  and  reipiirod  great  wisdom  to  preserve  it.  Neuter  nations,  when  the  period 
for  action  arrives,  are  apt  to  olfeiid  both  sides.  It  was  certainly  so  with  the  Fries, 
They  finally  offended  lx)th  Wyandots  and  Iroquois;  but  it  was  the  latter  who  turned 
upon  them,  with  great  fury  and  power,  and  in  a  .short  and  sanguinary  war,  extinguished 
their  nationality. 


The  cause  and  events  of  this  war  are  left  in  obscuritv  by  the  French 


nussionary 


authors,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  fiir  facts  in  the  early  epoch  of  our  Indian 
history  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  appears,  from  researches  and  <piotations  which 
are  made  in  the  se(|uel  to  these  remarks,'  that  the  Piries  were  visited  as  early  as  KVJO, 
]>y  the  two  missionaries,  Sagard  and  De  la  Roche  d'Allyon,  who  i>arnestly  sought  to 

'  (.'usie'rt   Ilistor)-.  'Cliaiiiiioiist.  ■'' Cusic. 

*Tliis  tribe  w;!.-;  foiimily  adnptoJ  as  tlie  sevcntli  iiiitiiin,  and  i.s  so  put  down  on  lAaiLs'.s  map,  in  1785.  Mr. 
riallatin,  ontii>;ly  ini.staking  them,  clas-sitios  them  (See  Vul.  III.)  as  Ircpiiiinis.  Mc  had  previimsly  made  the 
fame  error  in  his  "Synnpsi.s."     Am.  .Xrcliives,  Vol.  IF. 

'■H>  .].(',.  ,^hea.  I':s(|. 
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open  and  consolidate  Christian  relations  with  tlioin ;  Itut  llicv  I'licouiitcri'il  oxtraonli- 
iiar^'  ohstaclos,  and  on  one  occasion  a  Ijoating,  from  a  niisrcprosontation  of  their  motives 
In-  the  Wyandots,  who  were  fearful  that  such  intercourse  would  lead  to  a  trade  with 
the  French  of  (^lebec  and  Montreal  —  a  trade  whii'h  tlu'v  now  euiiuently  enjoyed, 
through  the  ancient  and  roundabout  way  of  the  irreat  channels  of  the  Ontawa  and 
l''n'nch  rivers,  to  their  advanced  position  in  Lake  Huron.  Owin.ii  to  this  op[)osition, 
Sauard  withdrew  all  his  ellljrts,  and  conlincd  tlieni  exclusively  to  the  Wyandots,  ainonji; 
whom  he  labored,  and,  in  the  end,  siilfered  at  tlie  stake. 

Owinir  \o  these  cau.ses  the  all'airs  of  the  Krics  were  not  suliject  to  the  cognizance  of 
the  French  niissiouai'ies,  and  when,  at  the  distance  of  many  ^ears  later  in  the  century, 
tiie  way  was  in  .^'ome  measure  opi'ned  to  their  access  into  the  lroi|'U)is  country,  they 
I'ound  the  Niagara  valley  in  the  possession  of  the  Ciiundawaga  or  Senecas,'  and  the 
tradition  was  then  fresh  that  they,  the  Erics,  had  been  exiielled  in  a  bloody  war,  and 
exterminated.  We  have  given  the  traditionary  date  of  this  event  from  the  great  historian 
of  New  France,  in  a  preceding  iiage.  It  was  tiie  enterprise  of  La  Salle  tiiat  llrst 
opened  the  great  lakes  to  commerce,  and  by  its  prestige  and  conse(piences.  ecch'siastical 
and  connnercial,  caused  geography  to  recoj-.nize  the  ]\Iississi[)pi  river.-  Sullicient  time 
had  elapsed  in  tiie  new  epoch  of  missionary  enterprise  in  New  France,  from  ll)-j-")  to 
U\l^,  to  east  a  dreamy  interest  over  the  story  of  the  extinction  of  the  Fries;  and  their 
fate  and  Ibrtunes  Iiavi^  ever  since  eontimied  to  be  tlu'  theme  of  historic  sympathy 
and  regret. 

The  veil  that  conceals  their  history  is  lifted  in  a  curious,  ill-digested,  and  t)bscure 
jiamphlet  of  Indian  tradition. ,  by  a  semi-educated  Tuscarora,  which  was  printed  in  the 
ancient  country  of  the  inxpiois  in  western  New  York,  in  ISl!").'  Acc(nding  to  this 
account,  the  war  was  caused  i»y  an  act  of  pei'lidy.  Yogowanea,  the  (pieen  of  the  Fries, 
was,  in  some  respects,  another  Zenobia.  She  is  called  the  -Mother  of  Nations,  (p.  '■]'!.) 
She  was  placcn^l  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  having  twelve  strong-holds,  or  ibrts,  nnder 
connnand.  Her  wampum  and  peacc-iiipe  were  held  sacred.  The  central  point  of 
jjower  was  at  a  jilace  called  Kienuka,''  on  the  Niagara  Itidge,  and  not  remote  from  the 
present  village  of  Tuscart)ra.  Protected  by  the  sanctity  of  her  character  and  ollice,  as 
keeiRU"  of  the  .symbolic  house  of  peace,  she  had  a  contiguous  edifice,  where  she  received 
me.s.sengers  and  andiassadors  from  the  Five  Nations,  Wyiuulots,  Mi.sxissagies,  and  others. 


'  SenCLM  is  not  iiii  Irniiunis  wor'l.  Ft  is  I'diuid,  however,  im  tiie  earliest  iiiap.'i,  and  is  used  ia  pome  form  of 
orlliof;raiiIiy  by  all  writers  except  llie  I'rcnili. 

■'  Tlie  initial  diseovory  of  this  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  five  years  before,  hy  .J.  ,>Iari|uette,  was 
emphatically  pointed  out,  in  IS'JO,  in  my  Nar.  .lour.  K.Kp.  to  the  Sources  of  the  Mi.ss.  We  are,  at  length,  just 
furnished  with  the  details  of  Marquette's  discoveries  in  an  KnL'lish  dress,  hy  .Mr.  John  (lilmary  Shea.  N.  V., 
isr.-j,  1  vol.  Svo:  Redlield. 

'  Sketches  of  the  History  of  the  Six  Nations,  liy  I>a\id  Cusie,  'I'usciirora  Village,  Lewistown,  Niagara  County, 
N.  Y.,  ISll;'),  ISiiiii.,  p.  ;!0;  a  second  edition  printed  in  IS'JS. 

'  (]usic,  page  ii'2.  Cusie  had  evidently  little  idea  of  the  alphabetical  value  of  the  letters ;  as  au  evideuee  ef 
which,  the  name  of  Kienuka,  given  to  me  by  the  Tuscaroras,  in  1st."),  he  writes  "  Kaukaaauka." 
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Tt  is  ovidoiit  tliiit  Iior  iuitliority  oxtoiulwl  not  only  to  tlio  ftwit  of  Lake  Erio,  wlioro  tiio 
strongi'st  fort,  callod  Kaiikiithny,  Avas  soatod,  hut  across  tlio  Niajrara  river  ami  along  tlic 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  whore  an  outrage  occurred,  which  she  caused  sunnnarily  to  he 
punislied,  whidi  led,  indeed,  to  the  fatal  hreacli  of  the  peace,  and  had  the  instant  ell'ect 
to  forleit  her  character  for  neutrality.  Tiie  circumstances  were  these — Two  ("anandaigua 
(Seneca)  warriors  (p.  oU)  had  heen  received,  and  hegaii  to  smoke  the  peace-i)ipe,  when 
a  dcfjutation  of  Jlississagies,  from  the  north  of  the  Niagara,  were  announced.  They 
inR)rmed  her  that  the  two  warriors  had  just  returned  from  the  assassination  of  the  son 
of  their  principal  chief  Tiiey  demanded  the  right  of  blood,  and  this  demand  was 
yielded,  contrary  to  the  sanctity  of  the  refuge  which  they  had  sought.  The  visitor.s 
were  hetraxed  and  executed  hv  the  ^lississaLnes.  luti'lliii'ence  of  this  violation  of  her 
oUice  spread  in  every  direction.  The  Iroijuois  tribes,  who  were  the  aggrieved  party, 
Hew  instantly  to  arms.  She  despatched  messengers  to  explain  her  position  to  Onondaga ; 
to  Ka(piatka  (the  modern  Bullalo),  where  the  principal  commander  of  the  Erics  resided  ; 
she  also  sent  messengers  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  powerful  savage  triix-,  called 
Waranakarana  (probably  Andastes),  who  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Eric. 
She  wei.t  herself  to  Kaquatka.  She  raised  a  very  large  force,  which  proceeded  rapidly 
towards  the  Genc.^ee  river. 

!n  the  mean  time,  she  had  no  sooner  left  her  (|iuu'ters  near  Kienuka.  tlian  a  woman 
.-lipped  off  [uietly,  taking  a  canoe  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  informed  the 
Canandaigua  chiefs  of  the  murder  of  their  warriors.  Shorikowani.  the  leading  ruler, 
despatched  two  fast  runners  as  s[)ies,  to  proceed  to  Kienuka,  to  ascertain  the  I'acts.  On 
coming  near  the  fort,  they  encountered  sonu'  boys  in  an  old  corn-field  shooting  s(piirrcls, 
and  easily  obtained  from  them  the  facts,  without  exciting  suspicion.  Not  waiting 
ibr  aid  from  the  Cayugas.  Onondagas  and  other  coulederates.  lie  immediately  nuirched, 
in  hot  haste,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  fightiug-men,  to  attack  the  Erics  at 
Kaipiatka.  The  warriors  ])roceeded  in  two  divisions,  led  by  diilerent  chiefs,  the  old 
men  and  women  following  with  supplies.  The  Ijravest  leaders  were  placed  in  command. 
Shorikowani  led  the  whole,  and  had  taken  tiie  jirecaution  to  send  runners  ahead,  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  When  he  had  reai  lied  a  small  lake  east  of  the 
Genesee  river,  which  is  [)elieved  to  be  Geneseo,  the  army  halted  at  a  fort  called  llaw- 
nesats.  At  this  place  the  runners  returned,  and  announced  that  the  Eries  had  crossed 
the  Genesee  river  with  a  large  force.  Shorikowani  immediately  i)lanned  an  ambush  on 
each  side  of  the  path.  The  first  di\  ision,  or  young  men,  was  dii'ccted  to  brin;','  on  the 
attack.  As  a  decoy,  a  man  was  dressed  in  a  liear-skiu  and  directed  to  sit  in  the  ])atli, 
and  when  pursued  to  lead  the  enemy  into  the  aml)ush.  The  plan  succeeded,  and 
brought  them  into  the  midst  of  the  crouching  Senecas,  who  set  up  a  most  horiible  yell. 
Yet  they  were  defeated,  after  a  severe  contest,  and  forced  to  (lee.  Sliorikowaiii's  second 
division  now  came  up  and  renewed  the  light.  Hotli  i)arties  fought  with  great  des[iera- 
tion  and  obstinacy.     At  length  the  Eries  gave  way  and  lied,  but  they  gave  a  proof  of 
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tlu'ir  valor  by  leaving  six  Imndivd  slain  warriors  on  tho  Hold.  Tlioy  Imrriod  to  the 
(li'ni'.soo  and  rccrosscd  it.  Tin'  loader  of  tlic  Sonooas  was  content  not  to  jiress  so 
dosj)erato  a  foe,  and  rctnrned  to  (.'anandaigna. 

When  the  force  of  tho  Onondagas  and  other  sonthern  tribes  came  np  to  engage  in  this 
contest  against  tho  Krios,  they  nitisterod  live  thousand  men.  It  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Shorikowani.  a  Mohawk.  With  this  body,  Hushed  with  the  victory  of  Gonesco, 
he  crossed  the  Genesee  river,  and  i)u.shed  on  to  attack  tht;  strong-hold  of  the  Erics  at 
Katpiatka,"  determined  to  extinguish  their  council-fnv.  Uut  the  place  made  a  brave 
defence.  Tho  Krios  liniled  their  arrows  from  tho  fort  in  such  showers,  that  its  capture 
fioemed  improbal)lc.  In  this  attack,  tho  groat  chief  Shorikowani  was  killed  by  an  arrow. 
This  disheartened  the  bi'siegers  nuicli.  They  carried  back  the  body  of  the  chief,  and 
buried  it,  with  great  state  and  solemnity,  at  Canandaigua.  Meantime,  the  siege  was  con- 
tinued several  days.  In  the  end.  the  (iueen  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted;  where- 
upon liostililios  cea.sed,  and  the  Erios  wore  left  in  full  possession  of  the  country.^ 

Thus  terminated  the  first  war  with  the  Erios.  How  long,  or  permanently,  tho  peace 
made  on  raising  the  siege  of  Kacpiatka,  was  kept,  is  unknown.  There  is  an  authority 
for  dating  the  first  outbreak  in  ItKU.  The  Erics  had  shown  themselves  capable  of 
presenting  a  bold  IVont,  and  to  be  ollective  coml)atants  with  the  dart  and  club;  expert 
in  action,  and  subtle  in  council.  In  addition  to  their  own  forces,  it  has  been  seen  that 
the  queen,  Yogowanoa,  had  engaged  saviige  auxiliaiios.  There  are  notices  to  show  that 
they  pushed  their  detached  forays  and  scalping-partios  as  far  south  as  Onondaga. 

La  Moino  inlbrms  us  that  in  l(i").>,  the  war  of  the  InKpiois  with  the  Erics  had  newly 
broken  out.  But  it  is  seen,  jjy  roleronce  to  a  prior  author,'  that  the  Senecas  for  tho 
first  time  attacked  them,  under  the  name  of  Attencjnderonk,  in  1G47.  when  they 
took  with  great  slaughter  the  town  of  Aondironons.  This  town  appears  to  have 
been  in  tho  present  area  of  Canada,  north-east  of  the  Niagara;  and  the  on.sot  of  tho 
Senecas  was  so  .severe,  that,  owing  also  to  the  outl)reak  of  a  pestilence,  they  migrated 
across  tho  Niagara  into  the  territory  of  (what  is  now)  New  York.  If  we  apprehend 
rightly  tho  date  of  Yogowanea's  perfidy,  and  the  true  era  of  the  rending  of  tho  bands 
of  neutrality  of  the  Eric  tribe,  sixteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  tho  groat  battle  of 
Gonosoo,  and  little  less  since  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Kacpiatka.*  Tliis  was  not  a 
comi)arativoly  long  period  of  struggling  liostility  between  two  powers  who  were  still 
on  an  erpiipoi.so  as  to  strength  and  numbers,  who  both  occupied  a  country  of  exuberant 
fertility,  abounding  with  all  the  re.«oin'ces  of  alx)''iginal  prosperity,  and  who  wore  indeed, 
at  best,  with  a  few  removes  of  alliliation.  of  the  very  same  ])lood  and  language.  Tliey 
wore  on  a  par  in  bravery,  subtlety,  and  forest  wisdom,  and  the  same  in  their  military  and 
tiibal  organization;  governed  by  i)opular  will,  ready  at  an  instant,  marching  without 
baggage,  and  hazarding  all  for  the  glory  of  warlike  renown.     This  contest  of  Irocpiois 
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'  IJclioveil  to  liave  Iipcn  at  ICigLtcpii-Milc  Crock,  south  shore  of  Lake  Eric.  '  Cusic's  History,  p.  33. 

'  SchoDlpraft's  Notes  on  tlie  lro(iuoi.s,  p.  lidj.  *  By  the  authority  of  Ureb()euf,only  twelve  years. 
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with  Eric,  was  iiidpod  like  'Givok  iiiectin^  ("iicck."  i-'or  ms  yot,  it  must  lie  rcmoni- 
bcrcd  tliat  tin-  lr()(|ii()is,  wIkisc  coiircilciacy  was  luil  scry  ancient,  had  not  pi-cvaili'd 
ajiainst  their  two  .mvatest  I'oos.  namely,  tlie  Al;;imi|iiins  and  tlie  Satanas.  'I'iiis  is 
expressly  stated  \ty  the  most  ivsjieetahle  historian  of  the  Five  Nations,'  wlio  deelai'es 
tliat  it  was  the  lriinn[)h  of  the  eonl'ederates  over  tlie  latter  nation,  tlnit  first  inspired 
them  with  eoura.ue  to  attack  .siiceessl'uliy  the  Adirondacks.  Ihit  it  is  ei'rtainly  a  mis- 
apjirehension,  in  tiie  vocahulary  of  words  and  names  whicii  preceiles  his  work,  to  ;^ive 
'•  Shaonons"  as  the  eipiivalent  of  Satanas  (devils).  J5y  tlic  term  Satana.  the  Dutch, 
whoso  trade,  at  the  era.  I'xtended  as  luLih  as  Ononihifia  or  the  fienesee.  deseriiied, 
doubtless,  the  fierce  and  subtle  Kries.  whost'  deeds  were  rife  on  the  breath  of  rumor. 
The  French  denoted  them  as  the  Cat  nation,  but  also  used  this  term  at  the  sanu'  tinu', 
as  the  e(|uivalent  Wn'  Erie.-  IJri'lju'uf  uses  llie  terms  Kriee-honons  iind  Chats,  as  e(|ui- 
valents.'  Tiiese  authoi'ities  leave  no  uncertainty  on  the  std)ject.  JJesides  this,  the 
Shawanees.  who  wi're  also  called,  at  an  after  period.  Clials  by  the  French,  and  aie  so 
called  at  this  day.  were  in  \[\')'.\  still  living  on  the  Savanuali  river,  in  (Ieori;ia,  and 
engaged  in  desperate  wars  with  tlie  Cherokees.' 

Of  tlie  final  war.  whicli  overwhelmed  the  Fries,  and,  iu  Indian  phrase,  put  out  their 
council-fire  among  the  nations,  I  made  iiujuiries,  while  engaged  in  taking  the  State 
census  of  the  Iroipiois,  in  ISfo.  AVitliin  ten  years  of  two  centuries  had  passed  since 
tinit  striking  catastrophe:  yet  I  lliund  tradition,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  to  be  alive 
and  even  active  on  the  subject.'  The  Seneeas  called  them  "  tJwageoneh,""  and  placed 
the  turning  iiattles  on  Ihill'aln  and  Kighteen-Mile  Creek.' 

Warfare,  with  the  Indian  ti'ilies.  is  e\er  condui'ted  by  stratagem  and  ambush.  There 
is,  it  is  believed,  but  a  single  instance  iu  American  history."  in  which  they  have  boldly 
marched  to  bsittle  against  a  European  llirce.  Tradition  represents  tlu'ir  war  with  the 
Eries  as  having  lieen  preceded  by  ti'ats  of  running  and  athletic  s[)orts,  which  had 
iv  sanguinary  issue.  The  lories  secretly  mustered  their  li)rce,  and  marched  towards 
the  Seneca  country.  In  this  moxement  they  were  discovered  by  a  hunting-party  of 
the  Seneeas,  which  liad  ventured  west  of  the  Cienesee.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
spread,  and  the  Seneeas  nnistered  a  large  force  to  meet  the  invaih'rs.  Tiie  battle 
occurred  west  of  the  (Jenesee.  The  Iroijnois  divided  their  warriors  into  two  bodies, 
and  maile  a  fierce  attack  with  tlu'ir  principal  body,  which,  after  a  severe  conllict,  was 
driven  back.  They  were,  after  falling  back  some  distance,  supported  by  a  second 
body,  called  the  young  men,  who  turned  the  tide  of  l)attle  aiiainst  the  Frii's.  Jlany 
were  killed,  in  the  hard  contest,  on  both  siiles  —  many  jirisoners  taken.     The  Sencca.s 


'  CcilJen'.s  Five  .Viitiiins,  p.  2;!.  '  ViJu  IIi'mie|iiii  ami  I,fi  Mnyno. 

'  All  i|Uoti'il  liy  J-  ''■  Hlica,  in  tin'  sorpul  '  Scluinlcnifl's  N'otos  on  tlio  Tnniuciis.  '  Iliid,  p.  :ilS. 

"  (iegosasuli,  ii  wild  cat;  liy  K.  .'J.  I'lirkor,  letter  of  .May  IStli,  1S4S. 

■  The  p(ppuliir  terms  nf  (iagwa  ami  Kalikwa,  appear  to  be  derivatives  from  tlie  coinpouiul  pliraso  (.Iwiigeoneli. 

■  St,  flair's  defeat. 
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cliiiiii  to  liiivo  foiiiflit  this  liiittle  with  the  Giiwu'^disoa  iiloiii',  niid  without  aiil  IVom  the 
.southern  cantons.  It  is  true  tluit  tlie  Seneciis  alwiiys  nuisteivd  tiie  iarjrest  Ijody  of 
(iditinu-iuen  ;  hut  all  authorities  concur  in  (K'sei'il)iui^'  this  war  of  extermination  as  the 
result  of  the  whole  force  of  the  InKjuois  confeileracy.  who,  after  a  long  protracted 
contest,  carried  their  power  completely  west  of  the  (lenesee,  and  occupied  the  country, 
liy  conipiest.  up  to  the  hanks  of  the  Niagara.  We  are  told  that  this  linal  con(|nesl, 
was  ellected  in  two  years  after  the  renewal  of  the  war,  and  that  it  terminated  in  Id-Vj. 

extent,  1\  inj!,'  on  hoth  sides 
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That  it  was  the  result  of  many  hattle.'^ 
of  the  Niagara  river,  is  evident.  It  a[)pears  from  IJrelinul",  writing  in  ICilT,  that  only 
luin-  Krie  towns  were,  at  that  date,  on  the  soutii  side  of  the  Niagara  —  that  the  Kries 
and  I'etnus,  or  Tobacco  Indians,  who  were  AVyandots.  had  heen  pursued  and  slaughtered 
mercilessly  in  AVest  Canada — a  fact  which  is  conhrmed  by  the  large  amount  of  human 
bones  which  are  iinmd  tlirongh  that  district  of  couiilry.  The  result  of  the  war  might 
still  h:i\e  been  doubtlnl  against  a  people  wlio  were  once  estimated  at  twt'lve  thousand 
fighting-mei),  had  il  not  been  for  a  pestilence  whicii  prevailed  in  the  country  nt)rth  of 
the  Niagara,  which  swept  olV  greater  nnnd)ers  than  even  the  club  or  arrow. 

Seneca  tradition  allinns,  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  most  westerly  bodies  of  the 
KricN.  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  the  survivors  lied  to  the  Alleghany  river,  called 
Oheo  by  them,  down  which  they  lied.  Sonu'  of  the  French  missionary  authors 
distinctly  allirni,  that  iiortions  of  them  were  incor[)orated  with  the  Irurpiois,  and  that 
they  constituteil  an  inci'ement  in  the  Iroquois  missions,  and  foundt'd  that  of  lia  Prairie, 
near  the  city  of  Quebec.  Their  conncil-lire  was.  agrei'ablv  to  the  threat  of  the 
Ononihiga  council,  put  out.  Their  name  was  obliterated  from  the  mnnber  of  tribes. 
The  places  where  they  once  dwelt  knew  them  no  more.  The  once  sacred  peace  loilge 
of  Yogowanea  was  demolished.  Niagara  ceased  to  [lour  its  echoes  through  their  lands, 
to  animate  them  to  heroic  <leeds;  and  they  have  left  no  monument  to  carry  their 
name  to  distant  ages,  but  the  sonorous  epithet  of  Lake  Krie. 

The  ensuing  observations  and  researches  among  the  folios  of  the  ancient  missionary 
authors,  are  the  result  of  carefid  studies.  "While  they  present  a  record  of  bygone 
exertions  for  the  advanci'Uient  and  temporary  exaltation  of  a  race  of  men  who  appear 
destined  to  fade  away  before  the  lirmer  and  progressive  descendants  of  European 
stocks,  they  su|)ply  a  chain  of  testimony  which  was  before  incomplete,  that  the  long 
lost  '•  Neuti'r  Nation"  of  the  Fri'uch  missionary  lathers  was  the  Kries.  whose  history 
and  l()rtnnes  we  have  sketched.  It  is  nut  inconsistent  with  this  view,  that  some 
fragmentary  portions  of  the  tribe,  unwilling  to  submit  to  so  seven-  a  fate,  lied  to 
distant  ri'gioiis  in  the  west  and  south,  as  denoteil  by  Kvans'  and  Jell'erson.-  Jhit  it  is 
to  he  added,  that  wlieivver  they  went,  tiny  were  ibllowed  with  the  undying  hatred  of 
the  Iroipiois;  and  their  name  and  lineage  as  a  trilie  aie  lost. 
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2.    INQUIRIES   RESPECTING    THE   NEUTRAL   NATION. 

Attixoixdakoxs,  Sapiiinl,  3ol.7o:>;  Atiwkxdakoxk,  Rd.,  IGJiO,  '•!(),  '42, '4;5, '59, 'GO; 
Atti-waxdahoxk.  Rfl.,  1040-1;  ATi-iiiiACKNUETs.  Rols.,  1071,  'To,  '79;  (MS.) 
CiiELxiL-s,  1790;  RiiACKxr.vTKA,  IM.,  1074,  (MS.) 

Amoxg  tliP  nations  belon<ring  to  the  Iluron-Irofiuois  fnniily,  is  one  tormod  by  tlio 
early  French  historians,  tiie  Neutral  Nation,  from  the  fact  of  their  stantliii}:  aloof  in 
the  great  strnirgle  between  the  Iroquois  on  the  one  side,  and  tlie  Ilurons  (Wyandots) 
and  Algonquins  (Adirondacks)  on  the  other. 

They  were  of  the  same  raee  as  tlie  Ilurons  and  laxiuois,  and  lay  between  tliem. 
The  Ilurons  consisted  of  four  tribes :  the  Attigilawantan.  tlie  Attigueenonguahac,  tlie 
Arendahrt)iions,  and  the  Scanonaerat,  occupying  a  small  tract  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Huron,  not  exceeding  sixty  or  seventy-fivo  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  or  twenty-live 
in  breadth.'  They  were  of  three  totems  —  the  Cord.  Rt)ek,  and  Bear.  West-south- 
•west  of  these,  in  the  hills,  lay  the  villages  of  the  Tionontote.s,  called  by  the  French, 
Petun,  or  Tobacco  Indians,  consisting  of  two  totems,  the  Wolf  and  Stag.  In  New 
York  lay  the  live  Iroquois  cantons,  called  by  us  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Cayugas,  and  Senccas,  with  the  great  totems  of  the  Turtle,  Wolf,  and  IJear,  and  several 
inferior  ones.  Between  the  Hinons  and  Petuns  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Iroquois  on 
the  other,  lay  the  villages  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  called  by  the  llui  us.  Attiwandaronk. 
Their  tevritmy  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Niagara  river,  and  extended  from  Lake  Erie  to 
Lake  Ontario,  the  great  body  lying,  however,  west  of  the  Niagara.  As  all  trace  of 
thcni  has  now  disappeared,  and  no  l)aud  of  them  exists  to  give  us  their  dialect  and 
traditions  —  as  they  have  vanished  entirely  as  a  nation,  while  the  ilurons  linger  at 
Qneljec,  Jind  the  Tionontates  are  steadily  advancing  in  wealth  and  nunilx'rs  on  the 
upland  plains  of  Missouri,  it  k'comes  a  nuitter  of  antiquarian  research  to  gather  what 
information  may  be  had  touching  a  nation  thus  faded  awav. 

They  were  twice  visited  by  Frenchmen, who  have  left  us  written  accounts,  enabling 
us  to  form  some  definite  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  country,  their  mimlxM's,  government, 
and  final  ruin. 

Appealing  to  Irof[Uois  tradition,  we  can  find  merely  that  a  trilx-,  governed  in  early 
times  by  a  queen  named  Jegasaga,  ruled  on  the  Niagara  and  ijihabited  twelve  well- 
fortified  towns.^  The  name  of  the  ipieen,  which  signilies  "Wild  Cat,"  became  that  of 
the  tribe.  Such  is  the  vague  account  which  their  tradition  gives.  Champlain,  on  his 
first  maj),  makes  no  mention  of  them,  locating  other  trilx's  '  in  their  territory;  but  on 
visiting  the  Huron  country,  heard  of  them;  but  on  his  map  errs  by  placing  them  south 


'  RpI.,  16.39.  '  Morgan's  Lcngue  of  tbe  Iro()unis,  !i;!7.     Schoolcraft's  Notes  ou  ilie  Iro(|ur)i?,  p.  01. 

•■  Eiiuichonnonton,  mouth  of  Niagara  We^t.    Aeouriase  pt  Efflux  of  Lake  Eric,  western  side;  Editior  of  l»jl;i. 
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of  Lake  Erie.     In  1020,  wmv  yvuvH  after  (Jliiuiiiiliiin's  visit  to  tin;  Huron  country, 
FiitliorJoHi'plido  111  Ivoi'Iu'  D'Ailyou,  fi  Itccollt'ct  or  KriUK-iscan  friar,  procoocU'd  tliitlior, 
in  roMipany  witii  Father  .loliu  de  IJrclHX'uf  and   Fatlior  Anne  de  None,  two  Jesuits. 
The  latter  remained  in  the  Huron  eountry ;  de  la  Itoelie,  eneournwd  liy  the  adviee,  or 
guided  l)y  the  orders  of  Fatiier  Le  Caron,  tlie  Superior  of  the  Missions,  resolved  to  visit 
tlio  territory  of  the  Niiutcrs.     His  ()l)ji'ct  was  to  explore  tli(,'  country-,  and  es[)ceially  to 
discover  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  Iroipiois  or  Niii,i;ara,  in  oi'der  to  take  tlie  XeuttM's 
tiieuee  atM'oss  the  lake,  to  trade  with  the   Freneli,  and  thus  furnish  the  missionaries 
facilities  for  entering  to  preach  the  gos[)i'l.    An  unliroken  forest.  Ii\e  days' journey  long, 
lay  hetween  the  Tionontates  and  the  Neuters.     He  reached  tin'  first  town,  and  i)ro- 
ceeded  on  through  five  others  to  (.)unontisaston,  the  residence  of  Souliarissen,  a  chief 
who  rided  not  only  his  own  village,  but  all  the  towns  of  the  Neutral  nation,  over  whom 
ho  had  aci|uired  supreme  authority  by  his  prowess  in  a  war  with  seventeen  diU'eri'ut 
nations.     This  chief  was  pleased  with   the  stranger,  adopted   him,  and   de  la  liocho 
renuiined  three  month.s  there,  learning  the  language  of  the  peoiile,  and  endeavoring  to 
acquire  all  possible  in(()rination  of  the  country.     His  eflbrts  to  reach  the  river  which 
separated  the  two  portions  of  their  territory,  excited   suspicion.     This    the   Huroiis 
eagerly  fanned,  prompted  l)y  conuiiercial  jealousy ;  f)r  they  were  loth  to  st'C  any  direct 
couunuuication  opiMU'd  betwc'ii  tli"  Neutt'rs  and  French,  iuasnuicli  as  tlieir  importance 
as  traders  would  fall  at  oiicc  from  the  greater  proxinnty  of  the  Neuters  to  (hiclx'C.    ]>y 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  i.uwrence.  the  Neuters,  hiul  they  wished,  coidd  have  reached 
the  French  post  in  ten  days  ;  while  for  the  Hurons.  l>y  Fren<;h  river  and  the  Ottawa,  it 
was  a  [)ainful  voyage  and  j'tun-iicy  of  tluw  weeks     The  im[)ortance  of  obtaining  know- 
ledge of  some  post  or  rende/Aous  on  the  Iiilce.  induced  tiie  missionary  to  brave  all.  till 
he  was  rolibcd   and  beaten   one  day.  while   alone   in   the   \ill;ige.  during  tia'   hunting 
season,  by  some  men  who  came  from  Ouaroronon,  their  most  distant  town,  only  one 
day'.s  journey  from  the  Iroipiois.    Narrowly  escaping  with  lili.',  he  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  l$reb(euf,  and  withdrew  from  the  country  of  tlie  Neuters.     Thi-  people  he  (U'scribes 
as  friends  and  relativi's  of  the  Iroquois;  living  in  twenfVH'ight  vilhigcs.  all  governed 
by  Souliarissen.    In  manners  generally,  they  re.semljled  the  Iliu'ons.'  but  did  not  engage 
in  commerce,  and  went  perfectly  naked,  not  wearing  the  usual  breech-cloth.     1'hoir 
territory,  which  Sagard  in  annotating  his  letter  represents  as  two  huiidivd  and  forty 
miles  long,  de  la  IJoclie  descril)es  as  fronting  on  l,ake  Ontario.  o[ip(>site  to  the  Iroipiois, 
as  lilessed  with  a  much  finer  climate  than  oilier  jiarts  of  (.'anada.  and  in  soil  too.  better 
and  liner.  ])rodiicing  great  (iui\ntities  of  tobact'o.     flame  of  all  Iviiids  was  nmst  ;ibun- 
dant ;  deer  taken  elsewhere.     One  large  one  was  here   taken   from  a  dro\-e.  while   the 
woods  teemed  with   moose,  bemcr.  wild  cats,  and  s(piirre!s,  and   the  iiiar.-b\-  grminils 
and  water-courses  with  bustards,  turkevs.  cranes,  and  other  kinds  of  wild  liiwi.     This 


'  Urcbttuf  gives  bciiie  diliiils  as  to  llicir  iiiodo  of  burial,  aud  tbcii  '•  iVaat  of  the  doad.' 
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aci'uiiiit  is  n)iT(>I)(imto(l.  ;it  a  Inter  (late,  hy  IWclin-iir,  wlio  rciircsi'iits  tliu  peupli'  a.s 
raising  also  tin-  usual  crops,  iiiai/r  and  licaiis. 

At  this  t'|P()cii  tla-y  \va,i,n'(l  no  war,  i'\i'('[it  against  liio  A.ssostagucronons,  or  Firo 
Nation,  whom  tlio  Aliiio  trilies  calii'd  Masiiontons,  and  whom  tiu"  Ni'iiters.  as  allies 
of  the  Ottawas,  attacked  contimially.  Anotiier  war.  however,  was  on  the  point  of 
liivakinji'  out  —  they  were  ahout  to  make  war  on  the  Ilitroiis  for  some  real  or  fancied 
injniy;  hut  tiie  dilliculty  was  soon  settled,  and  they  continued,  in  name  and  fact, 
iienlral  lor  some  years  lonuer. 

On  his  return  to  the  Ilm'on,  De  la  lioche  wrote  a  letter,  containinj:'  a  hrief  account 
of  his  visit,  which  .Sagard  pul)lished  in  his  History  of  ("anad;i.'  and  Lv  CK'rc,  suhse- 
seiiuentlv.  in  his  Estalilishment  of  the  Faith.' 


The  capture  of  (hu'bec  prevented  any  further  missionarv  atten 


lor  some  Acars, 


anai 


la.     1 


n  a   lew 


and  it  was  not  till   U;."<o  that  the  Jesuits  again  entered   I'pper 

yi^rs,   the  ohjects  which  had  impelled   the  e.\[ilorations  of  l)c   la    Itoche   induced 


111  attemi)t.  as  the  existence  of  mission 


s  now  (.lene 
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ndeil  un  direct  conimunicatiuu 


,ith  the  FrencI 


encli  c(j|on\'. 


Two   Fathers,  the  celehrated  John  de   l!icli(eid"  and   Peter  M.  J.  (' 


laumono 


t,  tl 


10. 


llin-on  grammarian,  at  last  set  out.  in  lOHl.  to  found  a  mission  in  the  Xentral  land. 
1-eaving  'l\anan>tavac.  the  last  Huron   town,  a    march  of  four  di 


answerm 


to  tl 


lU 


one   hundri'd   miles  of   Uressan,'  brought  them   to  Kandouche.   the  first   town   in   the 


Ni'uti'al  territ 


the  •• 
St.  L 


orv. 


)uth-we.-t  of  the  Tionontates.  and  nort 


1  or 


lightlv  north-west 


famous  river  of  the  t 


rihe 


that  is,  of  the  Niagara,  where  it  emptied  into  Lake 
)uis.  or  Ontario.      Like  his  predecessor,  BrelKruf  i)r(iceeded   to  the  town   of  tho 


great  child";   hut  on  reaching  this  vilhiiie  of  Andachkhroh.  he  found  Tsoh 


irissen, 


tl 


10 


lief. 


aosen 


t  on  some  distant  expedition;  th 


of  name,  we  may  sujipose  him   the 


as  unfortunate — llir.  from  the  similarity 


,ho  had  adopted  De  la  Ivoch 


as  it   IS  not 


likely  that  another.  ■•  raised  ui)  in  his  pluce,"  would  have  succeeded  to  the  extraordinarv 
powers  possessed   hy   that  chief.      In   his  absence,  the   two   Frenchmen  could   not  he 


accusing  them  of 

ii; 


made  everv  ellort    t 


(ircerv,  of  a  desiie  to  bring  in 
•I'eat    the  object  of  their 


publicly  received;  and  some  lluroiis 
the  IriKpiois,  and  of  other  crimes. 
mission,  and  excited  a  gvneral   distrust   and  hostility,      in  spite,  however,  of  coldness 

visiting  eightci'n.  and  preaching  in 
Here  I'rebo'uf  saw.  at  once. 


and  mhospitality.  they  went  from  town  to 
ten.  until  at  last  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara, 
that  a  Freuidi  jxist  must  be  established,  if  they  wished  t( 
Iroipiois.  and  extend  Chiistiaiiity  and  commerce  in  the  n\ 
Would  have  chaugvd   the  deslinv  of  Cauad 


live   the 
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iirons  li'( 


im  tl 
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The  Neuters  W( 


llowe\'el'.  so    lealolis 


)f  the  two  missionaries,   that    HrelMeiif  durst  not   take  out  his  astrolalv  to  lind   tho 


latitude  of  tho  mouth  of  tho  Ni 


[igara;  which,  howover,  ho  estimated  rouLdily  at  1: 


*c'i.'.  •),  cli;i 
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Alludiiif!;  to  some  iiiii])  inililislicil  iiliniit  tliiit  ti-      '  Iw  s!i\x.  tli:it  tin'  iiiiiss  of  tli<'  luillnii 


lii\'  wi'st  of  tlic  NiiiLiara.  aiid  not  ciist.  as  tlicr 


o  i.'nrcsi 


iitcd  :   (liat  oiilv  liiiir  towns  las' 


on  tlio  eastern  siilc,  ranging  IVoni  cast  to  west,  towanls  tlic  Kriellionons,  orCIials.  The 
river  lie  mentions  as  the  riser  of  tin-  Nentral  Nation,  is  clearly  (lescnlic(l.  "This 
riser  is  that  li\'  which  our  jii'cat  Huron  Lake,  or  Mer  Douce  discharj^es;  it  falls  lir,~t 
into  Lake  Krie,  or  of  thi'  Cat  tribe,  and  then  it  enters  the  Neutral  .liround.  and  takes 
the  name  of  ()n,L;niaahra,  till  it  falls  into  Fiake  Ontario,  or  Sf.  Louis."'  Dic^ani.  ssho 
s[)ent  some  years  in  the  country,  and  svas  amoujj;  the  Ilurous  and  !ro((Uipis  ssliile  tlu; 
Is'enters  were  a  distinct  natiiui,  in  liis  I'rese  llidatione,  jihucs  them  north  of  r^ako 
Erie,  nnd  the  Erics  south,  liiviuj;-  thi'  former  one  hundred  and  iifly  miles  uf  tiiiiidry. 

Population:  In  this  s[)ace  svere  scattered  their  towns,  in  ten  of  which  the  mission- 
aries la'cached.  Of  thesi",  tliey  computed  the  jiopulation  at  "lOOtt  iircs.  or  .'liiiK)  .v,,\i!s, 
ostiinntinj:;  the  whole  nation  at  i'i.dtJO,  one-third  l)einj>-  warriors.  ]>rehn'uf  intimates 
that  former  writers  ha<l.  in  their  estimates.  in(duded  other  triljes  not  pro[icrly  ol'  the 
nation. 
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leir  tossus  SVC  liavi'   l\an( 
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hich  was  nearest  to 
th 
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Khesetoa,  whiidi  rcccised  them  kindly.  Andarhkhroh,  the  ca[)ital,  Oni^uiaahra,  the 
frontier  tosvn,  on  the  eastern  sidi-  of  the  I'iscr,  only  one  day's  journey  IVom  the 
Sonontsvhi'ronons,  or  Senecas.  and  Ti'nlo'iuiatim.  a   tusvn   nuilssiw  ln'tsveen  the  Neuters 


an( 


1  Ilurons,  \shere  thes'  ssintcred. 
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The  llin'( 


us.  as  we  liasi'  seen,  lalli'd  llu'  Neuters  Atlisvamla- 
iriiiiounccd  in  French;  this  name  15rel)u'uf  e.\[ilaius 
'o|)le  so  from   their  siR'akinn'  a    Ilui'on   dialect,   its 


ronk.  as  all  the  spellin.is  svould  lie 

by  sayin,ii',  that   they  called   this  pi 

Hif^nilication  heini;',  "  People  of  a   lauLiua^e  a  little  dilfercnt,"  and  he    adds,   that  th 

■reneral  name  liiven  hv  the  ilinons  to  tl 


lose    SVUi 


vii    liies'  could   nut   understand,  was 


Akwanake 


IJotli  he  iuid  Chaniuonot  were  nuistcTs  of  the  Huron  laminaue:  tlies'  spent  the  ssinter 


in  a  snniU  \  ill 


l"'e,  ai 


id  there,  hs'  the  aid  of  a  chari'aMe  woman,  comiiared  tlicir  Murcn 


dictionary  and  .grammar  with  the  Neutral  dialect,  and  dresv  u[)  coin[iaratise  tallies  to 
enable  those  who  spoke  Huron  to  acipiirc^  the  other.  The  result  of  their  lal)ors  is  lost; 
but  C'haumonot,  in  his  curious  and  valuable  manuscripts,  auto-bioiiraphical  and  philo- 


loiiical,  expressly  makes  the  \aiious  Neutral,  ii 
same  hm'^niiic 


uron.  au( 


I  Iroquois  dialects,  parts  of  the 


The  missionaries,  in  the  sprin,i;'  of  liil  1,  returned  to  JIuronia,  and  would  have  conti- 


nueil 


tl 


le  nussion 


but   for  the  new  I'tM'ui  assumed  bv  the  war  in  the  next  year 


th 


French  were  attacked  by  the  Iroipiois;  several  missionaries  were  taken,  those  in  Ujiper 
Canada  were  left  in  the  irreatcst  daniier  and  destitution;  and  from  llilli  to  iG-jll.  the 


'  I'robably  tlio  later  map  of  Ciiiiplaiii. 

'  Fis'o  or  !^\x  day.s'  journey  from  S',  M  uy's  :  (lariiiin'  M.SS. 


llcl.  1(540-1,  p.  48,  &c. 
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lliinni  find  I'ftmi  coiintiy  wns  di'lnjiiHl  with  Mnod  ;  (lie  French  iiiissioimiics  fell  mnul 
tlii'ir  n('<i|ili\  t<'s ;  mill  llio  ri'iiiiiiint  of  tlic  two  imtitiiiM  Hod,  one  liaml  to  (jiu'Im'c,  tlu* 
other  Id  (iri'i'M  Itiiv. 

Aiiiiil  tlu'M'  M'l'iH's.  they  tell  little  iilMiiit  ihi'  Neuters,  yet  \ve  ei\ii  jileiin  ^(iiiie  fiii'tn. 
Ill  Ji'ilT.  the  Seiieeas  liir  the  lirst  time  attneia'd  the  AltiwaiidarimU.  and  took  with 
great  sjaii.iihter  the  town  of  Aoiidironons,  now,  l)y  the  ehangis  and  removals,  that 
nearest  to  the  Hurons.  After  one  or  two  more  reverses,  they  yi-dded,  nnd  emifrrated 
to  New  York,'  prohalily  at  the  s;iiiie  time  as  the  HL-nnoniieriit,  ii  llnron  trilie  with 
whom  they  afterwards  resided.  The  niimlii'r  of  the  eini;j,rant,s  cannot  i)i'  ascertained; 
l)nt.  jiidL;in,i;'  hy  the  Iliiroiis.  iiitjie  than  half  the  nation  had  proliahly  heen  swi'pt  away 
hy  pestilential  fevers  which  raged  in  tlu-  country. 

From  this  jieriod,  wi'  ha\e  no  m  counts  of  them  from  tlii'  Huron  country;  luit  the 
French  missionaries  soon  entered  .\  \v  York.  In  le.-is  than  fom'  years  ufti'r  the  death 
of  Clarnier,  and  the  destruction  of  llic  Tionontati's,  Father  Simon  Ta'  Moyiie,  one  of 
the  oldest  Huron  missionaries,  entered  <)non(hij;a.  The  reports  of  the  Iroipiois  country 
now  hejrin;  and  from  the  very  first,  tlie  Xi'uters  are  mentioned  an  living,  a  kind  of 
Helots,  in  the  cantons  of  their  coiKpierors.  Of  their  identity  wi'h  Mie  Attiwimdaronk 
there  can  be  no  douht,  as  Lo  Moyne  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Huron  country, 
and  the  trihes  around.  The  first  adult  l)apti/ed  at  Oiiondaua.  was  a  Neuter.^  They 
were  held  in  a  kind  of  slavi'ry.  hut  hore  their  (diaius  impatiently;  their  lunnhers  gave 
them  confidence  —  they  jianted  for  freedom  —  and  at  one  time  formed  a  plot  to  cut  oil' 
tlieir  oppres.sors ;  hut  they  relied  liir  su<'cess  on  Frencli  aid,  and  when  the  missionary 
to  whom  they  api)lied  ga\e  them  r.o  hopes  of  ohtaijiiii^^r  it,  the  plot  failed.' 

By  the  liYxpiois  they  were  called  Ati-rhagenrets,  >ariaM.sly  sjielli'd ;  and  sometimes 
without  the  pre(i.\,  under  the  form  Hhagenratka.  A.s  long  as  the  Jesuit  Relations  last, 
tliat  is,  till  llJiSd,  we  liiid  them  mmtioiied  as  forming  part  of  the  motley  population  of 
the  Irofpiois  canton.s;  and  one  town  in  the  Seneca  country,  (laiidongarae,  is  rei)re.sente(l 
as  made  np  entirely  of  Neuters,  Hurons,  and  Onnon-Tiogas.^  The  Neuter.s,  too,  are 
mentioned,  in  1074,  as  forming  part  of  the  Christian  Indian  village  just  formed  at 
Laprairie.  The  various  races  have  long  .since  been  fu.'^ed  into  one  nation,  losing  all 
distinctive  trace  of  origin;  and  no  clue  of  mimes  can  eiiahle  ns  to  distinguish  tho 
Neutral  element  in  the  present  Iroquois  race. 


Hel.  lots. 
'  ltd. 
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3.     AN    ACCOUNT  OF   THK    NAVA.IOKS  OK    Mi  U     Ml  a  ICO. 


H  V    M  A  J  1 1  It    i: .    U  A  ('  K  u  s ,    n .  S .  A  .' 


TiiKiiK  is  j)r()l)iil)Iy  no  ti'lln-  of  linliaiis,  williiii  tin-  limits  lA'  New  .Mexico,  wliicli  liiw 
Ko  si;j:iiuily  ivdrcxnod  its  own  wroii^is,  or  inspired  its  iniiiiliitiints  with  so  ^ircut  ii  licj^roc 
of  tiMTor.  IIS  the  Niiviijoes.  Iliiving  no  pi'rniiinent  liMhitutions,  and  iH'inu'  in  ixissossion 
of  !i  li.irdy  and  active  race  ol'  liofses.  tliey  iia\i'  nsmdly  lii'i'n  iirepaied  to  resent  oi' 
inlliit  injuries,  and  to  a|i(iroiiriate  to  their  own  n.-^e  tin.'  prupertN'  and  per.sons  of  their 
neij^hhurs,  the  Mexicans.  A  hitter  and  nuitual  I'eelin;.;,'  ol'  hatred  has  Ion;.'  existed 
l)t'twi't>ii  tlifin ;  and  many  years  ol"  friendly  intercourse  will  ho  ret|nisite  to  elVace  tho 
reeuUection  of  injuries  inllicted,  and  of  wron^rs  unredressed. 

The  Xavajoes  occupy  a  large  extent  ofcoinitry  direi.-tly  west  I'rom  Saute  i'e,  extend- 
in:;  from  near  tiie  Ilio  (Irande  on  tho  oast,  to  tlio  Colorado  on  tho  west;  and  I'roiu  tho 
land  oftlie  I'talis  on  the  north,  to  the  Apaches  on  tin-  south.  It  is  nearly  biseetod  by 
tlie  Sierra  de  los  Mimhrcs;  and  prest'Uts  to  the  eye  a  succession  of  elevated  nionntaiu 
jMaks.  of  tindicrcd  taliie-lands,  of  dry  and  nnprodnctivo  valleys,  and  of  hroken  llelds 
ol'  lava.  (Sic  IMate  I.)  Tiicri-  is  no  considerable  stream  of  water  within  their  bor- 
ders;  and  those  traced  upon  the  maps  as  rivers,  are  usually  dry  durin;^' thri'O-fourths 
of  the  \i'ar.  There  are  some  excellent  s|)rinfis  in  tho  valleys  and  canons  of  tho  moun- 
tains; but  the  water  is  .soon  ab.sorbed  by  tho  thirsty  and  jiorons  .soil,  after  having 
ilowed  but  a  few  hundred  yards  n[)on  its  surface. 

IJoforo  the  ])eriod  when  New  Mexico  becaini-  an  intigral  portion  of  the  I'nited 
States,  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  towards  subjugating  the  Navajoos.  Their 
depredations  upon  the  citi/ens  of  the  upper  Hio  (irando  became  so  fro(pient  and  for- 
midable, that  in  ISKl  uu  expedition  was  litteil  out  against  thorn  by  Colonel  I)onii)han, 
who  marched  into  their  country,  and  met  their  principal  men  at  a  ])lace  known  as  tho 
OJo  del  oso  (boar  spring).  A  treaty  was  entered  into,  oidy  to  Ix;  violated  on  the  part 
of  tho  Navajoos,  as  soon  as  the  troops  had  retired.  In  the  sunnnor  of  1849,  Colonel 
Washington  marched  from  Santa  Fe,  with  a  suitable  force,  lor  tho  Navajoe  hoad- 
(pnntors,  at  tho  Cai'ion  de  ChoUo.     In  a  collision  which  ensued,  one  of  tho  principal 


W.vsiii.NdTON,  Feb'y  lOtli,  1S53. 

'  HkNRV   11.  ."^ClKlllI.cll.VFT,   l''sij., 

Sut: — The  lolluwiiii,'  liiict'  skoti'li  cf  llio  N.uiijnc  liiilian?,  of  New  Mexico,  is  respeetfullv  suliniittcd  for 
yniir  c.xamiiiiitioii.  I  wns  a  resident  of  their  country  les.s  thuii  a  year,  anil  was  too  much  occupioj  with  official 
ilulio.s,  to  permit  me  to  devote  that  time  to  the  .^ulijcct  which  it  properly  merits.  If  you  should  deem  it  wortliy 
of  a  place  in  the  valuable  work  which  you  are  now  preparing,  I  sliall  feel  more  than  compensated  for  the  little 
labor  I  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Respectfully,  your  Friend  and  Ob't  Servant, 

E.  Backus. 

Vr.  IV.  — :i7 
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iiH'ii.  II  ricli  Niniijiif.  wii.x  killiil.  A  MiliMlin'lurv  lii'iily  \\i[A  linally  ciitonMl  into,  iiiid 
("olmu'l  Wiicliiiifiluii  ntmiHil  to  Saiilc  hV  willi  inii|>li'  fvidcnct",  that  tlii'  i|iiift  of  tlio 
rroiitici'  woiilil  not  Ik"  ilistniiicd  liv  tin'  Niiviijocr*.  williont  ii  nt'w  iiml  fiullicicnt  canso. 
Nor  \v;is  an  occasion  Ion,;:'  dclaycil.  'I'lic  hiiital  nundci'  of  ('liopalon,  liy  M('\ican«, 
near  Cilioltftta.  added  to  oilier  oili'iices  a,u;ain^t  tlie  Na\ajiM'.x.  ^'ooll  rekindled  tinnier 
aniniosilieM.  and  tlie  iiiader  wan  once  more  in  a  stale  ol'  aniircliv  and  conl'iision. 
Colonel  Miinroe,  the  new  (lovi'rnor.  made  partial  |)re|iarations.  in  l.s'id.  Ii)r  iiroseenliiiir 
the  war;  lait  no  decided  movement  was  made  a;:aiiist  the  Naxajoex  until  An}riist.  l^")l, 
when  Colonel  Siiinner  marched  I'or  tiieir  «tron;:diold.  thi'  Canon  tie  Clieile,  with  thir 
determination  ol'  jinninhinfr  them,  in  the  lirst  iilace — and.  secondly,  of  leavinu'  a  strong 
garrison  ///  //«  /•'/■//  hmrt  a/  l/nlr  coinilri/.  On  thi'  7th  of  S'|iteml)er,  1S"»1,  he  arrived 
at  Cafioneitto  IJonito.  and  soon  after  gave  (U'dcr.x  for  the  constriu'tioii  of  ii  military 
post,  to  be  called  Fort  Defiance.  (IMates  'J'.t  and  •"lO.)  Its  primary  ohject  was  to 
enforce  the  conditions  of  Washington's  treaty  of  ISI'.i.  ami  its  eompieU'  success  shows 
the  soundness  of  the  policy  which  induced  such  a  course,  i  was,  at  the  sanu'  time, 
assigneil  to  the  eommaiid  of  the  new  post,  and  invested  with  full  authority  to  elVi'ct 
the  otijects  in  view,  in  such  manner  as  eirciimstanccs,  from  time  to  time,  might  dictate. 
Colonel  Sumner  [irooeeded  to  theCarion  de  Clielle.  with  six  companies  of  dragoons,  and 
a  liattery  of  artillery,  and  after  [leiietrating  the  Canon  some  twidve  miles,  and  finding  it 
impraeticalik'  to  liring  the  enemy  to  a  decisive  action,  he  ix'tiiriied  to  Fort  IVIiaiice,  and 
tiienee  to  Santa  Fe.  Several  niiimportant  skirinishes  took  iilace.  in  and  near  theCarion, 
with  hut,  trilling  injury  to  either  party.  AVIiile  the  troops  wi'ie  ascending  the  Canon, 
the  Indians  were  on  the  to[i  of  its  \erlical  walls,  at  so  great  a  height,  that  the  arrows 
which  they  tired  at  the  troo|)s  Im'Iow  lost  their  force,  and  fell  horizontally  upon  the 
ground.  The  highest  wall  of  this  Canon  is  estimated  at  10(1(1  feet  aliove  the  plain. 
A  small  peach-orchard  was  oUsi-rved  in  the  Cafioii,  as  well  as  some  patches  of  wheat, 
eorn,  and  lx,'aiis.  The  Indians  siihseqnently  acknowledged  a  loss  of  several  men  killed; 
while  the  troops  had  but  one  man  severely  wounded  with  ii  ball,  and  two  slightly 
wounded  with  arrows.  lUit  few  of  the  Indians  had  lire-arms,  and  tlu'y  showed  a  far 
greater  willingness  to  steiil,  than  to  light.  Several  collisions  also  occurred  at  Fort 
Defiance.  Iietween  our  jiickets  and  small  parties  of  Indians,  who  presented  themselves 
in  a  thieving  attitude;  but  they  never  a[>i)eare(l  in  liirce.  or  e.\hibited  any  hostile 
intention,  iK-yond  that  of  npi)ropriating  to  their  own  use  our  property  and  animals,  in 
which  design  the}'  met  with  a  signal  defeat,  and  then  retired  I'roin  the  field.  About 
the  20th  of  OctoU'r,  iS'il,  forty  Moipii  Iiidian.s,  headed  by  their  governor,  presented 
themselves  at  Fort  Defiance,  and  requested  an  interview  on  the  part  of  the  Navajoes, 
who,  thi'V'  said,  were  desirous  of  living  on  terms  of  peace  and  friendshii)  with  the 
Americans.  A  favoraljle  answer  was  returned,  and  on  the  2r)th  of  the  same  month,  a 
formidable  body  of  Navajoes,  well  mounted,  and  armed  with  guns,  lances,  bows,  and 
arrows,  presented  themselves  in  front  of  the  garri.son,  and  solicited  an  interview.     It 
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was  nt  oiic'O  f^rniitcd,  aiul  ivstiltcd  in  an  iijirconiont,  on  llifir  part,  to  coaso  liostilitios 
and  di'pivdiitions  aiiiiinst  tlio  trooi)s  of  tliu  United  Slati's,  tiio  oiti/cns  of  Ni-w  .Mexico, 
and  the  pneblas  ol'  Tnnice  and  jMu(|ui.  From  tliat  day  to  tlie  j)eriod  of  my  departniv, 
in  Aiigii.st,  lS")li,  not  a  liostile  act  was  connnilti'd  l)y  tlie  Navajoos,  and  not  a  depre- 
dation, of  any  mafj;nitnde,  could  Ijc  traced  to  tlieir  agency.  They  unquestionably  have 
nmon;^  their  luinihers  had  men  —  habitual  thieves,  who  can  only  bo  controlled  by  the 
stronjr  arm  of  power;  but,  in  this  respect,  they  difler  but  little  frojn  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, laws  and  f(avi'  being  requisite  to  coerce  bad  men  of  all  nations,  Ix;  their  skins 
white,  l)lack,  or  red.  As  a  nation  of  Indians,  the  Navajoes  do  not  deserve  the 
character  given  them  b}-  the  i)eoi)le  of  New  Jlexico.  From  the  period  t  f  their 
earliest  history,  the  Mexicans  have  injured  and  oppressed  them  to  the  extent  of  their 
power;  and  Ijecause  these  Indians  have  redressed  their  own  wrongs,  the  degenerate 
^Mexicans  have  represented  them  as  a  nation  of  thieves  and  assassins. 

The  goveniment  of  the  Navajoes  sei'ms  to  resemble  more  nearly  that  of  the 
patriarchal,  than  any  other  form.  There  are  many  rich  men  among  them,  whoso 
possessions  consist  mainly  of  horses  and  sheep.  Every  drove  and  flock  is  necessarily 
attended  by  its  herders.  Hence,  everj-  rich  man  has  many  dependants,  and  these 
de[)endauts  are  ol)edient  to  his  will,  in  peace  and  in  war.  The  only  elective  odico 
among  them,  so  far  as  T  could  learn,  is  tiuit  of  AVar-chief ;  and  such  oflice,  I  Mieve, 
ox[)ires  with  the  occasion  which  created  it.  Every  rich  Navajoo  may  be  considered 
the  chief  of  his  clan,  or  of  his  own  dependants ;  and  tlie.se  clans  are  usually  friendly 
with  each  other,  and  make  couuuou  cause  against  a  common  eneni}-.  In  addition  to 
the  clans  referred  to,  there  are  many  Navajoes  who  recognize  no  leader,  and  who  live 
the  lives  of  vagabonds,  stealing  indiscriminately,  as  occasion  oifers,  from  friends  and 
foes.  They  are  never  trusted  by  the  rich  Na\ajocs,  who  are  in  perpetual  dread  of 
their  depredations. 

I  could  never  learn  that  they  have  any  laws  for  the  punishment  of  ofTences.  I 
asked  a  rich  Navajoo  how  they  punished  their  people  for  the  crime  of  theft.  He 
replied,  "  Not  at  all.  If  I  attempt  to  whip  a  poor  man  who  has  stolen  my  property,  ho 
will  defend  himself  with  his  arrows,  and  will  rob  me  again.  If  I  leave  him 
unpunished,  he  will  only  take  what  he  requires  at  the  time."  This  reply  probably 
referred  only  to  petty  thefts.  They  will  always  defend  their  flocks  and  herds  at  any 
hazard. 

The  country  occupied  by  the  Navajoes  is  not  susceptible  of  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, on  account  of  it;;  delicienc\-  of  water,  and  the  porous  character  of  the  soil.  A 
large  spring  stream  will  seldom  flow  a  mile  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  before  it  is 
absorbed.  Hence  the  di(llcult3'  of  irilgating  any  large  body  of  land;  and  without 
irrigation,  it  is  dillicult  to  raise  even  the  fourth  of  an  ordinary  crop.  An  exception  to 
this  rule  will  be  found  at  Tnnice  and  Mo(|ui,  Indian  Pueblos  within  the  Navajoo  terri- 
tory, where  fair  crops  are  fre(iuently  raised  on  a  sandy  soil,  without  the  aid  of  irriga- 
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tioii.  Bcsidi's  the  points  iiaiiiod,  tliciv  aiv  other  li'itilc  spots,  wlicrc  water  niid  a  fair 
soil  are  loiinil  comhiiu'il,  tii()ii,;;li  vcrv  iiiiiitcd  in  si/.c.  At  sncli  points  tiic  Indimis  cul- 
tivato  sniall  fields  of  wheat,  corn,  ln'ans,  melons,  and  a  li'W  other  vej;i'tal)les.  Their 
int)st  extt'iisivo  lields  are  in  the  ('anon  de  Chille,  where  water,  il'  not  on  the  snrl'aee, 
can  always  he  found  by  digginj;  a  few  feet  in  the  sand.  They  have  also  a  lew  jjeaeh 
trees  at  this  jjlaco,  but  they  aro  too  mneli  neglected  to  sncceeil  well.  A  siiudl,  but 
a,i;iceable  nut.  called  the  Pinon.  grows  abundantly  in  this  country;  and  din-inj;  a  period 
of  scarcity,  it  sometimes  constitutes  the  solo  food  of  the  poori'r  class  of  natives,  for 
many  successive  weeks.  It  has  a  thin  shell,  and  contains  nnich  oil.  Its  tlavor  is  nnicli 
improved  by  roastinir.  A  small  wild  potato  is  also  found  on  the  plains  near  Kort 
Dellance.  It  resendjli's  the  cultivated  potato,  but  is  not  \isnaliy  larger  than  u  hickory- 
nut.  It  will  nn(|nestionably  im])rove  by  changing  its  soil  and  climate.  It  forms  a 
considerable  item  in  the  food  of  the  Navajoes,  from  April  to  June. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  Navajoes  are  horses,  sla'ep.  and  goats;  also,  a  few  cows 
and  nndos. 

Of  wild  animals,  they  have  the  brown  bear,  antelope,  black-taileil  deer,  wild  cat, 
])rairie-dog.  and  a  variety  of  s'[uirrels;  one,  with  a  long  fringe  of  bl;ick  hair  uj)on  its 
ears,  and  a  broad  flat  tail,  is  very  boiuitifid.     Its  llesh  is  not  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

Next  to  the  horse,  the  shee[i  is  the  most  useful  animal  to  tiie  ^  ....joe.  The  llesh  is 
eaten,  in  the  absence  of  game;  and  the  wool  is  carefully  preserved,  and  manufactured 
into  blankets  and  stockings.  The  blankets  ju'e  woven  so  coni[)aetly  as  to  be  almost 
im|)ervious  to  water;  and  besides  constituting  an  important  part  of  their  clothing,  arc 
used  as  a  medium  of  tralllc  with  the  itinerant  traders  from  the  Mio  CJrande.  Deer- 
skins are  used  in  making  moccasins  and  breeches.  Domestic  shirting  is  purchased  from 
traders.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Navajoes  and  .Moi|uis  manr.f.ieture  beautifid  fa1)rics 
of  cotton.  This  is  ])artially  true  of  the  Mcxpiis ;  bui  the  Navajoes  raise  no  cotton, 
while  that  of  the  Moquis  is  of  a  very  inferior  ({uality.  Their  •wurilrobes  are  never 
extravagantly  supplied,  and  in  ."unnner  are  frecpiently  reduced  to  a  shirt  and  jjair  of 
moccasin.s. 

The  habitual  position  of  the  Navajoe  is  on  horseback ;  and  few  men  can  be  found  to 
Cf(ual  him  in  the  nnvnagcment  of  that  animal.  There  are  .several  rich  men  among 
them,  who  liave  four  or  five  hundred  horses;  many  of  which  are  worth  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  and  .some  few  will  connnand  a  still  higher  price.  I  was 
informed,  by  oiliccrs  who  attended  a  Navajoe  dance  at  Cienega.Juanitto.  that  they  saw 
at  least  two  thousand  horses  at  that  place,  feeding  on  the  plains,  under  the  charge  of 
their  herders.  In  addition  to  the  aljove,  at  least  five  hundred  Indians  were  mounted, 
during  the  whole  diiy  and  night.  These  Navajoe  hor.«es  are  active  and  hardy,  having 
nuich  endurance,  and  a  fair  turn  of  speed.  It  is  my  opinion  that,  barc-liioted  and 
grass-fed.  they  can  out-travel  American  horses,  under  the  same  treatment;  but  on  good 
road.s,  with  good  feed  and  care,  I  believe  the  Navajoe,  with  all  lii.s  spirit,  would  bo 
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liimii 


ai 


il  s;ii|l\    liili'llor  t(i 


horses  () 


r  tlif  I'liili'd  Stiitcs.     Tlic  Niiviijoos  riilc  like  IIm> 


riiiaiis.  \i/..  lit  :i  iMjiiil  r;it( 


ami 


I 


lilt  iiiiliii'i'i 


1  to  liclii'vc  ilicii'  liorscs  lire  iilciili- 


callv  tlic  .xaiiic.  Tlicir  s|ii'(m1  ami  iimvcix  dl'  cmliirami'  Ikuc.  in  my  oiiiiiinii,  bocu 
vastl\'  overrated  in  liotli  cases. 

Tlie  Navajoes  live  iiiiicli  in  tlie  open  air.  Tiieir  ioil.ires  are  exceed injily  nidc  ,*^triio- 
tures  uf  sticks,  alioiit  limr  or  live  feet  high,  witli  ii  triangular  oiieiiing  for  ingress  and 
ogress.  On  the  outside,  against  the  sticks,  are  ])laeed  Hut  stones  and  earth,  to  cover 
the  intervals,  and  iirotect  them  I'rom  the  weather.  As  ol'ten  as  they  change  tlu'ir 
gra/ing-groiimls,  so  often  do  tlu-y  n'jiair  and  rooecuiiy  some  deserted  K)dge;  and  as 
their  residence  in  it  is  to  he  hnt  hriel",  the  repairs  and  lalior  hcstowed  upon  it  are  of  thu 
most  meagre  ami  trilling  character. 

In  the  autuum  and  winter,  these  Indians  are  found  in  the  southern  ixirtion  of  their 
country,  where  there  is  hut  little  snow,  and  where  their  animals  can  lind  good  pas- 


t  lira  ire, 


Karl 


V   lu   the 


rinu',  thev  return  to  the  Cii'uegas  and  Mi'sas  of  the 


nor 


th 


where  il  maj(ait\'  of  them  remiiin  iliirim:'  tl 
I 


le  simiiiier. 


once  emleavol't 


(1  to  persuaik'  a  rich  Niuajoe  to  Imild  a  house,  and  to  live  in  it. 


lie  replied,  '-A  house  will  lie  of  no  use  to  me, 


cannot  Ine  m  it. 


I 


must  follow  mv 


Ik 


an 


1  1 


R'nl 


where   1  can   lind  i^rass  and  water."      Ih'  was  then  asketl  where  ho 


'])t.      He  reiilied,  ".lust  like  a  dog — on  th 


i'ras 


or  chilis 


'I'he  Xa\ai( 


K's  are  rauKeil  as  a  wili 


I   t 


niie.  am 


I  do  not  profess  the  Christian  religion. 


Although  it  is  saitl  that  missionaries  were  estahlished  among  them,  prior  to  UlSO,  yet 
a  want  of  success  has  left  these  people  in  a  hopek'ss  state  of  paganism. 

Like  all  nomadic  and  luu'liristiaui/ed  trihes.  tho  Navajoes  are  iiiihued  with  supersti- 
tions, which   iiilliieiice  llieiii   in  all   their  soi 
few  facts  hy  way  of  illustration. 


iiil  and  domestic  relations.      I  will  state  a 


In  a  deep  and  secluded  canon  of  the  mountains,  near  Fort   Di'liam 


IS  a  si>rin 


pri 


which  the  nati\cs  approach  with  much  reverence,  and  for  the  piu'iiose  of  perfoi-mii 


certain  m^' 


4ical 


ceremonies. 


Tl 


us  siirini. 


tl 


ic\ 


wa; 


once  a  hoiling  spring;  Imt  at 


present,  it  only  hoils  when  approached  I)_\-  had  men,  or  when  the  a[)[)ropriate  cerenio 
nios  arc  neglected.  They  also  say  the  water  will  sometimes  leap  twenty  feet  from  its 
hed,  to  catch  and  overwhelm  a  had  fmliaii ;  hut  as  had  Indians  dare  not  approach  it, 
its  powers  of  locomotion  are  seldom  put  to  the  test.     I  once  visited  it  with  three  other 


pe 


rsons,  and  an  Indian  doctor;  wh 


o  cam 


ed  witii  him  live  small  Iiags,  each  containing 


some  vegetahle  or  mineral  siihstaiice,  all  diirering  in  color.     At  the  spring,  each  hag 
was  opened,  and  a  small  ipiantity  of  its  contents  was  put  into  the  right  hand  of  each 


person  present.     Each  visitor,  in  siu 


cession,  w 


as  then  reipiired  to  kneel  down  ])\-  the 


Slnillli-SKle 


to  pli 


ICO  lii.s  closed  hand   in  tli 


water,  up 


to  his 


>ll 


)o\y 


interval,  to  open  his  hand,  and  let   liill 


contents   into  the  s[irii 


and,  after  a  Iirief 
lii'.     The  hand  w 


IS 


then  slowly  withdrawn,  and  each  one  was  then  permitted  to  drink,  and  retire. 


No  Navajo  will  ever  occupy  a  lodges  in  which  a  person  has  died.     The  lodge  is 


W    i 


1 

J 
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Iiiinicd,  and  t1i(<  fiivovltc  aniiiiiils  of  llic  (Ircciiscd  ai';'  usually  killed,  to   nrc()m|iaiiy 

li 


nil  till  Ills  iiiti'iidi'd  |iiiiriic\ , 


Tl 


u'v  ii(\fr  ( 


at   till'  tlcsh  of  th 


;ri'\-  siiiiinf 


III) 


I'  cdiild    I   iiidiici-   tlii'in   to  "isi 


my  iTMsuii   I'nr  docliiiiiij''  it.      Yet    they  cat    tlie   prairic-don',  wliicli    i.s   in    no    respect 


1"' 


*iir. 


'I'lu'  population  of  tliis  ti'ilic  is  stati'd  liy  (JreiTir  at  alioiit  ten  tlioiisand  scads,  and  1 
lia\c  no  reason  to  snppose  his  cstiniate  dill'ers  materially  from  tlie  trntli. 

A  Navajo  liirl  is  eonsidiTed  tlie  |)ropeity  iit'  her  parents  nnlil  she  marries.  Prior  to 
her  mnrriaiie.  a  contrai't  is  made  hetweiii  the  father  of  the  jrirl  and  the  destined  jrrooni. 
The  nsiial  consideration  paid  is  live  or  si.\  horsi's.  Twelvi'  hoi'ses  is  considered  an 
t'xcahitant  price  for  a  wife,  and  is  only  paid  l"or  one  possessim;'  iinnsiial  iinalilicat 

;ill   in   their  necessary  employments.      .V   female 


ions 


such  as  heantv,  indiistrv.  and 


once  i)oi 


inted  ont  to  me.  for  whom   tifteeii   laases  had 


lor 


1" 
111.  uood  featiin 


hei'ii 


1  paid.     She  had  a  tall,  fi 


am 


1  an   ai:reeal)le  anil  lady-like  e.vpre: 


I.  with  e\ci'edin,i;ly  (piiet 
manners.  Her  face  was  also  clean,  in  which  res[)ect  it  dilVered  from  those  of  most  of 
the  Navajo  hcUes,  who  usually  e\ineo  a  eat-like  antipathy  to  the  nse  of  water.     When 


avaio  womau  marrie; 


die  I 


lecoines  iree,  a 


nd  ma\-  leave  her  hiishand  for  snllicient 


cause.  For  this  reason,  they  are  treated  more  kindly  than  the  .sipiaws  of  the  northern 
Irilies.  ami  perlorm  far  less  of  lahorioiis  work  than  the  Sioux  or  Chippewa  women  ; 
such  lahor  heing  mostly  ]H'rformed  hy  the  [)oor  dependants,  hoth  uiale  and  lemale.  The 
feiiiales  do  not  nsualh    maintain  an  elevateil  character  for  ehastitv  of  .sentiment  or 


mix 


lestv  of  manners,  a  natur.d  I'esult  from  the  nature  of  their  marri 


iiiie  oi> 


li<rat 


lon.s, 


II 


orse-racin^ 


I'alher  than  a  fault  of  the  peo[ile  themselves. 

liike  many  other  .savage  tribes.  the\'  are  nuich  adilieted   to  j;auildiii!i'. 
is  a  freipient  amusement,  hnt  their  favorite  game  consists  of  throwing  a  hinco  or  pole 
at  a  rolling  hoop,  in  v  liich  they  are 
1,  and  caniu.'t  d 


aid  to  exhibit  nnu'h  skill.      I  have  never  s_>?'i  the 


ame  [)laye( 


eserii)e  its  details. 


They  are  usually  arnieti  snIiIi  bows  ami  arrows,  and  the  lanee.  A  few  of  the  rich 
men  oidv  have  umis.  Thev  are  anxious  to  obtain  lire-arms,  hut  it  is  a  wise  nolicv  that 
interdicts  the  trade,  a.\d  they  only  obtain  a  lew  from  lawless  and  unprincipled  traders, 
wlio  oecasionally  infest  thi.s  frontier. 

The  Na\ajoes  are  not  given  to  intoxication.    Some  of  them  have  never  tasted  ardent 


spirit- 


anil 


1  tl 


lose  oidv  ask   for  it,  who  have  visited  the  Mexican  .settlements.     Thev 


never  fail  to  beg  tobacco,  which  they  smoke  like  the  .Mexicans,  in  the  corn-shuck. 

There  are  no  lixed  traders  among  the  Navajoes.  The  few  sent  to  their  country  in 
18") I  and  lS")ii.  were  itinerants  with  roving  licen.ses,  A  worse  policy  could  hardly 
Ihj  suggesteih  Traders  with  Indians  should  not  only  he  reliable  men,  but  they  should 
liave  lixed  positions,  that  thev  may  be  inspected  ami  contrcjlled  by  the  proper  autho- 
rities. Nothing  gives  an  Indian  a  worse  opinion  of  white  men  than  the  tricks  ami 
imposition.s  iiracti.sed  ujion   them  liy  un|)riiicii)led  traders.     Half  the  Indian  war.s  of 
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our  comitn-  Iiiivc  Mpriinj,'  I'lum  !<\\r\\  cmiisi's,  iuhI  it  is  diHicull  to  siu  tlmt  tlic  ntlicr  Imll' 
liiul  not  II  siiniliii'  ori.^in. 

Tlic  H'cliiiu'  of  lioslilitv,  wliicli  I  liiivc  s:iiil  cxi.-'ts  lirtwcfii  Niiviijocs  iiihI  Mcxiciiiis. 


tliiis  cNplaiiU'd  l)y  (iivj.%  in  liis  Connncicc  of  tiic  I'niir 


R'S. 


cstiihlishnicnt  oi'  the  nationiil  indiMx'nilcncc.  tli 


iovcrnnici 


ll( 


it  of  N 


SIU; 


cW 


M 


Alter    the 
i'XU'o  "I'Ciltlv 


cinliittcrcil  till-  (lisiiosition  of  tlu'  Xiivajocs,  I)y  ivpcatcil  acts  of  cnicltv  anil  ill-laitli 
Wi'll  calciilatcil   to  provoke   Iiostiii(ies 


Ami  lie  cites  niaiiv  instances  of  ci'iiejtv  in 


sii|i|iort  of  his    ri'inarii.     CIi'cl'.u'   was    nni|iiestionaIpl_v    coriccl.  ami    .-iniilar   oiitra.ucH, 
repeated  at  intervals,  liavc  temleil  to  liister  (lie  same  Kilter  fcelini.'.  up  to  tlie  picseiit 

lilt  tlie\'  have  SI)  siuiiallv 


•ior." 


day.     Tiie  Navajoes  iiavc  not  always   lieen   (lie  a,iit;rei 

redressed  the  wrongs  iuHictcd  uiiou  them,  that  their  naiiu'  has  licconie  a  terror 

1 


to  tl 


leir 


usiiiauinious  am 


1  eil'eminato  enemii's.     (Ircu,!^  ways  nf^ain  (in  ISII  |  alioiit  liftceii  years 


tiie  Niivajocs  were  snlijccted   liy  the  cner.nies  of  Col.  \'i/.carra. 


will)     SIICCCCI 


led 


kee[)iuf^  them  in  suhini.ssion  for  some  lime;  hut  since  that   oil 


icer 


.•l)artiire   from 


New  Me.vico,  no  man  has  heeii  found  of  .siinTicieiit  ca[)acity  to  inspire  tiiis  ilarini;  trilH) 
with  respect  and  fear;  so  that,  for  the  last  ten  years,  they  have  ra\a^ed  the  coniilry 
uith  impunity,  niurderiui;- and  de.stroyhiir.  just  as  the  luimor  happened  to  pi'ompt  them. 


Tl 


lis  was  umiuestionai) 


Iv  t 


rue  in  relereuce 


to  M 


e.xican  troops 


who  were  intimidated  at 


lad  no  ilinicull 
em   to   action.     After   the  cessation  of  hostilities    in    Ocloher. 


the  siulit  ol  a  Navajo,      lint  the  American  troops  1 

til 


y.  except   in  l)rin,i;in 
1S.")|.    the    Navajoi 


ii[iproached  us  with  ninch  caution,  and  seemed  to  apprehend  some  act  of  tveachery 
from  lis.  'I'liis  leeliii^  must  have  arisen  from  tlu'ir  former  treatment  1)\  tiie  Mexi- 
cans. It  n'ipiired  nioutiis  of  iiiiiliinn  kindness  to  ell'ace  these  early  and  weil-uioiiuded 
prejudices, 


A  partial  vocahulary  of   the    Na\ajo  lanjiuafio  having'  Keen   prepared   hy   Dr.   'I 


en 


15 


roecK, 


I  have  reiViined  Iroiii  sayiiii:  any  tliinii  upon  that 


•t.    Fort  Delia 


nee.  (See 


IMate  7'.*.)  is  neiui_\-  in  the  ci'iitre  of  this  nation;  and  li)r  all  [)racticiil  pnr[)i)ses,  is  now 
the  head-ipiarti'i's  of  (he  Navajoes,  The  cstahlishineiit  of  this  i)ost  has  exercised  a 
;i,ood  iiilhieiici!  o\i'r  them,  and  in  all  their  troubles  and  dilUcultics  they  lial)itiially  go 
to  this  place  li)r  advice  and  protection.    They  have  recently  shown  a  stronji'  disposition 


to  I'liltivate  the  soil,  and  take  e\erv  occasion  to 


)lv  tl 


iipply  tneiiiselvi's  wi 


Ivi 


ith  h- 


a.li 


axes,  ^\ 


&e. 


Their  country  is.  jrciierally,  too  poor  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  whites;  yet  it  i.s 


wn  wants,  am 


well  suited  to  their  o 

has  snhdiied  them  will  protect  tl 


1   it 


IS  to  he 


h 


d   that  (he  (lovernmeiit  which 


portion  of  our  citizen 
frontiers. 


pre 
which 


liem. 


Iici'e.ifter.  from  tli 


iirsioiis  of  (hat   recklc; 


lilt  (oo  fi'cipK  iitl}'  lound  hoM'ii 


iil)oii  our  remote 


il     I 


i   .! 


■'I 


1!     > 

ii 


I   f-r 


il 


i 


!  I 


:\(i 
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t.    DKSCIMI'TION   OF   TIIK   Tlll'K   STATK    AND  (' II A  I!  AC  T  l]  II 
<»K   Til  K    N  KW    M  KXICAN    TUIIIKS. 


II  V    I.T.    I  HI,.    J.    II.    DAI"  \,  i:.  s.  A, 


Within  the  present  eimrmes  ol'  llie  'I'eiiiton of  Nfw  Mexien.  die  l^iiml  ilnve  (,r 
liiiir  tribes  of  wilil  liiiliiiiis;  ami  iiiters|icise(l  lieie  ami  iliere.  ill  various  parts  ol'  their 
eoiiiilrv,  are  I'miml  siniill  towns  nr  villa.i/es  dC  senii-eiviiizeil  Indians,  (ieiioiniiiateil 
I'loh/n  /„i/;,n,-:  tlieve  Ja.-t  all  lia\iii,ii.  tu  some  extent.  ac(|iiireil  tlie  Iaii;jiiMj:('  and  iiiaiiv 
of  ilie  eustonis  and  nianiieis  ol'  liie  .Mexiean  population  ol'  l!i(>  (•oiintrv;  tliey  retain, 
liowever,  most  of  tlie  aiieieiil  rites,  (vreiiionies.  and  enstoins  of  tlieir  pro.^ciiitors,  wliieli 
are  still  saeredK'  observed  ainonj;  tlieni. 

In  tlie  nKamlain  eliaiiis  eastward  of  tlii'  |)rl  Noite.  ami  exteiidiiiL:  tliroii'^lioul  the 
wlinle  leii;;lli  of  the  Teiiiioiy.  fjoiii  north  to  sontli,  is  ibnml  the  .1  ieariilhi  hranrh  of 
the  n|-,.,.,i  Apache  nation.  In  the  south  and  sontli-west  portion,  and  inainlv  within 
and  near  to  the  \alle_v  of  the  (lihi  I'iver.  is  the  liivat  mass  ol'this  Apache  race,  divided 
into  the  (lileiios.  Me/caleros.  ( 'ii\  oteios.  anil  While  Monntain  Ai)aches.  wlio  i 
two-thirds  of  the   whole  TrrritorN-.  and  siih-ist 


roam  o\ir 


iellv  n[ion  the  spoils  of  their  incnr- 


.-ions  anion  _  the  .Mc\ic;iii  ^ettl(■ments.  In  the  we.-tern  and  iiorth-weslern  portions, 
emhraeed  hetween  the  IKd  Norte  and  Colorado  of  tlio  West,  dwell  the  noted  tiilie  of 
Navajoes,  in  re.uard  to  whom  sncli  fahnloiis  ami  exa^L'tn'rated  accounts  have  been  ;:iven 
to  the  world.     In  the  extreme  northern  portion,  north  and  north-east  of  the  lliver  S, 


r  >aii 


.Inan.  is  I'oniid  the  I'lah  tribe,  not  less  enteiprisinjr  and  noted  liir  their  plniiderin,;^' 
incursions  than  the  Navajoes;  bnl  wh".  .iwcUini;'  farther  from  the  chief  -Mexican 
settlements  of  the  liio  del  Norte,  have  directed  their  depredations,  of  late  years,  less 
upon  them  liian  upon  ini-narded  and  careless  travellers  of  the  plains. 

The  Pueblos  above  reli'rreil  to.  are  scattend   at    intervals   throiiLihoiit  the  eoiintrv  — 
the  eiiief  of  which  are  Acoma.  Isletta,  Saiidia.  Taos.  I,a-una.  Zufii,  iuid  .MiKjiii.     Tl 


lieso 


are,  at  the  present  time,  I  believe,  the  most  jiopulons  and  noted  liir  intelliszcnce,  and  for 
ayrienltnral  and  pastoral  habits.  The  inhaliitants  of  these  I'neblos,  thoiiuh  part  nnd 
parcel  of  the  ,i;reat  aliori-inal  race  of  the  American  continent,  dilli'r  in  many  respects 
from  the  wild  and  maraudiu.;-  tribes,  in   Inuiii'^'  the  habits,  iutelliu-enee.  and  enterprise 


ol  a  senii-ci\  ili/ed  people,  and  in  lunin,:;'  been  known  as  sncii  from  the  period  of  the 
expedition  of  the  lirst  Spani>ii  explorers  from  the  city  of  .Mexico  in  loll-L'.  ThroiiLih 
what  means,  or  from  wiiat  soukc  this  proj; res,- ion  towards  civilization  has  procei'ded, 
still  remains,  and  probably  ever  will  remain,  shrond<(l  in  obscurity. 

The  followin.i:',  drawn   I'rom  notes  taken  while  residinu:  in  the  country  of  the  Nava- 
joes, and   in   travidlini;   throii-h  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  are  all   the  items  of  the 
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ill 


liiMtorv,  (•ll^<tl)lll^<,  mill  Imliits  nf  scmic  poi'tiiins  ol'  (In-  Mlniri':in;il   iiiliiiMtiml-i.  wliidi  I 
wax  iilili-  ti>  ;iiitli(  r. 

< M'  till'  NiiviiJiHs.  —  Tln'V  mv  ii  liniiirli,  imi|iii'sli(in;ililv.  of  tlic  ^'niit  Ainii'lu'  trili', 
wliirli  rotiiiiH,  tlic  iiiiist  ('iitri'[iri.«iii;;'  iiinl  tiiiKiiiliililc  ol'  nil  tin-  Imliiiiis  in  dI'  iii'iir  Id 
New  Mcxicn.  'I'lu'ir  laiiirniijri'  is  iiciirly  tin'  siiim'  iis  tliat  nf  tlif  .lii'ari'illa  Apai-licH, 
wild  li\('  ill  till'  iiiomitiiiii  riiliii's  I'asi  ui"  lln'  I'iu  ild  Noili'.  'I'lii-y  I'liltivato  tliu 
'jiuiiiiij,  liii^  to  a  liiiiilril  r\lriil,  anil  nut  rniin;^li  so  as  to  restrain  tlu'iii  rrmii  iH'casional 
ilriai'tlatioii.'-,  ill  wiiitiT,  ii[iiiii  till'  I'lii'liln  aiiil   New  Mexican  si'ltli'iiimts.     Tlii'v  raiso 


|iiiiii|ikins.  am 


1  nii'l 


mis.  an 


il  lint  littli'  wlwat.     'I'lii'v  r 


IIM' 


lorsi'.-i    am 


.itii  a  ti'W  caltk'.     Tlii'S'  iiiaki'  lilaiikcts  —  somk'  uI'  tin' 


II  |in'it V  III  loliM'.  oi  I 


1    sli 
lose  t 


i'\- 


tiire.  ami  iil'  a  vrry  liiiralile  i|iiality,  tlioiiLili  tins  art  may  liavo  lieeii  a(i|iiireil  rroiii  tin* 
Ni'W  Mexicans,  or  tin-  l'iu'l)li)  Imliaiis.  As  wiirriors,  tlicy  ci-rlainly  arc  not  li)riiiiilal)lc 
—  owiiijr  tlioir  existence  ami  sccnrity  to  tlic  rmlc  ami  nnli'i'tilc  country  to  which  they 
e\  iileiiily  have  iM'eii  ilri\en  liy  more  |)owerl'iil  enemies.  Iiisteail  of  lieiii^'  |iecnliarly 
\e  ami  (larinfT.  they  owe  niiicli  of  their  repute  Cor  prowess  to  the  |)iisillanimity  of 


laa 


lev  iiiisscss 


the  Mexicans,  rather  than  ti)  any  particular  hravery  of  their  own.     If  th 

iinv  ••  civilization  of  their  own."  I  ha\e  set  to  know  it.     TheN-  lio  not  live  in  houses 


hiiilt  of  st 


one.  a> 


has  h: 


'I'll   repeatcilly  reprcseiiteil 


l)iit  il 


a\erns.  ami  lissiircs 


of  the  clilfs.  or  in  the  very  rmlest  huts,  hastily  coiistructeil  of  hraiiehes  of  cedar  trees, 
ami  sonieliines  of  Hat  stones  litr  small  roofs.  'J'he  raisiii'i  of  horses  is  peculiar  to  them  ; 
Idit  they  are  of  the  smallest  and  most  indilli'ient  kind.  They  never,  to  my  kiiowlcdp', 
make  Imlter  or  clu'ese.  nor  do  F  helieve  they  know  what  such  things  ari".  They  cer- 
tainly have  no  wcll-reco.iriii/.ed  i|overiiiiient  anionic  themsehcs.  hcin^'  prceinineutly  of 
the  most  democriilie  liahits.  rather  mohocratic.  The  chiefs  nre  simply  men  of  inllneiicc 
hy  virtiio  of  manliness  of  chai'actcr,  or  of  wealth  in  horses  or  sheep,  and  are  al'raid  to 
eiiliirce  II  comniajid.  or  exert  any  control  over  their  respective  liaiids 


TI 


lev 


lia\( 


le  women  do  no 


)t   lal 


lor  as  nuu'h 


therellire.  neither  hereditary  nor  elccti\e  cliiels,     T 

as  Indian  women  of  other  trihes.  lait  are  \ery  independent  of  menial  duties,  and  leave 

their  hiishamls  npnn  tlie  sliiihti'st  pri'text  of  dislike.     A  remarkaMe  snpi'i'stition  seems 


to  iidvern  these  Indians 


III 


tl 


leir  jireat  nnwilinmness  to  make  known  their  own 


Iml 


I  an 


names,  or  tlio.se  of  their  friends,  heiiiu'  universally  known  hy  some  Mexican  naiiio  f'iven 
to  them  on   their  \isits  to  the  settlenu'iits.     They  are  notorious  thieves,  the  women 

ter  .season  they  practise  the  liiihit  of  carrying'  a  fire- 
lace,  like  the  Indians  near  the 
11  Castenada's  narrative  of 


n. 


In  tl 


le  win 


more  than  [hv.  me 

brand  in  the  hand,  when  travellii 

shores  at  the  head  of  tln'  (iiilf  of  California. 


lii'  Iroiii   iilace   to  11 


as  re 


1 
lat( 


Coronada's  expedition.     If  jealous  of  their  wives,  they  are  apt  to  wreak  their  spleen 
and   ill-will  upon  the  first  person  whom  they  may  chance  to  meet.     Several  of  the 


I'hiels  are  doctors  —  hut  the  curative  art,  with  them,  does  not 


"o  lie VI 


ind 


simjimjr  with 


the  jiatient,  or  in  other  incantations.    The  welfare  of  the  whole  community  is  a  matter 
which  is  never  entertained  by  them,  individually  or  collectively — their  organi/ution,  if 
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tlu'V  hiivc  any,  bi-iiig  the  voriost  rope  of  sand.  I)i.-<lK)iiefitj  is  not  held  in  cheek  among 
them;  but  t'letjiient  cases  occur  of  tlieir  stealing-  horses  from  each  other,  witiiont  fear 
of  punishment  from  the  cliicfs,  or  from  the  nation  at  hnjxe.  No  such  thing  as  industry 
is  known  among  them ;  and  a  more  hiwiess,  wortidess  tril)e  is  not  to  he  found  in  any 
portion  ol'  the  I'nited  States.  lIosi)itality  «/<»//,  to  some  little  extent,  be  observed 
among  them,  but  it  is  as  much  as  a  white  man's  life  is  worth,  to  be  among  them,  except 
as  a  trader;  then  their  interests  lead  them  to  treat  him  with  good  faith  and  kindness. 
It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea,  that  the  Navajo  country  is  shut  in  by  high  mountains.  !.o 
as  to  be  inaccessible  to  an  enemy,  except  by  limited  pa.xses  through  narrow  defiles. 
Their  country,  though  rude  and  wild,  is  readily  accessible  by  very  tolerable  roads,  even 
into  the  Canon  of  Clielle,  their  strong-hold  and  main  dependence.  The  grossest  error, 
however,  is  that  which  describes  these  Indians  ■■  as  Ijeing  the  most  civilized  of  all  the 
wild  Indians  of  North  America."  So  far  from  this,  I  deem  them  to  Ik?  among  the  most 
rude,  least  intelligent,  and  least  civilized  of  all  the  trilR>s  of  Indians  I  have  ever  seen. 
Some  trilling  improvement  has  come  from  their  IVeijuent  intercourse  with  the  Mexico- 
Spanish  population  of  the  Del  Norte,  but  not  to  an  extent  worthy  of  particular  remark. 

In  regard  to  the  traditionary  history  of  the  Navajo  triU',  nothing  reliable,  or  of  an 
authentic  traditionary  account,  can  be  gathered.  The  following  rather  puerile  stories, 
obtained  during  my  sojoiuni  at  Fort  Dellauce.  are  the  lx>st  I  could  gather,  and  possibly 
may,  in  the  absence  of  others,  prove  of  some  little  interest. 

They  (the  Navajoes)  say  they  came  from  the  valley  of  Montezuma,  which  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Sierra  de  los  I'tahs,  far  to  the  north-east  of  their  present  country. 
(This  valley,  in  their  language,  is  called  l)ee-peu-tsah.)  The  Sierra  Blauea  of  the 
Mexicans  is  on  the  other  side  (north  side)  of  this  valley. 

The  Apaches  call  the  Navajoes  Yu-tah-kaii.  The  Navajoes  call  themselves,  a.s  a  tribe, 
Tenuai  (man).  The  apjK'llation  Navajo  was  unijuestionably  given  them  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  valley  of  Montezuma  is  six  days' journey  (say  2")(t  or  300  miles)  from 
their  present  place  of  alxide.     The  account  of  their  origin  is  as  follows: 

At  the  first,  twelve  Navajoes,  six  men  and  six  women,  came  out  of  the  earth  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  ^lontezuma.  They  were  jjreeeded  in  their 
ascent  through  the  ground  by  the  locust  and  badger;  the  locust  being  the  foremost  and 
boring  the  hole  for  the  others :  but  as  he  was  not  very  successful,  the  badger  came  to 
his  assistance  and  nnide  the  hole  larger,  so  as  to  enable  the  Navajoes  to  come  out.  As 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  was  muddy,  covering  the  badger's  fore-legs  with  nnid,  this  is  the 
reason  they  are  black.  On  arriving  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  Navajoes  found 
themselves  without  fire;  they  were  provided  with  it  in  the  following  mnniier:  The 
animals  now  I'ound  on  the  earth  were  then  already  in  existence.  The  coyote,  the  bat, 
a)id  the  squirrel  were  the  special  friends  of  the  Navajoes,  and  agreed  to  aid  each  other 
m  prociuing  fire  for  them.  The  animals  (neither  deer  nor  moose  being  }et  created) 
were  engaged  in  playing  the  moccasin  or  shoe  game,  having  a  fire  to  play  by.     The 
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coyote,  liaviiijr  some  nlivers  of  {^uinniy  j)ine  wood  tied  to  liis  tail,  went  to  the  f^eeiic  of 
spoi't,  iiiiil  whilst  the  iittentioii  of  the  iiiiiinals  was  ahsorheil  in  the  play,  ran  quickly 
into  and  thi'ouiih  the  fn'e,  hy  which  the  pine  slivers  were  ijinited.  lie  then  ran  uiV 
p\irsiu'd  liy  all  the  animals,  and  when  tired.  i)y  a  previous  arranj;einent,  the  hat  took 
the  fire  from  him  and  Hying  hither  and  thither,  dodging  fu'st  to  oik;  side  aud  then  to 
the  othei',  he  escaped  from  pursuit ;  when,  heeoming  in  his  turn  exhausted,  the  fire  was 
(|uiekly  turned  over  to  the  siiuirrel,  wiio,  hy  great  agility  and  enduranee  of  hody,  was 
successful  in  conveying  it  to  the  Navajoes. 

After  emerging  from  the  earth,  one  of  tlie  six  Navajo  men  died  and  was  placed  in 
the  lu)le  from  which  they  all  came  out.  For  this  reason  they  burned  up  his  house,  and 
out  of  fear  moved  to  another  place  further  north.  This  is  the  reason  why,  at  the 
present  day,  wiien  a  man  dies,  they  burn  his  lodge,  or  whatever  dwelling  he  jnay  have. 

Twelve  other  Navajoes  came  out  of  the  ground  immediately  after  the  first  twelve, 
and  wont  towards  the  rising-sun.  From  these  last  they  think  Americans  (white  peo[>le) 
may  be  descended.  Some  time  afterwards  others  came  out  of  the  earth,  from  whom 
the  Pueblo  Indians  are  descended. 

The  Navajoes  Ix-'came  reduced  in  number  by  the  rapacity  of  giants  and  wild  beasts 
to  three  persons,  an  old  man.  an  old  woman,  and  a  3"oung  woman.  This  last  conceivid 
by  the  sun  and  brought  forth  a  boy  who  Ix^gan  to  ini[nire  where  his  father  was — tiie 
old  man  and  woman  replied  they  did  not  know.  The  boy  then  proceeded  in  search  of 
his  father,  and  was  told  by  the  trees  and  other  terrestrial  objects,  that  the  sun  was  his 
fatlier.  The  sun  gave  the  boy  a  sword  with  which  he  killed  a  giant,  the  lilnw  from 
whose  death-wound  llowed  down  the  valley  of  the  Gallo,  (See  Map  of  country  lp>tween 
the  Pueblo  of  Zuni,  and  Covero,  New  Mexico,  in  which,  in  and  near  to  the  valley  of 
the  (Jallo  creek,  there  is  a  current  or  dyke  of  black  lava  ten  to  fifteen  miles  long,) 
forming  the  Idaek  wall  of  rock  now  found  there. 

After  a  time,  when  the  Navajoes  were  in  great  nmnlxM's,  they  moved  down  into  the 
country  near  the  Sierra  of  Ciboletta  (San  Mateo  Mountain),  but  were  so  severely 
treated  by  their  enemies,  the  Camanches  and  other  Indians,  that  they  abandt)nod  that 
country  aud  fixed  themselves  where  they  now  live,  in  the  country  about  the  Canon  of 
C'helle.  as  a  seenre  place  of  sludter  fri>m  their  enemies.  There  they  have  lived 
ever  since. 

Many  years  ago  the  Navajo  tribe  was  aftlicted  with  smallpox,  by  which  a  groat 
many  died,  and  their  nmnber  became  very  nnich  reduced.  The  disease  was  brought 
iunong  them  in  obtaining  clothing  of  the  Mexicans.  Many  of  their  old  men  are  now 
marked  with  the  I'flects  of  this  disea.se. 

At  the  first  it  was  all  night  and  darkness,  and  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  by 
the  apfiearance  of  the  sun  was  produced  as  follows :  The  birds  and  beasts  were  engaged 
in  ])laying  the  shoe  game,  and  their  bet  on  one  side  was,  that  the  sun  would  appear; 
on  the  other,  that  it  would  not.     Of  the  former,  were  those  beasts  and  birds  which  go 
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ii1)()iit  I)j  (lay;  of  tlio  latter,  tliopo  which  jro  about  by  night.  Among  tlio  hittor  was 
tho  owl,  who  had  disposid  of  tho  stone  in  the  shoe,  and  of  the  former  was  the  blue- 
bird, who  was  hunting  for  it.  The  blue-bird  fouud  the  stone,  gaining  the  game  for  his 
side,  aud  the  owl  lost ;  this  is  the  reason  the  owl  loves  the  darkness  of  night. 

The  Pueblo  of  ^kHjui,  and  its  si.\  neighboring  Pueblos,  are  at  an  easy  distance  from 
the  main  resideuces  of  the  Navajoes;  the  following  are  the  Navajo  names  for  the.se 
seven  Pueltlos :  — 

Ai-yah-kin-nee  (Moijui),  Tset-so-kit,  Qset-so-kit-pee-tsee-lee,  Kiu-uhs-dee,  ()-zi,  Kt-tah- 
kin-nee,  these  six  all  speak  the  sauio  tongue.  The  seventh,  called  Nah-shah-shai, 
.«peaks  a  difl'erent  language. 

The  Navajo  nation  does  not  number  more  than  from  2000  to  3000  of  all  se.\es  aud 
every  age. 

Thk  I.ndians  of  thk  Pii:iii.()  ov  Zrxi.  (See  Plate  2.)  The  Pueblo  of  Zuui  is  situated 
upon  a  small  creek  called  Kio  de  Zufii,  and  having  its  source  in  the  Ojo  Percado,  (lish 
.spring.)  about  si.xteen  miles  to  the  eastward.  In  their  own  language,  which  is  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  which  is  not  si)okcn  In'  the  Indians  of  any  other  Pueblo  in  New 
Mexico,  the^-  call  themselves  as  a  tribe,  Ah-shee-wai.  Like  all  t)ther  Pueblo  Indians, 
they  wear  the  hair  knotted  behind,  and  bound  with  ])arti-c()lore(l  braid;  but  in  front, 
it  is  allowed  to  grow  so  as  to  ct)ver  tlie  entire  lbrehea<l ;  being  cut  olf  sharp  and  sijuare 
at  the  line  of  the  eyelirows:  this  last,  they  !i;\y,  is  to  enable  tlie  Pueblos  to  distinguish 
each  other  when  they  meet,  from  the  wikl  Indians.  Their  only  head-covering  is  a 
colored  handkerchief,  passed  like  a  band  from  the  forehead  to  the  back  of  the  head. 
These  Indians  re.semltle  in  all  respects  (physioguomically)  tho.se  of  the  United  States. 
They  say  they  have  inhabited  their  country  since  the  world  was  made;  that  originally 
they,  in  common  with  the  wild  triljes,  came  from  tho  west;  that  as  the  world  grew, 
they  became  separated  from  each  other.  The  Navajoes,  being  separated  the  furthest, 
fnially  came  and  established  themselves  near  the  Pueblos.  The  Zunians  have  many 
mean  and  disagreealile  traits,  being  close  and  tricky  in  trade,  inhospitable,  and  given 
to  pilfering  and  lying.  They  have  no  substantial  tradition  of  their  origin,  except  the 
trivial  one  above  mentioned.  They  are  governed  by  a  caciiiue  or  head  chief,  who  is 
their  chief  priest  also.  The  succession  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  tho  caci(pie.  A 
lew  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Zuni,  on  the  mesa  of  (lallisteo,  is  what  is  called  Old 
Zuni ;  but  there  is  no  reliable  e\i(lence  tiiat  it  was  the  residence  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Zunians.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satislied  tinit  they  have  l)een  living  in  their 
jjresent  villages  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Con([uest.  They  have  with  them  nothing 
like  a  traditionary  account  of  the  eonijuest  of  the  country  by  the  Sjjaniards  uiuler 
Coronado.  In  a  conversation  with  a  very  intelligent  Zuni  Indian,  I  learned  that  the 
Pueblo  of  Acoma  is  called,  in  the  Zuni  tongue,  Ilah-koo-kee-ah,  (Aeuco,)  and  this 
name  was  given  to  me  without  any  |)revious  ((uestion  which  woidd  serve  to  gi\e  him 
an  idea  of  this  old  Spanish  name.     Does  not  this  thereli)re  seem  to  give  color  to  the 
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liypolliosis  tliiit  Corouiido's  iiriiiy  passed  hy,  or  near  to,  tlio  present  Pueblo  of  ZiiFii, 
ami  that  it  was  tiieir  (.'ihula  or  one  of  the  seven  cities  of  Ciljohi?  It  is  plain  that  from 
the  people  of  (,'il)oIa  the  Spaniards  learned  the  name  of  tlie  village  to  the  eastward, 
isitnated  on  an  inaecessiljlo  rock,  and  named  Acnco.  From  the  same  Ziinian,  I  learned 
that  the  seventh  Piiehlo  beyond  Moiini  is  from  the  trii)0  or  Pueblo  of  Taos  Indians  on 
the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  that  they  emigrated  to  their  present  aI)ode  not  many  years  ago. 
The  Zunians  call  Mocpii,  in  their  language,  Ah-mo-kiii. 

The  people  of  Zufii  pay  nuieh  attention  to  the  culture  of  large  fields  of  corn,  melons, 
and  pumpkins.  Since  the  establishment  of  Fort  Defiance,  a  United  States'  station 
sixty-five  miles  beyond  them,  the  public  animals  have  been  supplied  with  all  tiieir  corn 
from  this  Pueblo,  purchased  from  them  by  the  Government.  Tiiey  cultivate  also  small 
gardens,  surrounding  the  hill  upon  which  the  Pueblo  is  built,  with  onions  and  a  few 
other  vegetables.  They  have  large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  with  great  numbers  of 
jackasses  or  donkeys,  of  which,  for  travelling  and  for  the  gathering  of  wood  for  fuel 
I'rom  the  mountains,  they  make  great  and  continual  use. 

The  fact  of  there  being  some  four  or  live  Albinos  among  tiiem,  has  given  rise  to  the 
statement  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Moipii  Indians,  are  of  wiiite  origin.    Tliese  Al.binos 
doubtless  owe  their  white  skin,  not  to  dwelling  in  underground  haljitatioiis,  as  has  been 
sujjposed,  but  to  some  cutaneous  disease  afleeting  them. 
[Aii','ust  :J,  1S,5;3.] 

5.     THE  CALIFOPvXIA    I  N  DI A  N  S  — T  II  K  111   MAX-NKHS, 
CUSTOMS,    AND   IIISTOilV. 
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IJoXAKS,    OU    IvOOT-D  Kin  i:i!S.' 

Tins  name  seems  to  embrace  Indian  tribes  inhal)iting  a  large  extent  of  country  west 
of  the  Koeky  Mountains.  As  the  name  im^jorts,  it  was  undoubtedly  given  to  that 
portion  of  Indians  who  dig  and  live  on  the  roots  of  the  eartli.  This  practice  is 
common  to  all  the  Indians  of  Cidifornia  as  well  as  tho.'^e  of  the  (lieat  l>asin  west  of 
the  South  Pass.  With  these  tribes,  roots  are,  for  the  great  portion  of  the  year,  their 
main  subsistence,  and  to  procure  them  is  the  work  of  their  females.  Hundreds  of 
women  may  be  seen  at  a  time,  scattered  over  the  hills,  with  heavy  inverted  conical- 
.sliaped  baskets  swung  on  their  backs,  and  long  sticks  in  their  hands  with  which  they 
dig.  Thus  they  toil  throughout  the  day  in  "root-iligging""  for  their  subsistence,  while 
the  men  of  their  tribe  are  lounging  in  the  shade,  or  engaged  in  some  of  their  games. 
From  day  to  day  the  females  pursue  this  drudgery,  and  are  mostly  enabled  to  procure, 

'  This  niiiiip,  wlicii  iippliod  to  tliu  lni!i;uis  iif  tin;  I'tah  TtTritnry,  doimtes  ii  [luiiple  wlm  sinuk  the  Sboshoneo 
language,  belonging  to  the  lit'th  group  of  those  investigations. 
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not  only  cnoiiirh  for  invscnt  siihsistoiico,  but  to  Itiy  up  quiiutitios  for  liiture  use.  With 
tho  oiuly  sun  tlu'y  asceiul  tlie  hills,  and  continuf  dilijrontly  working  until  towards 
owning;  wlicn  tlioy  return  liiMvily  laden  with  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Of  the  roots  uso<I  by  the  Indians  for  food,  the  pap-pa,  or  wild  potato,  is  in  many 
parts,  the  most  abundant.  They  also  gather  great  (puuititios  of  berries  of  various 
kinds.  The  nu\n/.aneto  or  little  apple  is  most  used  by  them.  These,  with  piue-seed.s, 
grass  seeds  and  green  elover,  with,  at  tiuies,  small  quantities  of  fisli  and  small  gamo, 
constitute  the  entin'  food  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  region.s  of  the  Sierra  Nevaihi. 
I  have  fre((uently  ,H'en  tho.^'  of  the  San  Joaijuin  valley  eating  green  clover  witii  great 
avidity.  Tlii.s  class  of  Indians,  the  Uoot-diggers,  are  always  Ibund  in  mild  or  warm 
climates  which  produce  (piautities  of  such  natural  products  of  the  earth  as  they  make 
use  of  Those  of  tiiem  who  live  in  the  moimtains  during  the  sununer  season,  descend 
into  the  valleys,  and  locate  on  the  streams  during  the  winter. 

There  ar<'  deep  valleys,  e\i'n  in  the  centre  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada  range,  where  but 
little  snow  falls  at  any  time.  An  account  is  given  of  one  such  of  great  extent  and 
fertility,  in  the  region  of  mountains  from  whence  How  the  waters  of  the  Merccde  rivei'. 
It  was  discovered  by  tiie  xoluutecrs  under  .Major  Savage,  who  pursued  a  tribe  or  band 
of  Indians  into  it  who  were  called  the  Yo-semely;  their  object  being  to  I)ring  them 
belbre  tlie  I'nited  States  Indian  Connnissioners.  After  a.scending  the  mountains  lor 
several  days,  they  were  obliged  to  jiass  through  a  region  of  snow,  in  many  places  (piite 
deei).  AVIien  tluy  had  reacheil  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  thi'  \\)-semety  valley, 
(I'or  such  they  then  named  it.)  l)roke  upon  tiu-ir  view  a  great  distance  below.  In 
(K'scendiug.  they  soon  k'l't  the  snows,  and,  on  reaching  the  valley,  they  found  a  warm 
climate  and  plenty  of  grass  and  good  wati'r.  The  scenery  is  described  as  grand  and 
pictnres(pie  in  the  I'xtreme.  The  climate  is  mild  and  balmy;  the  soil  covered  with 
rich  growths  of  green  grass  ami  fraiirant  (lowers  of  e\ery  hue.  Majestic  pines  of 
innnense  growth  skirt  the  valley  and  its  water-courses.  Magnificent  Avater-falls  of 
over  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  dash  info  the  valley  and  wind  away  to  some 
unknown  outlet.  The  mountain  sides  are  rugged,  and  rise  almost  perpendicularly  all 
around  to  a  great  height.  Wiiile  the  clinuite  is  mild  and  balmy  at  their  base  in  the 
valley  Ixdow,  their  conic  peaks  glisten  in  continued  snow.  In  this  isolated  .spot  these 
wild  people  had  taken  refuge,  supjiosing  themselves  .■secure  from  the  white  man's 
approach.  1I>)W  greatly  were  they  surjjrised,  when  suddenly  surroimded  by  a  band 
of  soldiers,  besiring  in  their  own  hands  weapons  of  death  !  The  Indians  were  captured, 
and  forced  to  cross,  through  the  deep  snow,  that  jiortion  of  the  mountains  which  lay 
between  them  anil  the  '  iiHey  of  the  San  .loacinin.  They  were  told  they  nuist  go  and 
meet  the  agents  of  the  Great  Father,  who  had  been  sent  to  sec  them.  Ou  meeting 
the  Indian  C'onnuissiouers.  they  were  told  they  must  not  return  to  the  mountains,  but 
continue  in  the  San  .Ft)a(|uin  \ailey.  Fearing  to  refuse,  and  sorrowing  for  their 
mountain  homi-.  they  rcductaiitly  consenled.     A  few  days,  however,  served  to  satisfy 
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tlit'in  witli  civilized  life,  and  they  broke  over  their  coiiipnlsory  agreement,  and  returned 
to  tlio  Yo-Heniety  valley  of  the  nioinitain. 

Ah  I  have  heforc  said,  it  is  tiie  hahit  of  all  the  Indians  who  have  ronio  inidor  my 
observation,  west  of  the  fJreat  Salt  Lake,  to  "dig  roots"  to  subsist  ii[)on.  I  have 
myself  seen  hundreds  of  females  together,  l)ending  under  tlieir  baskets,  with  their  stieks 
in  their  hands,  wandering  over  tiie  hill-sides  in  search  ol'  that  kind  of  food.  It  is  ratiicr 
a  novel  sight  to  sec  n  crowd  of  tiiose  halt-naked  and  hiili-starved  creatures  thus  engaged. 
In  warm  climates,  wiiere  the  Indians  know  notliing  aliout  cultivating  the  I'arth,  and 
are  without  ability  to  get  game  of  any  account,  they  natui-ally  sink  back  into  a  lite 
dependent  upon  the  natural  products  of  the  earth — tlie  fruits,  the  sct'ds,  anil  the  roots. 

'■  Root-digging"  is  common  to  all  the  Indians  inhaliiling  mild  latitudes  in  this  region; 
and  their  present  indolent  and  degenerate  condition  I  take  to  be  th(>  efllct,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  the  mild  and  enervating  clinnite,  under  which  tliey  have  been  gradually 
giving  way,  or  sinking  back,  for  perhai)s  centuries  past.  The  general  ciiaracterislics 
of  tiie  Indians  of  tiiis  region  are  much  the  san.e;  they  are  eo.vardly,  treacherous, 
lilt  by.  and  indolent. 

'I'lieir  manner  of  building  lodges  is  much  the?  same.  In  the  northern,  and  more  cold 
rcgidHs  of  the  country,  they  excavate  tlie  earth  several  feet  deep,  the  size  tliey  wish 
tiicir  loilges.  'IMiey  then  sink  s\distantial  [toles  in  the  ground,  arounil  tlic  edge  of  the 
I'xcavation,  whicii  are  bent  over  and  drawn  together  at  the  top.  ibiiuiiig  a  dome-like 
covci'ing.  This  is  thiMi  coviTcd  witli  I'artii,  entirely  over,  to  the  thickness  of  several 
inches,  iind  sometimes  ovt'roue  font;  leaving  a  small  aperture  in  tiie  centre  of  the  top,  for 
the  smoke  to  escape.  Anotiii  r  small  a|)ertiu'e  on  one  side,  of  sullicient  size  to  admit 
the  body  feet  liireniost.  completes  the  structure.  Tliese  lodges  are  iutcniUMi  for  cold  or 
wet  weather;  and  they  generally  have  others,  more  temporary,  wiiicli  tliey  use  in 
pleasant  weather.  In  the  valhys  and  warm  regions  tlu-y  seldom  erect  such  lodges, 
except  tiieir  i-irriif-/ii)ii>-r,  and  "  l/inii/-!t ,"  or  /<if</r  Jimixr,  for  council,  the  dance,  and 
gamliling.  All  other  lodges  are  but  teniporar\',  consisting  of  bushes,  or  tule.  constructed 
in  conic  shape;  and  app"ar  more  as  if  intended  for  shade,  rather  tiiau  shelter  or  pro- 
tection from  the  weather. 

Tiie  females  wear  their  hair  short,  and  the  males  wear  theirs  (piite  long.  The 
custom  of  tattooing  is  also  common  among  them,  as  among  the  iiihaliitants  of  the 
Polynesian  Islands,  and  New  Zealand.  I  have  never  observed  aii\-  [larticular  ligurt's 
or  designs  upon  their  iiersuns;  bu*  the  tattooing  is  generally  on  the  chin,  though  some- 
times on  the  wrist  and  arm.  Tattooing  has  mostly  been  on  the  persons  of  females, 
and  seems  to  be  esteemed  as  an  ornament,  not  apparently  indicating  rank  or  condiiion. 

The  Indians  of  California  have  no  marriage  ceremony,  except  when  a  man  fancies  a 
female,  he  spt'aks  to  her  parents,  talks  to  her,  i*cc.  Afterwards,  he  goi's  to  bed  to  the 
girl;  and  if  they  remain  together  agreeably,  they  are  considered  m.Mi  and  wilt-,  or 
rather,  she  is  considered  as  his  property.     If  she  gets  up  and  lea\es  the  man,  it  is  no 
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niatcli ;  iu)r  linx  ho  any  cliiiiii  over  after  on  lior.  The  foinali's  aiv  sonictiinos  sold  by 
their  i)aivnts  lor  Mankets,  heads,  or  other  consideration;  Imt  this  is  of  rare  occurrence. 
They  are  also  sometimes  taken  in  hattle  from  otiier  tribes,  and  ai)|)roi)riated  by  the 
chiefs  or  cajitains  of  the  conquering?  tribe.  An  Indian  man  may  have  as  many  wives 
as  he  can  Ueei) ;  but  a  woman  cannot  have  a  plurality  of  hnsbands,  or  men  to  whom 
slie  owes  oljcdience.     Sometimes  conllictiu't  claims  arise  between  two  or  more  men  in 
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leso  were  usually  settled  by  the  chiefs,  before  I  went  anion;' 


ibein.  Since  that,  such  oases  were  submitted  to  me,  as  t/ic  ojjirln/.  I  universally 
dcciiled  that  she  lielonjiod  to  whichover  she  liked  most,  and  I  would  cause  her  to  make 
(ublic  choice  between  the  claimants.    This  was  in  all  cases  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

the  decision,  and  never  after  inti-rlercil  with  each  other. 
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Tiiero  is  one  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  wild  Indians  of  Calilbrnia;  that  is, 
they  have  tlair  nt//iii;/  seasons  as  regularly  as  have  the  deer,  the  elk,  the  antelo[ie,  or 
any  other  animals. 

1  sii[)[)()se  each  tribe  or  band  of  Indians  have  their  jM-cnliar  notions  reuardiiiLi'  their 
oriiiin.      I   have  heard  several  of  their  traditions  in   reiiard   to  it.  one  ol'  which   is  as 
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The  "Po-to-yan-te"  tribe  say  tlu'\'  came  from  the  coyole,  or  wo 
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a  CDincrsatinn  with  the  chief  of  that  tribt".  in  re;;iird  to  the  idea  the  Indians  enter- 
taini'd  of  their  origin,  existence,  &o.  As  they  are  always  slow  to  coininunicat(>.  espe- 
cially anything  touching  their  superstitii 
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n  advance.  li\-  tellim;'  somethim;  in  regard  to  the  whites.    On  this  occasion,  I  told  them 
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sunie  lime  nl'ler  I  had  ii'ot 
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iroui^h.  llicN'  maintained  iiericct  ."ilence,  as  if  rinmim;-  it  o\t'r  in  their  minds  ai^aiii. 
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The  chief  asked  me  if  that  was  the  same  tiiat  the  padres  iielieved.  On  I 
it  was.  he  said  it  was  a  strange  slory,  and  it  was  yery  strange  he  had  not  heard  it 
before;  llial  be  had  lived  at  the  mission  of  St.  .loiin,  under  the  care  of  a  padre,  Init 
he  had  never  told  him  that.  Having  inten'sted  him  in  liiis  manner,  he  then  told  me 
what  the  Indians  believed  touching  their  origin  and  existence,  as  follows: 

The  first  Indians  that  lived  were  CoN'otos.     When  one  of  their  nnmlicr  died,  the 
ii(id\-  I.K'came  full  of  little  ani 
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-.  or  spirits,  as  lie  tlionglit  them.     After  crawling  over 
for  a  lime,  tlie\-  took  all  manner  of  shapes;  some  that  of  the  deer,  others  llio 
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real  numbers  were  takin<j;  winsxs, 


and  for  a  while  they  sailed  about  in  the  air;  but  e\-entually  they  would  lly  off  to  the 
moon.  The  old  Coyotes  (or  Indians),  fearing  the  earth  might  become  di'iiopulated  in 
lliis  way.  concluded  to  ,«top  it  at  once;  and  ordered  that  when  one  of  their  peoiile  died, 
the  body  must  be  lau'iit.  Kver  after,  they  continued  to  burn  the  bodies  of  deceased 
said  he,  the  Indians  began  to  assume  the  shape  of  man  ;  liiit  at  (irst 
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they  were  very  imperfect  in  all  their  parts.  At  first,  they  walked  on  all  fours;  then 
they  began  U)  have  some  members  of  the  human  I'rame  —  one  linger,  one  toe,  one  eye, 
0111!  ear,  c^c.     After  a  time  they  had  two  fingers,  tyvo  toe.s,  two  eyes,  two  ears,  &c.     In 
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ill!  their  limbs  and  joints,  tlit'v  were  yet  very  imperfect;  but  prof^ros.seil  from  period  to 
period,  until  tiiey  liecumo  perleet  men  and  women.  In  the  conr.sc  of  their  transition 
from  the  Co\ote  to  human  beincrs,  they  ^'ot  in  the  habit  of  sittinj:  upri^ilit.  and  lost 
their  tails.  This  is,  with  many  of  them,  a  soureo  of  regret  to  tiiis  day.  as  they  consi- 
der a  tail  (piite  an  ornament;  and  in  decorating  themselves  for  the  dance,  or  other 
festive  occasions,  a  portion  of  them  alwa}s  decorate  themselves  witli  tails. 

I  tiien  in(iuired  what  they  thouulit  'oecauu'  of  them  when  they  died,  now  since  they 
have  become  human  beings.  Jle  .said  the  Indians  ivuew  nothing  about  it,  but  the  old 
women  told  them  that  the  '>t)irit  neitlier  went  up  nor  down,  but  tooiv  a  straight  direc- 
tion over  tlie  earth  (I  '  n  i  .  towards  the  east),  and  went  rajiidly  on  until  it  camo  to  a, 
great  water,  where  there  was  a  large  boat  to  taive  the  lieparted  across.  1'iie  good  all 
cros.sed  over  in  safety,  but  the  bad  were  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  water,  when  the 
bottom  of  tiie  ))oat  falls  out,  and  they  go  d(jwn  and  are  lost  for  ever.  The  good,  on 
reaciiing  tlie  shore,  go  fust  into  a  very  large  iiouse,  wliere  they  enjoy  themselves  iu 
eating,  drinlving,  and  gambling  until  they  get  tired,  and  then  they  scatter  away  under 
the  shades  of  the  frees  of  that  country. 

These  Indians  have  had  more  or  k'.-<s  intercourse  with  those  who  havt'  lived  at  the 
missions  of  ('alilt)rnia,  and  no  doubt  have  gotten  from  them  the.se  vague  ideas  of 
futurity.  I  ha\-e  Im'cu  told,  by  several  agi'd  Indians,  tiuit  belijre  tiie  Padres  camo 
among  theii-  people,  they  were  very  ignorant — that  tlK\\-  only  knew,  when  a  child  was 
born,  it  would  grow  up  like  th(>  rest;  and  when  any  of  their  peo])le  died,  they  thought 
that  was  the  last  of  them. 

On  the  death  of  one  of  their  peoiile,  they  give  way  to  deep  grief  and  mourning. 
Till!  females  blai'k  their  chins,  temples,  ears.  I()rehead,  and  hail'  witii  pitch  or  tar. 
Indeed,  .sometimes  tlay  black  their  entire  head,  face,  and  breasts,  down  to  the  waist. 

Their  mourning  is  wild  and  impressive.  I  have  l're((iiently  been  j)resent  at  their 
funeral  rites.  On  one  occasion.  Major  Savage  and  myself  were  o\ertaken  by  night  at 
an  Indian  ranchora  or  village,  on  tlie  head-waters  uf  the  Chow-ohille  river,  where  we 
were  obliged  to  renuiin  for  the  night.  ()iie  of  their  leniales  was  at  the  })oint  of  death, 
though  we  were  not  aware  of  it  when  we  lay  down.  Some  time  after  midnight,  we 
Avere  awakened  by  ;i  single  voice  of  lamentation,  in  loud  and  mournful  wail.  These 
solitary  notes  were  continued,  at  breathing  intervals,  lor  several  hours.  Then  other  voices 
broke  in  from  time  to  time,  as  the  ll'inales  joined  in  the  mourning.  On  day  breaking, 
1  found  the  whole  camp  in  great  grief,  jumping  and  howling  in  a  most  pitiful  manner. 

After  sun-rise,  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  tied  up  in  her  blanket  and  rags  which 
she  po.s.sessed  when  li\ing.  and  borne  to  a  spot  some  hundred  yards  distant,  where  her 
funeral  pyre  was  being  raised.  The  entire  camp  fullowed.  most  of  wdiom  were  crying 
and  wailing  greatly.  The  body  was  laid  on  the  ground  while  the  jiyre  was  being 
built.  This  occui)ied  considerable  time,  owing  to  the  dinicnlty  the  Indians  had  in 
getting  wood  and  bark  for  the  purpose.  During  this  time  the  mourning  was  kept  up 
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in  \cm\  mid  wild  wailiiijrs.  Tlii'  fi'inaloH  wore  bliu'Iti'd  nromid  their  ehiii.  temples,  ears, 
iiiiti  forehead,  and  jnni|M.'d  and  eried  like  Methodists  under  exeitement,  us  they  uttered 
tiieir  wild  lament.  They  often  prostrated  themselves  upon  the  jrround,  and  not 
unfreqnently  on  the  Ijody  of  the  deceased.  The  pyre  heiiifi  finislu'd,  the  body  was 
plaeed  u|H)n  it.  with  all  her  baskets,  bi-ads.  and  earthly  efl'eets.  This  done,  the  pyre 
was  fired  all  around,  and  as  the  blaze  enveloped  the  liody,  the  inournors,  who  had 
eoiitinued  jumping  and  wailing,  seemed  to  give  way  to  nnijounded  grief.  During  this 
scene,  I  observed  the  females,  as  they  jumped  ab(»ut.  pointing  in  several  directions,  and 
ejaculating  something  I  did  not  understan<l.  On  in(|uirv,  I  learned  they  were  pointing 
towards  places  where  they  had  been  with  the  deceased  in  childh(H)d  —  gathering  fixid, 
feasting,  or  on  some  other  occasions  of  pleasure,  and  they  were  crying,  ''no  more 
yonder,"  '•  no  more  yonder,"  '•  no  more  yonder." 

During  the  whole  time,  from  the  death  of  the  individual,  there  was  one  who  gave 
utterance  to  his  sorrow  in  loud  and  bnjken  strains.  He  was  naked,  as  were  most  of 
the  men,  except  a  small  girdle  round  the  middle.  As  he  half  cried,  half  sung  his 
sorrow,  he  would  occasionally  sjjcak  something  distinctly,  but  without  apix,'aring  to 
address  him.sclf  particularly  to  the  peoide,  or  any  portion  of  them.  1  learned  he  was 
the  speaker,  or  what  might,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion  1k>  termed,  the  priest  of  the  tril)e. 
In  the  course  of  the  ceremony,  groups  of  Indians  would  occasionally  gather  around 
him.  On  one  occasitni,  I  observed  him  drawing  marks  in  the  sand  as  he  si)oke.  Ho 
said,  "we  are  like  these  lines  —  to-day  we  are  hero,  and  can  be  seen;  but  death  takes 
one  away,  and  then  another,  as  the  winds  wipe  out  these  lines  in  the  sand,  until  ull 
are  gone."  And  drawing  his  hand  over  the  nuirks.  ho  contiinied ;  "  they  are  all  gone 
even  now — like  them,  we  must  all  Iw  wiped  out.  and  will  bo  seen  no  more."  I  witne.s.sod 
the  burning,  until  the  body  was  almost  consumed,  and  during  the  whole  time  the 
mourners  kept,  up  intense  leelings  of  grief  and  anguish. 

After  death,  the  name  of  the  departed  is  never  breathed  among  them.  When  death 
takes  one  away,  the  living  suppose  the  name  has  gone  also,  and  should  not  be  spoken. 
I  am  told,  that  when  the  name  of  a  deceased  person  liapix>ns  to  1)C  pronounced  among 
them,  there  may  be  observed  a  shudder  to  pass  over  all  instantly.  They  .seem  to 
know  but  little  of  the  piist  of  the  living,  and  endeavor  to  forget  everything  connected 
with  the  dead. 

In  all  my  researches  among  the  Indians  of  this  country,  I  have  not  found  a  single 
relic  to  mark  the  past.  They  have  no  monuments,  mounds,  or  tumuli,  such  as  exist 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  —  no  traces  of  art  or  architecture  of  former  times — no 
paintings,  or  any  other  relic  of  antiquity — no  war-club,  tomahawk,  or  battle-axe.  The 
manufacture  of  the  bow  and  arrow  is  the  only  item  of  art  to  l)e  found  among  them. 
They  seem  to  have  lived  in  this  simi)le  stylo  for  ages  past,  depending  on  the  natural 
products  of  the  earth  for  subsistence,  and  without  a  single  means  of  recording  thought 
or  action — without  idols,  sacrifices,  prayers,  or  priestB. 
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C.  ORKilN  AND  IIISTOUY  OF  THE  WINNKBAGOES  — 
TIIEIll  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  CREATION  OF  THE 
WORLD  AND  OF  M  A  N  —  HI  0(i  R  A  P II IC  A  L  SKETCHES 
OF  THEIR  LlVIXd  (^  HI  E  FS— 1  N  Ci  D  E  N  TS  OF  THE 
IJL  AC  K-  H  AW  K  W  AR  — T  R  I  HA  L  RAN  K  — 0  E0GRAPHI(;AL 
N  OTIC  E  S— W  I  L  I)  A  N  1  M  A  L  S—  F  A  15  V  LOUS  M  O  N  S  T  E  R  S— 
KNOWLEDCE  OF  ASTRONOMY,  ARITHMETKJ,  AND 
iMEDICINK. 

UV     JONATHAN     K.     T  I.KTC  11  KU,    K  S  tj. ,  l! .  S.  !  X  I).  AdT. 

1.  Oricin:  It  is  (lillk'ult  to  anivo  at  the  coiToct  history  of  a  people  who  have  no 
written  language.  When  relL'ivnce  can  only  l)e  had  to  oral  traditionn,  always  vague 
anil  often  conti'adictory,  nnieli  dillieulty  arises  in  deciding  on  the  relative  claims  of 
such  traditions  to  authenticity.  Such  are  the  traditions  of  the  Winnehago  Indians, 
and  such  is  the  I'oundation  on  which  is  hased  the  authenticity  of  what  is  here  related 
respecting  their  origin,  early  history,  and  migrations.  No  hieroglyphics,  artificial  laud- 
marlis,  or  jKsi'uihj  nionuiuents.  can  he  reterred  to  as  proofs  on  these  points,  with  reler- 
eiice  to  this  trilie;  and  no  information  respecting  them  can  he  ohtained  I'rom  white 
per.sons  now  living  with  them.  Tiie  traditions  here  given  were  obtained  I'rom  tiio 
chiefs,  and  old  persons  of  the  tribe. 

On  the  subject  of  their  origin,  the  AV'innebrigoes  can  communicate  nothing  entitled 
to  credence  or  respect;  unless  we  give  to  their  traditions  such  allegorical  interpretation 
as  will  nuike  theni  conform  to  probable  facts. 

The  residence  of  the  Winnebagoes  at  a  place  they  call  the  Red  Hanks,  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  north  of  Green  Hay,  appears  to  be  the  earliest  event 
preserved  by  their  traditions  relative  to  their  history. 

The  Winnel)agoes  claim  that  they  are  an  original  stock ;  and  that  the  Mi.s.sourias, 
lowas,  Otoes,  and  Oinahas,  sprung  from  them. 

These  Indians  call  the  Winne])agoes  their  elder  brothers;  and  the  similarity  of  their 
language  renders  it  probable  that  they  belong  to  the  same  stock. 

Nothing  can  be  gathered  from  the  traditions  of  the  Winnebagoes,  to  show  from  wliat 
stock  of  men  they  .sprang. 

2.  Tribe  and  geograjjliical  position  :  O-chunga-raw  is  the  name  by  which  the  Winne- 
bagoes are  called  among  themselves:  also  by  the  Otoes,  the  lowas,  the  Omahas,  and 
the  Mis.sourias;  they  are  called  0-ton-kah  by  the  Sioux ;  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Potto- 
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wiitoiiiios,  tilt'  Monoiiioiiif.".  tlic  ('lii|iin'\viis.  tlio  KicUa|i(H)S,  niid  tlic  Ottowiis.  cull  llit'iii 
AViiini'l)!ijri)i'S.     Tlii'sc  nanii's  liini'  no  iiaiticiiliii'  nu'iiniii;;.' 

Till'  traditiims  ol'  tliis  Irilic  i'.\ti.'ii(l  lui  t'lirtlicr  hack  than  tlicir  iv.Hiilciicc  al  tlic  Itcil 
lliujIiM,  ,<()iiic  cinlit  ur  nine  ,i;ciK'ratii)iis  i^iiicc;  mul  IVoni  tlic  I'act  that  tiic  WinncliajKics 
bolic'vu  that  their  aiicci^tors  were  crciitcil  there,  it  is  iJioIiaMc  that  tlicv  dwelt  at  that 
]ilace  I'm"  a  considei'iililc  iciiLrtli  of  time, 

ir  the  tiaditiuii.s  ol'  this  tiihe  he  correct  (Mi  this  sMl)icct,  the  Wiiuieliajiocs  had  I'or- 
iiierly  a  iiiiieh  lar;.'er  iioimlatiou  than  at  the  |ireseiit  time;  and  tlu-ir  iiiunlier  was  put 
down  \ajrnel_v  at  limr  thousand  live  hundred,  in  the  Annual  l!e[)ort  of  the  Coinniissioner 
of  Indian  All'airs,  in  lS:;7;  now  their  actual  luiinher  is  hut  little  over  tweiit\-livo 
hundred.     Tiic  iiopniation  of  this  tril>"  has  increasi'd  durinj^'  tiie  last  three  vears. 

I'rior  to  the  treaty  ol"  Au.^mst  I'.Uli.  ISlio,  the  Winneha^oes  apiiear  to  have  had  no 
W'vy  deliiiite  lioundarics  to  the  territoiy  they  claiiuid  la'  occu|)icd  llir  liuntin,;;'  laii'iuiscs. 
Said  treaty  has  proved  u  great  henclil  to  the  tribes  particiiiant  theri'in.  hy  settling  and 
preventing  disputes  about  their  respective  boundaries;  and  has  relii-vcd  the  govern- 
ment, in  subsiMpieiit  ti'catics  with  tlii'in.  from  the  I'lnbanassiuent  (jf  such  disputes. 

The  Winneliagcs,  in  disposing  of  their  laiuls  to  the  rnited  States,  have  generally 
exchanged  a  large  for  a  siiiallcr  (piantity  ;  and  recci\cd  for  the  din'erence  in  value,  a 
consideration  in  money,  pro\isions.  and  goods.  'I'lie  country  they  now  own  contains 
an  area  of  about  Solt.ddO  acres,  bounded  i)iinci[)ally  by  the  Crow-wing,  Watab.  Missi.s- 
sippi,  and  Lung  I'rairie  rivers.      (.S'c  IMate  ^Jl,  I'art  II.) 


J      ! 


?>.  Ancient  or  modern  location  :  The  Winnebago  Indians  believe  that  thi'ir  ancestors 
wore  created  by  the  (Ireat  Spirit,  on  the  land  they  Ibrinerly  occupied  on  \A\kc  Michi- 
gan; and  that  their  title  to  said  land  originated  in  the  gift  of  it  to  them  by  their 
Creator. 

They  cannot  recollect  the  first  interview  with  the  whites.  The  lirst  sale  of  their 
lands  to  the  go\ernment  was  made  in  iSli'J.  Some  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  are  yet 
living.  Fire-arms,  woollen  goods,  cooking  utensils  of  metal,  and  ardent  spirits,  were 
introduced  among  this  tribe  jirior  to  the  recollection  of  the  oldest  persons  now  living. 


4.  Vestiges  of  early  tradition  :  The  Winnebagoes  have  tradition.s  of  the  creation  ami 
the  deluge;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  was  the  character  of  their  traditions 
of  these  events,  previous  to  their  first  interview  w  ith  the  whiti's.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  traditions  of  the  creation  and  the  di'liige,  now  held  by  this  trilie,  are  liascd  in 
part  on  the  scripture  account  of  these  e\eiits,  communicated  to  them  by  the  whites. 

I'lie  character  of  the  traditions  held  by  the  Winnebagoes,  will  be  .seen  from  the 
following  specimens.     Sh>go-nik-kaw  (Little  Hill),  one  of  the   chiefs   of  the  trilx-, 
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rcliiti'M  till-  lii>t(trv  (if  llic  cri'iitiiiii  as  11)1 


TIk;  (liviit  S|iiril  at  (list  waknl  ii|i  as 


rii)!!!  ii  (Ircanu  iiiid  liniiid  liiiiiscll' sitting'  on  a  cliair.     On  liiKlin^'  liiiiiscll'iilDiic.  lu>  took 
11  iiii'ci"  of  Iiis  liody.  near  liis  heart,  ami  a,  jMi'i't'  ol'  carlli.  and  ir'Ui  tlicni  made  a  man. 


lie  til 


d  i 


en  lildcciili  (I  lo  nUlKL'  tlllro  otlKT  nU'll 


th 


>tii 


After  talkhi"-  iiwliile  with  the  men  h 


liad  created,  the  (livat  Sjiirit  imulc  a  woman,  who  was  tiiis  earth,  which   is  the  •^v:\u 


mother  ol'  tiie  India 


The  i 


our  men  w 


hieh  were  first  created   are  the   (our  winds 


cast.  west,  north,  and  south.     The  earth,  al'ti'r  it  was  created,  roclvi'd  ahont 


ami 


th 


(!reat  Spirit  made  I'onr  Leasts  and  four  snakes,  and  put  them  nnder  the  earth,  to  steady 
and  support  it.  I5ut  when  the  winds  hlew,  the  heasts  and  snakes  could  not  kee|)  the 
earth  ftead_\,  and  the  (Ireat  Spirit  made  a  }j;reat  hullalo,  and  put  him  under  the  earth  ; 
this  liuHalo  is  the  land  which  kei'ps  the  earth  stt-ady.  .Vl'ter  the  earth  heeauie  steady, 
the  (Ireat  Spirit  took  a  |iiece  of  iiis  heart,  aiul  made  a  man;  and  then  took  a  piece  of 
his  llesli.  and  madi'  a  woman.  The  man  knew  a  gn-at  deal,  hut  the  woman  knew  hut 
little.  The  (Jreat  Spiiit  then  too]<  some  tohaeeo  and  toliacco-seed.  and  gave  them  to 
t!ie  man;  and  gave  to  the  woman  one  seed  of  e\ei'y  kind  of  grain,  and  showcil  lur 


evi'r\  hei'li  and  root  that  was 


id 


food. 


The  roots  and  herhs  were  made  wiiea  the  earth  was  made.  When  the  (ireat  Spirit 
ga\c'  tol)a<'co  to  the  man.  he  told  him  that  when  lie  wanted  to  speak  to  the  winds  or 
the  heasts.  to  put  lohaeco  in  liie  lire,  ami  they  would  hear  him;  and  that  the  (!ieat 
Siiirit  would  answer  him.  Alter  the  (Ireat  Spirit  gave  these  things  to  the  man  ami 
Woman,  he  told  them  to  look  down: 
het 


an( 


I  thev  looked  down 


am 


1  saw  ii  (  hild  standin 


ween 


'Ui.     The  (Ireat  S|)irit  told  them  that  lliey  nuisl  take  care  of  the  children. 
The  (ireat  Spirit  then  created  one  man  and  one  woman  of  e\er\'  trilie  and  ton;;ue  on 


the  earth;  and  told  tiiem.  in  Wiinieliauo.  that    lhe\   w( 


nld 


>n  th 


■utrc 


>f  111 


eartii.     The  (ireat  Spirit  then  made  the 
looked  down  upon  his  children,  and 


ami  liirds  li)r  tiu'  use  of  man.     lie  then 


^aw   that   they   were  happy.     The  (ireat   Spirit 
made  the  fire  and  tohaeeo  liir  the  Wiiiuehauoes,  and  all  the  other  Indians  -nt  their  lire 


aiK 


I  toliacco  from  them:  and  this  is  tl 


le  reason 


win'  all  the  other  trilii 


ill  the  Wiuii 


liago  their  dear  hrother. 

After  the  (Ireat  S[)irit  had  made  all  th 
again  ihr  one  hundred  and  eiiiliteen  vears.    lie  then  looked  down  and  saw  the  old  men 


se  thiuiis,  he  did  not  loo!<  down  on  the  earth 


and  women  coming  out  of  their  w  inwams,  urev-l 


leaded  a 


ml  stooping,  ami  that  they  fell 


to  pieces.     The  (Jreat  Spirit  then  thought    that   he  had  made  the  Indians  to  live   ti 


on  J 


and   that   thev   increased   too   l'a>t.      lie   tl 


leii  channel 


IS     1 


ilan 


d 


<ent 


lour 


thunders  down   to  tell   the   Indians  that   thev  must  liiiht ;  and  thev  did  fmlit 


iind 


each  other.      After  that    the   1 


ndians  i 


lid  not   increase  so  l;i>t.     The  (lood  S[iirit 


the  good  Indians  who  were  killed  in  hattle  to  himself;   hut  the  had   1 


udiaiis  Who  were 


killed  went  to  the  West.     After  a  while 


had 


<l)irit 


waKed   up.  am 


1  saw  what   the 


(lood  Spirit  had  done,  and  thought  he  could  do  as  miieli :  .•^o  he  set  to  work  and  tried 
to  make  an  Indian,  and  made  a  negro,    lie  then  tried  to  make  a  hlaek  hear,  and  made 


hii 
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a  f,'riy./U-  liriir.  lit-  tlicii  iniuli-  fimw  mhiUi's.  Init  tlicv  xverc  all  vt'iiinmaiH.  Tlic  liad 
^jiiiit  mmli'  all  llic  \mii|Ii1i>s  tii'ix.  tlu'  tiii.xllcN.  ami  u.mcIi'xs  wccdi^  that,  grow  mi  llio 
cailii.  ill'  nl.<«i)  niailc  a  liiv,  but  it  wuh  not  hu  good  an  tlio  t'liv  tiuit  tlu'  (ioiid  Siiirit 
iiiadc  ami  ;:'a\i'  to  llii'  Imliaii. 

Till'  liad  Mpiiit  t('iii|il('(l  tlio  Indians  to  steal,  and  nnn-drr,  and  lie;  and  when  tlio 
Indians  wlio  cnnnniind  tlii'x'  crinu's  dit'd,  tlicv  ucnt  to  tlii'  liad  spirit.  'I'lif  (iimd 
Spirit  t'oniniamli'd  tlic  Indians  to  lio  good,  and  tliov  wvw  so  until  tlio  had  spirit  tcnipti'tl 
tlnni  to  do  wron^r." 

After  relating  tlio  linvpiin^'  tiadilion,  wliicli  he  said  liad  Ih'I'II  liandfd  down  IVoni  his 
lori'liithors,  Slio-jro-nikd\iiw.  in  reply  to  impiiries  on  tlie  sniijeet.  said  lie  lielieved  the 
oartli  had  heeii  destroyed  liy  a  Hood,  and  that  he  helii'ved  it  would  In*  dostiou'd  aj;iiin; 
that  the  (lood  Spirit  and  the  had  spirit  will  liulit ;  that  there  will  ho  ilarkness  for  four 
daj-s  and  ni;:hts;  that  there  will  lie  ihnmlers  and  lifihtnin^fs;  and  that  the  wieUed  will 
p)  to  the  had  spirit,  lie  said  that  he  lielieved  the  (lood  Sjiirit  will  always  live,  and 
that  nl'ler  the  earth  is  destroyed  he  will  repair  it  a^'ain. 

Taw-nee-nnk-Uaw,  one  of  the  oldest  ehiels  of  the  triU',  gives  the  lollowing  tradition 
(iC  the  (Veatinu  : 

The  (ireat  Spirit  created  the  earth,  and  looked  down  upon  it,  and  it  was  hare.  Ilo 
tlu'ii  made  the  trees  and  jiras-;  and  herlis  to  urow.  Alter  the  earth  was  made,  it  lulled 
aluiiit  ;  and  tiie  (ireat  Spirit  made  liuir  spirits,  and  plaeed  them  under  the  llini' eorners 
of  tiu'  earth  to  ivcep  it  .•steady,  lie  then  pill  liair  killers  under  the  earth.  t<i  support  it. 
Till'  liiiir  kiiips  weri'  two  snakes  and  two  \Va\\-ehnk-ka\\,-.  Tlie  (ireat  Spirit  then 
ereated  animals,  and,  after  makiiij^'  the  earth  and  animals,  he  thought  of  inakinu'  people 
to  live  on  the  earth;  and  took  a  piece  of  his  hody.  and  of  it  inadi;  an  Indian.  Ilo 
made  him  in  heaven,  and  sent  him  down  to  the  earth.  The  (ireat  S|iirit  told  tlu* 
Indian  to  ,i;ci  diiwn  very  slow  ;  liut  the  Indian  came  down  like  thunder  and  lijihtniiifr, 
\-ery  fast;  and  when  he  landed  on  the  earth,  at  the  lied  Hanks  on  Lake  Michiiran,  Iio 
had  a  war-cliih  in  one  hand,  and  articles  to  make  lire  with  in  the  other.  This  Indian 
was  till!  first  chief.  The  (ireat  Sjiirit  saw  that  this  man  was  (done,  and  he  made  ii 
woman,  and  sent  lior  down  to  him.  The  (ireat  Spirit  then  made  another  man.  and 
sent  him  d<iwn  to  the  earth  to  he  a  hrother  to  the  lirst  man.  This  man  ciuno  down  in 
a  thunder-storm,  and  the  rain  [lut  out  the  lire  which  the  lirst  man  had  made.  The 
first  man  then  kindled  another  lire,  and  told  his  hrother  to  keep  it.  The  last  man  sent 
down,  was  the  first  war-eiiief.  The  (ireat  S[iirit  then  made  another  woman,  and  sent 
her  down  liir  a  wife  1\}V  the  war-chief.  The  liirds  that  lly  in  the  air,  were  next  made 
))y  the  Great  Spirit :  and  he  tlien  thought  that  ho  would  make  a  man  to  siiring  from 
the  earth.  On  a  fair  day.  a  man  was  seen  s|irinjiinj:'  from  tho  middle  of  Lake  Michifran. 
This  man  was  the  lirst  land-huhler.  The  (ireat  Sjiirit  then  made  a  man  from  a  he- 
boar,  and  made  a  woman  from  a  she-hear.  The  man  made  from  a  boar  was  a  runner 
to  curry  news.     After  these  men  were  created,  they  held  a  council;  and  it  was  agreed 
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lliiit  lite  si'coiiil  iiiiiii  that  i':iiiii>  ilnwii  tVotii  lii';i\i'i>  .'^lioiiM  lii>  llif  wiir-cliicr;  aiitl  tliiit 
tlic  man  iiia(l(>  rniiii  a  InMir  hIioiiIiI  I)<>  IiIh  hccoikI  in  ('itiiiiiiiuul, 

Alter  till'  WiniicliaL'dc"  liad  livi'd  a  lun^'  tinir.  llic  (ircat  S|iirit  Iixtkcd  ilowii  niioii 
tlieni.  and  saw  that  they  wDrlu-d  very  liaid  with  tlii-ir  .xtuni'  a\i'M  and  (itlicr  tuols  niadu 
(if  ^'tllnl';  and  hr  crcati'd  the  whito  niiin  to  make  touls  lor  tlic  jioor  Indians. 

Taw-nc'i'-iudi-kaw  said  tliat  his  lathtT  had  tohl  him  the  story  of  thi-  Dchijic  which 
hail  Ik'i'u  haniK'il  (h)wu  liy  thi'ir  rori'lathci's ;  hnt  said  he  did  not  hciicM'  it  was  trni', 
iK'causo  he  coidd  not  lu'licvc  tlic  (ii'cat  S[)iiit  w<inid  destroy  llic  |ii'(i|ilc  and  animals  on 
the  eailh.  al'tt'r  taKin,n'  the  tronlilc  to  create  them.  The  tradition  of  the  Dclii.^'e  is 
l>elie\-cd  li\-  a  majority  of  the  tribe  Naw-hu-lm-Uaw.  one  of  the  chief-,  in  speakin;! 
ol'  the  Delnj^c,  fiave  it  as  his  o|imii  n  that  it  \vas  pindnccd.  in  |iart.  hy  a  heav\'  rain, 
Iml  i>rinci|)ally  Sy  a  strong  wind  hlowin^  the  waters  out  of  the  ;;reat  lakes,  an<l  oscr- 
llowinjr  the  land 

The  AVinneha  ;des  liiive  no  i!adiii(ai  of  their  ancestors  having  li\(d  in  other  lands; 
or  of  any  i|nadrn|ieils  w  liich  at-  foreign  to  .\merica  ;  nor  have  they  any  tradition  of  a 
more  cixili/.ed  race  liavinj;:  oecuiiied  the  eiaitin    't  liel'ore  them. 


•">.  No  direct  t(  rm  apjilicalili'  ti..  ;>;  .-ijfMityin.Lf  tlie  entire  continent,  is  used  li\  the 
\\'innehM^(ies.  llillierlo.  Ijiey  hii\i'  considered  ^'le  conrtry  Ihcy  iidialiil  as  an  island. 
When  they  speak  of  the  ..ii:  :••  country  thev  ,y  .Mo-mi-nnj:-raw,  the  land  we  li\o 
upon;  or.  Wnck-aw-nee-w  c-na/, .  onr  island. 


<p.  licminiscenccs  of  tiatncr  condition:  The  traditions  of  ihc  Winnehaiioes  fni-nish 
lait  a  valine  and  nnsati.-faclcaA  acconnt  of  the  histi-ry  and  condition  of  the  IriU'  prior 
to  the  time  they  were  visited  iiy  tho  whites ;  they  represent,  however,  that  previous 
to  the  time  that  the  Krcurii  came  amoiiii'  them,  and  introduced  wine  —  and.  sulw- 
ipiently.  the  introduction  of  rum  liy  the  IJritish  —  thi'V  were  more  prosperous  and 
iniitpy  than  they  have  lieen  since:  that  then  they  were  livim;  in  peace  amtm,!-'  thoua- 
sclves,  and  at  peace  with  the  nei-idiorin^;  triU's,  exceptin.i;-  the  Si(ai\:  hut  that,  siun-c 
the  whites  came  amon.;  them,  they  liavo  had  many  wars.  Their  traditions  also  say, 
that  the  \Vinnel)a,::()es  made  lea^nics  of  friendship  with  the  Meuomonies,  and  the  Sacs 
and  Fo.xes-  nn'  that  tiio  Sacs  and  Foxes  hn>ke  tho  leavi:'  hy  makimr  war  upon  them, 
and  tluit  the  Winnebajrocs  built  a  fiirt  —  that  it  was  con>in'.cted  of  lo^s  or  pickets  set 
in  the  jiround.  The  Winneliaf:<K.'s  know  nothinu'  of  the  origin  of  the  iirjie  mounds 
lound  !■.  the  west ;  they  f:ive  it  as  their  o|iinion.  that  the  iinnurous  small  nionnds 
now  ^!andin,^:  on  the  prairies  in  the  valley  of  the  I'pper  Mississippi,  were  l)uilt  Kir 
dwellin.irs — they  .say  that  some  Indians  formerly  lived  under  uronnd. 


7.   Names  and  events,  as  helps  to  history:   No  very  important  events,  as  epoclis  in 
the  history  of  this  tribe,  are  s|)oken  of  in  their  traditions.     In  their  wars  tliev  have 
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Fiini'i'od  losses,  and  naiiifd  victories;    l)iit  it  does  not   appear    tliat    tiiey  have   ever 
sulijii.iiiited  aiidtlier  tril)e,  or  tiiat  they  liave  ever  been  sulyiigated  l)y  tlieir  enemies. 

Tiie  ohl  pe(i[)Ie  of  tlie  tribe  say  tliat  tlie  smallpox  has  prevailed  amongst  them  three 
times,  since  their  rememl)rance ;  they  say  that  this  disease  was  first  brongiit  among 
them  by  the  English.  More  than  one-lburth  of  the  poptdation  of  this  trilie  died  of 
smallpox  in  18o(j. 


S.  Present  riders  and  condition  :  AVaw-kon-chaw-koo-kah  is  head-chief  ol'  the  Wii 


ne 


bag(X's.     Wa\v-koii-ha\v-ka\v.  Watch-na-ta-ka\v.  Maw-knl 


K-soni 


h-k 


Kaw, 


iMaw-l 


nv-liee-Koo- 


shav-naw,  Zhn-kaw,  Sho-go-nik-kav.  and  15ai)tiste  Lassaliier  are  next  to  the  head-chit-f 
in  inlhience  in  the  tribe.     She-go-nik-kaw  and   !>a|itiste    Lassaliier  were  ap[iointed  liy 


the  liovernmen 


t  aii'eiit ;    the  others  are  hereditar' 


AVi 


-kon-haw-kaw  is  the 


oraiir  or  sjieaker 


of  th 


;'ii)e. 


a\v-ne-nuK 


•kaw  holds  the  rank  of  head  war-ehi 


Waw-kon-ehaw-koo-kah.  iienerali\'  known  b\-  the  name  of  AV 


ee-n( 


)-shik  Ii\'  the  white 


Kuceeedeil  to  the  ehieftainshij)  of  hi.s  band  while  a  young  man  ;  he  is  now  of  midcUe 
age.  and  is.  both  jihysically  and  intelleetualiy.  a  line  s[)ecimen  of  an  Indian.  In 
pi'rson  al>o\e  the  medium  height,  well-proportioned.  I'anltiess  in  symmetry  of  form, 
easy  and  graeel'ul  in  manner,  he  is  decidedly  the  most   acc()mpli>hed  and  handsome 


man  m 


his  t 


rii)e. 


In  ri 


-l)ect  It)  mental,  .-ocial,  and  mora 


d  (lualities,  it  i 


nav 


:aM 


lof 


nun. 


that 


as  a  mai 


Jie  IS  m( 


idi'st.  kind,  ami  court 


eous 


•hief.  he  is  diunilii'd 


lemeanor, 


firm  in  jjurpose,  and  just  in  the  exercise  of  jiuthorily  towards  his  band 


and    tribe;  but  in  the  transact! 


)f  I 


lusmess  wi 


til   th 


le  govi'i'iiment,  he  is  suspicious 


obstinate,  ami  faithless;  as  a  politician,  he  is  plotting,  crafty,  and  cautious;  as  a 
warrior,  he  is  brave  in  battle,  and  calm  and  self-relying  in  danger.  Wee-n<K>;hik  seems 
to  have  clu'rished  hatred  to  the  Americans  from  his  childhood,  and  has  twice  taken  np 
arms  against  them.    In  the  AViunebago  war  of  IS27,  he  was  taken  jirisoner  by  (leneral 


Dodii'c,  on   the  dividing  rid^e  between   the   fo 


rks  ol  the 


IVkat 


oniKa  river  ni 


111 


mois. 


His  fatlu'r.  and  the  rest  of  his  liaiid,  escapi'd  :   AVee-no-shik.  then  a  boy  liftcen  years 
old    nhen  surrom   'ed.  refuseil  to  sui'rcnder;  In-  sat  on   his  horse  with  his  gun  cocked 


ni  Ins  liautl 


md 


e\e( 


1  1 


lis    loe: 


willi  delianci 


am 


1  hat. 


'I'll 


)l<liers  had    become 


the  Indians,  and,  but   Ibr  tl 


le  svin- 


greatly  e\as[)('ralcd  by  the  ciueltii's  pcriR'tratei 
patliy  of  bravery,  that  moment  would  have  been  his  last,  (leneral  Dodge  saw  and 
admired  the  intrepidity  of  the  boy.  rode  np  and  wrested  his  musket  from  him,  and 
thus  saved  him  from  the  death  he  at  once  courted  and  di'lied.     On   beini;-  assured  bv 


ticiieral    Dod'i'e    tli;it    liewisiicd   to  setth 


am 


icabh'  the  (linicull\'  between  the  Indians 


and  the  whites,  AVee-iio-shik  conseiiteil  to  iiuide  him  to  his  fall 


w  1 1  ere 


the  t. 


own  of  Krci'iiort  is  now  situaliM 


ler's  \  illage.  wliich  stood 
arrivimr  at  the  viilaue,  tlii'\'  found  it 


descrteil.  AVee-no-shik  was  then  rcipicsted  to  dc\  ise  some  way  to  inform  his  father  of 
his  position  —  to  accomplish  this  he  drew,  mi  a  jiiece  of  bark,  a  map  of  the  eoimtry, 
and  j)ictures  of  lifty-.-^even  white  men  armed,  on  horseback,  and  also  a  picture  of  him- 
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self  with  them,  as  their  guide,  and  designated  the  route  they  woidd  take, 
lie  set  up  iu  a  eouspieuous  place,  and  the  village  was  lel't  undisturljed. 

In  IS.'Jli,  Wee-no-shik  joined  Black  Hawk,  at  the  head  oi'  a  band  of  Sacs,  when  he 
invaded  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  coninienced  the  "  IJlack  Hawk  war."  He  guided 
IMack  Hawk's  army  from  the  head  of  Mihvaukie  river  by  a  dillicult  route,  crossing  the 
Kickap(K)  hills  to  the  Bad-a.\c  river,  Wisconsin,  and  suljsisted  for  some  three  weeks 
priiu'ii)ally  upon  horse-llesh.  He  was  faithful  to  the  ill-fated  band  which  he  had 
joinec],  and  was  taken  prisoner  near  the  battle-ground,  the  day  after  the  fight  at  Bad- 
axe,  in  which  fight  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm.  When  brought  before  General 
Dodge,  and  asked  whither  Black  Hawk  had  lied,  he  refused  to  tell.  General  Dodge 
said  to  him,  '•  1  saved  your  life  when  jou  were  a  bo}-,  and  I  have  a  right  to  expect 
tiuit  you  will  tell  me  the  truth."  Wee-no-shik  replied,  '•  It  is  true — you  did  save 
my  life,  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  had  you  permitted  your  men  to 
kill  me." 

Wee-no-shik  was  made  head-<'hief  of  the  tribe  iu  1845;  this  ap|)uintmont  was  made 
chiefly  for  the  purixise  of  lacilitating  business  transactions,  and  does  not  aflect  his 
pt)sition  as  chief  of  his  particular  band.  Like  most  Indians,  he  is  li)nd  of  intoxicating 
li(juor;  but  unlike  most  Indians,  he  sometimes  keeps  it  in  his  lodge,  and  drinks 
with  moderation.  In  regard  to  his  domestic  alliiirs,  it  will  sulllce  to  mention  that  ho 
has  four  wives,  one  of  whom  is  the  reputed  daughter  of  Colonel  Morgan,  late  of  the 
Ignited  States  Army.  Wee-no-shik  is  a  believer  in  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  is, 
apparently,  a  devout  worshipper  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

Waw-kon-haw-kaw  has,  for  many  years,  held  the  position  of  principal  orator  of  his 
tribe.  He  is  one-lburth  French,  and  is  possessed  of  good  sense  and  nnich  .''hrewdness. 
He  has  gix>at  inlluence  in  the  tribe,  and  sometimes  takes  a  fee,  as  attorney  for  the 
traders.  He  is  between  ,«cventy-five  and  eighty  years  old,  and  although  dissipated,  is 
still  robust  and  healthy. 

AVatch-ha-ta-kaw  is  about  eighty  years  of  ago — has  an  iron  constitution — never  was 
sick ;  but  some  twenty  \ears  since  he  lost  his  right  eye.  This  chief  has  had  twenty- 
one  wives,  Ijy  whom  he  has  had  thirty  children — twelve  sons  and  eighteen  daughters; 
live  of  his  sons  and  fifteen  of  his  daughters  are  now  living.  He  has  six  wives  living 
with  him  at  the  present  time — the  youngest  is  fourteen  years  old.  He  is  a  man  of  good 
sense,  and  great  firnniess  and  decision,  and  has  the  reputation  of  great  bravery;  he  has 
fought  the  Chippewa  and  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  also  Ibught  against  the  United 
States  mider  the  eonnuand  of  Colonel  Dickson,  a  British  oflicer. 

Maw-keek-souch-kaw  is  a  middle-aged  nuin  :  he  is  the  son  of  a  chief,  and  was,  during 
the  life  of  iiis  father,  pnimoted  to  the  head  of  a  large  band  on  the  death  of  Big  Thunder, 
his  uncle. 

Maw-hee-koo-shay-naw-zhe-kaw  is    an    honest  man.  and   deservedly  respected    and 
highly  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him. 
1>T,  IV.  — :^U 
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Slio-^fHiik-kaw  (Liltlo  Ilill)  is  not  an  horoditarj  chiof;  l)nt  some  fifteen  jears  ago 
uas  }mt  at  tlio  head  of  a  small  party  tiiat  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school. 
J>\  energy  and  good  management  he  lias  acquired  an  inlluence  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
(lie  hereditary  chiefs,  and  has  now  the  largest  band  in  t!ie  tribe.  His  mother  was  a 
.Meuomonie,  and  his  father  half  Wiiniebago  and  half  Sioux,  consequently  he  is  but  one 
lourth  Winnebago.  In  person  he  is  below  the  medium  height,  l)nt  strongly  built  and 
very  athletic.  He  is  now  about  forty  years  old,  is  an  industrious  man,  has  been  a  very 
successful  hunter,  but  has  lately  turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  farming,  and  has  done 
more  than  any  other  chief  to  advance  the  civilization  of  the  tril)e. 

Warm-hearted,  generous  and  brave,  .Sho-go-nik-kaw  is  the  idol  of  his  friends;  intelli- 
gent, shrewd,  ambitious,  crafty  in  design  and  Ijold  in  execution,  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  tribe  ;  raised  from  the  common  ranks  of  the  people  to  his  present  position, 
he  understands  thoroughly  the  elements  of  public  sentiment,  on  which  he  relies  to 
sustain  himself,  and  while  he  would  be  considered  as  the  foautain  and  guide  of  public 
sentiment,  he  is  generally  content  to  ix?  its  organ,  and  is  careful  not  to  deviate  far  from 
its  clearly  indicated  path.  Sometimes,  inspired  by  a  noble  impulse,  he  will  fearlessly 
advocate  and  sustain  justice  and  right  against  any  odds,  regardless  of  opposition  or 
consequences ;  anon  he  will  be  found  playing  the  demagogue,  and  pandering  to  the 
worst  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  mob.  Ardent  in  his  temperament,  ho  has  more 
energ}'  than  firmness,  and  is  guided  more  by  impulse  than  hy  principle.  As  an  orator, 
he  is  1x)ld  and  lluent  in  style,  rapid  in  utterance,  and  energetic  but  not  graceful  in 
manner.  lie  has  twice  visited  his  Great  Father  at  Washington  as  a  delegate  from  his 
tribe,  and  was  speaker  for  the  delegaticm  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  ISKl,  in  which 
negotiation  he  displayed  talents  highly  credital)le  as  a  diplomatist.  Slto-gonik-kaw  has 
luiifbrmly  been  an  advocate  and  patron  of  the  school  established  in  his  trilx",  from 
which  school  his  band  have  received  great  assistance  in  the  support  of  their  children. 
In  his  religious  belief  he  adheres  to  the  traditions  of  his  fathers,  although  he  occa- 
sionally attends  divine  service  with  the  Protestants,  and  considers  himself  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  his  domestic  arrangements,  he  approximates 
nearer  to  the  usages  of  civilized  life  than  any  family  in  the  tribe,  the  credit  of  wliich 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  his  amiable,  excellent,  and  virtuous  wife. 

liaptiste  Lasallier  is  a  half-breed — his  father  was  a  Frenchman,  his  mother  a  Winne- 
bago, and  be  exhibits  traits  characteristic  of  his  parentage.  In  person,  tall  and  well- 
formed  ;  in  his  manner,  graci'fid  and  somewhat  accomplished ;  in  features  and  com- 
jjlexiou,  resemblin"  the  white  more  than  the  red  man,  and  pos.se.ssing  the  vivacity  and 
wit  of  the  Frenchman,  tempered  with  the  stoicism  and  shrewdness  of  the  Indian,  he 
can,  at  pleasure,  join  the  social  and  festive  circle  with  the  whites,  or  assume  the  taciturn 
dignity  of  a  chief  in  the  councils  of  his  tribe.  He  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  witli 
the  whites,  with  whom  he  is  a  fiivorito.  His  associatitms  with  the  whites,  and  his 
extensive  travels  among  various  tribes  of  Indians,  have  aflbrded  him  a  wide  field  lor 
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observation.  ITe  speaks  the  English,  French,  and  nine  (lifTcrent  Indian  hmgnages;  and 
here  it  niav  be  siig'^ested  as  a  matter  of  curious  s|)eeiilati()n,  whether  this  untutored 
child  of  luiture,  who,  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  witiiout  books  or  teacliers,  has 
mastered  so  many  languages,  might  not  have  shone  conspicuou.sly  in  the  Iialls  of  litera- 
ture, had  his  lot  been  cast  in  civilized  life. 

This  man  is  now  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  the  year  lS4o,  lie  was,  by  the  Government 
Agen*^  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most  degraded  and  badly  governed  band  in  the  tribe. 
His  ap[)ointment  was  an  e.\[)eriment,  made  with  the  h()})e  that  ambition,  if  not  prin('ipl(% 
would  lead  him  to  exert  himself  to  elevate  the  character,  and  improve  the  condition  of 
his  band.  The  experiment  has  mainly  failed  ;  he  lacks  the  force  of  character,  and 
moral  ]n-iuciple,  and  courage,  recpiisite  for  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

Taw-ne-nuic-kaw,  is  recognised  as  the  principal  war-chief  of  the  tribe.  His  English 
name  is  "Gull,"  and  like  most  of  the  chiefs  he  is  better  known  by  his  English  name 
among  the  whites.  lie  is  now  aI)out  eighty  ycar.s  of  age — has  a  giant  frame,  and  was, 
in  tiie  prime  of  his  life,  the  most  powerful  Indian  in  the  tribe.  This  man  formerly 
exerted  great  inlluence  in  the  tribe ;  but,  morose  in  his  disposition,  and  overbearing  in  his 
manner,  he  was  feared  rather  than  respected.  Dissipated  in  his  haljits,  and  unbridled 
in  his  passions,  his  sins  have  been  visited  fearfully  upon  his  children ;  he  has  buried 
ten  sons,  all  t)f  them  powerful  men,  and  all  of  them,  with  one  exception,  died  by 
violence;  six  of  them  were  killed  in  drunken  broils.  One  of  his  sons  was  killed  by 
his  brother.  The  old  man  innnediately  ordered  the  nuirderer  to  be  arrested  and  slain 
bel'ore  him.  It  is  possible  that  excited  passion  may  have  had  some  agency  in  stifling 
the  voice  of  parental  affection  in  the  old  chief,  while  acting  the  part  of  an  inexorable 
judge  in  the  sentence  and  execution  of  his  child;  but  that  the  conflict  in  his  bosom 
between  aflection  and  duty  was  agonizing,  is  fully  proved  by  the  impress  it  made. 
Crushed  to  the  earth  by  the  stroke,  the  old  man  mourns  the  loss  of  his  sons,  and  is  fast 
sinking  to  the  grave,  with  little  to  console  him  either  in  memory  or  in  hope. 

The  Winnebagoes  removed  to  the  Neutral  Ground  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  in  1840, 
having,  by  tlic  treaty  of  18.37,  relinquished  their  title  and  right  of  occujjancy  to  the 
country  the}-  formerly  occupied  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  A  part  of  the  tribe 
nnmifested  great  reluctance  in  leaving  their  old  home,  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  remove  them  by  military  force. 

'.t.  I?ut  one  language  is  spoken  by  the  Winnebagoes,  consequently  but  one  interpreter 
is  re<|uisite  in  transacting  business  with  them.  Aged  persons  relate  the  traditions  of 
the  tribe,  but  this  service  is  not  specially  assigned  to  any  particular  person  or  class. 

r  \  T  K  T?  \  A  T  I  O  N  A  I,    R  A  V  K    AND    R  E  I.  A  T  I  0  X  S . 

The  Winnel)agoes  l)ear  a  respectable,  say  a  medium  rank  with  other  tribes.  Their 
tradition  a.ssigns  them  a  superior  rank,  and  this  relationship  apjxiais  to  be  acknowledged 
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by  tlie  Oinalins,  Otocs,  ami  Alissoiirias,  who  call  tlic  Winnebasoos  tluMr  older  brother,  ami 
are  by  them  calleil  yoiingiT  brother.  In  the  absence  of  aiitlieiitie  tradition  or  history, 
it  is  dill'icult  to  decide  on  their  pretensions  to  original  rank  and  allinities  of  blood.  Tlio 
name  \)\  wiiicli  they  are  called  by  themselves  and  other.s,  is  no  certain  criterion  in 
(K'('i(Hnji'  this  matter;  a  comparison  of  the  physical  and  mental  characteristics  and  the 
religious  dogmas  of  tiie  dill'erent  tril)es,  assists  in  determining  their  relationship  and 
allinities;  but  a  comparison  of  their  language  is  the  best  criterion  by  which  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

11.  Proof  iVoMi  monuments:  This  tribe  have  no  monuments  to  prove  the  existence 
of  ancient  alliances,  leagues,  or  treaties.  Tliey  have  formed  alliances  and  made  treaties 
with  otlier  tribes,  in  which  they  have  exchanged  pipes  and  wampum  as  pledges  .)f 
friendship. 

12.  Proof  from  totems:  It  appears  that  this  tribe  was  anciently  divided  into 
clans  or  primary  families,  known  by  the  names  of  i)ird,  bear,  .and  fish  families,  &c. 
These  clans  have  not,  at  the  present  day,  any  badges  designating  their  order  or  rank. 

13.  Tradition  assigns  the  scarcity  of  game  and  rivalries  of  chiefs  and  bands  as 
causes  of  division  of  tribes. 

14.  The  traditions  of  this  tribe  refer  to  the  Red  Banks  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  as  the  first  and  great  geographical  feature  connected  with  thcin.  Their 
migrations  since,  have  been  south-west  and  north. 

15.  Geography:  The  Winnebagcx-s  have  no  correct  ideas  of  the  natural  divisions 
of  the  earth,  except  such  as  they  have  gathered  from  the  whites.  Many  of  them  sup- 
pose the  earth  to  I)e  oval ;  more  l)clieve  it  to  be  flat,  and  all  formerly  believed  it  to  Ihj 
stationary,  and  that  the  sun  revolved  from  the  cast  to  the  west  during  the  day,  and, 
at  night,  returned  under  the  earth  to  the  east.  Their  ideas  of  the  earth's  size  correspond 
with  the  extent  of  their  travels. 

10.  The  Up[)er  Iowa,  Turkey,  Wapsipinicon,  and  Red  Cedar,  are  the  principal  rivers 
running  through  that  portion  of  the  Neutral  Ground  which  has,  for  several  years  past, 
been  occupied  by  the  Winnebagoes ;  all  of  which  rivers  have  their  rise  north  of  the 
Neutral  Ground,  through  which  they  run  in  a  south-eastwardly  direction,  and  empty 
into  the  Mississippi.  None  of  said  rivers  are  navigable  within  the  limits  of  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Indians. 

17.  There  are  no  large  lakes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Neutral  Ground.  The  country 
alwunds  in  excellent  springs,  one  of  whitih,  having  its  rise  fifteen  miles  north-e.ast  from 
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Fort  Atkinson,  is  the  laiycst  in  tiic  State  of  Iowa.  It  guslios  from  a  cavity  in  a  rock, 
at  the  )jaso  of  a  liigii  bliifl',  runs  some  two  mik's,  and  eni|)tii'.s  into  tlic  Iowa  river. 
Tiiis  wtreani  is  sstond  with  .sjKrkk'd  tront,  and  is  snlliclently  larp-  for  a  vahiahle  water- 
power. 

18.  The  .surface  of  the  country  in  tiiat  i)orti(m  of  Iowa  wliieh  has  been  occupied  by 
the  WinnebagocH,  is  j^enerally  nnthdating;  sonic  portions  of  it.  in  tiie  nei,iilil)oriiood  of 
tiie  Iowa  river,  are  hilly  and  broken.  Between  the  east  fork  of  I'ed  Cedar  and  Wai)si- 
pinican  rivers,  the  country  is  level,  and  some  portions  of  it  wet  and  marshy.  The 
bottoms  on  the  Hi'd  Cedar,  Iowa,  and  Turkey  rivers,  are  narrow  but  fertile.  The 
upland  prairies  are  ■tcneralh'  fertile,  iuul  bear  the  fruit  raised  elsewhere  in  the  sam(! 
latitude.  The  agricultiu'al  advantages  of  the  country  are  good,  with  the  exception  that  the 
jirairie.s  are  large  and  some  portions  of  them  distant  from  timber,  which  is  found  chietly 
in  the  neighbtu'hood  of  rivers.  The  Indians  raise  oats,  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  and  garden 
vegetables  to  .some  extent.     Corn  is  their  principal  crop. 

1!).  The  Neutral  (jrt)und  is  widl  ada[ited  to  tlu'  raising  of  stock.  Cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  hogs  thrive  well,  tlie  prairies  and  woodland  affording  spontaneously  an 
abundant  supply  of  herbage.  Horses  owned  by  the  Indians  subsist,  during  winter,  by 
gra/iug.  Springs  and  rivulets  generally  supply  suflicient  water,  and  wells  can  be  had 
at  an  average  depth  of  twenty-live  feet.  This  portion  of  country  has,  for  several  years 
l)ast,  had  the  best  home  market  in  the  State.  The  removal  of  the  Indians  and  the 
garrison,  will  affect  the  market  injuriously. 

20.  It  is  believed  that  the  practice  of  i)urniug  the  prairies  has  a  beneficial  efl'ect  on 
the  health  of  the  country,  b}'  preventing  the  decomposition  of  vegetal)le  matter ;  but 
it  injures  the  surface  of  the  soil,  kills  the  young  tindjer,  and  thus  circum.scribes  the 
native  forests. 

21.  There  are  no  extensive  barrens,  deserts,  or  swamps  in  this  section  of  the  country. 


n 
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22.  No  mountains  arc  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Neutral  Ground ;  and  the 
quantity  of  arable  land  is  not  materially  diminished  by  rocks  and  hills.  There  are  a 
few  I'idges  of  small  extent,  so  broken  as  to  be  mifit  for  anything  but  pasture.  No 
volcanic  tract.s  are  found,  and  no  tracts  of  sand  worthy  of  notice. 

23.  The  climate  in  this  section  of  the  country  is  healthy:  the  atmosphere  is  less 
humid  than  in  regions  further  south.  Sometimes  the  streams  are  swollen  by  heavy 
rains  so  as  to  overflow  their  banks  and  injure  the  crops  in  the  low  bottoms.    Toi'uadoes 
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and  heavy  tliuiulor-stonns  are  not  frequent.     The  variations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the 
prevaiiiiij?  winds,  will  bo  seen  from  meteoroioiiical  tiihles. 

24.  No  salt  sprinfjjs.    Saltpetre-earth  or  beds  of  gypsinn  have  been  discovered. 

2o.  The  Indians  discovered  lead-ore  near  the  Turkey  and  Iowa  rivers,  and  formerly 
smelted  the  ore  for  their  own  use.  The  furnaces  which  they  constructed  for  this 
purpose  are  still  to  be  seen  in  several  places.  These  furnaces  were  constructed  by 
dijijriug  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  placing  tlat  stones  edgewise,  so  as  to  form  a  cruciblt! 
in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  jtyramid,  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  bottom,  from  which 
a  spout  is  dug  in  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  draining  oH"  the  metal.  Neither  stone- 
coal  nor  iron-ore  has  been  found  hero. 
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'20.  Wild  game  is  scarce  in  this  ilistiict.  The  Wiiniebag(x>s  derive  but  a  small  part 
of  their  subsistence  from  the  proceeds  of  their  hunts,  within  their  own  count r}-. 
There  are  a  few  deer,  elk,  bear,  otter,  nuiskrat,  and  minx.  The  fur  trade,  by  creating 
a  market  for  furs,  increased  lor  a  time  the  proceeds  of  the  Indian  hunts;  but  it  has 
had  the  efl'ect  of  diminishing  the  value  of  the  country  for  the  purposes  of  hunting,  by 
inducing  a  greater  destruction  of  game  than  its  increase.  The  bufi'aloos  decrease  and 
disai)pear  earliest.  The  Indians  say  that  a  lew  years  ago  the  beavers  were  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  some  disease  or  pestilence. 

27.  The  traditions  of  this  tribe  make  no  mention  of  gigantic  .animals  iu  former 
periods. 

2S.  No  tradition  corresponding  with  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Je(rer.son. 

2!).  The  Winnebagoes  have  peculiar  notions  respecting  the  rattlesnake,  wolf,  I)car, 
turtle,  and  some  other  animals.  For  -nstanco,  they  believe  that  ai.  evil  spirit  dwells 
in  the  rattlesnake,  and  that  it  can  send  disease  when,  and  to  w  horn  it  pleases ;  hence, 
they  seldom  kill  this  snake,  even  when  found  about  their  lodges. 

.30.  This  tribe  has  no  tradition  respecting  the  horse,  except  thiil  they  first  obt.iined 
this  animal  from  the  Sioux.  They  call  the  horse  '•  shoon-hutta-raw,"  which  means  big 
dog  or  big  servant. 


."1.  Some  individuals  in  this  trii)e  can  draw  maps  of  the  country  which  they  occupy, 
which,  in  the  general  outlines,  are  tolerably  correct ;  but  their  rude  drawings  evince 
but  little  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  proportion. 
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47.  Tliosi>  IiidiniiH  had  no  correct  knowled^io  of  nHtronomy  until  ii  school  Avns 
ostiitili.«h('il  iinuiiif;  thoiii.  A  hirgo  majority  of  the  tribe  believe  that  the  earth  is  a 
jjlane ;  some  few  believe  it  is  oval  on  the  top  and  Hat  at  the  bottom.  They  believe 
that  the  earth  is  larger  than  tlie  sini,  and  have  in  general  no  correct  ideas  of  the 
relation  it  bi'ars  to  the  snn  and  planetary  system.  All  tiie  notions  they  have  that 
ap[)ro.\imat(!  to  correctness  on  the  subject  of  astronomy,  have  Ijcen  derived  from  the 
whites.  When  asked  if  they  lielieve  the  planets  are  inhabited,  they  answer,  "  We 
don't  know." 

48.  Their  ideas  of  the  universe,  nii<l  tlicir  conceptions  of  the  vast  field  of  space,  are 
as  erroneous  and  contracted  as  their  means  of  information  have  been  limited.  They 
profess  to  believe  that  the  dreat  Spirit  nnide  the  earth,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  Tiiey  appear  to  limit  space  by  the  extent  of  their  vision, 
and  not  to  ha\-e  discovered  that  the  infinity  of  space  is  beyond  their  comprehension. 

I'.).  Their  opinion  of  the  natinv  and  motions  of  the  smi  is  that  it  is  a  body  of  fire, 
made  to  k('e[)  them  Avarm  :  tliat  it  starts  from  the  east  in  the  morning,  goes  to  the 
west,  anil,  diu'ing  tiie  night,  returns  nniler  the  earth  back  to  the  cast.  They  have 
ca[)acity,  and  can  be  made  to  comprcliend  the  correct  system  >/  astronomy. 

■")1.  The  Iniliiins'  theory  of  ccli[)scs  is  a  compound  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
Some  of  this  tril)e  believe  tliat  wlien  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  a  bad  spirit  has  seized  upon 
it,  and  tiiey  (ire  guus  at  it  to  tVIgbteu  it  away.  Others  ))elieve  the  sini  is  dying,  when 
eclipsed.     They  ail  lx.'lieve  an  ecli^jse  ominous  of  evil. 

•VJ.  Tlie  Winnebagoes  reckon  twelve  nioous  for  a  3car.  Tliey  do  not  keep  an 
account  of  the  days  in  a  year,  and  iiave  made  no  attempt  to  compute  a  solar  year. 
Tiiey  divide  tlie  yciir  into  summer  and  winter;  and  subdivide  the  summer  into  spring, 
summer,  and  fall.  Tiicy  call  it  winter  while  there  is  snow  on  tlie  ground.  The  season 
between  the  tiuie  of  tlu'  melting  of  the  snow  and  the  commencement  of  hot  weather, 
they  call  spring.  During  tlie  continuance  of  hot  weather  they  call  it  summer;  and 
from  the  appearance  of  frost  to  the  falling  of  snow,  they  call  it  fall.  Sjjring  is  the 
commencement  of  their  year.  Their  method  of  diviiliiig  the  year  into  twelve  moons, 
brings  them  at  fault  in  their  reckoning,  and  they  fre(piently  have  disputes  about  the 
matter,  These  disputes  are  sometimes  referred  to  the  Agent,  when  occasion  is  taken 
to  explain  to  them  the  cause  of  their  diflicnity.  They  difl'er  somewhat  in  the  names 
of  their  twelve  moons.     The  following,  however,  is  the  common  almanac  among  them. 


;**!, 


1st  Moon 
2d      " 
3d      " 


Me-tow-zlie-raw 
Maw-ka-wee-raw 
.Maw-o-a-naw    . 


Drying  the  earth. 

Digging  the  ground,  or  planting  corn. 


n    ''  '-i 


Hoeing  corn. 
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(III 

Moon 

.")tll 

•• 

Otli 

•• 

7tli 

•• 

Sill 

" 

"Jtli 

'• 

lOtli 

u 

Utli 

«' 

12th 

'• 

Maw-Ill  K'h-ra-wi'C'-diiw 
Wii-tocli-u\v-lK'-rii\v  . 
I  lo-Wiiw-zlio-zr-niw  . 
C'ha-ka-wo-kii-nnv .  . 
Cha-l\!i-wak-i'lin-iKi\v  . 
Iloiu'li-wu-lio-iio-iiik  . 
]Ii)iifli-wi'L'-Iiiitta-iii\v 
Mak-lui-c-koL'-ro-koU  . 
Ilo-a-ilo-ku-uoo-imk    . 


Corn  tassc'llinjr. 

Corn  popiiiny,  or  liarvest  tiiiio. 

Elk  wiiistling. 

|)('cr  I'liiminLr. 

Deer's  liorns  ilrii)i)in,ir. 

liittio  bear's  time. 

J»ig  bear's  time. 

Coon  riuminji;. 

^'"ish  riinninu'. 


r».).  The  Winnel)agoes  take  no  nolici,'  of  tlii'*siimmer  and  winter  .solstiees.  or  of  the 
vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes. 

<"»l.  The  opinion  jjrevails  ainon,Li-  this  trib",  that  tlie  Indians  will  bo  destroyed  at  the 
cxi)iration  of  thirteen  generations  from  the  ereation,  or  at  the  expiration  of  three 
peneralions  after  the  ]iresent.  They  are  now  niakini;'  extra  leasts  to  i)ropitiate  the 
(Ireat  Si)irit.  and  supiilieate  him  to  exti'ud  their  time. 

"to.  Tliey  have  no  name  tor  tlu'year,  as  eontradistin!.''uishe(l  fi'om  winter — no  division 
of  time  I'eseudjling  a  week — and  no  di\  ision  of  the  day  into  houis.  They  reckon  time 
by  winters,  moons,  and  nights. 

5('i.  They  have  mimes  for  some  partieular  >^tars. 

57.  They  have  nothing  resemliiing  the  aneient  signs  of  the  /.odiae.  and  do  not 
attach  personal  or  other  inllni'nce  to  the  stars.  The  moon  is  not  considered  by  them 
as  ha\ing  inliucnce  on  men,  vegetation,  ov  animals,  anil  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  par- 
ticular time  of  the  moon's  phases,  in  jjlanting  coin  and  (Ulier  seed. 

58.  The  Winnobagoes  believe  the  Aurora  IJorealis  is  produced  by  a  bad  spirit,  and 
that  it  is  ominous  of  death.  They  call  the  Milky  Way  death's  road,  or  the  road  of 
the  dead.  They  have  no  theory  of  the  origin  or  causes  of  clouds,  rain,  hail,  and 
winds  and  tornadoes,  except  the  gi'iieral  one,  that  they  are  made  and  caused  by  the 
Great  Spirit.  They  cannot  account  Tor  comets  or  meteors,  but  are  sni)crstitious 
respecting  them,  and  consider  them  ominous  of  calamities.  Thoy  do  not  attempt  to 
account  tor  the  rainl)ow. 

0(1.  A  part  of  the  Indians  in  this  tribe  believe  the  jiaradise  of  souls  is  above,  but  do 
not  detine  its  particular  location  in  the  heavens.  Some  say  that  good  Indians  will, 
after  death,  go  to  the  paradise  alxne.  and  that  bad  Indians  will  go  to  the  west ;  others 
believe  that  this  paradise  is  located  in  the  west,  and  that  all  will  go  there.  Those  that 
believe  in  the  latter  theory  generall}-  locate  their  land  of  c^ouls  on  an  island  far  in  the 
west. 
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01.  Aritliiiu'tic :  The  onclDscd  tables  will  show  tlio  tiiinics  of  the  digits  used  by  this 
trilt(>,  mid  tlicir  iiu-fliod  of  computing  nimilK'rs.  Some  in  tlio  triho  ciin  oonipiito  ns 
high  iiH  millions  —  they  have  no  occasion  I'or  ii  higher  compiitiition.  Indefinite  nml 
countless  nnmlters  they  represent  hy  the  terms.  <' leaves  on  the  trees  —  stars  in  the 
hi'avens — blades  of  grass  on  the  prairie — and  sands  on  thi>  lake  shore."  (Vol.  H.,  p.  214.) 

(12.  Wampum  was  formerly  used  by  this  tribe  ns  currency,  and  a  standard  of 
exchange,  and  is  still,  to  sonu'  extent,  used  a*-'  eurrenc}'.  Gold  and  silver  arc  their 
jiiincipal  currency,  anil  standard  of  value  and  e.Kchange,  at  the  present  time.  They 
understand  the  denominations  of  feileral  money. 

t'lli.  Jledicine :  The  uncultivated  Indian  knows  nothing  of  science.  The  general 
charocter  of  the  theory  held  by  the  meilieine-meii  of  this  tribe  is  a  compound  of 
•  luackery,  ignorance,  and  s\iperstition,  added  to  some  practical  skill  derived  from 
ex|)erience  and  observation.  Their  ])ractice  corresponds  with  their  theory.  They 
administer  a  few  simple  remedies,  somi'times  judiciously,  and  u.se  incantations,  sacrifice 
dogs.  sing,  dance,  and  fast,  to  aid  in  ellecting  a  cure;  and  they  sometimes  .set  up  toads, 
turtles,  and  snakes  on  sticks  around  the  bed  of  their  patient,  to  drive  away  the  bad 
spirits.  Taking  into  consideration  the  harmless  nature  of  the  remedies  used,  and  that 
they  are  generally  aidi'd  by  the  siniph!  habits,  good  constitution,  and  strong  faith  of, 
the  patient,  it  is  not  strange  that  *.hese  medicine-men  aorpiire  great  reputation  for  skill 
and  success.  And  Indian  specifics  (so  called)  used  by  empirics  among  the  whites,  no 
doubt  owe  their  enicacionsness  chielly  to  the  same  causes.  These  Indians  are  careful 
and  tender  of  their  sick.  Old  people,  when  sick,  are  generally  nursed  with  kindness 
and  all'ection  by  their  children  and  relatives ;  but  here,  as  in  civilized  life,  the  strength 
oi'  parentid  over  filial  aft'ection  is  manifest  —  no  nurse  is  so  uuwearied,  and  no  watcher 
so  anxious,  as  the  mother  by  the  sick-bed  of  her  child. 

The  doctors  or  medicine-men  of  this  trilx"  usually  charge  exorbitant  fees,  and  require 
payment  in  advance  for  their  services;  but  when  they  undertake  the  cure  of  a  patient, 
they  devote  them.sclves  night  and  day  to  it,  for  the  term  of  time  fvgreed  on 


07.  The  medical  jiractitioners  in  this  tribe  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  frame.  They  have  no  professors  or  demonstrators  of  anatomy  among 
them,  and  their  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  probably  no  better  than  is  that  of  white 
men  who  have  never  made  it  a  study.  By  cutting  up  the  game  taken  in  hunting,  the 
Indian  iUMpiires  a  general  knowledge  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  animals.  The 
limited  knowledge  they  have  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  has  evidently  been 
obtained  from  the  whites ;  the  medicine-men  of  this  tribe  say  that  the  blood  Hows  in  the 
veins  —  but  wdien  questioned  on  the  subject,  they  appear  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
agency  of  the  arteries  in  producing  tliis  current  —  ignorant  of  the  agency  of  the  lungs 
lY  IV.  — 31 
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nml  nir  in  ronovntinjr  tlie  Mi  <h1,  and,  in  ruct.  ifrnnrnnt  of  the  entire  rrononiy  of  tlic 
system.  In  view  ol'  the  eonliictinj:'  tiu'oiii'H  .1  Ivocatotl  l)y  patliolo^ristH  ainon^  the 
wiiites,  anil  in  the  ulinenee  ol'  a  certain  and  aeknowledjieil  wtandard  on  thin  snlijeet,  it 
is  dillieult  to  deteruune  how  liir  the  Indian  tiieory  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  diseases 
is  entitled  to  U'spci-t.  If  the  success  of  their  practice  is  considered  a  fair  criterion  of 
tlie  correctness  of  their  theory,  the  Indian  doctor  can  claim  a  respectahle  rank  amonj; 
the  disciples  of  Esculapins.  Tiie  pathology  of  the  medicine-men  of  this  triln"  is  based 
chielly  on  a  helief  in  the  supernatural  agency  of  evil  spirits. 
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G8.  They  tri'at  fevers,  pleurisy,  olistructions  of  the  liver,  constipations  and  conges- 
titnis,  nearly  in  the  same  manner.  Their  remedies  are  bleeding,  emetics,  cathartics, 
and  cold  and  vapor  baths,  together  with  incantations,  drumming,  singing,  dancing, 
rattling  the  gcmrd,  and  snakes,  toads,  turtles  and  li/,:inls  set  u[)  on  sticks  around  the 
patient.  This  tribe  has.  from  time  to  time,  stdl'ered  severely  from  dysentery,  their 
physicians  having  not  been  successful  in  thi'ir  treatnu^nt  of  tiiis  disease.  H)r  which  their 
remeilies  are  princi[)ally  astringent  decoctions  of  bark  and  mots.  The  Chippewa 
jihysicians  have  a  higher  reputation  for  siiill  tlian  have  the  medicine-men  of  any  other 
tribe  in  the  north-west.  It  is  said,  by  good  authority,  that  they  have  .succeeded  in 
curing  consumption  of  the  lungs,  in  some  ca.ses  in  which  the  disease  had  become  seated 
anil  far  advanced.  Powerfid  I'uietics  is  the  remeily  tlu\v  first  use  in  such  cases.  Tiio 
seneca  snake-root  is  an  important  article  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  Chippewas,  and 
is  much  used  by  the  Wiiuicbagocs  as  a  remedy  in  fevers.   (Vide  Dr.  Pitcher,  Title  XIII.) 

09.  It  is  dillieult  to  ascertain  what  sj)ecies  of  plants  and  roots  are  used  by  Indian 
doctons  for  emetics  and  cathartics,  as  they  are  not  connnunicativc  on  this  subject. 
They  use  the  bark  of  the  white  elder,  both  for  an  emetic  and  a  cathartic;  when  it  is 
intended  to  ojierate  as  an  emetic,  tliey  scrape  it  from  the  stalk  from  the  root  upwards ; 
but  when  they  design  it  to  operate  as  a  cathartic,  they  scrape  it  from  the  boughs 
downward. 

"0.  Bleeding  is  generally  resorted  to  as  a  remedy  in  fevers.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed sometimes  by  using  a  phlegm  made  by  fixing  a  piece  of  Hint,  or  the  point  of  a 
pen-knife,  in  a  stick;  but  is  more  commonly  performed  by  the  use  of  a  spring-lancet. 
The  temporary  benefit  which  per.sons  of  jjlethoric  habit  derive  from  bleeding,  induces 
them  to  resort  to  this  I'emedy  often.  Sometimes  six  or  eight  Indians,  apparently  in 
health,  may  Ix'  seen  being  bled  at  the  .same  time;  the  operator,  after  opening  the  vein, 
leaves  his  patient  to  bleed  as  long  and  as  nuich  as  he  chooses. 

They  frefpiently  cup  a  patient  for  headache,  and  other  local  pains.  The  operation  is 
performed  by  scarifving  with  a  Hint,  knife,  or  lancet,  and  ai)[)lying  the  tip  of  the  horn  of  the 
ox  or  buflido;  a  vacuum  is  next  produced  by  the  operator  applying  his  mouth  to  the  small 
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011(1  of  the  horn,  and  I'xliaiisting  tlu>  air;  tlio  operation  is  tlnis  [u'rroriiicMl  an  eflira- 
I'ioiisly  an  \>y  tli(>  iiso  of  <Mi[)iiin;;-}^lassos. 

liidiaiiH,  wlii'i'  }:reatly  lUtigiied  l>y  walking  or  riimiiiig,  Moiiit'timcs  scarily  their  logs, 
to  ol)tain  rclit'l'  by  hlwdiiig. 

71.  Tlio  Imik  of  tlio  sumach  is  iihlmI  as  a  Htypti-,',  In'sidis  which  they  havo  scvoral 
otiicr  vi'gi'ta))lo  slyiitics,  which  they  considt-r  vahiiihlo;  tiicy  also  iisi>  aliiin  and  hhio 
vitriol.  They  make  healing  and  diawing  phistei'.s,  which  prove  ellicacioiis.  IJandages 
mill  lints  are  applied  skilfully,  but  are  generally  removed  aii<l  replaced  ul'teiier  thin  is 
necessary.  A  bad  woi.nd  is  seldom  suHered  t(j  heal  by  the  fust  attention,  but  ki'pt 
oi)en  in  order  that  it  may  heal,  as  they  say,  from  the  bottom. 

72.  The  eminent  .success  whieh  attends  their  treatment  of  cuts,  slal)s.  and  guu-Hhot 
wounds,  is  owing  to  the  skill  and  care  of  the  surgeon,  aided  by  the  eonstitutiou  and 
tcinpennneiit  of  the  patient.  In  the  llrsl  place,  they  thoroughly  cleanse  the  wound, 
and  if  a  gun-shot,  they  extract  the  ball,  if  practicable;  then,  by  applying  the  mouth, 
and  long-eontinued  sucking,  they  e.xtraet  clottetl  blood  and  extraneous  matter  that  may 
have  eiitert'd  the  wound ;  then  make  applii'ations  to  allay  intlamination,  and  induce 
supi)ui'ation.  In  atldition,  generally,  to  a  good  constitution,  the  tenii)erament  of  the 
patient  aids  his  recovery;  thi^  Indian,  when  wounded,  throws  himself  on  his  power  of 
endurance;  and  submits  to  eonlinement  and  pain,  without  .  jflering  that  nervous  irri- 
tability which  often  retards  the  recovery  of  the  white  man. 

7.'j.  The  Winnebago  .surgeons  never  am[)utate  a  liml) ;  and  their  practice  proves  that 
amputation  is  not  always  necessary  when  declared  so  by  white  surgeons.  In  simple 
and  (.'omiiound  fractures  they  use  splints;  and  sometimes  confine  the  limb,  after 
reducing  the  fracture,  by  tying  it  fa.st  in  an  extended  po.sition,  and  thus  keep  the 
patient  until  the  bone  unites. 

They  usually  remove  their  sick  and  wounded  IVoin  jdace  to  place,  on  litters  carried 
by  two  or  more  jxtsoiis.  These  litters  are  constructed  by  liistening  a  blanket  between 
two  poles.  When  it  is  neces.sary  to  remove  the  sick  a  consideralde  distance,  these 
litters  arc  suspended  on  and  between  two  horses,  one  walking  directly  l)ehind  the 
other.     (Vide  Plate  25,  Vol.  II.,  p.  180.) 

74.  Theory  of  di.soases,  and  their  remed}- :  This  subject  was  referred  to  Dr.  Andro.s, 
physician  for  the  Winnebagocs,  and  his  report  is  herewith  submitted.' 


'  Vide  Vol.  III.,  p.  4D7. 
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7.  lUtlKK  HKSKAIICIIKS  IN  TIIK  iM  I  SS  1  ON  A  WY  AND  OTIIKU 
Al  TIIOKS.  IIKSPKCTINd  TIIK  MASt'OUTINS  OK  TIIK 
rUKNCIl    KI!A. 

AhsisTAiJiEuoMiN,  or  Fiiii;-Na'iuin,  .Sayiinl,  lldl.  Ili'l..  h'i|ii-|  ;  Assistaih'Kik'Nons 
l'lmiii[ilaiii;  Attistaekonons,  Uv\.,  lli.'J'J-Kt;  Omul AdANMiA.  or  Kihi:-Naiion, 
Uv\.,  lil.V.i-iUl;  Mascoitkns,  or  AssisTAKuo.vo.NS,  IM.,  107(1-1,  p.  hi'.' 

It  V    JOHN     (i  I  b  M  A  li  V     h  II  K  A ,     K  .s  q . 


Tin:  iiiiliiT  Fivmli  writi'is.  wlu'ii  ai'(|iiiiiiili'tl  with  tlio  Uiiroii.s  in  l'|)|ier  Caiiiulii, 
iiii'iitioii  tla'  A!*!»i^tai'roiioiis,  wliirli  in  tin-  Huron  tongue  int'snis  Fiiv-Nation.  Tlit-y 
were  at  war  witli  the  Ottowat*.  or  I'lieveiix  relevez;  the  latter  lieiiig  f-iipiiorted  \i\  the 
Neutral  Nation,  Sajiaril  l•e|)re^^entn  tiiein  hh  trading  over  a  (li.><tuneo  of  uOO  leaj^iieM, 
ami  as  ilweliinji  nine  or  ten  iiav.><'  eanoe  jonriu'v  (almiit  2U0  leaguen)  Ix'^oiul  tho 
Utiowas.  Tlie  latter  are  plaeed  in  Maiiitouline.  at  that  eixuli.  Clianiplain,  in  his  Map 
of  Iti.'i'J,  M'eiii.x  to  plaee  thi'in  xoiitii  oi'  Lake  Union;  lint  tliis  is  not  elear. 

The  liehitioii  of  l(i.'i',l-|(l.  the  next  to  describe  the  west.  lately  e.\[ilored  li}'  NieoUet, 
mentions  several  tribes  on  Kake  .Michi;:an.  all  afterwards  better  known ;  but  thx>s  not 
speak  of  the  Assistaeroiions,  or  Maseoutins.  The  only  tiilie  mentioned  by  liim.  not 
afterwards  known,  is  the  IJasaonakoiieton.  Thi'  name  Attistae,  ;;ivt'n  in  this  lielation, 
is  from  a  Huron  map  by  liaunenean,  which  has  not  U'eii  preserved.  They  are  ocea- 
sionally  mentioned,  down  to  the  ruin  of  the  llnrons,  in  IHI'.). 

In  lli-V.i-lill,  a  nation  is  mentioned,  in  a  list,  under  the  name  of  Ontonagannlia,  or 
Fire-Nation;  but  the  former  epithi't  is  an  Iroipiois  term  for  those  who  did  not  speak 
their  lanjrnage.  (Si'e  Itel.,  I(ilil-'J.)  The  first  Kiiropean  who  has  recorded  a  visit  to 
them,  is  Father  Chuidins  Allonez  (\M.,  l(lii',t-7(),  p.  ',^2)  ;  he  limnd  the  Maseoutins  on 
the  Wisconsin  river,  and  in  the  following  year  (Hel.,  I('i7(>-1,  p.  100),  expressly  states 
tiiat  they  are  tho  trilje  formerly  called  by  the  lliiroiis  Assistaeroiions,  or  Fire-Nation. 
Whether  Maseoutins  had  the  same  meaniiijr.  he  does  not  state.  Manpiette,  the  next 
to  visit  them,  sjieaks  in  doubt  —  "It  may  mean  fire."  Dalilon  siib.secinently  treats  tlii.s 
as  an  error,  and  gives  Prairie  as  the  meaning  of  Maseoutins.  In  this  he  is  followeil  by 
Charlevoix,  ami  conlirmed  by  Sch(K)lcraft.  As  to  situation,  Manjuette,  in  107;),  Ibund 
them  mingled  with  Miamis  and  Kickapoos,  on  the  head-waters  of  Fox  Hiver,  near  tho 
portage,  (.loiiinal,  §  111.)  Hennepin  places  them,  in  lOSO,  with  the  Miamis  and 
Foxes,  on  Winnebago  Lake;  though  Membre,  at  the  same  time,  places  them  with  the 
Foxes  on  Melleoki  (Milwaukie)  river,  about  4o°  N.     (Discovery  of  Mississ.,  p.  1")0. ) 

In  171U,  Father  Marcst  write-s  that  u  short  time  before  the  Maseoutins  had  Ibrmed 
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n  Mcttlcincnt  on  tlic  Ohio  (Oiiiilniclic),  Imt  tliiil  it  Imd  ;.M'oatly  HiiUl'ivtl  IVoiii  (•oiitiiKi">ii>< 
(lisonlci'H.     (Fit'ttri's  Kilif.,  N'ol.  XI. | 

111  till'  .xiniic  yt'iir  tlu'  iipiu'r  MuMCdiitiiirt,  tii^ictlii  r  willi  tin-  l\i('k;i[i(H)s,  joiiii'd  llii' 
Foxes  ill  tlii'ir  plot  iij(iiiiiMt  tlio  Froiicli ;  luit  tliry  were  HiiriJiisi-tl  by  tlio  OtUtwim  and 
I'ottiiwiiloniics,  mid  ono  luindrod  and  lifty  wnv  cut  to  pici-cH.  ((Jiinrli'V.,  I\'.,  !•">.) 
Tlii'y  pmliiilily  ftiilVcrcd  .hIIII  iiiinv  in  tin'  nltiiiiiitc  ilcli'iit  ul"  tlmt  imtimi. 

A  liw  yi'iir.s  liiti'i",  ill  I7">(i,  a  list  in  tin.'  I'ari.i  l)(K'iinieiit.s  ^N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.  I.) 
rci'kiins  tlio  Wolf  and  Sta^  trilu's  of  tlu'  Mii.><eoutin.><,  on  Fox  river,  at  wixty  men;  Init 
JM  nik'nt  an  to  any  on  tlio  (Hiio. 

In  Sir  William  .lulnison'.s  list,  ITU  I,  in  tlic  Haiiic  voliimo  of  (he  Docnnu'iitarv 
History,  no  allusion  is  madi-  to  tlii'iii ;  Imt  Uoiupii't,  in  lit!  I,  puts  tlicin  clown  at  oOO 
on  IjiiUc  iMiclii;.';an  ;  and  Hiitcliiiis,  in  I7ti8,  includi's  tliom  with  other  trihes  in  a  pretty 
high  estimate.  (.lefl'er.son'H  Notes,  I7li.)  This  is  tin'  last  nientioii  of  the  Maseoutins  of 
Wisconsin. 

In  .luiic,  17li'"i,  Coloui'l  Croiiiian  was  attacl^cd  near  the  Wahash  liy  eijthty  Indians, 
ehielly  KicUajioos  and  .Mascoiilins.    (Wcynolds'  liliiiois,  .")'.).) 

I'lidcr  the  name  of  Meadow  Iialiaiis,  we  next  liiid  the  Mascontins  mentioned  in 
Colonel  Clark's  journal.  Diiriiijr  a  coinieil  held  liy  that  ollicer  at  Cahokia,  in  1777,  a 
party  of  this  trilie  att('iii|itt'd  to  cut  him  oil'  by  treachery,  hut  were  lliiled,  and  Ckirk 
availed  himself  ol'  their  deli'at  to  ac([uire  a  comiilete  mastery  over  them.  (Dillon'.s 
Indiana,  111.     Western  Annals.  'J()."».)     The  last  mention  ll>uiid  of  tliis  part  of  the 


tril 


is  in    1771I.   when   DoiLv  estimates  tin;  Mascontins  on  the   Waliash  with  the 


PiankeshawH  and  Vermilions,  at  Slid.    (.Iclf.,  I7."i.) 

As  will  he  seen,  they  seldom  appear  alone,  hut  almost  always  in  connection  with 
their  kindred,  the  Ottaiiainies  or   l'"o.\es  and  the   Kickapoos,  and  like  them  hear  a 


character  for  treachi'rv  and  deceit.     The  three  trihe.- 


may 


have  in  earlier  davs  formed 


the   Fire-Nation,  hut,  as  (lallatin  observes  in  the  AiX'lneologia  Americana,  it  is  very 


tl 


lere  is 


doubtful  whether  the  Mascoiilius  were  evi'r  a  distinct  tribe.  If  this  be  so,  ami 
no  reason  to  reject  it,  the  disappearance  of  the  name  will  not  be  stranire.  The  Mas- 
etaitins  in  Illinois  were  mixed  with  the  Kicka[)oos,  and  at  last  confounded  with  them. 
The  latter  alone  are  mentioned  in  late  accounts,'  and  yet  seem  to  be  in  the  same 
location  n.s  the  Mascontins. 

The  upper  section  were,  in  all  probability,  similarly  ab.sorbed  in  the  Foxes  after  tlio 
French  war  on  that  tribe.' 


'  Dillnn  (17f*'>),  201.  Wcstorn  Aiinnls  (1TS(;\  -JO.').  Am.  Stale  Papers,  V.  l;i.  SI.  Wo.stcrn  AnnnU 
(IT'.IO),  :!()4.     MS.'^.  HLst.  Col.,  VIII.  (1M2.)     lluiiterV  Xiirrutivo.     Mors/.s  Uopnrt,  1^:20. 

'  Tliure  is  notliinj»  in  l)e  la  I'utlicrio  coiiutor  lo  tliis,  nor,  as  far  as  I  liave  bcfu  able  to  txaiiiiuo,  in  I'errot's 
M8.  work  uu  tbc  Indiana. 
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VI.  INTELLECTUAL  CAPACITY 
AND   CHARACTER.    D. 


[iTii  Pai'i-k,  Titi.k  VI.] 


C-i-tTJ 


TITLE  YI.-SUBJECTIYE  DIVISION,  INTELLECTUAL  CArACITY 

AND  CHARACTER. 


GENERAL  ANALYSTS   OF  TITLE  VI. 

T1TLI<]  VI.,  LET.  A..  VOL.  L     [1st  P.m-f.I!.] 

A.    ABORIGINAL  MYTHOLOGY,  AND  ORAL  TRADITIONS  OF  THE  WIGWA:M. 

1.  Ii-oiiuois  Cosmogony. 

2.  Origin  of  Men  —  of  Maiiabozlio  —  of  Jlagic. 

S.  Allegory  of  tLe  <  )rigiii  of  tlie  Osngc3  from  a  Snail. 

4.  Pottawatiiniio  Allegories. 

5.  Story  of  the  lluutcr's  Dream. 

6.  Story  of  the  Red  Head. 

7.  Story  of  the  Magie  Iiing  in  the  Prairies. 

8.  Story  of  the  Wliite  Leather. 

B.    AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  INDIAN  nCTOGRAPHY,  OR  SYMBOLIC  WRITING. 

Cn.\P.  1.  Preliminary  Considerations. 

"      2.  E.xtrcrao  anti(|uity  of  Pictorial  Notation. 

"      3.  Elements  of  the  Pictorial  System. 

"      4.  Symh^/ls  employed  in  the  Kckcenowin  and  Meduwin. 

"      5.  Rites  and  mode  of  Notation  of  Waheno  Songs. 

6.  Symbols  of  Hunting,  and  Feats  of  the  Cliasc. 

7.  Symbols  of  tlie  Prophetic  Art. 

8.  Symbols  of  Love,  War,  and  History. 

9.  Universality  of  the   Pictographic   System,  with    the   Explanation   of  Bark-roil 
inscriptions  presented  from  Lake  Superior. 

10.  Comparative  Views  of  tlie  Symliols  of  the  Samoidos,  Tartars,  and  Laplandiirs. — 

Iroijuois  Pictogniphs. 

(248) 
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GENERAL  ANALYSIS   OF   TITLE   VI. 

TITLrC  VI.,  LET.  P..,  VOL.  II.     [2i)  Tai^ku.] 

A.    rOWER  OF  INDIAN  NUMERATION. 

1.  Choctaw.  G.  Chippewa. 

7.  Wyiiiiuot. 
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2.  Dacotali. 

3.  Cherokee. 

4.  Ojibw.a  of  Cliegoimcgon. 
G,  Winncl)ago. 


8.  llitchittce. 
'J.  Coiiiauchc. 
10.  Cuchan  or  Yuma. 


B.    ART  OF  nCTOGRAPIIY. 

1.  Census  Roll  of  the  Ojihwas. 

'2.  Mcdieiiie  Animal  of  the  Winncbagocs. 

3.  llaokah,  a  Dacotali  God. 

4.  Indian  Signatures,  by  Symbols,  to  a  Treaty. 

5.  Mcnomonio  Symbols  for  Music. 

C.    ABORIGINAL  ALPHABETICAL  NOTATION. 

((».)  Cherokee  Syllabical  Al|>habet. 

(6.)  Story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  this  Character. 

D.    ORAL  IMAGINATIVE  LEGENDS  FR(»M  THE  WIGWAM. 

1.  Allegory  of  the  Transformation  of  a  Hunter's  Son  into  a  Robin. 

2.  Allegory  of  the  Origin  of  Indian  Corn. 

3.  Fraternal  Cruelty,  or  the  Allegory  of  the  Wolf-Brother. 

4.  Wyandot  Story  of  Sayadio,  or  the  Sister's  Ghost. 


'0 


TITLE  VI.,  LET.  C,  VOL.  III.     [:in  PArau.] 

A.    ORAL  FICTIONS  FROM  THE  WIGWAM. 

1.  Hiawatha,  or  the  Iro(iuois  Quctzalcoatl. 

2.  A  Fairy  Talc  of  the  Boy-man,  or  Little  Moncdo.  " 

3.  Trapping  in  Heaven. 

4.  The  Story  of  the  Great  Snake  of  Canaudaigua  —  an  Allegory  of  tlie  Origin 

the  Senecas. 

5.  Shingebiss  —  an  Allegory  of  Self-reliance  in  the  Forest. 

B.    POETIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INDIAN  MIND. 

li.  Song  of  the  Okiigis. 
7.  Chant  of  the  Hawks. 
T't.  IV.  — :!•_> 
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GENERAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  VI. 


TITLE  VI.,  LET.  D.,  VOL.  IV.     [4x11  Papkr.] 

A.    INDIAN  PICTOGRAPHY. 

1.  Ogcllala  Inscription  on  a  Buffalo  robe. 

2.  Comanche  Inscription  on  the  Scapula  of  a  Bison. 

3.  Symbo.s  on  the  trunk  of  a  Tree  in  California. 

4.  Symbols  from  a  Sandstone  Rock  on  the  Little  Colorado,  in  New  Mexico. 

5.  Symbolic  Tran.icript  from  a  Rock  in  New  Mexico,  in  Lat.  about  34°,  40'. 
C.  Symbolic  Characters  from  the  Valley  of  the  Gila. 

7.  Pictographic  Inscription  from  L^'tah. 

8.  Mixed,  or  Indo-European  Inscription  by  a  Utah  Indian. 

B.    ORAL  TRADITIONS  AND  FICTIONS  FROM  THE  WIGWAM. 

1.  A  Shawnee  Tradition  purporting  to  be  Historical. 

2.  Thanayeison,  a  Western  Iroquois,  to  Conrad  Wiser  at  Kaskaskia,  in  1748.  —  An 

Allegorical  Account  of  the  first  coming  of  fuo  Whites. 

C.    INDIAN  SHREWDNESS  AND  BUSINESS  TALENT  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

1.  Wabashaw  before  the  British  Commanding  Officer  at  Dvummond  Island,  at  the 

close  of  the  war  of  1812. 

2.  The   riiawnee   Prophet   before  the  U.  S.  Agent  at  Waughpekenota,  Ohio,  on 

agreeing  to  migrate  to  the  West,  in  1827. 
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INTELLECTUAL  CAPACITY   AND  CHAliACTER. 


A.      INDIAN    PICTOGRAPHY,    FROM    ROCKS,   TREES,   ANI- 
MALS,  BONES,   AND   DRESSED  SKINS. 

1  ,       0  G  K  1,  I.  A  I,  A     F  I  (i  V  K  !•:  SUN     A     R  C  V  K  A  I,  O     R  ()  li  K . 

Platk  ^^. 

Bv  the  term  pictograpliy,  it  is  intended  to  dosij^nate  that  mode  of  ideographic 
notation  whieh  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  United  States  Indians.  The  term 
picture-writing  has  been  applied  to  that  improved  form  of  it  which  was  connnon  to 
the  Toltees  and  Aztecs,  and  which  excited  such  attention  on  the  con(|Ucat  of  Mexico. 
This  advanced  state  of  the  iwt  consisted  chielly  in  a  more  systematic  position,  and 
exact  and  uniform  size  of  the  symbols,  in  their  being  generally  colored  in  deep  and 
bright  hues,  and  in  the  invention  of  sul>symbols,  to  denote  the  several  tlilpalli,  and 
other  periods  of  their  astronomical  system.  But  there  was  no  evidence  that  it  had 
extended,  in  this  improved  form,  farther  north  than  the  limits  of  the  .semi-civilized 
tribes  of  Mexico.  It  was  iilready  the  peculiar  business  of  picture-writers  and  pictorial 
clerks,  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  branch  of  native  scriptoiirapliy,  which  is,  in 
itself,  a  proof  of  the  progressive  state  of  civilization  among  them. 

Amongst  the  forest  and  prairie  tribes  of  the  United  States,  there  were  symbt)ls 
invented,  at  the  earliest  known  dates,  to  represent  and  identity  families.  These  were 
denominated  totems  liy  the  Algon(iuins,  and  the  term  has  come  into  general  use.  lor 
the  same  thing,  among  all  the  forest  tribes.  Such  mark.s  were  rudely  cut  or  painted 
on  blazed  trees,  inscribed  on  bark  rolls  or  wooden  implements,  and  sometimes  cut  on 
the  smooth  Aices  of  remarkable  rocks.  The  successful  hunter  thus  advertised  his  trilx; 
of  his  prowess.  The  successful  war-captain  did  the  same.  The  native  priest  was 
more  elalx)rate,  and  drew  his  symbols  on  tablets  of  wood,  or  scrolls  of  bark.  His 
sacred  songs  were  noted  down,  in  this  way.  by  a  series  of  symbols,  which  recalled  to 
his  memory  the  words  and  choruses.     In  this  way  he  sings  his  score  of  Ibrest  notes. 

These  are  also,  if  the  historical  portions  of  these  rude  pictographs  are  closely  scru- 
tinized, perceived  to  he  some  symliols  liir  days,  months,  or  years,  and  lor  numbers. 
Thus,  plain  perpendicular  or  diagonal  strokes  denote,  ordinarily,  the  number  of  men 
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or  tilings,  or  events.  A  cross  above  the  skull  has  boon  interpreted  to  mean  forty  — 
and  a  series  of  interlaced  crosses  a  inultitude.  A  small  circle  nenr  the  principal 
symbol  indicates  days,  months,  years.  Vague  as  this  mode  is,  it  gives  a  si)ecies  of 
infonnaticm  in  inscriptions,  whidi,  without  tlicni,  would  Ix;  still  more  vague. 

In  examining  pictographs  of  the  United  States  tribes,  it  is  easy  to  discriminate  those 
of  the  forest  tribes,  and  tiie  higher  northern  and  temperate  latitudes,  from  those  of  the 
prairie  trilx's,  and  southern  and  intertropical  latitudes,  and  these  two  species,  also, 
from  the  mountain  tribes.     There  are  thus  three  styles  of  pictography. 

In  the  prior  vohuncs,  we  have  submitteil  several  specimens  of  the  picf()grai)lis,  in 
their  varieties,  from  tlie  Atlantic  coast,  forest,  and  lake  tribes.  We  now,  in  Plate  ill, 
give  one  of  these  pictographic  drawings,  copied  from  the  dressed  skin  of  a  bulValo. 
It  is  from  the  Ogellalah  band  of  the  Dacotahs,  who  dwell  on  the  prairies  of  the  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  whence  it  was  brought  by  Lieutenant  Gunnison,  on  his  trip  with  Cai)- 
tain  Staiisl)ury,  to  the  (!reat  Salt  Lake.  It  denotes  a  .series  of  combats,  chielly  (»n 
horseback,  by  a  tribe  possessing  guns  and  lances,  fighting  with  otiiers  who  are  armed 
with  hows  and  arrows,  and  shields.  (Fig.  1  to  42.)  In  these  drawings,  the  owner  of 
the  robe  from  which  they  are  cojjicd,  clearly  records  his  achievements.  There  are.  in 
this  drawing,  nineteen  lignres  of  the  horse.  No.  I  is  the  war-eiiief  leading  the  party, 
in  griuid  costume  —  a  capote.  Ju  Fig.  o  Ik-  denotes  himself,  on  a  mission  of  peace, 
bearing  an  ornamented  peace-i)ipe,  and  armed  with  a  gun.  One  of  the  naked,  or  extreme 
barbarous  tribes,  shoots  an  arrow  into  the  breast  of  his  horse.  He  dismounts,  strijjs  the 
savage  of  his  bow  and  pipe,  and  seizes  him  by  the  hair  of  his  heail  (2).  Meantime  a 
coml)at  with  arrows  takes  place  between  two  footmen  (•">  and  -I).  No.  7  wheels  in  from 
one  side  (9),  (a  ,«eries  of  chirks  to  denote  a  path,)  and  armed  with  a  shield,  spears  his 
adversary  ((i)  in  the  neck,  althoiigli  the  latter  defends  himself  with  a  gun.  Meiuitinie 
S  iiiter[)()scs  with  a  liow  and  arrow,  hut  is  himself  speared;  L!,  a  I'ootman,  is  s|)cared 
by  12.  a  horsenian.  lie  and  111  are  wounded  in  ])rccisely  the  same  maimer  by  1-"),  a 
liorscniau,  wiio  is  armed  w'th  a  gun  and  lance.  These  appear  to  be  the  leading  events 
of  this  battle. 

In  the  second  conflict,  2(').  who  is  rccogni/ed  bv  his  dress  ns  •"),  and  also  the  captor 
of  2,  is  followed  by  27  and  2S,  mounted  bowmen.  He  dismoinits,  with  his  shield  and 
l)ennon.  decorated  with  scidps,  to  hold  an  interview  with  21.  an  Indian  well-clothed. 
Meantime  -"lO  disarms  2'.),  lieing  l)oth  footmen,  of  his  arrows;  au<l  2.!.  a  horseman  with 
a  l)ow.  I'iding  a  dappled  horse,  ])ierces  22  with  two  arrows.  The  peace-pipe  is  held  up 
by  17,  a  man  in  long  clotlies,  and  the  gun  taken  amicably  from  the  naked  savage,  20, 
by  2L  an  Indian  in  long  rolii's  of  the  dressed  buffalo.  ' 

In  Scene  •'>,  No.  -"i.  who  is  the  robe-chief,  ii'appears  in  l-'ig.  '-Vl,  having  dismounted 
."i"),  bi'ing  wounded  li\-  -W.  a  footman,  whom  he  ]tut.-i  to  flight.  'M.  a  horscnnui, 
armed  with  a  gun.  shoots  '.'>'■],  a  horseman,  tiirougli  the  body.  27,  a  liorsiMnan,  pierces 
2ij  in  the  breast  with  a  lance.     40  and  12  ijear  the  ornamented  peace-pipe.     41  comes 
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from  a  distance,  donotod  by  check  18,  nnd  tlie  ix'wiilt,  it  is  inrcrtihlc,  in  luiuthcr  recon- 
ciliation. 

Scono  4  denotca  tiie  rolxj-chiof  on  liorHchiick,  and  crowned  witli  his  liend-li'iitlierf, 
drivinfr  a  lance  tliroii^h  the  neck  of  an  armed  adversary,  on  fcKit.  In  4o  we  l)i'hold 
the  crowning  act  of  the  rolxMihief,  denoted  by  his  (hvss,  who  comcH  in  on  foot  from  tlie 
prairie  {47clieck),  toenga{,'e  in  a  ijcrsonal  combat  between  tliree  footnien,  two  of  wliom 
ai-e  »hot  through  tlie  breast  with  arrows,  and  tiie  tiiird  knocked  in  tlie  head  with  a 
did).  8iich  apiMiar  to  Ije  the  leading  scones  ol'  this  ivcord,  and  such,  indeed,  is  prairie 
life. 


2.     Com  .\  xciiK   1  X  scKi  I'iioN. 

Pl.ATK    32. 

This  inscri[»tion  is  taken  from  the  shoulder-blade  of  a  l)ufl"alo,  found  on  the  plains 
in  the  (-'omanche  country  ol'  Texas.  Fig.  o  is  a  symlnjl  showing  the  strife  for  the  buil'alo 
existing  l)etween  the  Indian  and  white  races.  The  Indian  (1),  presented  on  horseback, 
jirotected  by  his  ornauientcd  shield,  and  armed  with  a  lance,  kills  a  Spaniard  (3),  the 
latter  l)eing  armed  wilh  a  gun,  after  a  circuitous  chase  [6).  His  companion  (4),  armed 
with  a  lance,  shares  the  same  fate. 
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Pl.vte.s   33,  34,   and  3(">. 

When  the  pictography  of  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  United  States  is  compawd 
with  the  in.scriptions  herewith  given,  fi-om  the  elevations  and  wild  gulfs  and  canons  of 
New  Mexico,  the  attentive  observer  will  notice  a  striking  dillerence  in  the  two  species 
of  ideographic  signs.  There  is  no  longer  secji  that  free  and  plain  juxtafjosition  of  the 
symbolic  figures  of  animals  and  birds,  by  which  the  Indian  names  of  the  actors  are  so 

'  Washinhton,  .Vnnh  lOM,  iSoIJ. 

Slli:  —  Of  llie  nfcninpaiiying  copies  of  Indian  dr.iwings,  Fig.  A,  I'latc  I!!!,  wa.s  found  on  tlie  trunk  of  a 
I'ottiin-wond  tree  i[i  the  valley  of  Kitijt's  river,  Californi.i,  and  evidently  reprcaents  the  inuuncr  of  catching 
ditfercnt  wild  animals  nitli  the  lasso. 

Fig.  n,  Plate  .S:i,  C  nnd  1),  Plato  iU,  and  K,  Plate  .S.'i,  were  found  on  some  sandstone  rocks  in  the  valley  of 
the  Little  Colorado  river,  New  Mexico,  about  longitude  104°  4.V,  and  latitude  34°  40'. 

Many  of  these  figures  an;  similar  to  those  found  on  Inscription  llock  near  the  Pueblo  dc  Zuni,  (Vide  Lt. 
Simpson's  Report  of  Kxpcdition,  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.,1  and  on  the  Gila,  (Vide  Mnj.  Kniory's  Report,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc., 
;>0,  1,  7.)  Of  their  meaning  I  am  ignoraut.  Figs.  F  and  (i,  Plato  3.">,  were  drawn  in  one  of  my  sketch- 
books, by  some  members  of  the  band  of  Taos  lltahs,  who  killed  the  old  guides,  Williams  and  l>r.  Kern,  in  the 
spring  of  184!). 

Very  respectfully,  your  Ob't  <;)crvuQt, 

.Mil.  II.  11.  SCUOOLCRAFT.  lllCIIARI)  11.  KeRM 
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remlily  iiweituini'il.  Tlit'  liiioM  linve  n  iiiutiieiiiiitical  HtifliiosH  wliicli  roniiiitlH  oiu-  of  tlio 
Tiirtiu'ic  ilrnwinjrH  on  nH-kn,  of  wiiirli  I'XiimpU'H  nri'  givt'ii  in  I'liitos  (U,  tl'),  ()('),  niul  »i7. 
Vol.  I.  Aiiioii);  i\wsv  ni'L'  figiiroM  iVHi'iiililiiifr  i\  trident ;  and  u  duiiblo,  nnd  cvon  a  triple 
trident  oceiir.  In  eunipartnient  K.  Plate  '•>'},  an«l  (',  IMate  -W,  a  lijrnre  n>Hi<niblin)!  the 
iirrow-lieaded  character  in  reiK'ated  man)'  tinien.  The  hnnian  (ifriire  Im  not,  aw  with  tiie 
I'nited  States'  trilies,  an  elongated  cr(M.s,  Kurnioinitod  with  a  hall  tu  ^>igllify  n  head,  hut 
Hoinethin>5  very  nineii  reHeenhlin;,'  a  man  a-xtraddle.  The  wilil  aniniaU  intnxlneed  are 
drawn  after  the  clumsy  and  inartiHtie  style  of  tiie  Asiatic  li^urcH  ivferivd  to.  The 
jmrallel  zig-zau  jwints,  the  cougar  in  single  outline,  the  divining  circle,  the  {Misturu  of 
the  running  deer,  and  certain  alphak't-like  figuivs,  are  quite  noticeuide,  and  separate 
these  pictographs  widely  from  those  of  the  north. 

In  the  pictograph  copied  by  Mr.  Kern  fiiim  the  e\|)anded  nH>t  of  the  linodendron 
in  California,  we  behold  a  very  nuxlern  attempt  to  dei)ict  the  las.woing  of  animals. 
Very  dill'eivnt  are  the  impivssions  created  liy  the  figures  in  compartment  G,  Plate  i't'i. 
TheHO  characters,  done  by  a  Utah  of  Taos,  cix-ate,  by  their  compact  linear  arrange- 
ment, the  idea  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  tu  pictographic 
Byuibola. 


B.     ORAL  TRADITIONS,   AND   FICTIONS   FROM   THE 

WIC.  WAM. 

1.       Ax     AXCIK.VT     Su.VW.NtK    T  K  A  U  I  T  I  O  X  . 

The  following  tradition  is  taken  from  the  Lkttkk-H<m)K  of  the  U.  S.  St.  Louis  Siipcr- 
iutendcncy,  Missouri,  wherein  it  is  indexed.  '•  A  Traditional  Story  concerning  the  Shawnee 
and  Kickapoo  Nations."  It  is  recorded.  May  Sth,  1812,  as  being  received  from  the 
lips  of  a  Shawnee  named  Ix)uis  Rudgers.  It  is  here  published  as  an  original  and 
authentic  element  of  Indian  opinion,  and  is,  prolwbl^-,  one  of  their  symbolical  modes 
of  narrating  old  events.  From  the  St.  Louis  record,  no  practical  oJyect  apjK'ars  to  have 
lx>en  designed  to  Ix?  effected,  or  was  obtained  by  the  sjx^aker  in  telling  it,  unless,  per- 
haps, he  attached  importance  to  the  tradition.  It  reminds  one  of  the  traditional 
matter  reconled  by  Mr.  Johnston,  the  Shawnee  Indian  Agent,  of  Pitpia,  Ohio,  in  181!', 
which  is  refeiTed  to  particularly,  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  10. 

In  a  jx'ople  wIiomc  history  is  wholly  verbal,  it  is  only  by  clo.^ely  watching  mid 
comparing  wiiat  falls  fnjm  time  to  time  from  the  lips  of  their  old  speakers,  that  the 
archaeological  student  is  likely  to  gain  a  true  insight  into  their  beliefs,  mythological  or 
historical ;  and  where  there  is,  from  the  jx^culiar  mental  habits  of  the  trilx.'s,  so  little 
to  Ije  got,  the  obligation  .seems  the  greater  to  put  that  little  on  reconl. 

Further  traditions  of  this  nature  will  bo  introduced  in  subsequent  parts  of  thi»  work. 
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SlI  A  W  N  KK     T  H  A  1)1  Tins  . 

"  It  is  many  ypnrs  n)j;o  niiuT  tli<'  iimiilM'i's  of  f|ic  Sliawiipos  were  very  gront.  Tlioy 
wore,  on  an  imporliint  (K'oiision,  oncnniiM'd  tojictlier  on  si  pniirio.  At  ni^lit,  ono-liiilf 
of  tlu'ni  I'l'll  aMlcH'p;  tin*  otlioi-s  ivniaint'tl  uwakf.  TIiomc  wlio  ki-pt  awako  abandoned 
the  ulet'iHTs  iH-tbre  nu)inin<r,  and  iK'took  themselves  to  the  eourso  where  the  sun 
rises.  Tiie  others  grathialiy  pnrsued  their  ronte  in  tlie  direction  wliere  the  sun  sets. 
This  was  tiie  orij^in  of  tiie  two  nations,  the  first  of  whieii  wn.s  called  Shawnee,  and  the 
other,  Kiekapoo. 

Prior  to  thi.'<  separation,  these  nations  were  considered  one,  and  were  blessed  with 
tiie  bounties  of  heaven  alnive  any  blessings  which  are  now  enjoyed  by  any  description 
of  mankind.  And  they  ascril»e  their  pre.sent  depressed  condition  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  favors  of  providence,  to  the  anger  of  the  (Ireat  Being  at  their  .separation. 

Among  tlie  many  tokens  of  divine  favor  which  they  formerly  enjoyed,  was  the  art 
of  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  tK'ean,  by  which  tiny  cro.s.sed  from  the  east  to  America 
without  vessels.  Also  the  art  of  restoring  life  to  the  dead,  by  the  use  of  medical 
arts  continued  lor  the  space  of  six  hours.  Witchcraft  and  j)r(>phec3'  were  with  tlu'm 
at  tlicir  highest  state,  antl  were  practised  without  ll-igning;  and,  in  line,  such  were  the 
gifts  of  heaven  to  them,  that  nothing  fell  short  of  their  inconceivaljle  power  to  per- 
form. And  after  the  Shawnees  have  wandered  to  the  remotest  west,  and  returned 
eastward  to  the  original  place  of  .separation,  the  world  will  have  finished  its  career. 
It  is  Ix'lieved  by  the  Slmwnees,  that  the  consiunnuition  of  this  prophecy  is  not  far  distant, 
because  they  have,  in  fulfilment  of  the  projjhecy,  reached  the  extreme  western  point, 
and  are  now  retrograding  on  their  steps." 

The  woixls  Shawnee  and  Kickapoo,  introduced  in  tiu?  foregoing  tradition,  may  be 
examined  as  arclueological  facts.  Shawano,  or  Oshawano,  in  one  of  the  oldest  mytho- 
logical traditi(ms  of  the  Algonquins,  is  the  name  ot  one  of  the  brothers  of  Manabozho, 
to  whom  was  assigned  the  government  of  the  sc'  iTrn  quarter  of  the  earth.  To  the 
English  ear,  wliich  chooses  the  least  possible  quantii .  of  syllables,  the  word  has  Ijecome 
fixed  and  anglicized  as  Shawnee.  It  originally  required  a  final  ng  for  plural,  and  carried 
to  the  Indian  ear  the  meaning  of  Southerners.  It,  apparently,  expresses  nothing  more 
in  that  language.  Thus,  Oshawanepcnaseo  is  the  name  of  the  south,  or  yellow,  bird. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  Indian  name  for  a  man.  In  this  phrase,  the  final  o  is  replaced 
by  the  connective  e,  and  the  word  penasoe,  a  bird,  simply  added.  Shawanoong,  the  term 
for  the  south,  consists  of  the  same  binal  root,  with  one  of  the  inflections  for  place  {oiiy) 
which  are  so  common  and  multifarious  in  the  Algonquin. 

They  were  called  Satanas,  in  1747,  by  the  Irocpiois  and  English,  agreeably  to  Colden's 
History  of  the  Five  Naticms  (Preface,  xvi.)  ;  a  term  which  means  Devils.  In  the 
comparative  tables  of  173l»,  obtained  from  France,  and  published  in  Vol.  III.,  p.  553, 
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tlu'\'  iirc  ciilliil  ('liaiit'iHiiix ;  ami  an-  vajriu-Iy  "aid  "fo  iiilialiit  tin-  soiilli  r<liun'  nf  I.ako 
l']rii>.  tt)\\anls  I'aruliiia. "  'I'u  Caioliiia  ami  l''l(iiiila.  imlci'd.  llicii' own  trailil'miis  cany 
tlicm;  ami  lln'V  arc  never  Inanl  (li".  at  rally  |u'riiiil.-*.  In  llic  west.  They  canic 
into  till'  Oliiu  xalliy.  aliont  UilO.  I'l-oni  the  A|ialaeliiaii  i'an<re  tlirou>>li  the  Kcntncky 
ri\iT.  which  .lohiiMHi  nays  (Arch.  Am.)  i.i  a  Shawnee  wunl ;  wiiile  others  of  llie  trilie, 
who  were  tlel'catetl  hy  the  Catawhas  and  ("herokccH,  in  Carolina,  iiad  M'tlled  |irevioni*ly 
in  the  liuntin^i-frronnds  ul'  their  kindred,  the  IK-Iawares,  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  word  Kicka|MMi.  named  hy  lionis  ltiHl<.^ers  in  his  tradition,  no  pvat  iinti(|nity 
appearH  to  attach.  It  is  mentioiieil  in  the  Paris  taliK's  aUive  relcrred  to,  nnder  tint 
•  alhofirapliy  of  '■  Kicopoiix  ;"  and  a  |Misition  is  assij:ned  to  the  triln',  exactly  eorre- 
sponilinjf  to  the  (now  lost)  Ma.scoiitins.  to  whom  their  history  a|»|H'ars  closely  allied. 
The  word  Kickaitoo.  to  the  AI;;oiU|nin  ear,  appears  lik*-  a  contraction  IVoni  Ne^'-ik-alM>, 
as  if  the  triiie  hiul  In-cn  called,  derisively.  Oiler's  (Ihost. 

2.       Sl'KKllI     IIK     T  II  A  N  A  V  K  I  SON,     A  .\      luoiMl'lS. —  ITIM. 
AN    AI.I,K(iOIII('AI.    ACCOl  XT   OK    llli:    FIUST    AKUiVAl,   OF   TIIK    KX(;I.ISII     IN    AMKUICA,    AND    AS 

Ai.i.isio.v  TO  A  MrmiKii  commhtko  iiv  a.v  inuiiois. 

Ihdthers:  When  we  first  saw  one  another,  at  your  lirst  arrival  at  Albany,  we  shook 
liiimls  tojrether,  ami  we  liecame  brethren.  We  tieil  your  ship  to  the  bushes.  After  wo 
had  nmro  dealin;j;s  with  you,  miue  and  more,  and  tindin;j;  that  the  hu»h  would  not  hold 
your  shi|>.  we  tiid  it  to  a  biu  tree,  and  ever  since,  <:(Mid  lrien(lshii»  has  continued 
betwci'U  us. 

Al'terwards  you  tolil  us,  a  tree  ni.ay  hapi)eii  to  fall  down,  and  the  ro[)e  hy  which  it  is 
tied  to  rot.  Vou  then  jiroposed  to  make  a  silver  chain,  and  tie  your  sliij)  to  tiie  great 
nionntain  in  the  Five  Nations'  coinitry;  and  that  chain  wa.s  called,  the  chain  of 
friendship. 

We  were  all  tied  liy  our  arms  together  with  thi.s  silver  chain,  and  nmde  one,  and 
ever  since  a  gvx)d  correspondence  ha.s  Ixicn  kept  up  between  us.  But  we  are  sorry, 
that  at  your  cominjr  here,  we  are  obliged  to  talk  of  tiie  accident  that  lately  befell  you 
in  Carolina,  where  some  of  our  warrioi-s,  by  the  instigation  of  the  evil  spirit,  struck  ii 
liatchet  into  our  ow  n  Ixidy — for  our  brothers  the  English  and  we  are  of  one  body,  and 
M'hat  w.i.<*  done  we  utterly  abhor,  as  a  thing  done  by  the  evil  spirit  himself. 

We  never  expected  any  of  our  people  would  do  thi.s  to  an  Englishnnui.  We,  there- 
fore, remove  the  weapon  which,  b}-  the  evil  spirit".s  order,  was  struck  into  your  Ixxly, 
and  we  desire  that  our  brothers,  tiie  Governor  of  New  i'ork,  and  Onas,'  may  n.se  their 
utmost  endeavors  that  the  thing  may  1k'  buried  in  the  Ixjttomless  pit  —  that  it  may 
never  lie  seen  again  —  that  the  silver  chain,  which  is  of  so  long  standing,  may  lie 
preserved  bright  and  unhurt. 


William  I'cnii,  or  the  Governor  of  PeDDsylvania. 


AND  CIIAUACTKU. 


(('.)     INDIAN   TALENT    IN   PIHLIC   SIM-IAKINC, 


Dl  iiiNti  tli)>  tiiiii'  tliiit  a  Kiii'iipciiii  iiopiiliitidii  liiiM  Urn  iiliucil  in  coiitact  witli  tlic 
alMni^'iiml  triU's  nf  Aniciica,  ihvy  liavo  );ivi'H  nninv  f\i(|i'nrfs  of  llicir  capai-ity  l<'r 
]»nl>lic  c|M'akin)j.  wliicli  liavc  fDiniufiidcd  tlii'niHclvcs  to  ailniiialioD.  Tlu'  Hpccinit-ns  ol' 
tliis  vi<riir(iiis  ufl-liaml  talt-iit  ol'  tlu>  .sons  ol'  the  I'ori'st,  \vliicli  liavo  appfiiri-il  tVoiii  the 
tiinu  of  Vittncliucco  to  that  «>!'  tlic  Soni'ca  oratur,  Hod  •luiikct,  wliilo  tlicy  donoti-  tlu' 
«laiiji«'r  ol'  tlu'ir  being  altnvd,  and  tlu'  trihoH  tlu'inscKcH  inlVin^icd  on,  \ty  diift't  ron- 
tact  witli  till'  antap)nistital  viirvn  of  civilization,  art'  \>y  no  means  dcdcicnt  in  Ixfcnni'sx 
of  perception,  just  sentiment,  or  power  ol'  illustration. 

It  is  no  pail  uf  the  present  deHi<;n  to  collect  tiie  known  examples  of  oral  lli(iu;iht 
I'or  c-onsideratioii  as  an  element  in  their  intellectual  character;  hut  rather  to  present 
Hoino  new  nuitler.  from  orij;inal  and  autiientic  soiu-ces.  of  tiio  oratorical  <'a|iacity  ol' 
the  Indian  mind  for  transacting  tiieir  ordinary  pulilic  hiisiuess.  Kininent  positions, 
whether  in  civil  or  lorest  life,  are  a  stinndus  to  eminent  and  [)itliy  thought ;  Imt  the 
ininil  that  is  called  to  jirapple  with  the  daily  enierirencies  and  every -day  realities  of 
the  narrow*  ran}:e  of  forest-lil'e,  must  needs  consider  well  its  positions,  to  frive  I'oice 
and  appositeness  to  words;  yet  it  is  I'rom  this  narrowed  intercourse  that  we  are  most 
likely  to  olitain  tiie  Im'sI  evidence  of  the  cout>e  and  power  of  thou;;ht  and  reasoning 
capacity  of  the  Indian  mind. 

The  American  Indian  is  not  a  man  of  antici[>ations.  His  Held  of  thought  lies  rather 
in  iX'ininisceiK'o,  and  his  glories  aix'  of  tho  past.  He  is  manifestly  aware  that  his  pros- 
pect is  cloudeil  by  continual  contact  with  a  sni)erior  oivili/ation.  The  arts  by  which 
lie  is  surrounded  are  appalling  to  him;  and  wiiile  ho  turns  a  stoical  and  disdainful 
eye  on  the  cvideiioos  of  a  higher  invention  and  industry,  ho  actually  despairs  of 
reaching  them.  He  sutunits  to  the  groat  mutations  and  rapid  destruction  of 
linnter-prosperity  around  liim,  without  truly  comprehending  events;  and  at  last  yield.s 
with  a  spirit  of  submission  and  philosophy,  in  which  he  often  recognizes  the  hand 
of  an  over-ruling  Power.  Those  ideas  are  forced  on  liis  mind  by  beholding  tho 
groat  spread  of  the  power  of  the  civilized  and  iniliistrial  race  which  is  sweeping 
fnmi  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacilic ;  anil  it  will  lie  soon  that  he  often  alludes  to  them,  and 
acknowledges  their  superior  jHiwer,  in  the  transaction  of  his  tribal  and  natioiiiil  alVairs. 
Example  is  more  powerful  with  him,  in  forming  changes,  than  theory;  and  its  efl'octs  on 
the  alKjriginal  niin<l,  in  a  few  favoraltlo  [wsitions,  are  actually  producing  the  most 
benign  inlluences. 

1>T.  IV.  — :];] 
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1.      WaiiAsiiau'^    Srm  II     nt     ink     lliiiii>il    Chmm  vsium;    Oiihku    ai     Dm  mmunk 

|n|  AMt.     AI      ink.     ('|4>»K.     (iK     TlIK      WaH     ••►'      |S|'_'.' 


WiilmKliiiw  wax  a  Darittali.  'I'ti  iiiiilt'rHtaii(l  tla*  fmvv  iif  tliin  hik-wIi.  it  in  ncn'Mnary 
fodlimTVi'.  tlint  rlloiln  wnv  iiiadi'  liy  Tim'iiiiiwIi  ami  liin  Itrotlicr,  llu'  jiniiihct  Klf<katt>wa, 
a.4  carlv  i\»  iMIt'i.  to  u>^<<'iiil>l<>  (lie  ImliaiiM  <>ii  llic  Walia^li.  and  to  iliaw  tlicin  into  n 
i'un.f- :!i  racv  to  act  ai;aiii>t  lln'  L'liilcil  States.  Kor  tliis  |nir|i(i.xc.  'I'ln-  l'io[ili(t  waf  tin' 
peat  apnt.  lie  Innl  llir  ri'|intatioii  of  ^icat  saiiclily  ami  rcli^'ioiis  |ki\\(  r  anion^'st  the 
trilit'H.  It  was  U'lit-vfil  that  In- ((miIiI  Kitli  lon'ti'll  ami  itrotlm-c  I'vciitn.  lit'  aililrcMsctl 
liiinsi'll'  to  tin"  (Tcdnlons  liidianx  li_\  ar^niiicntM  ."nitcd  to  tliiir  Umiwlcd^c  and  iK'lirf^. 
To  Hiiiic  of  tin-  trilN's  \vlio  oc<'n|iii'd  ma'tlit'i'ii  latil<i'l<"4,  lie  tlircalincd  di'('|i  miows  and 
starvation,  if  tlii'V  did  not  tro;  to  tli<>  suntlicni  tiilx.  .  he  lU't'diilt'd  droin^lits;  to  all  he 
])roniir<i'd  the  I'avor  of  the  (in  at  S|tii'il.  and  tin'  icwaids  diU'  to  a  liravc  and  nnitcd 
lu'dpli'.  who  were  willinjr  to  in,::a;:t'  in  a  jiri'al  cnlrriaiH'.  Soiih'  of  his  Inilian  o|i|i(>- 
iH'iits  he  ttiok  ii|)  li\ chap^i's  of  smccn  and  wifi'hfiafl.  'I'lir  ,;:rcat  Shawncf  chief 'I'arlH', 
wiio  stood  in  his  way.  was  condciniu'd  to  the  stake  as  a  wizard.  .V  large  nninl)er  of 
Indians  collectin;:,  in  ii  short  periiMl,  on  tlii'  Waliash.  (iem-ral  Harrison,  tlie  ^'ovenior 
of  Indiana,  marched  to  disperse  them,  in  lsl  I.     lie  was  treacherously  attacked,  alwuit 


three  o'clock  in  the  morn 


unu.  at  'ri|piH(anoe.  a 


nd  a  saniiuinarv  liatlle  eiiMicd. 


Other  events  were  hastim;  forwanl.  War  was  openly  declared  in  lsl"_':  and  the 
Avi'stcrn  Indians,  who  had  asseniMed  in  huye  junnlH'is,  were  stimnlateil  to  the  hi^ihest 
acts  of  enielty  and  MoiHlshed.  I'or  two  yen's,  the  American  arinie.s  <m  the  frontier.'* 
Biiilered  defeat,  licliac  the  eiiil  of  this  ]H'rio<l.  thi-  title  rolled  hack,  and  victory  ensued 
alonjr  tiie  whole  frontiers,  from  New  Orleans  to  the  IJivcr  Thames,  in  Canada.  Kvcry 
hope  for  which  tlii'  trilns  had  comhiiied  was  hiasted  —  their  leailer  fell  —  the  treaty  of 
Oliont  nindc  not  even  a  provision  for  tlicni.  It  was  under  this  view  that  Wahashnw,  n 
relehrated  Sion.v  chief,  nttered  the  followin^j;  speech,  at  the  juist  of  Drnminond  Island — 
a  new  |iost  oc<'iipied  hy  the  British  frovernnient  on  surrenderinir  Michilimaekiiiae.  nlTler 
the  treaty  of  (Jhent.     Colonel  Wolx-rt  MelJnall  was  the  eonnnandiiifj  ollieer. 

My  father:  What  is  this  I  see  iK'fore  me?  a  few  knives  and  hlankets?  Is  this  all 
yon  promised  us  at  the  hepmiiii}^  of  the  war? 

Where  is  the  fuliilment  of  those  hifjh  speeches  of  promise  ycai  made  ns  at  Michili- 
niaekinae,  and  sent  to  our  villages  on  the  Mississipjji? 

You  told  us  you  Avould  never  let  fall  the  hat<het  till  the  Americans  were  driven 
beyond  the  Alleghanies! 

You  said  we  should  again  be  put  in  pois.session  of  our  ancient  hunting-prounds!    You 


.^Ir.  .Iusr|ili  llolcttc,  of  I'rairic  Ju  Cliit'ii,  Wisconsin. 
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hiiiil  tliiit  Dili-  Mrilixli  I'litlifrM  would  iicvci'  iiiiikc  iH'itc«>  williuiit  (iiiihiilliiig  Wf  Kol  riiiU 

illrll  !       IIll:4  lIlJH  collli'  tn  pllMK  ? 

Wi'  iii'MT  kiH'w  iil'ilic  [M'lU'i'!  Wt'  iirt'  tiilil  it  wixt*  nmilc  liy  tmr  (iiriil  l''ullni  Im'mhicI 
llii-  lii;;  wiitcis,  witliiiiit  tlu'  kiio\vl('il;;(>  III'  Ills  (itlii'dx  mill  k'''"'''!'!"*  In'i'i'. 

We  HIT  tiilil  it  is  vdiir  iliity  to  olny  his  oiiKtm!     What  is  this  to  iisV 

Will  llicMt'  |ialtiy  pi't'sciitM  ptiy  litr  the  iikmi  wi>  liiivi'  hmt  in  liiittlc,  and  on  the  road? 
Will  tln-y  MiMithc  the  l'i'i'lin;.'s  of  our  I'lii'ndsV      Will  thry  inaki'  ;;iiod  yoni'  |iromis«'i*? 

For  invHcir,  I  am  an  old  man!  I  have  livid  long  and  ulvvayK  I'onnd  the  means  of 
sn|i|iorl!     And  1  can  do  so  still! 

IVrhaps  my  younu;  nun  may  pick  up  tla>  pivsonls  yon  have  laid  lid'oru  ns! 

I   do  not  want   tlicm ! 

•J.     Sn  iM  II   OK    inK   SiiAWNKi;   l'uuiMn:T    Ki.sk  ata  w  a. 


To  comprt'hi'Md  Ihi'  lipllowinjr  sp«'ccli,  it  is  ncct'ssary  to  state  the  eiriMniistances  under 
which  it  was  delivered.  The  rcnownecl  .speaker,  Klsknlawa.  was  thi'  hrother  of 'I'ecnm- 
seh.'  lie  had  heeii  the  jireat  author  ami  a^'eiit  in  scatteriii'j  tho,<i'  political  and  reli;jions 
opinions  amonv'  the  western  trilies,  which  roused  them  u|i  in  that  i'ormidalile  comliina- 
tion  which  they  assumed  as  allies  of  the  |{riti>h  (lovernment,  in  ISll.  The  war-cry 
was  raised  at  TippccaniM",  ami  the  war  ol'  Is  I  "J  I'ollowed.  li'  this  war  was  wa,:j:e(l 
essentially  Tor  maritime  ri^dits,  it  assnmeil  a  most  terrilic  and  sanguinary  character 
nloii^  unr  interior  frontiei-s,  from  Michijraii  to  Lonisiaiia.  The  treaty  of  (Ihont,  when 
it)*  tonus  were  explained  liy  the  Hritish  interpreti-rs  to  the  Indians,  was,  in  a  hijih 
de;!ree.  distastel'nl  and  nnsatisliictory  to  them.  Their  hravc  and  enerj;etic  leader, 
Tccuin.seh,  had  liillen  in  the  inisuccesslul  strnjrgle  to  roll  hack  the  tide  ol"  civilization, 
and  prevent  it  alwirhinij:  the  Missi.-i.^ippi  valley;  and  the  Prophet,  a  very  shrewd  and 
designinj;  nnm,  (the  ecclesiastical  uffi-nt  in  this  comhination.  and  whu  evinced  many 
of  the  traits  ol"  a  Mahomet.)  was  hit  crest-lallen  and  cru,-<lied  in  Canada  alter  the  war, 
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ited  from  his  triln'  in  the  United  Stat( 


liut 


lie  was  not  deniei 


1  th< 
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IV  liege 


of  rejoining  them,  when  he  ajiplied  to  the  Ameri( mi  Ciovernment  for  it,  and  of  uniting 
with  liJH  nation  at  Wapokenotfa. 

The  pass  to  which  matters  came  in  the  dilliculties  iK-tween  Cieorgia  and  the  Crocks; 
the  results  of  the  atti'inpts  of  the  triln's  and  fragments  of  tril)Os  to  live  independently 
n.s  nations,  surrounded  hy  the  settlements  of  the  States ;  and  the  impossihility  of  averting 
tlioir  destruction  if  not  removed  to  a  territory  sot  apart  for  their  exdu.sivo  use,  led 
Mr.  Monroe  to  submit  a  plan  to  Congress,  in  1S2">,  for  such  removal  beyond  the  eon- 
fiiu's  of  the  Mi.ssissipiii.  To  that  region,  without  going  In'yond  the  western  bounds 
of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  a  part  of  the  ('herokt'cs  had  voluntarily  gone  ««  early  as 

'  'i'lic  liniil  syllulilu  o(  tbis  wurd  is  pronounced  ih  l>y  tliu  SLuwnuva.  liul  it  i.t  left  iu  its  usual  {.opulur 
orthograpliy,  for  obvious  rcasious. 
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INTELLECTUAL   CAPACITY 


1817,  and  portions  of  the  Dohiwavcs  and  wnno  otiiors,  still  earlier.  The  plan  had  wise 
foresiaht  and  true  benevolence  to  recommend  it.  It  wan  much  niisapproved  by  portions 
of  tlie  connnunity,  at  the  time,  as  a  Ix'nevolent  plan  for  their  ivfuge  and  preservation. 
Tiie  Sliiiwnees,  who  had  tiieir  political  capital  at  Wapokenotta.  in  Ohio,  were  one  of 
the  first  of  the  we.><teni  tribes  to  embrace  the  oilers  of  tiie  (iovernment  to  accept  new 
lands  as  a  permanent  home  in  the  West. 

The  old  men  shook  their  heads  at  such  a  removal.  But  the  younger  part  of  the 
Shawnees  favored  it.  Tiiey  had  seen  their  country  denuded  of  game,  and  believed 
such  a  transference,  while  it  gave  them  fertile  lands,  would  place  them  on  the  coulines 
of  the  bull'alo  and  game  country.  Elskatawa  yielded  to  these  reasonings  of  the  young 
men;  and,  after  every  preparation,  the  general  exodus  of  the  trilw  took  place  in  iSli". 
On  their  migration,  they  went  down  the  Wabash  in  canoes  a  distance.  They  crossed 
the  praiiic-lands  to  the  waters  of  the  Kaskaskia,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
Western  Agent,  Col.  Menard.  It  is  under  these  circumstances — a  war  lost;  a  territory 
surrendered  by  treaty ;  a  new  home  promised  in  the  West ;  wearied  with  travel,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  new  supplies,  that  the  speaker  entered  the  council-chamber,  and 
spoke  to  this  effect. 

Johnson  '  told  us,  some  time  since,  that  he  had  heard  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
some  news — that  he  would  tell  what  the  President  said,  not  what  he  said  himself 
He  wanted  to  know  how  many  wished  to  move  west  of  the  Mississippi,  lie  said  that 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  War  wished  to  do  good  for  the  Indians ;  that  if  they 
went  west  of  the  Mississipi)i,  they  would  have  a  home  where  they  might  live  happy 
and  grow  to  be  a  great  nation  again. 

lie  said  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  to  him,  tiiat  those  who  wished  to  go  west  of  the 
Mississipj)!,  should  IxJ  furnished  with  every  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  becau.se  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  President  that  they  should  not  suffer.  He  said  —  What  I  have 
said  to  you  is  from  the  Secretary  of  War:  it  is  not  what  I  s.ay  myself:  it  is  his  wish 
that  you  should  move  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Shawnees,  you  will  hear  what  he 
says  again.  lie  will  not  let  you  alone  now.  lie  wishes  to  get  all  the  Indians  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

When  Johnson  first  talked  to  us  alx)ut  going  over  the  Mississippi,  the  chiefs  objected 
to  it,  because  they  did  not  know  the  country,  and  were  afraid  it  would  not  suit  them. 
Johnson  spoke  to  us  again,  sometime  afterwards.  He  said  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
Vom  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  he  wished  the  Indians  to  move  west  of  the  jSIississippi, 
that  it  would  be  for  their  good  if  they  removed,  and  reminded  us,  that  he  had  told  us 
the  Secretary  of  War  would  not  let  us  alone  until  he  had  persuaded  us  all  to  go.  The 
Secretary  said,  that  we  were  on  a  small  piece  of  land,  surrounded  by  the  whites  — 

'  Agent  at  Piqua. 
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tliiit  we  uliould  l)c  liiipiiicr  if  wo  moved,  ami  that  he  ndvlscd  it.  He  advised  tho  imtioii 
to  "JO  mid  look  U)r  ii  piece  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  tlie  3Iississi|)pi,  where  they 
niiirht  prosper  and  <rrow,  and  Ix^  a  fri'i'at  peoi)le.  He  said,  that  when  tiiey  liad  selected 
it.  ho  wonltl  reet)nniiend  to  Congress  to  give  it  to  tiieni. 

Joinison  saiil  the  AVar  Secretary  had  written  to  him,  that  the  Indians  were  poor 
and  miserahle,  and  in  want  of  every  thing.  And  what  made  them  su?  it  was  becansu 
they  were  surrounded  ly  tho  whiles,  and  they  were  the  cause  of  it  —  tiiat  he  had 
looked  towards  liio  (Ireat  Sjjirit,  thinking  he  would  throw  some  great  calamity  on  tho 
whites  for  it.  That  tho  whites  eaino,  with  thi'ir  families,,  fast  upon  tho  Indian  lamls, 
and  that  they  grow  so  rapidly,  that  they  shoved  tho  Indians  olV  their  lands.  1'liat  ho 
jiitied  them,  and  was  tryiu'-i'  to  do  something  for  them.  That  ho  wished  to  give  thorn 
lands  that  would  l)o  always  their  own.  where  they  would  never  he  molested,  and  would 
live  on  for  over,  and  grow  to  ho  a  big  and  happy  nation.  Ho  said,  this  is  what  tiio 
Si'crotary  of  AVar  said,  since  he  had  taken  his  place.     (Iieforring  to  Mr.  IJarhour.) 

A  eoinicil  was  called.  Some  of  tho  old  chii'l's  opi^isod  going,  saying  they  could  not 
live  on  the  now  lands.  ]$ut  many  of  the  joung  chii'fs  said  it  was  hotter  to  take  hold 
of  the  words  sent  to  them,  and  agreed  to  go.  They  called  themselves  the  young  hand. 
1  joined  them,  and  yim  so"  me  here  a  suppliant  before  you. 

When  wo  left  Wapokenotta,  .Tohnson  furnished  us  with  ton  barrels  of  Hour,  and  meat 
for  l()ur  days.  Ho  gave  us  twenty  horses,  fort\'  saddles  and  bridles,  twenty-one  rillos, 
jjowdor.  and  lead,  and  clothing  for  our  men,  wonu'u,  and  children.  Mo  sent  two  men 
with  us.  Hoderick  and  Parks,  to  taki-  care  of  us  when  we  were  in  want,  and  to  assist 
us  in  finding  our  horses,  wlii'u  wo  slioidd  lo«e  any.  At  Conner's,  wo  wore  fia-nished 
by  Koderick  with  six  hogs,  and  one  thousand  pounds  of  Hour.  At  A'inceinios,  six 
barrels  of  Hour,  and  two  Iiarrels  ol"  salt.  Tlieso  were  furnished  by  the  men  .Tohnson 
sent  with  us.  lloderick  came  to  Kudiarrass  llivor.  and  Park  as  far  as  Little  Wabasli. 
We  were  delayed  by  sickness  iind  loss  of  horses.  Wo  have  made  all  good  haste.  We 
luivc  got  tiius  far.  You  see  us  bei()re  you.  Wo  h()[ie  to  get  to  the  land  where  wo  will 
all  live  happy,  and  which  will  never  l>e  taken  from  us.  There  are  now  with  ns  two 
innidred  persons,  who  have  taker,  the  road  recommended  by  our  Father,  and  fifty-five 
who  started  just  before  us,  and  who  are  now  in  this  country.  One  of  our  number, 
who  went  back,  and  has  just  rotunied,  reports  fiftv-livo  more  who  wi'i'o  to  start  imme- 
diately, and  whom  wo  sufipose  will  soon  be  hero.  There  will  bo  left  at  Wapakanata 
one  lunulrod  and  sovonty-eight. 

Jolins(m  said,  on  our  cpiitting  Ohio,  that  ho  would  give  us  a  piece  of  .advice.  That 
there  was  a  largo  and  wide  road,  and  on  that  road  there  wore  painted  lioards  liung  up, 
anil  a  rofio  to  jiull  us  in.  That  we  must  not  look  at  these  boards,  but  jiass  by  theui, 
and  not  do  as  our  grandfatlK'rs  tho  Delawares  did  —  they  looked  at  these  boards,  they 
wore  drawn  in.  anil  lost  their  hor,<es,  and  a  groat  deal  oi'  property;  but  to  go  straight 
forward,  and  wo  should  find  friends  who  would  bo  glad  to  see  us.     If  you  follow  my 
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advice,  lie  said,  thoy  will  give  you  a  little  treat  when  you  are  thirsty.  You  will  find 
frii'iids  whore  you  are  going.  You  will  have  another  lather  (superintendent)  over 
you,  who  will  treat  you  well,  and  not  suffer  your  women  and  children  to  want.  You 
shall  be  paid  for  your  improvements,  and  what  you  leave  behind.  Governor  Cass  is 
not  now  here  to  refer  to ;  but  where  you  are  going  Governor  Cass  has  the  same  autho- 
rity, and  ho  will  see  that  you  get  the  value  of  your  improvements,  and  the  hogs,  corn, 
kettle.s,  ploughs,  axes,  &c.,  you  have  left  behind.  Some  of  us  had  orchards  —  most  of 
us  had  cattle  and  farming  utensils.  Molest  nolx)dy  on  the  way.  Touch  nothing  that 
does  not  belong  to  you. 

This  is  tlie  reason  of  our  journey.  You  see  us  as  we  move  to  the  land.  We  have 
suffered  on  the  way.  We  are  in  want.  Pity  us,  and  aid  us.  And  let  us  know  if  we 
shall  be  paid  for  those  things  left  behind. 
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GExVEUAL  Ax\ALYSIS  OF  TITLE  VII. 
TITLE  VII.,  LET.  A..  VOL.  II.     [I.^t  P.vikk.] 

1.  Maiidaiis. 

2.  Pontiac  Manuscript  —  a  Journal  kp])t  l>y  a  Civilian  within  the  Fort,  during  the  Sipgc  of 

Potroit,  liy  tlio  Confi'ilcratc  lTi<liaiis,  in  ITii:!. 
o.  Traditionary  <ileani.>(  i'roni  tlic  Island  of  llayti  (the  ancient  San  Domingo)  of  Anaeoana, 
the  unfortunate  Queen  of  tlie  Caribs. 


TITLE  VII.,  LET.  R,  VOL.  III.     [I'd  P.meu.] 

1.  Strength  of  the  upper  Posts  of  ITT^i,  from  a  Manuscript  found  in  his  own  Hand-writing, 

among  the  Pajiers  of  James  Madison. 

2.  Memoranda  of  a  Journey  in  the  Western  Parts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  17S,'>. 

]iy  Lewis  Prantz  —  from  the  Original  MSS. 

3.  Relation  of  the  A'oyages  and  Adventures  of  a  Merchant  Voyager,  in  the  Indian  Territo- 

ries of  North  America,  in  17S:>.    Py  John  Baptiste  Perrault.     From  the  unpublished 
MSS. 

TITLE  VI L,  LET.  C.  VOL.  IV.     [r.i)  Pai-ek.] 

1.  Diary  of  Matthew  Clarkson  on  a  Commercial  Excursion  West  of  the  AUeghanics,  in  17(iO. 

From  the  Original  MSS. 

2.  Passages  of  the  Incidents  of  a  Tour  in  the  Semi-Alpine  Region  traversed  by  De  Soto, 

in  1<>42,  West  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  the  Original  Journal,     Py  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft.     [Deferred  from  Vol.  III.] 

3.  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  in  1737,  from  Tolpehocken,  in  Pennsylvania,  through  the  Forests 

to  Onondaga,  the  Seat  of  the  Irofiuois  Power  in  New  York.    Py  Conrad  Wiser,  Esq., 
Indian  Agent  and  Provincial  Interpreter.     From  the  translated  MSS. 

4.  Remarks  concerning  the  Savages  of  North  America,  in  the  European  Magazine,  Vol.  VI., 

A.  P.  17S4.     Py  Dr.  P.  Franklin. 

5.  Seneca  Traditions  of  the  Era  of  the  Revolutionary  War.     By  Aslicr  Tyler. 
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[Tliin  title  cmlirnces  liricf  ami  pcrsoniil  incinoraiula  of  exploratory  journeys  in  the  Indian  country, 
and  other  papers,  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  here  first  publijihed  from 
the  original  uiunuscrijits.] 

SY.NOrSlS  OF   PAPERS. 

1.  Diary  of  Matthew  C'larkson,  West  of  tlic  Allephanies,  in  17'!t».     Com.  by  W.  Duane,  Esq. 
•J.  I'assajies  of  a  Tour  in  the  Country  of  tlie  (Jsages,  traversed  liy  |)e  Soto  in  l.')42.      Hy  II.  U.  S. 
;!.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  i'eiinsylvania  to  Ononda};a,  in  IT^iT.     IJy  Conrad  Wiser,  Ksfj. 
■i.   Keniarks  conceniinf;  the  Savages  of  North  .Vmeriea.     I5y  Dr.  15.  Franklin. 
;").  Traditions  of  the  Scnecas  respecting  the  Itattle  of  Uriskany,  and  the  Massacre  of  ♦Vyomiiig  — 
jirandt  exonerated.     By  Asher  Tyler. 


1.     DIARY   (»F   MATTHKW  C  LARK  SOX,   WKST  OF  TIIK 
ALLEGHAXIKS,   IN    17CG. 

Tiir.  author  of  lliis  (liary  was,  iit  tlio  diitc  of  it,  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
noted  conuneivial  liouses  of  tlie  city  of  IMiiladelphia;  a  linn  which  carried  on  the  fiir- 
trade  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Missis.-iipiii  valii'V,  making  its  head-cjnarters  at  Fort 
Cliartre.'',  in  "the  Ilhuois."  Seven  ^ears  onl}'  had  elapsed  at  the  (hite  of  liis  jonrnal, 
afti-r  the  taking  of  Qiieln^c  and  tiie  conseiiuent  fall  of  Canada,  but  not  more  than  four 
or  live  since  tlie  surrender,  by  the  French,  of  the  western  posts.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
till  17G4,  that  Col.  IJoncjuet  penelrateil  with  an  army,  to  the  banks  of  the  Mu.skingum, 
and  brought  the  principal  western  Indians  to  terms;  rendering  it  safe  for  merchants 
and  business  men  to  visit  that  newly-acquired  region.  The  Rritish  Hag  had  been 
successively  hoisted  on  forts  Pitt,  Vincennes,  Massac,  Chartres,  and  Detroit,  and  the 
tribes  who  had,  in  170.'],  been  led  by  that  iiold  and  energetic  leader,  Pontiac,  to  com- 
bine for  resistance  against  English  authority,  still  looked  with  distrust  and  suspicion 
on  the  Kngli.sh  and  Americans,  whenever  they  appeared  west  of  the  line  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 
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Mr.  Clarksoii.  who  was  siihst'ijiu'iitly  Miiyor  oi' Philiidelpliia,  wns  tlion  a  joinif?  tnnii, 
anil  imjiri'j'sos  llu"  iviulor  as  liavinj'  luvn  a  boltl,  sliivwd,  ohstTviiifr,  and  ollective  agoiit 
ill  tlii'sc  curly  (ipcrations.  wliiih  lio  appi-ars  to  havo  carriod  IVom  Fort  Pitt,  by  tlio  line 
of  ill.'  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  Fort  Cliartros,  tlio  tlii'n  military  and  civil  capital 
of  Illinois.'  His  notes,  thongli  made  for  no  higher  purpose  than  to  refresh  his  own 
nieniorv  on  main  points,  and  to  give  the  (inn  an  outline  of  his  transactions,  are 
valiiahle.  as  emliracini;  the  current  inn)rpssions  of  the  times  on  the  topics  noticed.  As 
such,  they  Irtouic  valuable  materials  for  olttaining  a  correct  view  of  the  perio<l,  and 
such  as  cannot  but  be  nought  hereafter  with  avidity.  It  is  with  this  impression  that 
the  prior  papers  under  this  head  (Topical  History)  Iiave  lieen  })ublished ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  comprise  an  important  part  of  these  illustrations  of  the 
Indian  history. 

'•  WtdDCfuhtji,  An;/.  G//(,  17GG.  —  Set  olT  from  Philadelphia  between  six  and  seven 
o'clock.  Mr.  Robert  Levers  accompanied  me  to  the  (cMry,  where  I  ttxik  leave  of  him, 
and  proceeded  with  my  servant.     On  the  road,  al)i)ut  hall-past  one,  lx>fore  I  came  to 

the  sign  of  the ,  met  a  wagon,  loaded  with  .skins,  Ixdonging  to  Joseph  Simons. 

At  the  sign  of  the  Spread  Eagle  found  a  wagon,  loaded  with  pork,  going  for  the  King's 
n.-ic  to  Fort  Pitt;  and  a  little  after,  Tuet  three  wagons  loaded  with  skins  from  Pittsburg, 
for  Dr.  IJond.  Overtook  Samuel  Young  aljont  ten  o'clock;  at  twelve,  got  to  George 
Ashton's,  twenty-three  miles  from  Piiiladelphia,  and  dined  there.  Met  a  wagon  loaded 
with  skins  from  Virginia,  for  Samuel  Purviance.  Overtook  our  four  Germantowa 
wagons  about  twentv-six  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  Capt.  Moore's  people  about  a 
mile  further.     Lodged  at  the  Ship,  thirty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Tlntrxday,  An;/.  Ith. — Mounted  at  lialf-j)ast  five.  Breakfasted  at  Miller's,  forty-seven 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Met  three  wagon-loads  of  skins  from  Fort  Pitt,  for  Baynton, 
Wharton,  and  Morgan.  The  wagoners  inform  me  that  the  nails  left  by  Donolly  at 
Bedford,  are  forwarded  on  pack-horses  I)y  ^Ir.  Morton.  Overtook  three  wagons  loaded 
with  pork  for  Fort  Pitt.  Stojjped  at  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's,  ten  miles  from  last 
stay,  and  dined  there.  Here  I  met  three  wagons  with  skins,  for  William  W'est,  from 
Pittsi)urg.     Got  to  Lancaster  in  the  evening.     Lodged  at  Joseph  Bond's. 

Ffuhii/.  Av;i.  Sf/i.  —  Breakfasted  at  Jo.seph  Bond's;  got  his  bond  for  .£"0,  the  money 
due  from  him  to  me.  Wrote  to  my  wife  and  sent  her  the  bond.  Articles  of  agree- 
ment with  Baynton,  Wharton,  and  Morgan,  and  articles  with  Duffield  and  Ilillegos, 
inclosed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Miles.  At  eight  o'clock  left  Lancaster,  and  at  half-past  eleven 
crossed  the  Suscpiehannah,  at  Wright's  Feny.  Was  forty  minutes  in  crossing  over. 
Dined  at  the  Ferry,  and  at  Rundown  arrived  at  Yorktown.  Put  up  at  Greljcr's.  An 
extremely  hot  day. 


'  St.  Louis  wuii  fuuadcd  by  LcclaJe,  iu  17G1. 
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Suliirihii/,  Am/.  Qfli.  —  Mounted  at  six  o'clork.  Travelled  over  a  very  liilly.  inoiiii- 
tainons  roiid.  Crossed  (Jonowiij^ii  (.'reek,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  found  nivself  no  iin'tlier 
tlian  lilleen  uiile.s  from  York,  at  Stevenson's  tavern,  which  is  half-way  hetweeu  York 
and  Carlisle.  Hero  Mr.  Spear  overtook  nie.  Rode  in  company  with  him  to  Carlisle, 
where  wo  arrived  about  lour  o'clock.     Put  up  at  Pollock's. 

Snndiii/,  Aiiij.  H)t/t. — Went  to  Mr.  Steele's  meeting.     Heard  him  preach. 

Miiiiilini,  All;/,  lll/i.  —  Was  at  meeting  again  this  morning.  In  the  afternoon  went 
to  visit  (Jol.  Armstrong.  Had  a  long  conversation  with  him  ahout  tlie  Ohio  .scheme  of 
Mr.  Hazard,  which  ho  did  not  seem  entirely  to  approve  of. 


I'lundiii/,  Alt;/.  I2tli. — 1  swapped  my  portmanteau-horse  with  Alexander  I^laiue  llir  a 
stronger  horse,  and  drew  an  order  in  his  favor  on  llaynton,  Wharton,  and  Morgan,  Ilir 
seven  dollars,  the  boot  agreed  on.  At  half-past  11  o'ehnk,  .set  oil'  in  company  witli 
Ik-njamin  Kendall  and  son.  Dined  at  Shippensburg  about  4  o'clock.  Here  I  met  with 
Mr.  Hobert  Cummings,  going  to  Philadelphia,  by  whom  I  wrote  to  15.,  W.,  and  M.,  and 
informed  them  that  Mr.  Duncan  had  purchased  thirty  head  of  cattle  for  them,  wiiich 
wonlil  .set  olf  for  Fort  Pitt,  to-morrow,  or  next  dav,  iit  farthest.  1  wrote  them  likewise 
this  morning  from  Carlisle,  and  to  Mrs.  Clarkson.  Lel't  the  letters  at  Pollock's  to  be 
forwarded.  1  desired  Mr.  Cunnnings  to  take  them  with  him  if  they  wei-o  not  gone 
Ix'fore  he  got  to  Carlisle.  AV^eut  as  far  as  James  Finley's,  seven  miles  from  Shippens- 
burg, and  lodged  there. 

WithwsiJdi/,  An;/.  V>f/i. —  Set  oft"  at  ")  o'clock.  Breakfasted  at  Campbell's,  ten  miles 
from  Finley's.  Met  eleven  horse-loads  of  skins  for  the  company  at  Conegojig  Creek. 
At  the  Dmnt  Cabins,  overtook  thirty-two  hor.se-loads  of  tlour,  going  to  Fort  Pitt,  for 
the  king's  use,  from  Mr.  Thomp.sou  and  Mr.  Blane.  Three  miles  fiu'ther,  mot  live 
horse-loads  of  skins,  for  the  company,  from  Pitt.  At  5  o'clock,  arrived  at  Bird's,  at 
Littleton.  This  day's  journey  has  been  extremely  tedious  and  fatiguing.  The  road 
from  where  we  set  off  in  the  morning,  except  the  first  ten  mile.s,  was  nothing  but  hills, 
mountains,  and  stones,  mitil  you  pass  the  Burnt  Cabins,  where  it  is  toleral)le,  though 
hilly.  At  Littleton,  are  four  .soldiers  posted,  who  have  Ijeeu  there  above  nine  months. 
This  day,  came  thirty-lbiu*  miles. 
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T/nirmhii/,  Ati;/.  iilli.  —  Set  olf  at  half-past  o  o'clock,  at  eight  got  to  the  ftxit  of  Side- 
ling Hill,  and  got  breakfast.  Dined  at  the  crossings  of  the  Juniata.  Goi  to  Bedford 
in  the  morning  and  put  up  at  George  Wot)ds.  Enquired  here  after  the  provisions  Mr. 
Wharton  had  engaged  Captain  Line  to  purchase  for  the  company.  Found  he  had 
lK)ught  lifteen  barrels  of  pork  here,  w  inch  was  sent  oH"  in  three  wagons,  and  nine  barrels 
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of  jKirk  lio  hoiijrlit  at  Tjijronior,  wliicli  nrc  to  Im>  forwnnliMl  wlicn  tlip  wiigons  rctmii 
IVdiii    Kurt    I'itt. 

/■'/•/(/«(//,  All;/,  i'tl/i. — This  (lay,  lialti'd  at  lU-iU'onl  to  ri-st  iiiysi-lfand  Iioi'm-s.  Kntcri'il 
into  an  ajriX'oment  with  fioorgo  Woods  about  five  trnctfl  of  hind,  thivc  of  tlioni  in  Cnm- 
iK'rland  valli'V,  alniut  si'vcntoi'u  iniK's  from  llfdtind  on  tlii'  road  to  Fort  ('nnilu'iland — 
one  on  tht-  waters  of  Dinining's  ('nn'k,  abont  thivo  niilos  to  the  north-t'Mst  of  lU'iiford. 
and  oni'  otliiT  in  Woodovk  valley,  alnait  forty  niilos  north  of  Jk'dford,  and  two  niih'S 
wost  of  Standinj;  Stone — anionnting  together  to  ISOK  acres,  one  half  of  which  i  am  to 
have  on  paying  liiin  X'JO  thri'o  months  after  they  are  warranted  and  aeeepted  at  the 
Surveyor's  olliee ;  iirovided  Edward  Dnllield.  of  Philadelphia,  agrees  thereto  in  that 
tinu'.  Was  obliged  to  borri>w  of  (leorge  Wood,  t':!  lOv..  to  assist  the  batteaii\-nien  on 
to  the  fort,  as  they  had  spent  all  theii'  money.  Drew  an  t)rder  on  ]\.,  W.,  and  M.,  in 
favor  of  WiMid,  for  it. 

S(iliir<f(ii/.  An;/.  IG///.  —  Set  off  at  !•  o'eloek  on  my  jonrney.  Hated  at  the  WhA  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  at  Iliggin's.  On  the  hills,  met  a  party  of  Indians  encamped, 
gathering  and  drying  huckleberries,  inider  the  command  of  Captain  Green,  a  noted 
villain,  dot  to  Atkins",  at  Stony  (.'reek,  and  liMlged  there  —  a  most  scandalous  dirty 
bouse,  or  rather,  hog-sty.     Was  almost  devoured  with  (leas. 
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Sit)i<l<ii/.  An;/.  Mill. — Mounted  l)y  daybreak,  and  proceeded  ten  miles  to  Mr.  Mahon'fl 
and  bated.  Dined  at  Legonier  at  ]$onjoin'"s,  and  got  to  William  Proctor's  at  Twelve 
Mile  Run,  and  Iwlged  there.  Proctor  gave  mc  a  location  of  .some  land,  as  on  the  other 
end  of  this  book,  (see  also  a  memorandum  of  sonic  land  I  rode  over,  that  begins  at 
the  Nine  Mile  Hun  from  liegonier.) 

Moiiihiy,  Aiitj.  IS//*. — Proceeded  on  and  baited  at  Byerly's,  at  Bushy  Run.     Stopped 

again  at  the  crossings  of  Turtle  Creek,  at ,  and  dined  there.     Alx)ut  a  mile  after 

passing  the  Hrst  crossing  of  this  creek,  you  p.iss  through  the  finest  land  I  ever  saw, 
being  a  continuous  lx)ttom,  prodigiously  rich,  covered  with  ItK-ust,  black  walnut,  &c., 
and  continues  of  that  (piality  until  after  I  passed  the  house  where  I  dined.  (!ot  to 
Fort  Pitt  just  after  dark,  was  stowed  away  in  a  snuill  crib,  on  blankets,  in  company 
with  lleas  and  bugs,  and,  of  course,  si)ent  a  night  not  the  most  comfortable.  As  .soon 
as  I  arrived,  1  waited  on  Capt.  William  Murray,  connnander  of  the  garrison,  and 
delivered  his  letters. 

Tiie.tddi/,  Aiiij.  Idlh.  —  Took  a  walk  to  the  .shiivyards.  Found  four  Iwats  finished 
and  in  the  water,  and  three  more  on  the  stocks;  business  going  on  bri.«kly.  Met  with 
Maj.  Murray,  who  had  Iieen  at  the  store  to  wait  upon  nie  with  an  in\itati(jn  to  diuo 
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with  liiiii  tcwlay.  Was  cxtrciiii'ly  |M>liti'  luul  dIiUlmiil';  tiK)k  luo  into  tlic  fort.  I 
ivijiK'.stcil  lio  wiiiild  i;ivi'  iinlris  to  tlic  fillers  nut  to  trn-^t  iiny  ol'  onr  [icoidc,  wliicii  lie 
vi'iy  ri'iiilily  promisfd.  Dincil  with  Iiini  iit  the  nu'ss-roDni.  in  coniimny  with  (iijit. 
IK'hK'iivis,  Licnts.  M'Coy,  M'lnlosii,  Charles  iind  (li'or|ii'  (Irani.  Ihill,  Dr.  MnnlocU, 
nnd  .Mr.  -MCU'ij^an  tho  cliaphiiu  —  the  olliccrs  in  garrison  at  this  post.  Maj.  .Mnrray 
ofll-n'd  nic  a  room  in  thi-  barracks,  wiiich  1  aocciitcd  ol'.  dodj^cil  tliis  night  in  Mr. 
.Toiiu  Ht'id's  room,  tlic  Commissarv. 


\Vi(liii.s,l,ii/,  Aiiij.  llUl/t.  —  Tiiis  day  wrote  k-lters  to  the  (!omi)any,  (.sec  copy  thereof.) 
and  to  Mr.  Dntlield  ahout  tlie  hinds  of  (i.  Wood,  and  to  Mrs.  Clarkson.  Dined,  or, 
rat lier,  endeavored  to  eat,  at  the  store  —  dirty  heyond  enihu'ance,  witliont  tiie  least 
iiecoi^.sary  ntensil  or  convenience.     liodged  in  m_v  new  apartment. 

Thio'mhii/,  All;/.  lil«/. — Kat  a  howl  of  niillv  and  liread  at  the  store.  Sent  my  letti'rs 
liy  Steele  and  Armstrong,  two  hattean\-men,  who  went  down  with  Mr.  Jennings.  Sent 
the  horses  hy  them  to  (leorge  Wood's,  at  ]{edli)rd,  with  directions  to  sell  them  for 
acconnt  of  tlie  comjiany.  .Mr.  M'Intosh  sent  his  <'ompliments  to  me  t<j  dine  with  him 
to-day,  which  1  did  at  the  mess;  and,  as  is  the  custom  at  Fort  I'itt,  ,siii)i)ed  there  also. 

Fn'iliii/,  Aiiij.  "I'll/. —  Mreakfasli'd  with  Mr.  M'Coy.  Dined  in  my  room  on  \ictnals 
from  Mr.  J'iety,  conductor  of  the  train,  \vho  is  to  sujjply  me  as  often  as  I  have  occasion. 
Emi)loyed  this  day  principally  in  protracting  a  draught  of  tlie  Ohio  from  .Mr.  Ramsay's 
Journal.  Afternoon,  rode  witii  Maj.  Murray,  Mr.  M'Coy.  Mr.  Charles  (!rant,  and  Dr. 
Mm'dock,  to  Mr.  Croghan's  place,  ahout  four  miles  from  the  fort,  iij)  tlie  Allegiiany,  a 
most  excellent  piece  of  land  or  I'ich  hottom,  extending  all  along  from  the  fort  to  this 
j)lacc,  and  is  hounded  hy  a  ridge  of  hills,  at  the  distance  of  oneHpiarler  to  tiiree-(piarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  river.  AI)ove  this  place  of  Mr.  Croghan's.  at  —  miles  distance,  is 
an  Indian  settlement  of  the  Mingoes.  (_)n  our  return,  found  Kayasliata,  a  Seneca  chief, 
who  had  been  with  Mr.  Jennings  to  the  Illinois,  ri'turned  with  a  packet  from  the 
connnander  at  Fort  Chartres,  for  Maj.  Murray,  in  which  was  one  ftr  .Messrs.  Raynton, 
Wharton,  and  Morgan,  which  1  took  care  of  Find,  hy  the  a(I\  ices,  that  [jrovisions  are 
very  scarce  and  dear.  Indian  Hour  i'j  sterling  per  hundred,  and  (U'dinary  buffalo 
jixeat  three  shillings  Pennsylvania  money  per  pound.  The  French  on  the  ojiposite  side 
of  the  river  in  plenty  —  prospect  of  line  crops  —  Indians  somewhat  unruly.  The 
Ontdwawies  had  taken  a  soldier  pri.soner  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  fort. 
Kayasliata  and  his  party  had  been  after  them  and  di.scovered  their  tracks,  l)ut  could 
not  come  uj)  with  them.  The  letters  li  1st  of  June.  Supped  with  the  oflicers.  Ciu.<t 
left  this  night. 

tSdliinhi'/.  All!/.  2l](I.  —  Breakfasted  at  the  store  on  bread  and  milk.  Wrote  to  the 
company,  informing  them  of  the  arrival  of  the  packet  from  the  Illinoi,^.     Wrote  also 
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to  Mrs.  ClarkxoM  ami  Mr.  IIill»'}:aH,  apolo^ri/.inj^  for  liavinii;  Dix-iicd  ;i  letter  to  Iiiiii  (roin 
.Mr.  .leiiiiiii^s.  Kiielosed  lii.s  letter  in  mine.  Dined  at  my  room.  Al'ternooii  went 
down  to  the  r<lii|)-vard,  and  I'ound  tliat  S.  Yoiiiil'  liad  a|)iir(>[iriated  one  of  tlie  lidat.^t  to 
his  uwn  n.se,  and  had  jriveii  the  I'ariienter  directions  to  finisli  lier  with  a  eal)in  and 
other  aeeonnnoihitions  to  liis  own  I'aney,  without  liavinj;  consulted  or  given  mo  the  least 
intinuitioM  of  his  design.  I  told  tlie  carpenter  (Welsh)  that  I  did  not  understand  that 
aiiv  of  the  boats  were  to  have  cidiins.  hut  to  Ik'  linished  agreeably  to  the  directions 
they  had  reieived  from  Mr.  Wharton.  Young  very  jiertly  tolil  me  that  I  had  notliing  to 
."^ay  to  that  l)oat,  and  told  the  cariienter  not  to  mind,  &c..  Iiut  to  go  on  as  he  iiad  directed 
him,  for  that  he  was  in  no  way  imiler  my  direction.  I  thought  it  necessaiy,  as  my 
autiiority  was  thus  i>ul)licly  struck  at,  Itefore  a  nuinlxT  of  workmen,  to  order  Wel.«li 
to  go  on  us  he  had  with  the  bouts  already  built,  lijr  that  I  would  have  no  calans  built 
to  any.  Young,  however,  thought  proper  to  continue  to  contradict  tliosi'  orders,  and 
Welsh  went  and  brouglit  to  me  his  Articles  of  Agreement  with  the  ('ompany,  ami 
desired  me  to  read  them,  which,  after  I  had  done,  I  desired  to  know  what  he  woidd 
have  me  particularly  remark  in  tiiem.  He  said  that  his  contract  was  exitired,  and 
desired  a  discharge.  1  enipiired  how  it  happi'Ued,  that  at  tills  time  he  should  insist 
upon  a  discharge,  when  he  had  said  nothing  of  it  l^'fore;  to  which  he  coidd  return  no 
satisfactory  answer,  an<l  went  to  his  work.  I  fuid  Young  is  a  relation  of  his,  and  .seems 
to  havp  iutluence  over  him.  I  consulted  ('ai)tain  .'•^uiith  and  Mr.  Irwin  on  the  t)ccasion, 
who  think  tliat  no  alteration  slioukl  be  made  to  the  plan  on  which  the  other  boat.s  are 
fniishcd,  without  my  consent.  Had  Young  advi.sed  with  me  aljout  making  accommo- 
dations different  from  the  rest,  I  should  have  made  no  objection  to  anything  rea.son- 
able;  but  as  he  has  publicly  called  in  question  the  charge  with  which  I  am  entrusted 
by  the  (Company,  I  think  it  for  their  interest  that  it  nhould  appear  whose  directions 
are  to  be  observeil,  lest  nnarchy  ensue.  Supped  at  my  room  on  bread  and  milk.  Mr. 
M'Coy  and  I  went  into  the  Mononghahehi  to  wash.  The  water  ruse  about  a  foot  by 
the  rains. 

Siniihiij,  Aii<j.'l\tli.  —  Breakfasted  in  my  room.  Went  and  heanl  Mr.  M'Cleggan 
preach  to  the  soldiers  in  Kmc — but  little  edilied.  He  preaches  alternately  one  Sunday 
in  that  language,  and  the  next  in  English.  Dined  in  my  room,  and  supped  with  the 
mess.     A  little  rain  at  night. 

Monduji,  A  til/,  'loth.  —  Delivered  the  letters  from  the  Illinois  witli  tho.se  I  wrote  to 
the  connnanding  ollicer,  to  forward  In-  the  E.xpres.s,  who  sots  off  directly  with  the 
montidy  returns.  They  are  forwarded  by  ,«oldiers  to  Shii)pensburg,  where  tiiey  are  \mi 
in  the  post-oHice.  and  forwarded  to  Philadelphia.  Tiie  returns  are  made  u[)  the  21  th 
of  every  month.  Kayashata  came  to  see  me,  with  Mitchell  the  interpreter.  I  en(|uired 
of  him  whetiier  he  would  be  willing  to  go  down  with  me  to  Fort  Chaitres.     He  .said 
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lie  hiul  111)  nhjcctioii,  lint  tliat  lu'  iniist  first  K"  t*"*!  '*^'<'  '''>*  rumil.V  ivt  tin*  Wliitc  Miiij;!) 
town,  anil  li(!  wtinlil  ffy  nnil  wnrm  tlio  liciirtH  of  his  niition,  luiil  kmtw  Imw  tliin^rs  h*iioil 
with  liicni ;  liir  tiiis  i)iir|>iisi',  hr  wanted  a  conplt'  ol"  Imttli's  of  rnni,  fur  wiiiih  I  ri'li'iri'il 
him  tit  tlio  Major.  He  says  that  tla-  Indians  aiun^  tho  river  arc  IVicniUy,  oxrept  the 
Ontilwawies,  who  endeavor  to  make  uneasiness,  lie  will  inform  me  what  passes  amonj^ 
his  people,  a."*  soon  as  he  returns,  whiili  will  lie  shortly,  nreakfasti'd  with  Dortor 
Mnnloek  in  his  room.  This  niornin;:'.  Ill'teen  horses  with  llonr.  from  Captain  Fiine, 
arrived.  Wei^rh  U'*  ewt.  Dined  with  the  mess  —  employed  frreat  part  of  the  day  in 
drawini;  the  Ohio.  Arterniion,  alnint  six  o'eloek.  a  shower  from  the  south-east.  The 
river  is  alniut  two  feet  hiirher.  than  when  I  eanie  here.  There  apjiears  ti>  have  fidlen 
some  ipiantity  of  rain  towards  tlu"  upper  |iarts  of  tiie  rivers,  thonuh  little  at  this  pliice. 
This  day  and  yesterday  very  hot ;  liiid  a  eonsideralile  disappointment  in  hreakinj;'  jny 
thermometer,  whieh  Iiap|iened  some  how  or  other  on  the  road  coming'  up.  Iiy  throwing; 
my  portmanteau  down  with  too  miieh  violence,  as  I  suppose.     Su[iped  with  the  mess. 

Tiiisi/iii/,  All;/.  ]Hil/i.  —  IJreakfasted  in  my  room.  Employed  drawinji  the  Ohio. 
Dined  in  Mr.  Heed's  room.  In  the  afternoon  reeeivod  letters  from  Mrs.  Clarkson.  and 
from  the  Company,  liy  Kenneily,  and  four  other  men,  who  are  eonu-  up  for  the  liatteau 
serviee.  The  river  still  eontinued  to  rise.  Desired  Captain  Smith  to  ha\e  the  liatteaux 
that  are  sunk  cleared  from  the  water,  that  we  may  lie;jin  to  load  to-morrow  moniiu;:. 
A  ilisputi-  hapjiened  this  evi'uinjr  lietween  two.  Smith  and  James  Tull.  the  carpenter, 
at  which  the  latti'r  was  so  nmch  i-hafrriued,  that  he  .xeemed  heiit  on  i(uittinfi  the  woik, 
and  fjoinj;  oil"  for  Philadelphia.  Su[)ped  with  the  oliicc's.  A  eonsideralile  quantity  of 
rain  has  fallen. 


Wtiliiisihii/,  Ah;/.  27l/i.  —  liose  early  this  mornin;.'.  Found  it  rainin^^  a  constant 
rain.  AVent  alU'r  the  liatteau.x  —  found  them  liailed  out.  Clot  the  liatteau-men  tofie- 
ther,  to  heuin  to  load.  Turned  out  a  numlier  of  casks  of  llijuor  for  the  pur[)ose — then, 
and  not  till  then,  was  I  informed  that  there  were  no  rudder-irons  fixed  to  the  lioat.s, 
nor  any  made.  This  ohliLa'd  me  to  delay  the  loadinu'.  Went  with  Vauuhan  tlu; 
carpenter  to  a  smith,  and  liespoke  some,  which  he  is  to  finish  immediately.  A  ^reat 
nejiiect  this.  Am  very  apprehensive  of  losinj;'  the  advantaiic  of  this  IVi'sliet.  A  ^reat 
jmrt  of  the  car^io  not  yet  arrived — no  ropi's  for  painters  liere.  and  no  pros[)eet  of  lieinj^ 
alile  to  supply  this  delect.  Set  the  cooper  to  trinnniui.'  the  earj^o.  Dined  with  the 
mess  —  was  employed  in  getting  things  ready  for  loading. 

Tfitii'fiilii!/,  All;/.  '2Slh. — Began  early  to  load  the  boats,  and  completed  tlieni  this  day. 
Set  Inikers  to  work  to  have  some  biscuit  Hir  the  jieople  that  are  going  down.  Much 
troubled  with  a  set  of  unruly  iellows  of  hatteau.\-men. 


Frhhiij,  Aiiij.  2'Jt/i. — Wrote  to  Mr.  Morgan,  and  prepared  the  bills  of  lading,  &e.,  lor 
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tlio  cnr;!(i«'s  in  tlic  two  iMiittH.  A|)|)i)iiit«Ml  .hilin  Irwin  tu  liiivo  tlic  ciiri'  ol'  iIhh  tit'cl.  iiinl 
I'iil  Kcinit'ilv  to  ^•(l>l■r  the  otlicr  iNiiit.  With  ^rciit  liilliciiltv  piiMMiitMl  miicJi  iifcoHKiiiii-H 
iiM  were  wanting.'  to  m'ihI  tlictii  otV.  DIiumI  in  my  nnnn.  At  liiill'  |iiir«t  timr  o'cltN'k 
Hlii|i|i('ti  oil'  tlif  Ixjiit^,  witli  a  ruvoritltlo  current,  and  plenty  ol' water.     Sii|i|h'iI  with  the 


nie.-^M. 


Siliinfii//,  Am/.  "Of/i. — llreakliistetl  at  the  store.  Atteniled  at  the  count injr-hoiiw. 
where  (.'a|>tain  Murray  had  a  conver^<ation  with  Kaya^'hata.  the  White  Minp).  and 
Hundry  other  Six  Nation  cliiel's.  Tiiey  allowed  a  i'on|ile  of  ^<lrin;i■<  of  wani|>uni.  whirli 
they  >aid  Mr.  Cro^dian  had  dcliveri'd  at  Sioto.  and  (whiili)  were  ^elll  to  liie  Indians 
of  liie  Six  NatioUN  that  are  Mttled  alioiit  the  Ohio,  der<irin^  them  to  he  slmn^',  and  >il 
ctill  till  he  returned.  These  ntriiif^.M  thi-y  ."<aid  they  had  accepted  ;  and  as  they  had 
enj.'a;.'cd  not  to  stir,  desired  t'aptain  Muiray  to  iMrnisii  tiiciri  witli  some  powdi'r  and 
lead.  iS:c. 

Tiicy  liki'wise  cnn\er.>'cd  alioiil  the  wiiilc  pcuple  « iio  are  sfttlfd  on  ihcii'  lands  at 
ISed  Stmie  Creek,  of  which  thc\  li:)d  I'nrmerly  complained,  and  \\liom  Captain  Minray 
had  sent  to  remove,  hut  was  prevented  hy  some  oi'  the  Indians,  lie  now  told  them 
that   if  tlicy  would  send  some  of  their  people  with  such  a  dclaclnnent  as  he  would 


onlcr  up  to  remove  the  inlrudeis,  that  he  would  do 


This  Ihev  at  IcUL'th  agreed  to, 


ly  tiiur  houses  excepted,  which  the  Indians  desire  may  remain,  to  furnish  their  \ounj; 


m<ii  and  warriors  with  corn  as  tiiey  pass  anil  rcpa-i-i 


Dined  with  the  mess. 


Siiii'liii/.  All;/.  '-'A-/. — Was  enufairi'd  this  morninjr  in  wiiliiii;  to  the  Company  and  Mrs. 
Clarkson.  hy  Daniel  Ifamho.  the  cai'penter.  hy  which  I  was  prev»'nted  from  attending; 
till'  sermon.     Dined  with  the  mess. 


.Mniiihii/.  Sjit.  In/.  —  llode  with  .Major  .Murray.  Mr.  .M'Coy.  and  .Mr.  Hall,  to  v 


lew 


IhaddocU's  Field;  could  discover  nothing;  ol'  the  ruins  of  thai  campaii^n,  on  account 


of   the   thickness  of   the 


Wec( 


Is.     .Met  with  Mr.   M.lntosh  there,  wl 


lo  went  nj)  the 


•Monon^rahela  in  a  Iioat.     Dined  in  the  Held  —  rather  in  the  wood — on  provisions  sent 
up  hv  the  l)oat.     .Major  .Murrav,  .Mr.  .Mcintosh,  and   I.  came  d( 
boat.     I  supped  with  the  mess. 


own  the  river  in 


til 


Tii'-^il'ii/.  Sijit.  '111. — Caust'd  the  l)oat.s  to  Ik-  loaded,  ready  to  receive  the  <:(K»ds  hy  tho 
wajrtins,  which  are  hourly  ex|)ecteil.     Dined  with  tho  mess, 
writing  letters  to  the  Company  and  Mrs.  Clarkson, 


me.ss. 


Wiihi 


S'l'f.  ">if. 


Tl 


lis  mormuir  tlie  w 


Aflern(M)n  anil  evenin;^ 


per  y\r.  Davies.     Supped  with  the 


ai'on.>!  arrived,     deceived  tlieir  loads, 


finished  my  letters,  and  gave  directions  for  completing  the  loading  of  the  boats.    Could 
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not  jjii'Vttil  on  tho  wn>:oiicrs  Id  limit  nny  Iop«;  tlu'y  wiTi'  mil  of  rixMcr,  iiiul  tluir 
\vi(t;iit)M  not  lit  I'm-  tlii>  Miviic,  iirt  tliry  Cdiilil  nut  lie  K'ligtiicncd.  Diiitd  iit  the  Nlori'. 
AlUTiUHHi  ut  till'  3  iirJ-     SiipiK'd  with  tlic  nu'x^. 

ThurmUnj,  S/  f  W/i. — Thix  niornin>;,  ngrt'i'd  witli  KiiyiiKlmta  to  p»  tlnwn  witli  iiii'. 
Ill'  (K  -ifi'il  to  liiivo  CliiKjnitlcli  witli  liiin  us  u  <'iiiii|iiiniiiii,  anil  to  allow  llicni  iin'ty 
Imrkn  oiuli  Inr  lluir  HiTvici'.  Iliitil  ll'i^li  McSwaiii  an  an  int«'i|iri'tfr,  at  \'2  «lollar«  |H'r 
iiioiitli.  ||(>  in  iilr*o  to  act  iih  a  liattcaiix-inaii.  Diiii-il  witli  tin-  iiifr<H.  Tliin  alUinoun, 
laiiiirlicil  a  Miiiall  hattcaii,  to  Hcrve  a."  ii  tcnilcr. 

/V/'/i///.  X/it.  .'(//(. — <'a|itaiii  Murray  ami  Mr.  (Icoijri'  (Jiani  went  down  willi  mo  in 
tlu'  Kiiiidl  liattcaii.  to  llic  lowiT  I'lid  of  Cliartii'i's  Nland.  to  cxainine  tlic  watiT,  if  lit 
to  pnsH.  Found  it  ho  slioal  tliat  tlu*  Imttcaii  toiiclicd  in  several  plact's,  and  that  one 
of  tlic  larger  oiu's  could  not  Ik-  pit  over  with  half  a  load.  On  my  return  found  tho 
eoo|M'r'H  hlioji,  in  which  Duncan  was  at  \\ork,  in  hurnt  down,  with  all  the  htulV  and 
r<(Miie  Itarrcls.  This  has  reduced  iis  to  a  dilemma,  as  we  hiivi-  no  otiier  way  of  pro- 
cuiiii;:  casks  to  pack  the  Hour  in.  Not  a  liariel  of  provisions  is  there  to  jio  down  with 
nie ;  and  when  those  which  (.'aptain  liine  is  to  send  IVom  liepniier  will  arrive,  is  un- 
certain. Dined  with  the  mess.  ArteriuMiii,  hnsied  in  liaviiifj  my  IkmU  lini.shed  oil'. 
This  eveiiinjr.  Mr.  Heatty  and  Mr.  Dullield  arri\ed,  on  u  niessago  iinion>;  the  Indians 
to  preach  the  j;ospel.     Supped  with  them  at  tho  mess. 

Siitimliiy,  ,St/il.  Villi.  —  Dined  with  tlic  mos.s. 

SiiikIoi/,  Sifif.  ~//i.  —  Mr.  Ik'atty  preached  this  inoiniii>.'  in  the  I'ort,  ami  Mr.  Diillielil 
in  the  town.  Dined  with  them  at  the  nie.s.s.  Afternoon,  went  t<i  hear  Mr.  Heatty  in 
the  town. 

Mi>uih;i,  Sjit.  S/7(,  —  Dined  with  the  mess. 


t;.,} 


Tiusihni,  S>i>f.  !>///.  — Went  with  Mr.  M'Coy  over  the  river  to  the  Coal  Hill,  IVom 
which  tlieix;  is  a  most  iK-antiful  prospect  of  the  fort,  and  the  land  adjacent,  with  part 
of  the  Allejrhany  river.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  is  a  level  spot  of  excellent  land,  the 
{rrouiid  covere<l  over  with  pea-vines,  and  plentifully  timhered  with  ahundance  of 
hickory.  &e.  Dined  at  Mr.  Piety's,  with  Messrs.  IJeatty  ami  Dullield.  This  eveninj; 
Mr.  Dullield  preached  in  the  town  a  very  Judicious  and  alarming  discourse.  Supped 
at  Piety's.     Sixteen  kvp^  spirits  arrived  on  paek-hor.«es. 

Wctliif  Kill  III,  St  III.  !(»//(. — Finished  pnitnieting  the  draught  of  the  Ohio.     Dined  with 
the  mess.     Afternoon,  wrote  to  the  company  and  Mrs.  C'larkson,  hy  Mr.  IJIanc,  who 
Pr.  1V._:3.3 
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sets  ofl'  oarlj  to-morrow.     Tliis  iiffcrnoon,  Mcswrs.  Beatty  and  DufTit'ld  sot  oil'  on  the 
embassy  among  the  Indians.     Supped  with  tiie  mess. 

Tliiirfulay,  Sept.  Wilt. — Breakfasted  with  Dr.  Murdock,  as  usual.  Not  in  gocnl  healtii 
tiKhiy.  Could  do  nothing  but  walk  about.  Dined  in  my  room,  and  spent  tlie  evening 
and  supped  there. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  \Q(h. — Embarked  from  Fort  Pitt. 


[scene  cwanges  to  the  Mississirn.] 
Nov.  2(jt/i. — Monsieur  Maisonville  informed  me  that  one  — 


,  from  Detroit,  was 

at  Jaeontc,  about  thirty  leagues  from  poft  Vineennes,  where  he  had  brought  a  parcel 
of  goods  which  he  sold  at  the  prices  —  or  told  Maisonville  he  had  orders  to  sell  at  —  a 
blanket  of  2i  points  for  S  raccoons,- or  2  beavers. 

Dec.  lltfi,  170G.  —  The  boats  arrived  at  Fort  Chartres,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

Dec.  13///,  17GG.  —  Boats  went  from  Fort  Chartres  to  Kaskaskia. 

Dec.  lC//(,  1700. — I  went  to  Kaskaskia. 

Dec.  '21,v/,  1700.  —  Returned  from  Kaskaskia. 

Dec.  10///.  —  A  number  of  Osagcs  and  Mingo  Indians  came  to  the  fort.  Had  some 
talk  with  them. 

Dec.  2o(l.  —  Another  party  of  Osages  came  to  the  fort,  about  fifteen  in  number. 
Tawanaheh  the  chief 

Shakewah,  an  old  man  who  interpreted  into  the  Illinois  language. 

Sahcshinga,  another  Indian. 

M(ms.  Jeredot.  the  elder,  Avho  has  Ix-en  a  trader  for  many  years  among  most  of  the  Indian 
nations  about  the  River  Mississippi,  informed  me,  December  22d,  1700,  that  the  Osnges 
live  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Missouri  from  the  southward,  at 
the  distance  of  about  sixty  leagues  from  its  conilux  with  the  Mississippi ;  that  they 

have  about men  capable  of  Ijearing  arms.     He  says  that  they  have  a  feast  which 

they  generally  celebrate  about  the  month  of  March,  when  they  bake  ii  large  [corn]  cake 
of  about  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness.  This  is 
cut  into  pieces  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  the  principal  chief  or  warrior 
arises  and  advances  to  the  cake,  where  he  declares  his  valor,  and  recounts  his  noble 
actions.  If  he  is  not  contradicted,  or  no  one  has  aught  to  allege  against  him,  he  takes 
a  piece  of  the  cake  and  distributes  it  among  the  young  lx)ys  of  the  nation,  repeating 
to   them  his   noble  e.xploits    and   exhorting  them  to  imitate  them.     Anotiier    then 
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appronclies,  and  in  tlio  same  manner  rocoinits  liis  achievements,  and  proceeds  as  before. 
Slionld  any  attempt  to  take  of  the  eake  to  whose  character  there  is  the  least  exception, 
he  is  stigmatized  and  set  aside  as  a  poltroon. 

Worth  ill  (fill   Omnjc  Luiu/iiuf/c. 


Noiiehaii^h  .     . 

A  pipe. 

Sliapeh    .     .     . 

A  beaver. 

NonelaMi^h  .     .     . 

Tobacco. 

Tahtongah   .     . 

A  buck. 

Noneuslieuifli    . 

A  pouch. 

Wasabeii      .     . 

A  bear. 

Mohee          .     . 

A  knife. 

SeauH'ah .     .     . 

A  turkey. 

llaaskah.     .     . 

A  shirt. 

Siionn^-eh    .     . 

A  dog. 

AVeeh       .     .     . 

A  skin  match  coat. 

Meh-has-hah     . 

A  swan,  or  goose 

Mohisi)eh      .     . 

A  tomahawk. 

Scucdseuche 

.     A  cock. 

Kahtoho .     . 

A  stroiid. 

A^  mgc-eshc  .     . 

Wine. 

SheiiaKahatcha 

A  brcech-cloth. 

Tanhc-ranganhCi 

.     It  is  good. 

Iloiulin^feh   .     . 

Le<r<i;in<:s. 

Waiiaingreche  . 

Wampum. 

llompech      .     . 

Moccasins. 

Hah,  cou,  rah.  . 

1  low  do  you  do  ? 

Mo.scscah      .     . 

An  arm  band. 

Iwiekeah,  ranganli 

e   I  am  glad  to  see 

Noc  11  rot-ell  .     .     . 

A  lookinji-fi'lass. 

tan  hasliou 

you. 

Wasseujic     . 

Paint. 

Wietah  courah . 

.     Friend. 

Wanei)ehoniij:reche 

l$eads. 

Kagoue  shuiig  . 

.     Good. 

Ogrann;esheah   . 

A  hat. 

Picchers  .     .     . 

.     Bad. 

Wahotah      .     . 

A  gun. 

Wabuske      .     . 

.     Bread. 

Neehheiijeb .     . 

Powder. 

Patcheak     .     . 

.     Yes. 

(Jhaheh    .     .     . 

.     l'(Jwdei--horn. 

Paretatha     .     . 

.     No. 

Mo,semoh      .     . 

.     Ball. 

Weightachche  . 

.     A  string. 

Mobeseuh     .     . 

A  tlint. 

Wauspinasonche 

.     A  belt. 

Ocnrachcra  .     . 

Water. 

Masoche  .     .     . 

.     A  reed. 

Neeh  .... 

.     AVater. 

Meaclie   .     .     . 

.     One. 

Pe-ech-he      .     . 

.     Fire. 

Noombaugh .     . 

.     Two. 

Pcf^ene    .     .     . 

Rum. 

Haabonch     .     . 

.     Three. 

Wanomon    .     . 

To  eat. 

Tobaugh .     .     . 

.     Four. 

Werechrce   . 

The  head. 

Pahtogh  .     .     . 

.     Five. 

Poheugh .     .     . 

The  hair. 

Shawpegb    .     . 

.     Six. 

Ishtah     .     .     . 

The  eye. 

Perombongli 

.     Seven. 

Pah     .... 

The  iio.se. 

Perawljoreh .     . 

.     Eight. 

Kh-kah    .     .     . 

The  mouth. 

Shouchehd  .     . 

.     Nine. 

Kh-reh-seh    .     . 

The  tonjiue. 

Crebonacli    .     . 

.     Ten. 

Heel)  .... 

The  teeth. 

Shaiiebebene     . 

.     A  keg. 

Nottaii    .     .     . 

The  ear. 

Ehebgateho .     . 

.     A  razor. 

Noinpeeb 

The  hand. 

Paheurcnseh     . 

.     Scissors. 

Seeh    .... 

Tlie  feet. 

M] 
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With  the  Indians  at  Fort  Chftrtrcs, 

Four  raccoons are  equal  to  one  beaver. 

Two  Ibxes  or  two  cats      ...  "  " 

One  (h'e.s.sed  buckskin  ....  "  ** 

Two  dressed  doeskins  ....  "  " 

One  ottov "  « 

One  hirge  boar-skin      ....  "  " 

Two  middle-sized  bear-skins .     .  **  " 

One  fislier,  very  good      ...  "  " 

Eight  minks "  " 

Prices  of  peltry,  to  deal  with  the  French  at  peltry  prices. 

IJeavor at  40  shillings  per  jwund. 

Dressed  leather      ....  at  20  "  " 

Otter,  per  skin at  GO  "  " 

Red  or  short-haired  buckskins  at  20  '■  per  .skin. 

Fox  or  cat at  15  "  " 

Large  bear at  40  "  " 

Muskrats at    2  "  « 

Fishers at  .SO  "  " 

Minks at  10  «  " 

Wolves  or  panthers    ...  at  20  "  " 

Martens at  20  "  « 

Kaccoons at  15  "  " 

Memoranda  of  sundry  afliiirs  to  mention  to  the  Company  when  I  write  to  them. 

The  mistake  of  Long's  cargo,  it  being  .shrub  instead  of  New  England  rum. 

Send  proof  of  the  loss  of  my  boat.     The  bills  of  exchange  we  have  drawn. 

Alx)ut  negroes.     Best  Madeira.     Notes  of  hand.     Maisonville.     Rum. 

No  traders  employed.     No  assortment ;  cannot,  therefore,  deal  of  cargoes. 

Supplying  the  garrison  with  grain.     Skins.     La  Grange.     Provision  receipts. 

Power  of  attorney.     Mr.  Jennings  has  ci'edited  me  1190  by  Mons.  Carpentier. 

See  how  much  1  charged  Mons.  Charleville  for  curry-comb  and  brush. 

An  arpent  of  land  is  180  French  feet  square. 

Capt.  Long  has  a  lx)x  of  Mr.  Morgan'.s,  No.  117,  which  is  marked  150  livres  in 
figures,  and  in  the  body  of  the  bill  but  100,  which  (Japt.  Long  took  of  Phicade  for  150 
livres. 

Jan.  \')th,  17G7.  —  Bought,  at  Mons.  La  Grange's  auction,  one  snu(T-box  and  spying- 
gla.sses,  forty-four  livres ;  two  Indian  calumet-staves  and  an  otter-pouch,  eighteen  livres. 
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Jan.lltJi. — Gcorr^c  Ciihson  and  Kajashata  nrrivod  f  ivaskaskia  with  intelligence 
ol'  Capt.  .Sniith's  arrival  at  Fort  Massac  on  the  otli  instant.  Smith  left  Fort  Pitt  on 
the  15th  of  Novemljer. 

Jan.  lu///. — John  Irwin  set  olT  for  Fort  Pitt.  Keturned  on  the  20th;  could  not 
proceed  l()r  tlie  snow. 

Jni>.  21s^  —  La  Grange's  horse  sold  for  £132. 

Jan.  22il.  —  Agreed  with  Mons.  Jannies  to  furnish  us  witli  bread  for  the  family  use; 
that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  give  120  pounds  of  bread  for  100  pounds  of  Hour,  and  I  am  to 
pay  him  besides,  five  livres  jicr  hundred. 


Jut),  lit/i.  —  People  [)assed  the  Mi.s.sissippi  on  the  ice. 

The  boats  from  New  Orleans,  of  the  largest  size,  carry  eiglity  hogsheads  of  claret, 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  men,  who  have  about  400  livivs  each,  per  voyage.  Three 
months  are  accounted  a  good  passage.   A  hog.shead  of  claret  on  freight  pays  oOO  livi'cs. 


Fch.  17t/i.  —  Jolui  Irwin  set  oft'  for  Fort  V'.t  with  Bourson  Kickard,  a  Frenchman, 
who  is  to  conduct  him  to  tiie  fort  for  150  livros. 


Fe/>.  IS/Ii.  —  Mons.  Danie  went  down  to  the  Indians'  camp,  to  trade  with  them  for 
the  Conqiany.  A  warm  thawing  day.  The  snow  disappeared  entirely.  Danie 
returned  on  the  lOtii. 


w 


Fch.  IStJi.  —  This  dnj'  began  to  remove  the  liijuors  to  Mr.  Pitman's  house.  Mr. 
Pitman  informed  me  this  day  at  his  liouse,  tiiat  old  Mons.  Lasondray  tolil  him  tliis 
morning,  that  he  had  heard  that  the  Indians  designed  to  strike  the  English  this  spring. 

rer.son.s  recommended  by  Mons.  Gadbert,  as  some  to  employ  in  the  Indian  trade. 

Richard,  the  Elder.  Antoine  la  Fromboise  au  Post.'  Nichole,  at  Caho,  Cerre's 
brother-in-law.     Clermont,  at  Caho. 

He  advises  not  to  trust  al)ove  4000  livres  value,  well  assorted. 

Account  of  silver  truck  Captain  Long  left  with  me  on  the  'JSth  Feljruary,  1707,  the 
day  he  went  from  the  Kaskaskias  l't)r  the  l)oats  imdcr  Captain  Smith's  care. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four  small  crosses ;  eiglity-fourno.se  crosses;  thirty-three 
long-drop  nose  and  ear-lwbs;  eighteen  short  do.;  one  hundred  and  twenty-si.\  small 
brooches ;  thirty-eight  lai'ger  brooches ;  forty  rings ;  two  narrow  arm-bands ;  six  narrow 


'  Vincenncs  was  thus  c.illoil.  —  II.  II.  S. 
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scalloped  wristbands ;  three  narrow  plain  do. ;  four  half-moon  gorgets;  three  largo  do. ; 
si.\  moon  do. ;  nine  hair  plates ;  seventeen  hair-lnjhs. 

Mi.ssissip})i  broke  up  the  2()th  Fel)ruar3'. 

March  "lUli. — Mr.  Jennings  settled  with  Mons.  Charloville  for  a  bond  I  give  him  for 
200  Indian  meal,  on  whieh  I  have  received  but  ICO  pounds. 

AjirU  Wtli.  —  Captain  Prater  went  away. 

Aj^irU  lG//(.  —  Kaya.'shata  Mont  away." 


2.  PASSAGES  OF  A  TOUR  IN  THE  SEMI-ALPINE  REGION 
TRAVERSED  RY  DE  SOTO,  AVEST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER,    IN    1512:    FROM   THE   ORIGINAL   JOKRNAL. 

HV     lIK.XIiV     K.     SCUOOLCU.\FT. 

I  SET  out  southwesterly  from  Potosi,  on  the  sixtii  of  Novendier,  with  a  single  com- 
panion, accom[)anied  In"  some  friends  who  went  out  a  ii}\\  miles  to  see  us  fairly  started. 
A  paek-horse  carried  our  camp-l)eils,  and  a  few  articles  in  the  culinary  way.  We  were  both 
armed  iu  a  manner  that  was  deemed  not  only  prudent,  but  essential  in  setting  forward 
into  a  region,  iu  which  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Indians,  or  the  wild  animals  of  the 
forest  were  to  be  our  worst  foes.  It  was  fine  autumn  weather,  and  a  clear,  exhilarating 
day;  the  wind  being  just  .suHicieiit,  as  we  crossed  the  mineral  hills  surrounding  the 
place,  to  create  a  gentle  nau'nun'.  The  object  had  been,  rather  to  make  a  .start,  and 
get  out  fairly  into  the  wilderness,  and  at  an  early  hour  we  entered  a  little  valley  called 
Rates'  Creek,  only  a  few  miles  west  from  Potosi.  We  were  evidently  following  an  old 
Indiiin  trail,  and  soon  came  to  the  frame  of  an  old  Osage  wigwam,  built  of  poles  and 
covered  with  bark.  A  growth  of  thickly  standing  short  green  grass  had  covered  the 
interior,  and,  though  the  hour  was  early,  we  determined  to  pass  our  first  night  here. 
A  fire  was  soon  lit ;  my  horse,  who  bore  the  unpoetie  name  of  Butcher,  unpacked,  and 
my  kind  friend  and  <|Uondam  host,  Mr.  Ficklin,  who  had,  in  his  early  years,  Ijcen  one 
of  the  spies  an  the  borders  of  Kentucky,  who  went  thus  far,  gave  me  my  initial 
lesson  in  hobbling  and  l)elling  a  horse.  We  were  on  the  verge  of  civilization,  and 
it  oidy  reipiired  a  mental  act,  in  turning  round  to  bid  the  world  adieu.  Whether  wo 
were  destined  ever  to  come  liack  into  this  circle,  or  Leave  our  bones  for  hyenas  to  drag 
into  tlieir  caverns,  or  to  grace  the  margin  of  an  Osage  war-path,  was  a  (piestion  in 
metaphysics  which  we  <li(l  not  attem|)t  to  resolve.  Having  some  hours  of  daylight  to 
spare,  wliile  ni\'  companion  Levi  fixeil  the  cam|).  1  took  my  gun  and  sauntered  into  the 
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forest,  whence  I  returned  witli  sonic  liirire  and  line  grey  and  bliiek,  and  mottled  wiuirrels. 
Tliese  were  prepared  to  add  to  our  evening's  repast,  after  which,  wo  unrolled  our  pallets 
and  prepared  for  rest. 

A  man's  fn-st  night  in  the  wilderness  is  impressive.  Our  friends  liad  ieft  na,  and 
returned  to  Potosi.  Gradually  all  sounds  of  animated  nature  ceased.  When  dark- 
ness closed  aroimd  us,  the  civilized  world  .seemed  to  have  drawn  its  curtains,  and 
excluded  us.  We  put  fresh  sti(!ks  on  the  fire,  which  tlirew  a  rich  Hash  of  light  on  the 
Indian  frame-work  of  our  camp,  and  amidst  ruminations  on  the  peculiarities  of  our 
position,  our  hopes,  and  our  dangers,  we  sank  to  sleep. 

Our  trail,  in  the  morning,  carried  us  across  the  succession  of  elevated  and  arid  ridges 
called  the  Pinery.  Not  a  haliitatii)ii  of  any  kind,  nor  the  vestiges  of  one,  was  passed  ; 
neither  did  we  observe  anv  animal,  or  even  bird.  The  soil  was  sterile,  hard,  and  liiiity, 
bearing  yellow  pines  with  some  oaks.  Our  general  course  was  west-south-west.  The 
day  was  mild  and  pleasant  for  the  season.  For  a  computed  distance  of  Iburteen  miles, 
we  encountered  a  succession  of  ascents  and  descents,  which  made  us  rejoice,  as  evening 
api)roaclied,  to  see  a  tilled  valley  before  us.  It  proved  to  lie  the  location  of  a  small 
branch  of  the  Maramek  river,  called  JumnlK'  a  Cmirluls.  The  sun  sank  belinv  the  hills 
as  we  entered  this  valley.  Some  woodcock  tiew  ii|)  as  we  reached  the  low  ground  ;  but 
as  we  had  a  log-cabin  in  view,  and  the  liay  was  far  gone,  we  moved  I)riskly  on. 
Presently  the  loud  barking  ol'  dogs  announced  our  approach  ;  they  seemed,  by  their 
clamor,  as  pertinacious  as  if  wolves  or  panthers  were  stealing  on  the  tenement.  It  was 
a  small  log-building,  of  the  usual  construction  on  the  frontiers,  and  aflbrded  the  usual 
hospitality.  They  gave  us  warm  cakes  of  corn-bread,  and  line  rich  milk  ;  and  spreading 
our  blankets  before  the  lire,  we  enjoyed  sound  slumbers. 

With  the  "arliest  streaks  of  daylight  we  again  .set  li)rward  on  the  trail.  In  the 
course  of  two  miles"  travel,  we  I'orded  a  stream  called  Law's  Fork,  also  the  branch  of 
the  Maramek.  We  soon  ai'li'r  descried  a  hunter's  cabin,  occti[)ied  by  a  man  named 
Alexander  Iioberts.  Some  frees  had  licen  felled  and  laid  around,  partially  burned  ; 
but  not  a  s|)ot  of  ground  was  in  cultivation.  Dogs,  lean  and  hungry,  heralded  our 
approach,  as  in  the  former  instance;  ami  they  barked  loud  and  long.  On  reaching 
the  cal)in,  we  found  that  the  man  was  not  at  home,  having  left  it.  with  his  rille,  at  an 
early  hour,  in  search  of  game.  His  wile  thought  he  would  be  back  before  noon,  and 
would  accompany  us.  We  decidt'd  to  await  his  return,  as  we  were  now  near  the 
entrance  to  the  O/ark  highlands.  In  a  .short  time,  Roberts  returned ;  he  was  a  chunky, 
sinLster-looking  fellow,  and  reminded  me  of  Ali  Haba,  in  the  "  Forty  Thieves."  lie 
had  a  short,  greasy  buckskin  frock,  and  a  pointed  old  hat.  His  wife,  who  ])eepe(l  out 
of  the  door,  looked  queer,  and  bad  at  least  one  resemblance  to  ("ogia.  which  seemed  to 
be  •'starvation. "  He  had  killed  nothing,  and  agreed  to  acconipany  us,  immediately 
beginning  his  preparations.  He  at  th(>  same  time  informed  us  of  the  fear  entertained 
of  the  Osages.  and  the  danger  of  our  Journey  in  the  contemplated  direction. 
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Wc  wore  now  about  to  enter  the  O/ark  mountains.  Aliout  ten  o'clock  he  was  ready, 
and,  loading  a  stout  little  conipact  horse  from  a  pen,  he  clajjped  a  saddle  on,  and,  soi/inj^ 
his  rillo,  announced  himself" as  readv.  and  led  oil'.  The  trail  led  up  a  lonjr  ridge,  which 
appeared  to  he  tiie  dividing  ground  hetwcen  the  two  jjrincipal  forks  of  tlie  Maramek. 
It  consisted  of  a  sliiVloam,  filled  with  geological  drift,  which,  having  been  burned  over 
for  ages  by  the  Indians,  to  fit  it  for  hunting  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  had  little  carbona- 
ceous soil  left,  and  exhiliited  a  hard  and  arid  surface.  Our  general  course  was  still 
west-south-west.  After  proceeding  iibout  four  miU's.  the  path  Icil  to  the  sunnuit  of  an 
eminence,  from  which  we  descried  tiie  valley  of  tlie  Ozau,  or  O/.ark.  Tliis  valley  con- 
ted  entirely  of  prairie.     Si'arcely  a  tree  was  visibli-  in  it.     Tlie  soil  appeared  to  be 


SIS 


fertile.     Ncarlv  in  the  centre  of  the  Aalle\  we  came  to  a  cluster  of  Indiam 


inhabiti'd 


the   ]a 


)-I 


enno-licnapces,  ( 


or  Del  a 


wares ; 


b. 


wigwams, 
(Icsct'iidants  of  the  Indians 


whom  AVilliam  Penn  found,  in  IdSl'.  in  the  pleasant  forest  village  of  Coacquaimok, 
where  IMiiladelphia  now  stands.     Strange,  but  not  extraordinary-  history!     They  have 


be 


en  s 


lioveil  back  bv  civili/ation. 


in 


tiie  course  of   a  liundred  and    Ihirtv-six  ve 


ars 


mutations,  over  the  Alleuhanies  —  o\er  the  3Ii 


■^M'l"- 


ito  th 


)f  tl 


tains.     Wlure  they  will  lie  after  the  lai)se  of  a  similar  period,  no  oiu;  can  say. 


le  spurs  ot  tliese  nioun- 
15ut 


tl 


IIS  mil  he  s;ii( 


—  thiit   the  huntinu'  of  deer 


ivt'  out  ;  and  if  the\'  do  not  lietake 


them.selves  to  some  otiier  means  of  subsistence,  tiie\-  will  be 


nuiiii)ere( 


among 


tht 


ations  that  were. 
Koberts  informed 


lllc 


tiiat  four  or  live  miles  down  tlu-  vallev  was  a  village  of  Shaw- 


nees,  and.  higher  up,  another  village  of  Delawares. 

On  reaching  the  uplands  on  the  wi'st  side  of  the  valley,  we  pursuer  the  trail  up  its 
banks  about  four  or  five  miles,  and  encamped  b\-  daylight  near  a  clump  of  biislies  at  a 
spring.  Ro'  'rts  reconiKjitred  tlii'  vicinity,  and  came  in  with  a  report  that  we  had 
reached  a  game  country. 

We  were  now  fairl\-  beyond  the  line  of  all  .settlements,  even  the  most  remote,  and 
had  entered  on  that  broad  highland  tract  to  which  the  name  of  Ozariv  mountains  is 
applied.  This  tract  reaches  through  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  from  the  Maramek  to 
tlie  Waciiita,  and  embraces  tlie  middle  high  lauds  Ixtwet'ii  the  j)laiiis  at  the  f(X)t  of  the 
Rocky  ]\h)untains,  and  the  rapids  of  the  Maramek,  St.  Francis,  t)sage,  White,  Arkan- 


sas 


an. 


111(1  other  principal  streams;   traversing  a  belt  of  about  two  hundred  miles  east 
d  west,  by  seven  hundred  miles  iKjrtli  and  .soulli. 
Here  we  encamped.     Early  the  ne.xt  morniiig,  Roberts  brought  in  the  carca.se  of  a 
line  deer;  and  we  made  our  first  meal  on  wild  venison,  cut  smokimi'  from  the  tenderest 


I' 


AV 


e  now  travelieil  up  tiie  ( )zarlv  fork  about  eighteen  miles.     The  weather 


was 


exliilaratinii-.  and  the  winds  career 


nig  wi 


th  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and  casting  them 


ill  ju'ofiision  in  our  track.  As  we  came  near  the  sources  of  the  river,  we  entered  a 
wide  jirairi"'.  perli^-ctly  covered  f()r  miles  willi  tliese  U'aves,  brought  from  the  neighbor- 
ing forests.     xVt  every  step  the  light  masses  were  kicked  or  bi'ushed  awa-    '"'fore  u.s. 
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This  plain,  or  vale,  was  crowiiod  in  tlio  distanco  by  elovatii)ns  frinfrctl  wilii  tall  tivcs, 
wliifli  still  lii'lil  sonic  ol'tlieii'  leafy  honuurs,  ^ivinjj;  a  very  picturest^Uf  cliaractfi'  to  tlio 
landscape.  We  held  onr  way  over  the  distant  eminences,  anil  at  length  foinid  a  spiin;;. 
In'  which  we  encamped,  at  a  late  hour.  It  had  Iteen  a  lia/y  and  smoky  da}',  like  the 
Indian  snnniier  in  Atlantic  latitudes.  We  were  in  a  rejiiun  teeniinji'  with  the  deer  and 
elk,  which  lVe<piently  hounded  across  onr  path.  The  crack  ol'  lloherts's  ritlc,  id.so,  added 
to  the  animation  of  the  day's  travel. 

AVhile  wo  laid  on  (uir  pallets  at  night,  the  trampling  of  hoofs  was  iVetpicntly  hoard; 
tint,  at  length,  the  practised  ear  of  the  hunter  detected  that  these  were  the  sounds  of 
wild  aniina.ls'  hoofs,  and  ncjt  of  our  horses.  This  man's  vyo  had  shown  an  unwonted 
degree  of  restli'ssness  and  inieasiness  during  the  afternoon  of  the  preceding  day,  while 
witnessing  the  aliundant  signs  of  deer  and  elk  in  the  country;  hut  this  excited  no 
suspicions.  Wo  was  restless  during  the  night,  and  was  disturbed  at  a  very  early  hour, 
long  bcfire  light,  by  this  trampling  of  animals.  The  sounds,  he  said  to  me,  did  not 
proceed  iVom  the  liorses.  wliicii  were  hobbled.  Jle  got  up,  and  found  both  animals 
missing.  15utcher's  memory  of  corn  ami  corn-ibilder,  at  his  old  master's  at  Potosi,  had 
not  yet  deserti'd  him,  and  he  canicd  the  hunter's  horse  ah)ng  with  him.  I  immo- 
diatelv  jumped  up,  and  accompanied  him  in  their  piu'suil.  There  was  moonlight,  with 
clouds  rai)idly  passing.  We  pursued  our  back-track.  an.\iously  looking  from  every 
emim-nce,  and  stopi)ing  to  listen  lor  the  .sound  of  the  bells.  Hoberts  occasionally  took 
up  a  handful  of  leaves,  which  were  thickly  strewn  around,  and  held  them  up  in  the 
moonlight,  to  .«ee  whether  the  corks  of  the  horse.><'  .shoes  had  not  penetrated  them. 
When  he  finally  f()und  this  sign,  he  was  siu'e  we  were  in  the  right  way.  At  length, 
when  we  had  gone  se\  oral  miles,  and  reached  an  eniineu"e.  wo  plainly  di'scried  the 
fugitives,  jumiiing  on  as  fast  as  possible  on  the  \,'ay  back.  We  soon  overhauled  them, 
and  brought  them  to  camp  by  daybreak,  before  my  companion  had  yet  awaked. 

Roberts  now  sallied  out,  and  in  a  iew  minutes  lired  at  and  killed  a  fat  doe.  which  ho 
brought  in,  and  we  made  a  breakfast  by  roasting  steaks.  He  had  e.xpres.^ed  no  dis- 
satisfaction or  desire  to  return,  but,  sall\ing  out  again  among  the  deer,  on  horseback, 
said  he  would  rejoin  us  |)rescutly,  at  a  future  jioint.  We  travelled  on,  expecting  at 
every  turn  to  ."oe  him  rea))]K'ar.  ])ut  we  saw  no  more  of  him.  The  rascal  had  not 
only  di'serted  us  at  a  dilHc\dt  point,  but  he  carried  oil'  my  l)est  new  hunting-knife — a 
loss  not  to  be  repaired  in  such  a  place. 

Wo  nt  length  I'ame  to  a  point  where  the  trail  IJirkcd.  This  put  us  to  a  stand. 
Which  to  take,  we  knew  not ;  the  result  was  of  immense  oonsofiuonce  to  onr  journey, 
as  we  afterwards  found;  lor,  had  we  taken  the  right-band  fork,  we  should  have  been 
conducted  in  a  more  direct  line  to  the  piations  of  country  we  ,«ought  to  explore.  Wo 
took  the  left-hand  firk,  which  we  followed  diligently,  crossing  several  streams  running 
to  the  north-west,  M'hich  were  jirobably  tributary  to  the  Missouri  through  the  Gasco- 
nade. It  was  after  dark  before  we  came  to  a  spot  having  the  requisites  for  an  oneamp- 
I'T.  IV.  — :i(3 
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niont,  particularly  water.  It  was  an  Dpi'iiiiig  on  the  margin  of  a  .small  lake,  liaving 
an  oiitli't  soiitli-t-ast,  wliii-li  wo  finally  detcrminwl  to  be  either  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Black  river,  or  of  the  river  Currents. 

AV'o  hail  now  travelled  alK)ut  twenty  miles  from  our  last  camp,  in  a  southerly  direi- 
tion.  AVe  did  not  entirely  relinquish  the  idea  of  being  rejoined  by  IJolicrts,  till  late  in 
the  evening.  We  had  relied  on  his  guidance  till  we  should  Ik"  able  to  reach  some 
hunler.s' camps  on  the  White  or  Arkansas  rivers;  but  this  idea  was  henceforth  al)an- 
doned.  Left  thus,  on  the  eonunencement  of  our  journey,  in  tlu'  wilderness,  without  a 
guiile  or  hunter,  we  were  consigned  to  a  doubtful  i'ate ;  our  extricatiim  from  which 
dci)ended  wholly  upon  a  species  of  decision  and  seli-reliance,  wliich  he  only  knows  how 
to  value,  who  is  lirst  called  to  grajiple  with  the  hardshii)s  of  western  life. 

It  was  the  edge  of  a  prairie.  Wood  was  rather  scarce;  but  we  made  shift  to  build 
a  fire,  and  went  to  .sleep,  with  no  f^bjcot  near  us  to  excite  sympathy,  but  our  horse,  who 
was  securely  belled  and  tethered.  When  we  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  fire  was  out, 
and  a  pack  of  wolves  were  howling  within  a  few  hundred  3ards  of  our  camp.  Whether 
the  horse  I'eared  them,  I  know  not ;  but  he  had  taken  his  position  near  the  embers  of 
the  fire,  where  he  stood  cpiite  still. 

We  were  soon  in  motion.  In  passing  two  miles,  wo  crossed  a  small  stream  running 
south-east,  which  evidently  had  its  source  in  the  little  lake  at  our  night's  encampment. 
The  trail  beyond  this  was  often  faint;  in  tiie  course  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  we  Ijegan 
to  ascend  elevations  covered  with  pines,  but  of  so  sterile  anil  hard  a  soil,  that  we  lost 
all  trace  of  it.  We  wound  about  among  these  desolate  pine  ridges  a  mile  or  two,  till, 
from  one  of  the  higher  points,  we  descried  a  river  in  a  deep  valley,  having  a  dense 
forest  of  hard  wood,  and  every  indication  of  animal  life.  Overjoyed  at  this,  wo 
mended  our  pace,  and,  by  dint  of  caution,  led  our  pack-horse  into  it.  It  proved  to  bo 
the  river  Currents,  a  fine  stream,  with  fi-rtile  banks,  and  dear  sparkling  waters.  The 
gre^-sipiirrel  was  seen  sporting  on  its  shady  margin,  and,  as  night  approached,  the 
wild  turkey  came  in  from  the  plains  to  drink,  and  make  its  nightly  alxxle.  After 
fording  the  river,  we  soon  found  our  lost  trail,  which  we  followed  a  while  np  the 
stieam,  then  across  a  high  ridge  which  constituted  its  southern  banks,  and  through 
dense  thickets  to  the  snnmiits  of  a  narrow,  deep,  and  dark  limestone  valley,  which 
appeared  to  be  an  aliyss.  Daylight  left  us  as  we  wound  down  a  gorge  into  its  dreary 
precincts;  and  we  no  sooner  found  it  tra\ersed  by  a  clear  brook,  than  we  determined 
to  encamp.  As  the  lire  Hashed  up.  it  revealed  on  either  side  steep  and  frowning  difi's, 
which  might  gratily  the  wildest  spirit  of  romance.  This  stream,  with  its  impending 
cavernous  clifl's,  I  designated  the  Wall-clifi"  or  Ononda  valley. 

We  had  advanced  alwut  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  An  opportunity  occurred,  while 
on  the  skirts  of  the  high  prairie  lands,  to  fire  at  some  elk,  and  to  observe  their  stately 
motions;  but.  being  still  sujiplied  with  venison,  we  were  not  willing  to  waste  the  time 
in  pursuing  them.     Our  course  varied  from  south  to  south-west. 
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Daylight  fpiito  fully  rcvoiilod  our  ])(»siti(iu.  We  wore  in  ii  Viilicy.  often  not  more 
llian  (<i\  iiuiidrcil  I'ccl  wide,  ■\\itli  walls  of  lii;;li  iii'cclpitons  linustiiMc  rock.  'I'Iicm- 
clills  were  rt'iuarkalilc  lor  uolliinu;  so  iiuicl  tlicir  caverns,  ^eiited  unil'orudy  at  a 

Iieiulit  of  I'ortv  or  liftv  leet  iiliovt'  tiio  frround.  in  inacces.sihlu  ixisitions.  I  do  not  know 
the  nuudier  of  the.><i'  caves,  as  we  did  not  count  them  ;  Ijut  they  existed  on  either  side 
of  the  valley  as  lar  as  wo  explored  it.  Most  of  them  were  too  hi^li  to  reach.  A  tree 
had  fallen  auainst  the  clifl'  near  one  of  them,  hy  elimhiufi'  which  I  reached  a  sninll 
lediic  of  the  rock  that  allimled  a  little  footinj;-;  ami.  hy  cantiou.sly  {rroping  ahui}:,  the 
orifice  was  fnially  reached  and  entered.  It  proNed  interestin.ij'.  althon;;h  of  no  great 
extent ;  hut  it  contained  stalactites  de))endin'r  in  clusters  from  the  walls.  Of  these,  I 
secured  a  nnmher  which  were  translucent.  Slender  crystals  of  nitrate  of  ])otasii.  of 
|ierfect  whiteni'ss  and  crystalline  lieauty,  were  linnid  in  some  of  the  crevices.  Having 
si'cnred  siiecinicns  of  tiiese,  I  auain  got  out  on  the  ledge  of  rock,  and,  reaching  the 
tree,  descended  in  sal'ety. 

Ahont  half  a  mile  higher  \\[)  the  va  I  lev*,  on  its  sontii  -ide,  we  discovered  a  cavern  of 
gigantic  diuiensions.  Tin;  o|)ening  in  the  face  of  the  ruck  appeared  to  he  ahout  eighty 
or  ninety  feet  wide,  and  ahout  tliirty  high.  A  [)roji'ctiou  of  rock  on  one  side  enahk'd 
us  to  I'liter  it.  A  vast  and  gloomy  rotundo  oi)ened  l)efori'  ns.  It  very  soon  increases 
in  heigiit  to  sixty  or  seventy  fci't.  and  in  width  to  one  hundred  and  lil'ty  or  two  hun- 
dred li'el.  foi'ining  an  innni'usc  hall.  This  hall  Inis  another  opening  or  corridor,  leading, 
to  a  pri'cii)itous  jiart  of  the  clifl".  It  exti-nds  into  the  rock,  .southerly,  an  unexplored 
distance,  hranching  off  in  lateral  aveinies  from  the  main  trunk.  We  explored  the 
main  gallery  live  or  six  hundred  yards,  when  we  found  ohstriictions.  The  roof  has 
heen  blackened  hy  the  carl)onaceous  elleet  of  lires.  kindled  by  Indians  or  white  men, 
who  have  visited  it,  in  former  years,  in  search  of  nitrous  earth.  In  .some  jtarts  of  it, 
compact  bodies  of  pebbles  and  reddish  clay,  very  similar  to  that  found  on  the  clills,  are 
seen;  which  creates  an  idea  that  the  cavern  nnist  have  been  an  o]ien  orifice  at  the 
geological  era  of  the  diluvial  deposits.  This  earth  yields  saltpetre,  by  lixiviation  with 
hon.se-ashes.  Finding  it  a  perlect  •' rock-house,"  and  being  dry,  and  afl'ording  advan- 
tages for  some  necessary  repairs  to  our  gear,  and  arrangements  for  the  further  continu- 
ation of  <an'  explorations,  we  removed  our  camp  np  the  valley,  and  encamped  within 
it.  We  could  shelter  ourselves  completely  in  its  cajjacious  chandjcrs  in  case  of  rain, 
of  which  there  were  indications,  and  take  a  calm  view  of  the  course  it  seemed  now 
exjiedient  to  pursue.  Thus  far  we  had  had  a  trail,  however  slight,  to  follow;  but  from 
this  ])oint  there  was  none — we  were  to  jdnnge  into  the  ])athlcss  woods,  and  to  trust 
ourselves  alone  to  tiie  compass,  and  the  best  judgment  we  could  form  of  courses,  dis- 
tances, and  prol)at)ilities.  A  wilderness  lay  Ijetore  ns,  behind  ns,  and  around  ns.  We 
had  "taken  our  lives  in  our  hands."  and  we  were  well  satished  that  our  success  nnist 
depend  on  our  \  igilance,  energy,  and  determination.  In  addition  to  the  exertion  of 
pro\  iding  l()od,  and  re})airing  our  clothing,  which,  as  we  urged  our  way,  was  paying 
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trilnito  to  evorv  slinrp  biisli  \v(>  luisscil  iliroiiirli.  wo  Imd  to  oxproiso  a  ooiistiiiit  viiiilaiicc 
to  pivvent  Iniliiui  ."iirpii-^is ;  for  cNiMTifncf  liml  iilrcinly  tiiii;rlit  us  that,  in  tlic  wililcr- 
iiosH.  wlu'iv  tliPi'o  is  no  law  to  iniiiusc  restraint  hut  the  nioral  hiw  of  the  lu'art,  niau  is 
the  frroati'st  cucuiy  of  niau. 

Tilt'  tlucatcniujr  Miiiicaraucc  of  tlio  atniospliorc  inthiccd  us  to  rcuiain  ii  ll-w  days  in 
our  rofiv-iiousc,  wliich  was  dovoti'd  to  dovisin^  a  uiori'  sail"  and  conipact  mode  ni'  ear- 
ryiuj;  specimens,  to  repaii's  of  our  pacli-saddle.  anil  a  reconslructinn  of  tlie  mode  of 
jjackin!.'.  We  made  a  I'urtlior  reeonnoissanoe  of  tiie  cavein.  and  its  vicinity  and  |iiii- 
duotions.  I  had  paid  paitienlar  attention  to  the  sidiject  of  tiie  occurrence  of  animal 
lx)nes  in  our  western  caves,  as  those  of  Kmiland  Imd  r(>ceutly  exciteil  attt'ulion;  hut 
never  l()und  any.  in  a  siu,i:le  instance,  except  the  species  of  (^\istiu;i'  rats,  weasels,  and 
other  very  small  (piadrupeds,  which  are  to  le  traceil  ahout  these  ciivernous  elilVs. 

The  rain  which  had  threatened  to  fall  yesterday.  ]i(iure<l  down  this  morninj;  (I  Itli). 
and  conliinicd  with  more  or  less  violence  all  day.  We  had  still  supplies  of  I'verytliiiiii- 
essential.  Our  iiacon  had  not  heen  seritjusly  trenched  on,  while  the  forest  had  amply 
supplied  us  with  venison;  and  our  supplies  hade  lidr  to  last  ns  till  we  should  strike 
ffome  of  the  main  southern  streams,  or  till  oiu'  increasing'  powers  ol'  eiidmauce  and 
forest  skill  should  enahle  us  to  do  without  them. 

Next  mornin;:'.  the  sky  hein^i'  clear  and  hriuht.  we  left  our  rock  ahi>do  in  the  Wall- 
clilf  valley.  We  ascended  this  valley  a  short  distance;  hut.  as  it  leJ.  us  too  far  wi'st. 
and  the  hrush  and  i)rand)le  proved  so  thi<'k  as  to  retard  our  proiiiess.  \vi'  left  it.  With 
some  ado.  the  horst-  was  led  to  the  to])  of  the  dill".  A  nunihcr  of  lateral  A'alleys. 
covered  with  thick  hrush.  made  this  a  lalior  hy  no  means  liiiht.  'i'hi'  surface  of  the 
ground  was  rouiih,  veiretation  sere  and  dry.  and  every  thicket  which  spreail  hel'oi'c  us 
presented  an  ohstacle  wliich  was  to  l)e  overcome.  W"  could  have  penetrated  nuiny 
of  these,  which  the  horse  could  not  he  forced  throu,<:li.  .•^uc'.i  parts  (jf  our  clothing  as 
did  not  consist  of  huckskiu.  paid  frequent  trihnte  to  these  hramhies. 

At  length,  getting  clear  of  these  spurs,  we  entered  on  a  high  tahk'-laud.  where  tra- 
velling hecame  comparatively  easy.  The  fu'st  view  of  this  vista  of  highland  plains 
was  magnificent.  It  was  covered  with  sere  grass  and  dry  seed-pods,  whicli  rustled  as 
we  i)asscd.  'I'here  was  scarcely  an  olyect  deserving  the  name  of  a  tree,  ixcept  now 
and  then  a  solitary  trunk  of  a  dead  pine  or  oak.  whicli  had  heen  scathed  hy  the  light- 
ning. The  hleaelied  hones  of  the  elk,  deer,  or  hison.  were  sometiuus  met.  Occa- 
sionally we  passed  a  copse  of  oak,  or  cluster  of  saplings.  The  dci'r  often  iKunided 
helore  us.  and  we  sometimes  disturhed  tlie  hare  from  its  sheltering  hush,  or  put  to  (light 
the  quail  and  the  prairie-hen.  This  was  the  region,  coimting  it  six  days  west  of 
Kapaha.  where  Ue  Soto's  messengers  ap])ear  first  to  have  encountered  the  hulfalo. 
There  was  no  pnjuiinent  feature  in  the  distance  for  the  eye  to  rest  on.  It  was  a  dry 
and  wave-like  jirairie.  From  morning  till  simset  we  did  not  encounter  a  droi)  of 
water.     This,  at  lemrfh.  Ijecame  the  absorhintr  ohiect.     Hill  after  hill,  and  vale  after 


TO  I' I 


I,    II  IST<     lY. 


m 


v:il<'.  wen*  puticiifly  asci'iiilcil,  aiul  diliiiiiitlv  rootcil,   willi 


ijiii)!-'  II         vju'clcd 


liiioii.     At  ia.xt  \vc  c'liuio  MUihli'iily  lunl  miexia'ctt'iUy,  and  w      ■  glad  to      ii'mup.  at  a 
Miiidl  nillliiliL'  stli';iiH  ill  llic  [ilaili. 

Wliilo  wo  wiTi!  ill  tlio  a(rt  ol't'iicainiiiiig,  I  had  [ilaocd  my  [i  .vvd>'r-ll:i'«k  om  tlu>  frnininl. 
and,  on  lij;litiii,:^  tlic  lire.  lU'^iU'cti'il   to  ivinovo  it.     As  llic  |ilaiii  was  covoivd  witli  dry 


\v 


tl 


ifv  soini  took  lire, 


am 


I  l> 


iriii'd  ovtT  u  coiisidcralilo  ^|lil(■( 


inclndiiii'  tin 


oi'cnipicd  l)v  iii\si'ir  and  tiic  lhi> 


Tl 


ittiT  was  a  l)iass-moiiiiti'(|  .sliootiiiii-llask.  of 


traMsiiu'cnt  lioni,  liaviiiu'  a  Haw  lliromili  wliieii  "rniins  (if 


|)n\\(lrr  ,<oin('tiim's  cscapt'd 


Yi't  no  rxiilosion  toi 


loK  iilacc, 


1  Inoivcd  and  lidudd   tin'  lla.-k.  wliiili   llic   iii'C'  iiad   tims 


rnii  over,  vorv  near  nic  wilii  aina/.t'iiR'nt. 


\Vi' wrri!  now  on  an  tli'vati'd  Mimmit  of  taliU'-Iaiid  or  wati'r->licd.  wliicli  llircw  its 
waters  oil'  alteinately  to  tiie  Missouri  and  Mississij)[)i.  in  depressed  |plaees,  llie  i;reeii- 
liiiar  oceasionally  entaiiLiled  the  horse's  I'eet.  We  very  rrei|nenlly  jiassed  tiie  head  and 
tiiijiii-ljones  of  the  laill'ali).  jtroviiiij;  that  the  animal  had  lieeii  ahnndant  on  these 
plains.     In  the  course  ol'aliont  eiulit  miles'  tra\('l,  we  passed  two  small  streams  rniiniiii;' 


to   the   norlll-west 


illii'll    led 


think  that  \\v  were  diverL:iii'i'  too  Car  t 


owar( 


Is  th 


M 


iMlssonn  slile  o 


I'  this 


highland  plati 


ll  was  slill  some  hours  to  sunset,  and  we 


had  - 


one  aliou 


t  I'oiir  mik's  farther  when  we  reached  a  lari:e.  Kroad  stream,  a 


Iso  II 


owni'. 


towards  the  north-west.      It 

and  sandstone.     It  re(iuiri'd  loiiie 


imil  a  rapii 


1  and 


deel)  (Mureut.  with   iKUlMcrs   of  limestoii 


Iior.- 


led  into  tiie  ed'^e  of  th 


till  to  cross  tliis  ri\-er,  heillLT  too  deep  to  ford.  The 
stiviim  and  dri\-en  over,  couiin;.'  out  with  his  pari; 
safely  on  the  other  side,  'i'lie  shallow  parts  olli'icd  no  olistacle;  and  we  liridm'd  the 
deeper  portion  of  the  cliannel  with  liinlis  and  trunUs  of  trees,  which  had  heen  liroU'jht 
down  liy  the  streiiin  wiii'ii  in  lioud,  and,  heiiij;'  <lennded  of  their  hark,  were  lijiht  and 
drv,  and  as  white  as  hleached  i)oiies. 


I  had< 


tl 


crossed  tlio  onaniir 


inv  ''III 


I  in  m\-  riiiht  hand.  I  naturallv  exleiided  it.  to  hi' 


d'ely.  hut  slipped  from  the  iotidii  steppiiiu'  from  it.    Ifaxinir 

eak  my  fall.  Kacii  end  of  it. 
as  it  reat'hed  the  stream,  rested  on  a  stone,  and,  my  whole  wei,::ht  lieiiii:  in  the  centre, 
the  hivrrel  was  slightly  siirunu'.  This  hridge,  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  I  called 
(.'alaniarea.  Alter  crossing  tin-  stri'am,  on  consultation,  we  expkaed  it  downward,  to 
determine  it.s  general  cour.se;  hut  linding  it  to  incline  toward  the  north-west  t(M)  far. 


we  returnee 


1  up  it^ 


son 


theru  hank  two  or  three  miles    aliove  (uir  rustic  hridue.  and 


eiicamnec 


1. 


Ill  the  inorning  we  proceeded  in  a  soutli-south-wt'st  direction,  which  afier  keeping 
11])  the  valli'y  from  tlie  camp  of  Calamarca  for  a  few  miles,  carried  us  up  an  ele\ateil 


raii'ie  of  hills,  covered  with  lame  oal 


Ivs  iiearuii. 


I'orns.     We  had 


tl 


le  top  ol 


th 


riiLe,  which  commanded  a  view  of  a  valle\  licvond  it,  wlii'ii  we  ohserved,  iiir  lu'low  ns 


in  the  valle\',  four  hears  ( 


)n  an  oalc 


eating  acorns.     The  de.<eeiit 

1. 


as  stee|i  and  rough 


with  loose  stones,  wliieli  made  it  impossihle  to  k-ad  tin-  horse  down  without  disturhiiig 
them.      We  therefore  tied   him  to  a  staddie.  and.  al'ti'r  looking  to  onr  priming,  hegaii 


iM 


Top  I  V  \  I,    II  ISToliy. 


til  (li'si'i'iid  llic  lii'i-iit.  Hut.  iiH  tlic  li'iivcH  Iiiul  jill  rulli'ii.  <'nn('i'iiliili'lit  \V(is  iin|i(if''ilil(' ; 
jilid  wlii'ii  tile  aililllills  JK'CjiliU'  lllai'llli'il.  iiinl  licuan  In  cinnr  dnwii  llu'  hre,  \\v  lull  iit 
nir  ntniii-l  ^iiccd  In  rciicli  its  liint  lii'st.  In  tlii-<  fllinl.  my  ('i)in|iaiii<>ii  I'rll  oii  tlif  Ini'si' 
>tnii('.-4.  iiiid  ><|inrm('d  his  niiUIc  ;  I  ixcjit  on,  Imt  diil  not  iviich  tlic  liiot  of  tin- ticc  in 
tiiii"  til  pri'vriit  llii'ii'  i's('ii|)i'.  When  my  i'iiiii|ianiiiirs  uliscnct'  led  me  Iiaik  In  iiiiii.  I 
i'oiiiid  iiiiii  liailly  liiii't ;  he  liiii|HMl  aluii;^  with  tliit  uttunst  dillii-iilty.  I  snnii  niniiiitrd 
iiini  mi  till'  iiai'U-Iiiirsc.  and  ii'd  n|i  tln'  liltli'  \alli'y;  lint  tin'  [laiii  nf  Ills  aiikli'  lii'raiiii' 
.•^i)  intense,  tliat  Ik>  ciuilil  not  liearcvon  tiiis  iiiiitiuii.  and,  iil'tei'  iiruci't'dinu'  ii  mile  or  two, 
it  was  di'tiTiniiu'd  to  halt  and  I'tii-ami).  We  had  nut  travelled  iVoin  oiir  iiiiiiiiiii,!.''s 
eiii'ani|)iiieiit  more  than  li\e  or  ^i\  miles,  rn|iaeUin,!:'  the  horse.  I  iire[iai'i'il  ii  jiallet 
iiir  my  c'oin|)aiiioii,  and  Imilt  a  liii'.  I  then  liatlied  his  aiiUle  with  salt  and  warm  water. 
This  done.  I  tuolv  my  i^nii,  and  saiinterod  aloii'i  the  thieUels  in  the  linjie  of  startin.ir 
Miino  lvalue.  Nothiii'i.  however,  was  iiiniid.  'I'lie  shrill  and  iniinn'^ieal  ery  oi'the  lilne- 
jay.  w  hi;  h  was  tiie  largest  liird  I  saw.  remindi'd  me  oi'  other  latiliides.  'I'lionuliti'iil. 
and  I'nll  of  aii[ireheiisioii  at  this  initowanl  iieeident.  I  returned  to  our  little  i'am|).  and 
(lilifreiitly  renewed  my  antalLiic  iiiiiilieiiliniis, 

A  niiiht's  rest,  and  the  little  remedies  in  my  power  to  emiiloy,  hml  so  far  aliated  the 
|iain  oi'  my  eompiinion's  anUle,  that  he  ai'aiii  consented  to  mount  the  |iaek-horse.  and 
we  piirsneil  onr  way  np  the  little  valley.  We  had  not.  however,  travelled  far.  when 
we  saw  two  larL'i"  hlaek  hears  playiii;;'  in  the  ^^rass  liei'ore  us,  and  so  intently  eii!ia,i:ed 
in  their  sport  were  they,  that  tliey  did  not  ohserve  ns.  .My  eompaiiion.  with  my  aid, 
t|nifl<!y  dismonnted.  We  examined  our  arms,  tied  onr  horse,  and  determined  to  (lie 
to^i'ther.  'I'liey  at  lirst  ran  a  H'w  yards,  then  turned  and  sat  up  in  the  hij;h  jrrass.  to 
see  what  distiirl)e(l  them.  We  (ired  at  the  name  moment.  Hotli  animals  lied,  hut  on 
reaehiiitr  the  spot,  hlood  was  eopiously  found  on  the  ;.'rass.  Pursuit  was  made  over  an 
adjoining;-  ridiic.  where  I  lost  sight  of  them;  hut  discoverinjr,  on  erossing  the  ridge,  a 
hollow  oal\.  into  wliieli  I  judged  they  had  erept,  I  went  hack  for  thi'  a.xe  to  fidl  it. 
While  engaged  at  this,  my  companion  Imlililed  up,  and  relieved  me  at  the  axe.  The 
tree  at  length  eame  down  with  a  thundering  crash,  partially  siilittiiig  in  its  fall,  and 
wo  stood  ready  with  our  guns  to  receive  the  diseomlited  inmates;  hut,  after  ga/.ing 
intently  for  a  time,  none  appeared.  It  was  now  evident  they  had  eluded  u.s,  and  that 
we  had  lost  the  track.  The  exeitement  had  almost  cured  my  eomimnion's  lameness; 
hut  it  returned  when  the  pursuit  was  over,  and,  resuming  his  position  on  the  horse, 
wo  proceeded  over  a  succession  of  high,  oak-covered  ridgo.s.  In  crossing  one  of  these, 
a  large  and  stately  elk  appeared.  He  had  an  enormous  pair  of  horns,  which  it  seemed 
he  must  find  it  difTicnlt  to  halance  in  hrowsing;  hut  the  moineiit  he  heeame  aware  of 
our  propinipiity,  he  lifted  his  head,  and.  throwing  hack  the  antler.s,  they  .seemed  to 
form  a  shield  for  his  shoulders  and  sides  while  plunging  forward  through  the  thickets. 
We  stood  a  niument  to  admii'e  his  splendid  leaps. 
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Great  N o « t ii  F o n  k  or  W  ii  i t k   f !  i  v e r . 


Wo  wi'ic  111!  Iiijii  liiipkfii  KiiiimiitM,  wliifli  rcMi'iiildt'il,  in  llicir  sinliHc.  uliat  iiiiiv  !«• 
foiii'i'ivi'd  (if  llic  t(i.«<<iiijr  wiivcs  of  ii  ."cii  .xiiddi'iilv  conjn'iilcil.  On  ilcwt'iHliii};  IVnin  iIicmi' 
tiiwnrds  tlic  Miiiitli,  we  I'uiiic  to  clmiipM  ol'  IhisIich,  witli  ,i:i'ii\i'llv  iui'iim  ln't\vt'(ii.  iiiiil  an 
ticciisidiiiil  f-fiiiKliinr  pool  of  pure  watiT,  It  wii-*  mtv  I'vidciit  tn  our  iniiid^,  iis  we 
adviiMccd,  that  tlii'sc  pools  must  (•onimiiiiicatc  willi  i-at'li  otlicr  tliroiijjli  tlic  ^irascl.  On 
I'ollow  in.: down  tliis  lorniation  aliont  six  inili'«,  tlic  cunni'i'lion  Ix'i'anii'  ninrr  i'\  idrnl, 
and  tin-  ^^onl■('t's  of  a  risci'  df\i'lo|)cd  tlicinsclvi's.     We  wcri',  in  lact,  on  llir  cxtrt'ini' 


lifad-waltTs  of  tlic  (ircal    North   Fork  of  White  llivcr;  the   /,' 


lil„ 


>f  II 


Fivncli.  The  manner  in  which  the  waters  develop  thenisclve.-*  on  descendin;.'  the 
Honthein  .slope  of  these  iiiirhlanils,  is  reniai'Uidile.  Tliev  laocecd  in  platean\  or  steps, 
on  each  of  which  th<'  stream  deploys  in  a  kiml  of  laki'.  or  elon,i;ate(l  hasin,  connectecl 
with  the  next  snc<'cedinji  one  liy  a  rapid.  The  rock  is  a  ■ivv\  santlstone.  capped  with 
limestone.  In  some  places  the  water  wholly  disa|)pears,  und  seems  to  permeate  the 
rock.  We  came  to  a  place  where  the  river,  heinu;  some  lian"  li'et  <k'('p.  in  entirely 
alisorliiMl  liy  the  rock,  and  does  not  auain  appear  till  a  mile  lielow,  where  it  snddenly 
issncs  from  the  rock,  in  its  ori;;;inal  volnine.     Near  this  point  we  passed  the  ni^ht. 

I)a\li;!ht  i)nt  ns  in  motion.     It  was  determined  to  follow  the  valley  down  in  its  invo- 
Intions.  which  led  i.'encrally  south.     Some  fcrtili',  heavily-timliered  liottoms  were  jpassed. 


where 


I  ol 


)served  the  elm.  oak.  heecli.  maple,  asli.  and  sNcamon 


We  had  not  left  om 


ea 


inp  more  than  a  mile,  when  we  came  to  the  first  appeanuuv  of  the  eane  or  ('.  unm- 


(/iiiiirrii.  iuid  wt'  soon  after  reached  ihe  locality  of  the  irroenlirii 


Travellin''-  in  the^e 


forests  is  attended  with  iireat  faliiine  and  exertion,  from  the  nndcrhrnsh,  parlicidarly 
from  the  thick  jirowth  of  canc!  and  jirecnhriar ;  the  latter  of  which  often  hinds  mns.se^ 
of  the  fields  of  emie  together,  ami  mak<'s  it  next  to  imi)()ssilik'  to  liirce  a  horse  thron,i:h 
the  matted  ve,ui'tation.  Onr  horse,  inileed.  while  ho  relieved  ns  from  thi'  hnrdeii  of 
carrying;'  packs,  became  the  greatest  impeilinient  to  onr  getting  forward,  while  in  this 
valley.  To  find  an  easier  path,  we  took  one  of  the  summit  ranges  of  the  valley.  I'nt 
a  horse,  it  seems,  nnist  Invvo  no  elinihing  to  do,  wlien  he  is  mider  a  pack-saddle.  We 
had  not  gone  far  on  this  ridge,  when  the  animal  slipped,  and  stmnhled.  The  im|)etMs 
of  his  load  was  more  than  he  could  resist.  The  declivity  was  steep,  liut  not  precipi- 
tous, lie  rolled  over  and  over  for  perhajjs  two  hundred  feet,  until  he  reaclu'd  the  foot 
of  the  ridge.     We  looked  with  dismay  as  he  went,  and  thought  that  everv  lione  in  1 


us 


l)od\'  nmst  havi'  heen  broken.      When  reached,  however,  he  was  not  dea<l.  l)ut.  will 


on 


r  aiil.  got  u]).     How  he  escaped  we  could  not  divine,  hut  hi'  looked  please 


cil  when  he 


saw  us  come  to  his  relief,  and  l)U.«;v  our.selves  in  extricating;  him.     Lojscnin'i  h 


IS     p; 


we  did  all  we  could  to  restore  him.     No  outward  bruise  could  be  .si'cn  ;  llieic  was  ik 
cut,  and  no  blood  was  started.    Even  a  lior.se  loves  .sympathy.    xVfter  a  time,  we  repacket 


l| 


1' 
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liiiii,  ami  slo\vl\-  roiitimii'd  our  route.     The  dolav  caused  liv  this  iicciilcnt.  iiiiido  this  a 


s'.init  (lav's  JiiuriK'N'.     Tlie  valley  is  very  serpeiitiue,  rodoahling  on  itself. 

We  li)iind  (lie  stream  luado  up  entirely  of  jjure  sjjrin^s.  jiushinj:'  fnun  tiie  gravel,  or 
rorks.  Xolhing  can  i".\eeed  the  crystal  i)urity  of  its  waters.  Tiiese  sijrinus  are  often 
\ery  !arf;e.  We  eanu'  to  one,  in  the  course  of  this  day.  whicii  we  jud!.'ed  to  lie  fifty 
fi'ct  uiik'.  It  rushes  out  of  an  apei'ture  in  the  rock,  and  joins  the  main  branch  of  the 
river  about  si.K  lamdred  yards  lielow,  in  ii  volume  ([uite  eijual  to  that  of  the  main  fork. 
I  Ibuud  an  enormous  pair  of  elk's  horns  1\ ini;  on  one  side  of  tins  spiing.  which  1  lifted 
up  and  huui:  in  the  forks  of  a  young  oak,  and  from  this  incident  named  it  the  Klkliorn 
S[)ring. 

The  bottom-lands  continued  to  improve  in  extent  and  fertility  as  we  descended.    The 
stream,  as  it  wears  its  way  into  deepi'r 
sent.- 


levels  of  tiie  stratillcation  of  the  countrv.  pre^ 


on   eitlR 


tlr 


de,   hii:h   dill's  of  rock.     Tlu'se  dills,    which   consist    of  liorizontal 


limestone,  resting  on  sandstone,  fre(pienlly  present  i)rominent  pinnacles,  resi'ndiiing 
I'uiuous  castellated  walls.  In  some  places  they  rise  to  an  astoni.-hing  heigiit.  and  they 
are  uniformly  t'rowuetl  with  yidlow  pines.  A  remarkable  formation  of  tliis  desci'iption 
a[)peared  at  the  entrance  of  a  tributary  stream  through  these  walled  clills.  on  the  left 
bank,  which  I  called  'I'ower  Creek.  The  purity  and  transparency  ol'  the  water  are  so 
remarkaltle.  that  it  is  often  diillcult  to  estimate  its  depth  in  the  rivt'r.  A  striking 
inst;nice  of  this  occurred  after  passing  this  point.  1  was  leading  the  horse.  In  cross- 
ing from  the  east  to  the  west  bank.  I  had  led  IJutcher  to  a  spot  wliich  1  thought  he 
could  easily  ford,  without  reai'hiug  above  his  knees.  He  plungeil  in.  however,  over 
liis  de[ith.  and  swimming  across  with  his  pack,  came  to  the  elevated  shores  un  the  other 
side,  which  kept  Inm  so  long  in  the  water,  and  we  were  detained  so  long  in  searching 
for  a  suitable  point  for  him  to  mount,  that  almost  everything  of  a  soluble  character  in 
his  pack  was  either  lost  or  damaged.  Our  salt  and  sugar  were  mostly  spoiled  ;  our  tea 
and  Indian  meal  damag"d  ;  our  skins,  blankets,  and  clothing,  saturated.  This  misliaf) 
cau.sed  us  a  world  of  trouble.     We  at  once  encamped.     I  immediatelv  built  a  fire,  the 


hor 


.«e  was  speedily  unpacki 


pe. 
1.  and  each  particular  articde  was  e\i 


lunned.  am 


1  sucl 


1  as 


permitted  it.  carefully  drii'd.     This  labor  occupied  us  till  a  late  hoin-  in  the  night. 


^v 


e  had   now   been  sixteen 


avs 


from   I'otosi.     I'p   to  this   point   we  had 


<eeu  no 


Osagcs.  of  whose  pri'datory  acts  we  had  iieard  so  uiuch ;  nor  miy  signs  of  their  hav 
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urmii'  a 


twel 


vemonth,  ce 


•tainl 


y  not  since  spring. 


All  the  deserted  camps,  and   the  evidences  of  e 


ucamnmeii 


t.  wore  old.     The  I 


nines  o 


inimals  eaten,  found  on  the  high  plains  east  of  f'alamarca.  and  at  the  Klkl 


lorn 


spriu;. 


were  bleached  and  dry.  Not  a  vestige  had  apjieared,  since  leaving  the  Wall-dill's,  of  a 
human  being  having  recently  visited  the  country.  The  silence  ami  de,«olateness  of  the 
wilderness  reigned  around.  And  wluui  we  looked  for  evidences  of  an  ancient  jterma- 
nent  occupation  of  the  region  by  ni.iii.  there  wei'c  none — not  a  liiUock  raised  by  human 
hands,  nor  the  smallest  object  that  conlil  be  deemed  antiipiarian.     The  onl_)-  e\ideiices 
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of  aiirii-nt  action  woiv  tlidso  of  ii  gcold^icMl  kiiul — caverns,  vmIK'vs  of  (IcniKlMtiiiii,  Ix'ds 
ol'  (liil't,  houldors,  wator-lincs  and  markinjis  on  tlie  liu'cs  ol'  e'lills.  wliicli  liftoUi-nod 
oct'anii'  ovorllow  at  vi-ry  anticiue  ov  primary  periods. 

TIr'  dillicuities  atteniUng  onr  progress  down  tlie  valley,  induced  ns  to  stril\e  out  into 
the  o|icn  prairie,  where  travelling  was  I'rce.  and  uninipedi'<l  liy  slnuliliery  or  vines. 
>i'oliiiMg  hut  illiinitahle  fields  ol'grfiss,  with  chnups  ofti'ccs  heri'  and  there,  met  the  eye. 
^X^•  tra\elled  steadily,  without  diverging  to  tlie  rigiit  or  h'l't.  We  sometimes  disturiied 
co\ies  of  prairie  liirds;  the  rahhit  started  from  his  siiclter.  or  the  deer  enlivened  the 
jirospect.  We  had  laid  our  course  south-south-west,  and  lravelle(l  ahout  twenty  miles. 
As  evening  apiiroached.  we  soarcheil  in  vain  for  water,  to  encamp.  In  ((iiest  of  it,  we 
linally  entered  a  desolate  gorge,  whii-h  seemed,  at  some  seasons,  to  have  been  traver.sed 
l)y  Hoods,  as  it  disclo.sed  honlders  and  piles  of  ruhhish.  Daylight  departed  a.s  wo  wound 
our  way  down  this  dry  goige.  which  was  found  to  bo  ilaid^ed,  as  we  descended,  with 
towering  clills.  In  tlu>  meantime,  the  heavens  became  overcast  with  dense  black  clouds, 
and  rain  soon  began  tt)  fall.  Wo  scanned  these  lofty  clills  do.sely.  as  wo  were  in  a 
cavernous  limestone  country,  for  oviilenccs  of  souie  practicable  o[)eniug  which  might 
give  us  shelter  liir  tln'  night.  At  length,  the  dark  nioutii  of  a  larg(>  cavern  a[)peared 
on  our  left,  at  some  twenty  or  thirty  feet  elevation.  The  horse  could  not  lie  led  up 
this  steep,  but,  by  unpacking  him,  wt'  carried  the  baggage  uj).  and  then  hol)bled  and 
boiled  the  poor  beast,  and  left  him  to  pick  a  meal  as  best  ho  eonld  in  .•^o  desolate  a 
valley.     It  wa.s  the  best,  and  indeed  the  onl}'  thing,  we  could  do  l()r  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  wo  had  a  lire  in  the  cave,  which  threw  its  red  rays  upon  the 
outlines  of  the  cavern,  in  a  maimer  which  would  have  formed  a  study  for  Michel 
Angelo.  It  seemed  that  internal  waters  had  llowed  out  of  this  cavern  for  ages,  carrying 
particle  by  particle  of  the  yielding  rock,  by  which  vast  nias.ses  had  been  scooped  out, 
or  hung  still  in  threatening  pendants.  Its  width  was  .some  forty  foot,  its  height  ])er- 
haps  double  that  spiu-o,  and  its  depth  illimitable.  A  small  stream  of  jiuro  water  glided 
along  its  bottom,  and  went  trickling  down  the  clitl". 

The  accident  in  crossing  the  stream  had  saturated,  but  not  ruini'd  onr  tea;  and  we 
soon  had  an  infusion  of  it,  to  accompany  onr  evening's  frugal  repast — I'ov/nii/nl  indeed 
it  becanio,  in  meats  and  broad,  after  our  irreparable  loss  of  the  day  previous.  Nothing 
is  nu)re  refreshing  than  a  draught  of  tea  in  the  wililornoss,  and  one  soon  experiences 
that  this  olloct  is  due  neither  to  milk  nor  sugar.  The  ne.vt  thing  to  be  done  after 
supper,  was  to  light  a  torch  and  explore  the  recesses  of  the  cave,  lest  it  should  be 
occupied  b}'  some  caniivorons  beasts,  who  might  fancy  a  sleeping  traveller  for  a  night's 
meal.  Sallying  into  its  dark  rocessps.  gun  jnid  torch  in  hand,  we  jiassed  np  a  stee[) 
ascent,  which  made  it  dillicnlt  to  keep  our  foot.  This  passage,  at  first,  turned  to  the 
right,  then  narrowed,  and  linally  terminated  in  a  low  gallery,  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  towards  its  ajiparont  close.  This  passage  became  too  low  to  admit  walking, 
but  by  the  light  of  our  torch,  which  throw  its  rays  far  into  its  recesses,  there  appeared 
lY  IV.  — ;J7 
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no  possibility  of  our  proceeding  further.  Wo  then  retraced  our  steps  to  our  fire  in  the 
front  of  the  cave,  where  tliere  were  evidences  of  Indian  camp-fires.  We  then  replenished 
till'  (hv  with  fuel,  and  spread  down  our  pallets  for  the  night.  My  companion  soon 
atljustetl  himself  in  a  concave  part  of  the  rock,  and  went  to  sleej).  I  looked  out  IVom 
the  front  of  the  cave  to  endeavor  to  sec  the  horse ;  hut  although  I  caught  a  sound  of 
his  hell,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  intense  darkness.  The  rain  had  Ixjen  slight,  and 
had  abated ;  but  the  clills  in  front,  and  the  clouds  above  the  narrow  valley,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  see  anything  beyond  the  reach  of  the  llickering  rays  of  our  fire.  To 
its  precincts  I  returned,  and  entered  up  my  journal  of  the  events  of  the  day. 

My  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  find  our  pack-horse,  who  had  been  left  with  a 
.sorry  jirosjieet.  lie  was  not  .soon  to  Ix;  found.  We  then  travelled  to  the  south-east 
which  brought  us  again  into  the  valley  of  the  Nt)rth  Fork.  We  forded  it,  and  ibund, 
on  its  eastern  margin,  extensive  open  oak  plains.  On  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  trees 
were  marks  and  letters,  which  proved  that  it  had  been  visited  and  singled  out  for 
.settlement  by  some  enterprising  pioneer.  From  the  open  character  of  the  country,  wo 
could  not  get  near  to  large  game ;  and  we  now  found  that  our  supply  of  ball  and  .shot 
was  near  its  close.  Passing  down  the  valley  aliout  ten  mile.s,  we  encamped.  Since  the 
loss  of  our  corn-meal,  we  had  had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  bread,  and  our  provisions 
were  now  reduced  to  a  very  small  ([uantity  of  dried  meat.  We  had  expected,  for  some 
days,  to  have  reached  either  Indian  or  white  hunter.s'  camps.  Anxiety  on  this  Iiead 
now  became  intense.  Prudence  reipiired,  however,  that,  small  as  our  stores  were,  they 
.-ihould  be  divided  with  strict  reference  to  the  prol)ability  of  our  not  meeting  with 
hunters,  or  getting  I'clicf  for  two  or  throe  days. 

Every  sign,  under  such  circvnnstance.s,  is  noticed.  The  stick  frames,  without  bark, 
of  several  Indian  lodges,  were  passed,  denoting  that  they  had  not  been  recently 
<K'cuj)ied.  Travelling  down  the  vale,  I  came  to  a  point  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
I  discovered  two  grown  Ix^avers  sporting  in  the  stream.  The  tail  of  this  animal,  which 
appears  clumsy  and  unwieldy  in  the  dead  specimen,  gives  the  animal  a  graceful  appear- 
ance in  the  water,  where  it  makes  him  appear  to  have  a  very  elongated  body.  After 
diving  about  for  some  time,  they  came  to  the  shore,  and  .sat  in  front  of  their  irmafi,  as 
it  is  termed  by  tiie  Algonquins,  or  lodge,  which,  in  this  case,  was  a  fi.«sure  in  the  rock. 
I  was  perfectly  screened  by  a  point  of  the  rock  from  their  view,  and  sat  with  my  gun 
cocked,  reserving  my  fire  a  few  moments,  the  more  perfectly  to  ob-serve  them,  when 
both  animals,  at  the  same  instant,  darted  into  their  holes. 

Appetite  was  now  keen,  and  having  a  tolerably  open  forest,  we  pressed  on  rapidly, 
the  horse  being,  as  usual,  our  chief  hindrance.  I  took  the  house's  l)ridle  over  my  arm 
this  morning,  and  had  proceeded  through  open  woods  about  ten  miles,  when  there  was 
descried,  from  a  little  sunnnit,  a  hut  in  the  distance,  which  had  stmie  traits  of  the  labor 
of  white  men.  This  gave  animation  to  our  steps,  in  hopes  of  finding  it  occupied. 
But,  as  we  ajiproached,  we  could  discern  no  smoke  rising  up  as  a  sign  of  occupancy, 
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and  wore  disappointod  to  find  it.  an  nljortivc  cirort  of  some  pioneer.  This  was  called 
Ciunp  No.  We  k'arned  that  it  had  been  eonstnieted  hv  one  Martin,  who,  a.s  there  was 
not  a  loot  of  land  in  cultivation,  had  probal)ly  iiiined  to  subsist  by  the  eha.se  alont'. 
The  location  was  well  chosen.  A  larL^e  canebrake  ilanked  the  river,  sufTicient  to  givi' 
range  to  horses  and  cattle.  A  little  tributary  stream  bounded  a  fertile  piece  of  upland, 
east  of  this.  Tiie  hut  was  built  of  puncheons,  supported  on  one  side  by  a  rude  ridge- 
pole, leaving  the  front  of  it  open,  forming  a  shed  which  had  a  roof  and  lloor.  But  tlie 
stream  had  now  dried  up.  We  found  a  plant  of  cotton,  boiled  out,  among  the  adjacent 
weeds,  which  proved  the  soil  and  climate  suitable  to  its  cult  u'e.  We  were  now  well 
within  the  limits  of  Arkansas. 

It  was  determined  to  encamp  at  this  spot,  turn  the  horse  into  the  adjacent  canebr,!ko. 
where  the  leaves  were  green,  to  deposit  our  baggage  and  camp  .apparatus  in  one  corner 
of  the  hut,  and,  after  making  light  packs,  to  take  our  arms,  and  proceed  in  .search  of 
settlements.  This  rerpiired  a  little  time.  To  reach  a  point  whore  civilization  had 
once  tried  to  got  a  fiwthold,  however,  was  .something;  and  we  consoled  ourselves  with 
the  rotU'ction  that  we  could  not  be  remote  from  its  skirts. 

The  next  day  I  made  an  excursion  west  of  the  river,  from  our  position,  to  determine 
satisfactorily  our  .situation.  I  found,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot  of 
the  dill",  another  small  white-man's  hut,  which  had  iilso  been  abandoned.  In  a  small 
]>atch  of  ground,  which  had  once  been  cleared,  there  grow  a  pumpkin-vine,  which  then 
had  throe  pumpkins.  This  was  a  treasure,  which  I  at  once  secured.  I  found  that  one 
of  them  had  boon  partially  eaten  by  some  wild  animal,  and  determined  to  give  it  to 
my  horse,  but  could  not  resi.^t  the  inclination  first  to  cut  off  a  few  .slices,  which  I  ate 
raw  with  the  greatest  appetite.  The  taste  .seemed  delicious.  I  had  not  Ijofore  been 
aware  that  my  apjietite  had  become  so  keen  by  fasting.  Iletwoon  the  horse  and 
mysell,  we  finished  it,  and  had  (piito  a  sociable  time  of  it.  With  the  other  two,  Avhicli 
were  the  largest,  I  rode  back  to  camp,  Avhcre,  having  a  small  cami>kettle,  we  boiled 
and  despatched  them,  without  meat  or  bread,  for  supper.  It  does  not  rof|uirc  nuich  to 
make  one  happy ;  for,  in  this  instance,  our  little  luck  put  ns  in  the  best  of  lunnor. 

Action  is  the  price  of  safety  in  the  woods.  Neither  dreams  nor  poetic  visions  kept 
ns  on  our  pallets  a  moment  longer  than  it  was  light  enough  to  see  the  grey  tints  of 
morning.  Eacii  of  us  prepared  a  compact  knapsack,  containing  a  blanket  and  a  k'w 
ab.«olnte  necessaries,  and  gave  our  Iwlts  an  extra  jerk  before  lifting  our  guns  to  our 
shoulders ;  then,  secretly  wishing  our  friend  Butcher  a  good  time  in  the  canebrake,  we 
sot  out  with  a  light  pace  towards  the  south.  My  companion  Levi  was  much  attached 
to  tea ;  and,  as  the  article  of  a  small  tin  pot  was  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of 
this  beverage,  he  burthened  himself  with  this  appendage  by  strapping  it  on  his  back 
with  a  green  sash.  This  was  not  a  very  military  sort  of  accoutrement ;  but  as  he  did 
not  pride  him.self  in  that  way,  and  had  not,  in  fact,  the  least  notion  of  the  ridiculous 
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ligurc  ho  cut  with  it,  I  wn.s  alone  in  my  unexpressed  sense  of  the  extreme  Fridayisli- 
ness  of  his  looivs  on  the  marcli,  day  \>y  day,  across  the  prairies  and  lliroii^h  tiie  woods, 
witii  tliis  not  very  glittering  culinary  ai)[)endage  dangling  at  his  hack. 

Hope  gave  animation  to  our  steps.  We  struck  <jut  IVom  the  valley  southerly,  wliicii 
lirouglit  us  to  an  elevated  open  tract,  partially  wooded,  in  which  tlie  walking  was  good. 
Alter  travelling  about  six  miles,  we  heard  the  ri'port  of  a  gun  on  our  left.  Supi)osing 
it  to  jjroceed  from  some  white  Inniter,  we  tried  to  get  into  connminication  with  him, 
and  hallooed  stoutly.  This  was  answered.  I  withdrew  the  ball  from  mv  gun,  and 
fired.  "We  then  followed  the  course  of  the  shot  and  halloo.  But,  although  a  \vh(K)|) 
was  once  heard,  which  seemed  from  its  intonation  to  be  Indian,  we  were  misuccessfid 
in  gaining  an  inti-rview;  and.  after  losing  a  good  deal  of  time  in  the  elfort,  were  obliged 
to  give  it  up,  and  proceed. 

j\Iuch  of  our  way  lay  through  oi)en  oak  I'orests.  with  a  thick  IxhI  of  fallen  leaves, 
and  we  several  times  searched  under  these  lor  sweet  acorns ;  liut  we  imilbrudy  found 
that  the  wild  turkeys  had  been  too  quick  for  us — every  sweet  acorn  had  been  scratched 
up  and  eaten,  and  none  remained  jjut  such  as  were  bitter  and  dislasti'ful.  On  descend- 
ing .an  eminence,  we  found  the  sassafras  j)leutifidly,  and,  breaking  olf  l)ranches  of  it, 
chewed  them,  which  took  away  the  astringent  and  bad  taste  of  the  acorns. 

As  night  approached,  we  searched  in  vain  for  water  on  the  elevated  grounds,  and 
were  compelled  to  seek  he  river  valley,  where  we  encaiin)ed  in  an  old  Indian  wigwam 
of  bark.  The  night  was  chilly  and  cold.  We  turned  restlessly  on  our  pallets.  Day- 
light was  most  welcome.  A  fire  was  built  against  the  stump  of  a  dead  tree,  broken 
ofl'  by  lightning  at  a  height  of  some  thirty  feet  from  the  grounil.  We  here  boiled  our 
tea,  and  accurately  di\  ided  about  half  an  ounce  of  dried  meat,  being  the  last  nu)rsel 
we  had.  While  thus  engaged,  a  red-headed  woodpecker  lit  on  the  tree,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  our  heads,  and  began  pecking.  The  visit  was  a  most  untimely  one 
for  the  l)ird.  A  shot  laid  him  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  tree;  and.  being  plucked,  roasted, 
and  divided,  he  furnishe<l  out  our  repast.  We  then  gave  the  straps  of  our  accoutre- 
ments a  tight  jerk,  by  way  of  |)reventing  a  flaccid  stomach — an  Indian  habit — and  .set 
forward  with  renewed  strength  and  hope.  We  (ravelU'd  this  day  over  a  rolling  coun- 
try of  hill  and  dale,  with  little  to  relieve  the  eye  or  demand  observation,  and  laid  down 
at  night,  fatigued,  in  the  edge  of  a  canebrake.  A  dense  fog,  which  overhung  the  whole 
valley,  i)revented  our  rpiitting  camp  at  a  very  early  hour.  When  it  arose,  and  the 
atmosphere  became  sulliciently  clear  to  discern  our  way,  we  ascended  the  hills  to  our 
left,  and  took  a  Mcst-sonth-west  coiu'se.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  roughness  iuid 
sterility  of  the  country  traversed,  and  the  endless  succession  of  steej)  di.'divities,  and 
broken,  rocky  precipices,  sin-mounted.  Our  line  of  march,  after  leaving  the  low- 
grounds  of  the  river  valley,  led  over  moderately  elevated  ridges  of  oak-o|)enings.  We 
came  at  length  to  some  hickory  trees.  Beneath  them,  the  nuts  laiii  in  (piautities  on 
the  groinid.     We  .sat  down,  and  diligently  connnenced  cracking  them;  but  this  wa.s 
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soon  (lotoniiiiu'd  to  1)0  too  slow  a  jji-occsh  to  sittisfy  Imngrv  men,  and,  gatlicring  a 
(liKiiititv  till- oiu' iii^iit's  ciicaiiiiiiiK'nt,  we  jiiisliod  liirwiud  ililinx'utly.  Traill^) !  traiiip  ! 
tramp!  we  wallvcil  ii'soliitely  on,  in  a  straight  line,  aver  lull  anil  dale.  Trees,  roeks, 
prairit'-urass,  llie  jumping  s(]uirrel,  the  whirring  (juail  —  we  gave  them  a  glanct',  and 
passed  on.  AV^e  liuidly  saw  the  sun  set ;  evening  threw  its  sliades  around  ;  night  i)re- 
sented  its  sondjre  hue;  and,  as  it  grew  dark,  it  Ijeeame  eloudy  and  eold.  Still,  no 
water  to  encamp  hy  was  found,  and  it  linally  became  so  dark  that  we  were  forced  to 
grope  our  way.  I5y  grojjing  in  the  ilarkness,  avc  at  length  stood  on  the  hiink  of  a 
precipice,  and  conkl  distinctly  hear  the  gurgling  sound  of  running  water  in  the  gulf 
below.  It  was  a  pleasing  sound;  for  we  had  not  tasted  a  drop  since  early  dawn.  Had 
we  still  had  our  horse,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  get  him  down  in  the  darkness; 
but,  by  seizing  hold  of  bushes,  and  feeling  our  way  continually,  we  reached  the  bottom, 
and  encamped  immediately  b}^  the  stream.  It  was  a  small  run  of  pure  nioinitain 
water.  Soon  a  lire  arose  on  its  banks.  Wo  cracked  a  few  of  the  nuts.  We  drank 
our  accustomed  tin-cu[)  of  tea.  We  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets  upon  its  inune- 
diato  margin,  and  knew  no  more  till  early  daylight,  when  a  cold  air  had  ((uite  chilled  us. 

We  were  happy  to  get  out  of  this  gulf  at  the  earliest  dawn.  After  travelling  a 
couple  of  miles,  we  stejjped  suddenly  into  a  well-beaten  horse-path,  running  trans- 
versely to  our  course,  with  fresh  horse-tracks  leading  both  ways.  We  sto[)i)ed  to 
delilierate  which  end  of  the  path  to  take.  I  thought  the  righl-hand  would  conduct  us 
to  the  mouth  t)f  the  river  which  we  had  lieen  pursuing  down,  where  it  could  hardly 
iail  there  .should  be  hunter.s  or  pioneer  settler.s  located.  My  companion  thought  the 
left  hand  should  be  taken,  without  otleriug  any  satisfactory  reason  for  it.  1  deter- 
mined, in  an  instant,  to  rise  aliove  him  mentally,  by  yielding  the  point,  and  set  out 
with  a  Hrm  and  ready  pace  to  the  left.  We  travelled  diligently  about  thrt'e  miles, 
without  meeting  anything  to  note,  but  were  e\itlently  going  back  into  the  wildei'ness 
wo  had  just  left,  b\-  a  MicUu'  circuit,  when  my  companion  relented,  and  avo  turned 
about  on  our  tracks  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.  We  had  n(jt  gone  far,  and  had 
not  yet  reached  the  point  of  our  original  issue  from  the  forest,  when  we  descried  a 
man  on  horseback,  coming  toward  us.  Joy  Hashed  in  our  eyes.  AVlien  he  came  up, 
lie  told  us  that  there  was  a  huntei-  U)cated  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  ri\er,  and  another, 
named  Wells,  nearly  e(pu-distant  on  tlie  path  he  was  pursuing;  and  that,  if  we  would 
follow  him,  he  would  guide  us  to  the  latter.  This  we  innnedialely  determined  to  do, 
an<l,  after  travelling  about  seven  miles,  came  in  sight  of  the  cabin. 

Our  ap|)roach  was  announced  by  a  loud  and  long-conliuued  barking  of  dogs,  who 
required  freipient  bidding  from  their  master,  before  they  could  be  pacilled.  The  first 
object  worthy  of  remark,  that  pri'sented  itself  on  our  emerging  from  the  l()rest,  was  a 
nund)er  of  deer,  bear,  and  otlier  skins,  fastened  to  a  kind  of  rude  I'rame,  sup[)orlcd  by 
poles,  which  occupied  the  area  about  the  house.  These  trophies  of  skill  in  the  chase 
were  regarded  with  great  comi)lacency  by  our  conductor,  as  he  pointed  them  out,  and 
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lio  roniarkod  tliat  Wells  wa.<*  '•  a  <^n\\[  Iimitor.  ami  a  forphandid  man."  There  were  a 
iiiiniher  of  acres  ,)f  firouiul.  from  wliieli  lie  iiail  jratliered  a  crop  of  corn.  Tlie  house 
■was  a  sulistaiitial,  iie\v-l)uilt  log  (eiiemeiit,  of  one  room.  The  family  eonsisted  of  the 
hunter  and  his  wife,  and  four  or  five  ehildren.  two  of  whom  were  men  grown,  and  the 
youngest  a  hoy  of  ahout  sixteen.  All  were  dressed  in  leather  jjrepared  from  deer- 
skins. Tlie  ho.st  himself  was  a  middle-sized,  light-limbed,  sharp-faced  man.  Around 
the  wails  of  the  rooni  himg  horns  of  the  deer  and  buffalo,  with  a  rille.  shot-pouches, 
leather  coats,  dried  meats,  and  other  articles,  giving  unmistakeable  signs  of  the  vocation 
of  oin"  host.  The  furniture  was  of  his  own  fabrica  !on.  On  one  side  hung  a  deer-skin, 
sewed  up  in  somewhat  the  shape  of  the  living  animal,  containing  lx;ars'  oil.  In  another 
place  hung  a  similar  vessel,  fdled  with  wild  honey. 

All  the  nuMubers  of  the  family  seemed  erudite  in  the  knowledge  of  woodcraft,  the 
ranges  and  signs  of  animals,  ami  their  food  and  hal)its;  and  while  the  wife  busied 
herself  in  preparing  oiu'  meal,  she  occasionally  stopped  to  interrogate  ns.  or  take  ])art 
in  the  conversation.  When  she  had  finished  her  preparations,  she  invited  ns  to  sit, 
down  to  a  delicious  meal  of  warm  corn-bread  and  butter,  honey  and  milk,  to  which  we 
did  ample  justice. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  our  su]>})er  was  prepared,  and  we  spent  the  evening 
in  giving  and  receiving  information  of  the  highest  i)ractical  interest  to  each  party. 
AVclls  recited  a  number  of  anecdotes  of  hunting,  and  of  his  domestic  life.  We  repaid 
him  with  fidl  accounts  of  our  adventures,  What  a|)peared  to  interest  him  most,  was 
the  accmints  of  the  bears  and  other  wild  animals  Me  had  seen.  When  the  hour  for 
rest  arrived,  we  opened  our  sacks,  and.  spreading  our  blankets  on  a  bear-skin  which 
he  furnished,  laid  down  before  the  fire,  and  enjoyed  a  .sound  night's  repose. 

It  was  now  the  1st  of  December.  We  wen-  up  with  the  earliest  dawning  of  light, 
and  determined  to  regain  oiu"  position  at  Cani])  No.  on  the  Great  North  Fork,  with  all 
po.ssible  despatch,  and  pursue  our  tour  westward,  ruderstanding  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  hunters  among  them,selves,  that  they  designed  forthwith  to  proceed  on  a 
hunting  excursion  into  the  region  we  had  passed,  on  the  Great  North  Fork,  we  deter- 
mined to  avail  ourselves  of  their  guidance  to  our  dejiosit  and  horse.  We  purehase<l  a 
dressed  deer-skin  for  moccasins,  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  some  wild  honey,  and 
a  little  lead.  The  corn  retpiired  pounding  to  con\ert  it  into  meal.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  a  i)estle.  fixed  to  a  loaded  swing-pole,  playing  into  a  mortar  burned  into  an 
oak  stump.  The  payment  for  these  articles  being  made  in  money,  excited  the  man's 
cupidity ;  lor,  although  he  had  previously  determined  on  going  in  that  direction,  he 
now  refused  to  guide  us  to  Camp  No,  unless  paid  ibr  it.  This  was  also  a.s.sented  to, 
with  the  agreement  to  furnish  ns  with  the  carcase  of  a  deer. 

I>y  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  .shouldering  our  knapsacks  and  guns,  we  set  forward, 
accompanied  by  our  host,  his  thr-e  sous,  and  a  neighbor,  making  our  party  to  consist 
of  seven  men.  all  mounted  on  horses  but  ourselvi's.  and  followed  by  a  i)aek  of  hungry, 
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Vflpiiiij  (lnn;s.  Our  conrso  was  tliio  norfli-wcst.  As  wo  wore  lioavily  liulcn  mikI  soro- 
liiDtcd.  niir  slides  Ikmii'j,'  HtcniUv  wm'ii  from  our  I'wt  hv  tlu-  stony  tracts  wo  had  passoil 
over,  till'  ciiviiloado  was  occasioimlly  oliliiivd  to  lialt  till  wo  oaiiio  up.  Tliis  proved 
such  a  cause  of  delay  to  them,  that,  they  (hially  a<,Teod  to  lot  us  vide  and  walk,  alter- 
nately, with  the  younj;  men.  Tii  this  way  wo  passed  over  an  undulatinj;  tract,  not 
lioavily  tiiiihoivd,  until  ahout  ton  o'clock  at  night,  when  wo  roacliod  our  al)aiidonod 
camp,  where  wo  found  our  ha.Lrjra.OT  safe.  A  couple  of  men  had  been  detached  from 
the  [larty.  early  in  the  morning,  to  hunt  the  stii)ulatod  door;  hut  the}-  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  any.  and  came  in  long  heforo  us  with  a  pair  of  turkeys.  One  of  those  was 
despatched  for  su|)i)er,  and  then  all  betook  theinsolves  to  repose. 

One  of  the  lirst  o1)jccts  that  presented  itself  the  next  morning  Avas  our  lior.^o.  from 
the  neighboring  canelu'ake,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  well  relished  his  I'are  on  cane- 
leaves,  and  sto(xl  doggedly  in  front  of  our  oal)in,  with  a  pertinacity  which  soomod  to 
say>"Givc  me  my  portion  of  corn."  Poor  animal!  ho  had  not  thriven  on  the  soro 
gra'^s  iind  scanty  water  of  th(»  0/arks,  where  he  had  once  tumbled  down  the  sides  of 
a  cliir  with  a  pack  on,  been  onco  ])lunged  in  the  river  beyond  his  do|)tli.  and  often 
struggled  with  the  tangled  groonl)riar  of  the  valleys,  which  hold  him  by  the  loot. 
With  every  attention,  he  had  fallen  away;  and  he  seemed  to  anticii)ate  that  he  was 
yet  destined  to  become  wolf'.s-moat  on  the  jn'airies. 

The  hunters  wore  up  with  the  earliest  dawn,  and  several  of  them  wont  out  in  (piest 
of  game,  recollecting  thoii-  promise  to  us  on  that  head;  but  they  all  returned  after  an 
rtlxsonce  of  a  couple  of  hours,  unsuccessful.  ]>y  this  time  we  had  coolvod  the  other 
turkey  for  breakfast,  which  just  siiniced  for  the  occasion.  The  li\-e  men  ]iassi'd  a  few 
moments  aliotit  the  lire,  then  suddenly  caught  and  saddk'd  their  hofsos.  and,  mounting 
together,  bid  us  good  morning,  and  rode  ofl".  We  wore  taken  (|iiite  aback  I)y  this 
niovement,  sujijiosing  that  they  would  have  felt  unilor  obligation,  as  they  liad  been 
])aid  for  it.  to  furnish  us  some  ))rovisi(ms.  We  looked  intently  after  them,  as  they 
rodo  up  the  long  sloping  eminence  to  the  north  of  us.  They  brought  Ibreibly  to  mv 
mind  the  theatrical  representation,  in  the  background,  of  the  march  of  the  Forty 
Thieves,  as  they  wind  down  the  mountain,  iK'fore  they  present  themselves  at  the  front 
of  the  cave,  with  its  charmed  gates.  IJiit  there  was  no  '■open  .H'samel"  for  us.  Cast 
once  more  on  our  own  re.sonrce.s  in  the  wilderness,  the  alti'riiatixo  seoitied  to  lie  pressed 
upon  our  minds  very  forcibly,  '■  hunt  or  starve."  Serious  as  the  eircumstances  ap[)eared, 
yet,  when  we  roilected  upon  their  manners  and  conversation,  their  avarice,  and  their 
insensibility  to  our  actual  wants,  we  could  not  help  rejoicing  that  they  were  gone. 

Left  alone,  wo  began  to  relleet  closely  on  our  actual  situation,  and  tiie  moans  of 
extricating  ourselves  from  this  position.  If  we  had  called  it  camp  •■No,"  from  our 
disappointment  at  not  (hiding  it  inlial)ited  on  our  fn'st  arrival,  it  was  now  again  appro- 
priately camp  ••  No,"  from  not  obtaiuing  adequate  relief  from  the  huuters.  We  had 
procured  a  dres.sed  buckskin  for  making  moccasins.     We  had  a  little  pounded  corn,  in 
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!i  ^liiqic  to  iiiiikc  Imntcrs'  Inciid.  We  Iniil  not  a  mouthrul  of  iiu'iit.  I  di'vutcil  part 
1)1'  tlio  liny  to  iiiiiliiiin  :i  puir  of  liiiliiiii  slioi's.  Wo  liiul  not  a  .xin,!:l('  tli!ii'i;i'  of  .■<liol  left. 
Wo  liiiil  procured  load  t-noiigh  to  mould  just  livo  Indicts.  This  I  carefully  did.  I  then 
sallied  out  in  search  of  game,  scanuinji'  cautiously  the  neijihhorin.u'  canehrake,  and  fnvd 
three  halls,  unsuccessfully,  at  turkeys.  It  was  evident,  as  I  had  tiie  birds  within  rauiie, 
that  my  liun  hiid  been  sprung  in  the  heavy  fall  I  had  had.  as  helore  relateil,  in  the 
crossini;'  (.'alaniarca.  My  companion  then  took  /ils  gun,  and  also  made  an  unsuccessful 
len  evening  ap|)roached,  a  ilock  of  turkeys  came  to  roost  near  hy.     We  had 


shot. 


W 


now  just  '///'   hall  left ;  ewrytliing  depended  on  //m/.      I  took  it  to  the  large  and   fu'iu 


1  cut  it  into  exactly  thirty-two  jiieccs.  with  geometrical  preci 


stump  of  an  oak,  an( 

I  then  heat  tlie  ani;ular  educs  of  each,  until  tli 


ie\-  assunu'il  a  sulMcicntlv 


th 


.hull 


SlOll. 


ir  sliaiK! 


to  a(huit  of  their  heing  I'olled  on  a  hard  surface',  under  a  pressui'c.  This  completed 
tlicir  globular  form.  1  then  cleansed  my  companion's  gun.  and  carefully  loaded  it  witli 
the  thirly-two  shot.     We   then   proceeded   to  the  roost,  which  was  on  so 


in  a  continuous  valle\-. 


I  carried  a  toivh.  which    I  had  careful! v  made  at  tl 


arge  oaKs 
('  eami). 


yi 


y  comj)anion 


took  tile  loaded  gun.  and  I,  holding  the  torch  near  the  sii;hts  at  tl 


same  time,  so  that  its  ra\s  leil  diivctlv  on  the  birds,  ho  selected  one.  and  filed.     It 


pi'oM'd  to  lie  o 


no  of  the  largest  and  hea\  iest,  and   fell   to  the  earth  wilh  a  soiiiK 


AV( 


now  relmiied  to  camp,  and  [irepared  a  i)arl  vi'  it  for  supper,  detormiiiing  to  husband 
the  remaiiukr  so  as  to  last   till  we  should  reach  si'ttlemeuts.  b\-  holdinii'  a  duo  west 


course. 


Wo  h;ul  i)re[)ared  ourselves  to  start  on  tho    Itli  of  Dcceiuber;   liut  it   rainei 


Irom 


earlv  dawn  to  dark,  which  conlined  us  closeU'  to  our  cabin.    Itaiii  is  one  of  tho  greati'st 


anno\ances  to  the  woodsman. 


(leneralh-,  he  has 


shelt 


or  auainst  it.  and  must  sit  in 


if,  ride  in  it,  or  walk  in  it.  Where  there  is  no  shelter,  tho  two  latter  are  proferablo. 
Ijut,  as  we  liad  a  s[)litboard  roof,  we  kept  close,  and  busied  oiirst'lves  with  more  jwrfoct 
jirejiarations  for  our  n"xt  sally.  1  had  some  minerals  that  uilmittod  of  being  more 
closely  and  securely  packed,  and  glailly  availed  myself  of  tiio  ()i)portunity  to  accomphsli 
it.  Our  foo:  and  k'g-gear.  also,  reipiired  renovating.  Kxporieiiee  lia<l  been  our  best 
teacher  from  the  lirst ;  and  hunger  and  danger  kojjt  us  [)orpi'tually  on  the  ijid  rirc,  and 
made  us  wi.sc  in  little  expedients. 
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Tho  rain  ceased  during  tho  night,  and  left  lis  a  clear  atmosphere  in  the  morning. 
At  an  early  hour  wo  completed  tiio  package  of  tho  horse,  and,  taking  the  reins,  I  led 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  wilh  dilliculty  c'llocted  a  passage.  Tho  clills,  which 
I'orm  tlio  wt'slern  side  of  the  valley,  [iivsouteil  an  obstacle  not  easily  surmounted.  I>y 
leading  the  iinimal  in  a  zigzag  course,  however,  this  height  was  liuallv  altaiiu'd.  The 
prospect,  as  far  as  tho  030  could  roach,  was  discouraging.     Hill  on  hill  rose  before  us, 
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with  Httlo  tiiiilior.  it  is  triip,  to  impede  us.  Imt  iiniilyiii};  a  roiitinnal  iicii'ssity  of  cros.s- 
'm<t  stwps  and  dcpri'ssious.  AIUt  oiicoimtcriii^-  tliis  roiijili  siirlucc  about  two  miit's,  \vu 
(•aiiu>  into  a  vallty  liiivlnji;  a  stream  Irilaitai'y  to  tiie  (Ireut  Norlli  Fork,  wliieli  we  iiud 
»|iiitted  that  morning  at  a  iii,!.dier  point.  In  this  suh-valley  we  found  our  way  ini|)eded 
hy  another  (lillieulty  —  namely,  tiie  brush  and  small  eaues  that  j^rew  near  the  brooU. 
'J'o  avoid  tills  impediment,  I  took  the  iiorse  neross  ii  low  pieee  of  gmnud,  haviuj^  ii 
thieket,  but  \vliielrnp])eared  to  be  lirm.  In  this  I  was  mistaken;  for  the  auinud's  feet 
l)e;.'au  to  sink,  and  ere  long  he  stuek  (iist.  The  ellbrt  to  extrieate  him  but  served  to 
nink  him  deeper  and,  by  pawing  to  get  out,  he  continually  widened  the  slough  in 
which  he  had  sunl<.  We  then  obtained  poles,  and  endeavored  to  pry  iiim  up;  but  oin- 
own  footing  was  continually  giving  way,  and  we  at  lengtli  beheld  iiiui  in  a  iierfeet 
slough  of  soft  black  nuul.  After  getting  his  pack  olV,  we  decided  to  leave  him  to  his 
fate.  We  carried  the  pack  to  dry  ground,  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  s|)ri'ad  the 
articles  out,  not  without  dei'[)ly  regretting  the  poor  bea.st's  plight.  IJut  then  it  uccurred 
to  us  that,  if  the  hoi'se  were  abandont'd,  we  must  also  abandon  our  canijvkettle,  large 
axe.  beds,  and  most  of  our  camp  apparatus;  and  another  and  concentrated  ellbrt  was 
tinally  resolved  on.  To  begin,  we  cut  down  two  tall  saplings,  by  means  of  which  the 
horse  was  pried  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  slough,  lie  was  then  grasped  by  the  K'gs 
and  turned  over,  which  brought  his  feet  in  contact  with  the  more  solid  part  of  the 
ground.  A  determined  ell'ort,  both  of  horse  and  help,  now  brought  him  to  his  lei't. 
lie  rui.sed  himself  up.  and,  by  pidling  with  all  our  might,  we  brought  him  on  dry 
ground.  1  then  led  him  gently  to  our  place  of  deposit,  and,  by  means  of  bunches  of 
sere  grass,  we  lioth  busied  ourselves,  first  to  rub  off  the  mud  and  wet,  and  afterwards 
to  groom  him  and  rub  him  dry.  Wlien  he  was  properly  restored,  he  wa.s  led  up  the 
valley  a  short  distance,  whei-e  we  encam]ied.  The  grass  in  this  little  valley  was  of  a 
nourishing  ((uality,  and.  by  stopping  early,  we  allowed  him  to  recruit  himseh'. 

Butcher  had  so  improved  his  time  in  the  tender  gra.ss  during  the  night,  as  to  present 
a  more  si)irited  appearance  in  the  morning.  AVe  were  now  near  the  head  of  the  brook 
which  we  had  Ik'cu  tidlowing;  and  as  we  ([uitted  its  sides,  long  to  be  remembered  for 
this  mishap,  we  began  to  ascend  the  elevated  and  bleak  tract  of  the  Mocama  or  Knife 
hills,  so  called,  over  which  the  winds  rushed  strongly  as  we  urged  our  way.  For  a 
distance  of  sixtei'U  miles  we  held  on  our  course,  in  a  west-south-west  direction,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  As  night  approached,  wc  Ibund  ourselves  descending  into 
a  considerable  valley,  caused  by  ii  river.  The  shrubbery  and  grass  vl'  its  banks  had 
been  swe[)t  ])y  fire  in  the  fall,  and  a  new  crop  of  grass  was  just  rising.  We  formed 
our  encampment  in  this  fire-.swept  area.  This  stream  proved  to  bo  the  Little  North 
Fork  of  White  River. 

The  a>cent  of  the  hills  on  the  south-west  was  found  to  be  dillicult;  and  when  the 
hiummit  was  rea'-hed,  there  spread  before  iis  an  extensive  prairie,  of  varied  surface. 
When  we  had  gone  about  si.x  miles,  a  bold  mound-liko  hill  rose  on  our  loft,  which 
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HiM'iiii'il  a  fiiviv.-iilili'  spot  for  getting  a  view  ol'  (lie  «iirrminiliii;i  country.  Wi-  liiul  Iuhmi 
told  liy  till'  IimitiM'  tliiit  ill  tnivolliiig  lirtccn  niiU's  wi'st,  \vi'  nlioiiKl  reach  ii  ni'ttlciiiciit 
at  Siii;!ir-lo!il'  I'niirio,  on  the  iiiaiii  cliamii'l  of  llic  Wliito  river.  On  reacliin^  tlie 
f<innniit  of  tliis  natural  lookout,  wo  eoiild  descry  notliin-^  that  betokened  human  inUii- 
tation.  As  far  a.s  the  eye  could  reach,  prairies  and  groves  fdled  the  undidatinjr  vista. 
On  reaching  its  foot,  wo  changed  our  cour.se  to  .south,  helieviiig  tinit  our  directions  liad 
been  vague.  On  going  about  a  mile  in  this  direction,  we  entered  a  iaint  and  old  horse- 
path. This  gave  animation  to  our  steps.  On  ixu'suing  it  al)out  three  niile.s,  it  ll'll  into 
another  and  iilainer  path.  Iiaving  tlio  fivsh  tracks  of  iiorses.  We  were  now  on  elevated 
ground,  which  comnunided  views  of  the  country  idl  nround.  Suddenly  the  oppo.site 
nide  of  a  wide  valley  appeared  to  open  far  iK'iieath  us,  and,  stepping  forward  the  better 
to  scan  it.  the  river  of  which  we  were  in  search  presented  its  bright,  broad,  and  placid 
surface  to  our  view,  at  several  hundred  feet  below.  Wo  stood  admiringly  on  the  top 
of  a  high,  rocky,  nnd  precipitous  clifl".     Instinctively  to  shout,  was  the  first  impulse. 

Pursuing  the  brow  of  the  precipice  about  a  mile,  a  log  building  and  some  fields  were 
discovered  on  the  opjujsite  bank.  On  descending  the  path  whose  traces  we  had  fol- 
lowed, it  brought  us  to  a.  ford.  We  at  onco  prepared  to  cross  the  river,  which  was  lour 
or  five  Inmdred  yards  wide.  On  ascending  the  opposite  bank,  we  came  to  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  M(^iari'y  who  receiveil  us  with  an  air  of  hospitality,  and  niado  ns  welcome. 

He  had  a  bhifi"  frankness  of  manner,  with  an  air  of  inilependence,  and  an  individu- 
ality of  character,  which  inii)ressed  us  favorably.  He  told  us  that  we  Avere  eight 
hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  stream,  that  White  river  was  navigable 
by  keel-boats  for  this  distance,  nnd  that  there  were  sevorol  settlements  on  it.s  banks. 
He  liad  several  acres  in  cultivation  in  Indian  corn,  pos.sessed  iior.ses,  cows,  and  hogs; 
we  ob.<erved,  at  the  door,  a  hand-mill.  At  a  convenient  distance  was  a  smoke-house. 
I  observed  a  couple  t)f  odd  volumes  of  lK)okH  on  a  shelf  He  was  evidently  a  i)ioneer 
on  the  Indian  land.  He  said  that  the  Cherokees  had  Ijeen  improperly  hn-ated  along 
the  western  bank  of  White  river,  extending  to  the  Arkansas,  and  that  the  efl'eci  \>as 
to  retard  and  prevent  the  purchase  and  st'ttlenient  of  the  country  by  the  United  States. 
He  complained  of  thi.s,  ns  adverse  to  hunters,  who  wt're  anxious  to  get  titles  for  their 
lands.  He  did  not  represent  the  (,'hcrokecs  as  Ix'ing  hostile,  or  as  having  conniiitted 
any  depredations.  But  he  depicted  the  Osages  as  the  scourge  nnd  terror  of  the  coun- 
try. They  roamed  from  the  Arkansas  to  the  Mi.ssouri  frontier,  and  i)illaged  whoever 
fell  in  their  way.  He  detailed  the  particulars  of  a  robbery  ('onnnitted  in  the  very 
hou.se  we  were  .sitting  in,  when  they  took  away  horses,  clothes,  nnd  other  projjorty. 
They  liad  visited  him  in  this  way  twice,  and  recently  stole  from  him  eight  Iieaver-skins; 
and  during  their  last  foray  in  the  valley,  they  had  roblx;d  one  of  his  neighlxjrs,  called 
Teen  Friend,  of  all  his  amis,  traps,  and  skins,  nnd  detained  him  a  prisoner.  This  trilw 
felt  hostile  to  nil  the  settlers  on  the  outskirt.s  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas ;  they  were 
open  robbers  and  plunderers  of  all  the  whites  who  fell  defenceless  into  their  hands. 
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TIloy  \V(>ro,  lu>  tlHniulit.  piirticiiliii'ly  to  lie  ilrciidcil  in  tin'  rc.iinii  wliicli  wo  ])roi)()>('il  ti) 


t'xplori 


lie  also  said  tlial  tlio  Osaui's  wiTc  Inutile   lo  llif  new  l\-iini\('(l 


MlToKcf^!, 


will)  Imil  inif^rati'il  IViim  the  tMint  nidc  of  tliu  Misxissijiiii.  mid  liud  Ht'ttlcd  in  tlii'  couutiy 
lictwct'ii  tlic  lli'd  HiviT  and  Arkansas,  mid  tliat  llii'se  triln's  wwv  daily  coniniiltinii 
tri'spasscs  ii|i()ii  cucli  otlior.  Ilaviiiji'  inyscli",  l>nt  ii  slunt  time  licforc.  iiiiliccd  tlic  coii- 
chisioii  of  a  iH-aci!  ln'twicii  tin*  wi'sleni  ('lici'oUcos  and  Osa.m's  at  Si.  lionis,  liclorc 
(icneral  ClarU,  I  wa.s  surprised  to  Iiear  this;  Uiit  he  added,  as  an  ilhistratioii  (if  tiiis 
want  dl'  I'aith,  tliat  when  tlie  (,'iierokcos  rutiinied  t'ldiii  tliat  treaty,  tiiey  pursued  a 
party  of  O.'^afres  near  the  lianks  of  Wliite  river,  and  stole  twenty  horses  from  them. 


>uc 


IS  iniliau 


faitl 


I  111  tri'uties. 


This  preseiiti'd  a  j^loomy  picture.  On  eompariii;j:  opinions,  for  which  purpose  my 
eompanioii  and  myself  had  an  interview  outside  the  ])reiniseH,  it  Heemetl  that  tliest- 
statements  were  to  he  received  with  .some  grains  of  allowance.  They  were  natural 
enough  for  a  victim  of  Indian  rohheries.  and  doiilitless  true;  hut  the  events  had  not 
hceii  recent,  and  they  were*  iKtt  deemed  sullicieiit  to  deter  us  from  proceeding  in  our 
conteini>lated  tour  to  the  higher  Ozarks  at  the  sources  of  the  river.  It  Mas  evident 
that  we  had  erred  a  gooil  deal  I'rom  lair  stick-hridge  at  Calaniarca,  I'rom  the  pl•o^)er 
track;  hut  we  were  nevertheless  determined  not  to  reliiupiish  our  object. 

Having  obtained  the  necessary  inli  .ination,  we  determined  to  pursue  our  way.  for 
which  i)nr[iose  Ihilcher  was  turned  to  graze  at  M'darey's,  we  rid  ourselves  of  all  our 
heavy  baggage  by  depositing  it  with  him,  and  prepared  our  kna])sacks  for  this  new 
I'ssay.  When  ready,  our  host  refused  to  take  any  pay  for  his  hospitalities;  but,  con- 
ducting us  to  his  smoke-house,  opened  the  door,  and  then,  drawing  iiis  knile  fioiu  its 
sheath,  i)laced  it,  witii  an  air  of  pomposity,  in  my  hand,  olVering  the  handle-end,  and 
said,  "do  in  and  cut."  I  did  so,  taking  what  appeared  to  be  snUicieiit  to  last  us  to  our 
next  expected  point  of  meeting  hunters.  The  i)lace  was  well  tilled  with  bulliilo  and 
bear  nieiit,  both  smoked  and  fre.sli,  hanging  on  cross-bars. 
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At  nine  o'elork  next  morning,  wo  bade  our  kind  entertainer  adieu;  and,  taking 
directions  to  reach  Sugar-loaf  Prairie,  cro.s.scd  over  the  river  by  the  same  ford  which 
we  Iiad  taken  in  our  outward  track  from  Camp  No,  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  North 
Fork.  Kelieved  from  the  toilsome  task  of  leading  the  hur.so,  we  a.sccnded  the  opposite 
dills  with  alacrity,  and  vigorously  pursued  our  course,  over  elevated  ground,  for  about 
sixteen  miles.  The  path  then  ))ecamc  obscure;  the  ground  was  so  flinty  and  hard, 
tiiat  it  was  in  vain  wc  searched  for  tracks  of  horses'  feet.  Some  time  was  lost  in  this 
search,  and  we  (inally  encamped  in  a  cane-ljottoin  in  the  river  valley. 

From  this  point,  we  ascended  the  river  hills  eastwardly,  and  pursued  our  journey 
along  an  elevated  range  to  the  Sugar-loaf  Prairie  —  a  name  which  is  derived  from  the 
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.xli'ikiii^  cli; cts  dl"  (1t'iiii(liilioii  1)11  till'  liincsliii lilI'-<,  wliicli  iicciipy  tin'  ino>t  clcviifi'd 

liii.silidiiM  aliiiin  this  viillcy.      \Vi'  wi'ii'  it'ci'iMil  uitli  liliiiil  iKispilalils'  liy  ii  tiill  iii;iii  in 
U'lUluT.  callnl  CukiT,  wlio.xo  I 


iiiuiiicr  ii|i|i<'iiri 


(I  t 


('(I  Id  III'  I 


liiiiiiil('ri>(ii'  III'  till'  liuiiliT.     Oiir 


njiiiruiii'li  \\a.'4  licniMi'd  liy  the  iihiiuI  IuihI  iiinl  hni^  iiMilviiig  of  iln;.'^,  mul  wr  liiiiiul  tin 
lui'iiiiscH  siirniiiinl('(l  \i\  the  iiivariahlo  iiKiicatimii  nl"  a  .Hiici'f.x.iriil  hiiiilcr — >kiii.s  nl'  tin 
Ikim'  anil  other  aniinals,  ^lt^l't('iK'll  mit  (iii  IVanii's  to  ili'\'. 


W 


I'  uciv  11(1  niiuiicr  at  iioi"!'  witii  tiiir  I'litiitaiiu'i',  tiiaii  lu'  U'L'an  tn  coiriiliuiati'  uliat 


wt'  liad  Ik'Umv  heard  nf  the  hnstilily  of  tiii'  OsaL^cH,  lie  I'linsidi'rcd  the  journey  at  tlii.i 
.''I'asoii  Iia/ardiiiis.  as  he  tiinn,i;lit  they  had  imt  yet  liiuKi'  up  their  liill  hiinlin;z-i"iinps. 
mill  retired  to  tlieir  villa,i^'es  on  tin- (Iniiid  Omw  (Ohap-).  llo  also  thought  it  a  poor 
feason  liir  j;anu'.  and  [iresented  a  rather  disi'miraL''in,ii'  prospect  to  our  \  iew. 


II 


e  reiueselited  the 


'Itlers  of  Sn^iar-loaf  I'lairie  to  eiinsi>t  of  fonr  families,  situated 


witiiin  the  distance  of  eidit  miles,  ineliid 


iin. 


iilh  lianks  of  the  i'i\er 


T 


IIS  was  eNclii 


■^i\i'  of  two  families  liviii,ii;  at  Heaver  creek,  the  hiiihi-^t  point  _\et  occupied, 


it 


was   noon   the   followiiiLr  da\ 


111'  we  departed    I'roin   Cuki'r's.     The  old   iiinii 
nd  we   hade   liiiii  adieu,  after 


refused  to  takt'  anjthiii';;  for  our  meals  and  lod.iiiii.i; ;  a 
takiii^j;  his  directions  as  to  the  hcst  route  to  pursue  to  leiich  Heaver  ereek,  our  next 
|niint.  We  travelled  thron,;:li  a  lijihtly-timliered,  hilly  cuiinlry.  almut  ei;;ht  miles,  when 
the  skies  hecame  overcast,  and  some  rain  fell.  It  was  still  too  early  an  hour  to  en- 
camp, Imt  we  came,  at  this  time,  into  ii  small  ravine,  with  runiiiiii;  wati'r.  which  had 
on  OIK'  bank  a  slielviiig  cave  in  tlii'  liinestoiie  rock,  lormiufj:  a  protection  from  the  rain. 
AVe  liuilt  a  lire  from  red  cedar,  which  emitted  a  stronu'  armnatie  odur.  'I'lie  weather 
lx>u;an  to  assume  ;i  wintr\  character;  this  hciim   the  first  dav  we  have  liceii  troiililed 


,itli  cold  (in''ers.      In  fact,  it  was  too  cold  ti 


•P 


We  left  our  cam[)  at  tiie  eave  on  Cedar  hrook,  and  resinned  our  inarch  at  an  early 
hour,  and  found  the  lace  of  the  countiy  still  roiiyh  and  undidatinjz'.  Imt  covered,  to  a, 
i;ivat  extiuit,  with  hnish.  My  companion  thoui;ht  vc  had  pme  far  enough  to  ha\e 
struck  tile  waters  of  the  Heaver,  and,  as  he  carried  tiie  compass  tliis  day,  lie  deviated 
westward  from  tlie  intended  course.     This  liron;;lit  us  to  the  hanks  of  a  river,  wiiicli 


To  me  tiiis  did  not  .sec 


in 


tiien  a.scended  a  lofty  and  dillicult  ran^e  of  river  h 


lie  insisted,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  must  he  the  Hi'axer, 
lirobahle ;   hut.  yielding;;  tlie  point  to  him,  we  forded   the  stream  at  waist  deep.      We 

and.  lindinjj;  ourselves  now  at 
the  level  of  tlie  country,  we  lield  on  in  a  westerly  coiir.se.  till  it  liecame  (dearly  evident, 
even  to  my  comp.iiiion,  that  we  were  considerably  west  of  the  Wiiite  river.  We  then 
retraced  oiir  steps,  descended  the  river  iiills  to  the  bank  of  the  streum.  and  followed  up 
its  immediate  iiiaruin,  in  search  of  a  convenient  spot  fur  encampiiient ;  for.  by  this 
time,  night  apjiroaclied  raiiidly.      We  were  soon  arrested  by  a  precipitous  elilf,  a;i.iiiist 


the  ha.se  of  which  the  river  washed.     As  tl 


le  sun 


sank  lower,  we  felt  a  keen  and  cold 


wind,  l)ut  could  not  (hid  a  stick  of  wood  on  the  western  bank  with  wliiidi  to  kindle  a 
fire.     The  alternative  presented  to  us  was,  either  to  remain  here  all  iiidit  without  a 
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firo,  oxpiwi'd  ti)  tilt'  rliilliivj;  Miiff.  or  cro-xs  ii  (lrt'|»  uln'inu  to  llic  ii|i|iu>itc  hIiuk'.  wIuti 
iIdti-  wiim  nil  c'.\ti'ii.-4i\c  iilliivi;il  iihiiii,  cuvuivd  witli  tree",  ami  |irniiii>'iii;j;  an  alitiiiilaiict 
of  lu.'l. 


Ni''lit  liail  iilrcnilv  cltiscd  arnuml  ii^.  wln-ii  we  dt'cidid  to  cru's  tlu'  ri\i 


W 


I'   lulllH 


it  to  1)1'  four  I'ct't  dct'it,  mid  soiiu'  two  liiimlrcil  _vardH  widf.  Wlu'ii  we  ^nl  over,  it  was 
witli  iiriat  ditliciilty  tliat  we  Miccccdcd  in  colli'diiiir  a  Midliciciicy  of  dry  iiiatcriids  to 
kindle  a  lii'c;  and  hy  the  time  we  liail  a('('onipli>lii  il  it,  our  wet  clollics  liad  lnconK' 
hiill'  anil  cold,  till' Avind  a*  the  ^anu- liiiic  iilowiiif;  licrcidy.  Oiir  ntiiiost  I'lllirt.i  were 
r('(|nirfd  to  dry  and  warm  oiiri^clvcs,  nor  did  we  ntlain  tlusc  points  in  a  !<nllirit'nt 
dcifrct'  to  M'cnri'  a  conirortaldr  ni^lit's  rc-^t. 


'I'll 


mid,  in  tin-  inornin'i',  was  coscrcd  witli  wluti'  lioar-IVost,  willi  a  kctii  and 


rold  air.  and  a  wintry  t^ky.  Early  ilayli;;lit  I'onnd  ns  trcadinu;  (uir  way  across  tln'  low 
grounds  to  tlic  tdills,  WV  soon  ascended  an  elevated  rocky  sluac,  liorderin.ii  tlir  river. 
which  was  eoniiiletcly  dennded  ol"  trees  ami  shrnhliery.      It  was  early,  the  snn  not 


liavMi'.'  \('t  risen,  when  we 


d.l 


".(•  us.  risini;-  out  of  the  "round,  a  column  of  air 


which  aiipearcd  to  he  of  a  warmer  temperature.  Its  apiiearance  was  like  that  of  smoko 
from  a  chiiiiney  on  a  frosty  moniiiijj;.  On  icachint;'  il.  (lie  pheuouienon  was  found  lo 
he  caused  li^'  an  orifice  in  tho  eartii,  from  which  I'areiled  air  issued.  On  lookiii;.'  down 
intently,  and  excludiii!;'  the  side  liiiht.  it  was  seen  to  he  a  lissure  in  the  limestone  rock, 

eadin,i;   down    into   a  cavern.     I  determined  to  try  the 


Willi 


th 


.'ued, 


narrow  su 


les,  I 


descent,  and  found  the  opening'  larj^e  eiitai.uh  to  admit  my  hody.  {''eeliiiu;  for  a  pro- 
tul)erance  on  which  to  I'cst  my  feet,  and  clo>ely  [aessiiij;'  the  sides  of  tli(.'  orillci',  I 
slowl}'  tiescended.  My  fear  was  that  the  ere\ice  would  sinldeiily  enlarge,  and  let  ine 
droi).     J?ut  I  desi'emled  in  salety.     1  thus  let  myself  down  directly  ahout  twenty  ieet. 


am 


1  came  to  the  K'vel  lloor  of 


iller 


\-  w 


liich   led  in  .several  directions.     The  liuht 


from  above  was  sullicient  to  reveal  the  dark  outlines  of  a  ramilled  ca\ern.  and  to  ,i;iiide 
my  footsteps  for  a  distance.  [  wi'iit  as  far  in  the  lar:j,est  ji'allery  as  the  liiiht  cast  any 
t'irect  I'ays,  hut  found  nothinjr  at  all  on  tlii'  lloor  or  walls  to  rewaid  my  aihenture.  it 
was  a  notahlo  fissure  in  ii  earhunatu  of  lime,  entirely  dr\'.  and  without  stalactites. 


earni\(irous  animal,  lor  wiiose 


I.  f. 


,li 


What  I  most  feared  in  the.so  dim  roces.seH,  was  some 
residence  it  appeared  to  Ix;  well  adapted.  Having  explored  it  as  far  as  1  could  com- 
mand any  li,!_dit  to  retrace  my  steps,  I  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  original  orilli'e.  I 
found  no  <lilliculty,  hy  [)ressing  on  each  side,  in  ascending  to  the  surface,  hringing  along 
a  fragment  of  tlu!  limestone  rock.  I  afterwards  observed,  while  descending  the  river, 
that  this  cavern  was  in  a  high.  preci|)itous  part  of  the  coast,  of  calcareous  rock,  the 
i()ot  of  whii'h  was  washed  by  tho  main  channel  of  AVhite  river. 

We  now  ri'sumed  our  march,  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles,  reached  Heaver 
crook,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  a  beautiful,  clear  stream  of  sixty  yards  wide,  wilh  a  depth 
of  two  foot,  and  a  hard,  gravelly  bottom.  We  forded  it.  and,  keeping  down  the  bank, 
soon  it'll  into  a  hor.sc-path,  which  led  us,  in  ibllowing  it  about  a  mile  and  a  hallj  to  a 


Illii  ^! 
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hunter'8  dwelling,  occupied  by  a  man  named  Fisher.  Ho  received  us  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  we  took  up  our  abode  witii  him.  Six  or  eight  hundred  yards  higluT, 
there  was  another  caljin,  occupied  by  a  man  named  Holt.  Both  had  been  l)ut  a  short 
time  located  at  this  place;  they  had  not  cleared  any  ground,  nor  even  finished  the  log 
liouses  tliey  occupied.  Both  buildings  were  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  edge  of  ii 
large  and  fertile  bottom,  well  wooded,  and  with  n  very  picturesque  coast  of  limestone 
opposite,  whose  denuded  ])inuacles  had  rci^eived  the  name  of  tlie  Little  Tower. 

Ilult  and  Fisher  were  the  highest  occupants  of  the  White  river  valley.  They  had 
reached  this  spot  about  four  months  before,  and  had  brought  their  elleets  partly  on 
pack-horses,  and  partly  in  canoes.  The  site  was  judiciously  chosen.  A  finer  tract  of 
rich  I'iver  bottom  coidd  not  have  been  found,  while  the  site  commanded  an  illimitaiile 
region,  above  and  around  it,  for  hunting  the  deer,  bulValo,  elk,  and  otlier  species,  besides 
the  Ix^aver,  otter,  and  small  fiuMvd  animals,  which  are  taken  in  traps.  We  tried,  at 
first  vainly,  to  persuade  them  to  accompany  us  in  our  further  explorations.  To  tiiis 
they  rei)lied  that  it  was  Osage  hunting-ground,  and  that  that  tribe  never  failed  to 
plunder  and  rob  all  who  fell  in  their  i)ower,  jiarticidarly  hunters  and  tra])pers.  And 
besides,  they  were  but  recent  settlors,  and  had  not  yet  completed  their  houses  and 
improvements.  As  we  were  neitiier  hunters  nor  trappers,  we  had  Ijut  little  fear  of 
Osage  hostility;  for  this  was,  in  a  measure,  the  just  retribution  of  that  tribe  for  an 
intrusi(m  on  their  lands,  and  the  destruction  of  its  game,  wliich  constituted  its  chief 
value  to  them.  Nor  did  we  antici[)ate  encountering  them  at  all,  at  this  sea.«on,  as 
they  must  have  withdrawn,  long  ere  this,  to  their  villages  on  the  river  Osage. 

There  appeared  no  other  way  to  iniluce  the  hunters  to  go  with  us.  but  to  aid  tliem 
in  completing  their  cottages  and  improvements.  Tiiis  we  resolved  to  do.  Holt  tiien 
agreed  to  accompany  us  as  a  guide  and  huntsman,  with  the  furtlier  stipulation,  tiiat  he 
was  to  have  the  horse  which  had  been  left  at  M'Oary's,  and  a  suudl  sum  of  money, 
with  liberty,  also,  to  undertake  a  journe;,'  to  the  settlements  below  for  corn.  Hereupon, 
Fisher  also  consented  to  accompany  us.  This  (jbstacl(>  to  our  movements  being  over- 
come, we  busied  ourselves  in  rendering  to  the  hunters  all  the  assistance  in  our  power, 
and  made  it  an  object  to  show  tliem  that  we  could  do  this  efiectively.  We  began  hy 
taking  hold  of  the  frow  and  axe,  and  aiding  Ilolt  to  split  boards  for  covering  a  portion 
of  the  roof  of  his  house.  I  doubt  whether  my  companion  had  ever  done  the  like  work 
before;  I  am  sure  I  never  had;  but  having  thrown  myself  on  this  adventure,  I  most 
cheerfully  submitted  to  all  its  adverse  incidents. 

Our  routine  of  duty  was  uniform.  At  daybreak  we  built  a  s'ubstantial  fire  in  the 
cabin  ;  we  then  pounded  the  rpiantity  of  corn  necessary  for  the  family.  Tliis  process 
brings  the  article  into  the  condition  of  coarse  grits,  which  are  Ix^iled  soft,  an<l  it  then 
bears  the  name  of  homony.  About  five  o'clock,  we  were  summoned  to  our  second 
meal.     We  tiien  carried  up  the  rpiantity  of  firewood  necessary  for  the  night. 

The  river  having  been  closed  with  ice  within  the  last  two  days,  we  crossed  it  on 
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tlio  lOtli,  tn  visit  tlic  two  jn  Tiimidiil  iiiomuiioiit.s  of  geological  (k'niidiitioii  wliicli  mark 
till'  liiiK'.xtoiio  raiijio  of  tlio  oiipositc  slioro.  I  iletonniiiccl,  if  jnissiblc,  to  ascend  one  of 
tiioni.  Tlic  ascend  lies  tiirongli  a  defde  of  rocks.  IJy  means  of  projections,  wliicli 
could  winu'ti-:»es  be  reached  l)_y  cedar  roots,  and,  now  and  then,  a  leap  or  a  scrainl)le,  1 
succeeded  in  ascending  one  of  them  to  near  its  apex,  which  gave  me  a  fmc  view  of  the 
windings  of  the  river.  The  monuments  consist  of  stratilied  limestone,  which  has.  all 
hut  these  existing  peaks,  crumhled  under  the  ellects  of  disintegration.     I  observed  no 

I  t(t  he  of  the  same  general  character  with  the 


traces  of  organic  rmninis. 


It 


ipnearci 


'PI 


metalliferous  beds  of  .Missouri,  and   is,  viewed  in  extenso.  like  that,  based  on  grey  or 
cream-colored  sand-nn'k. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  extreme  purity  of  the  water.  The  ice  near  the  clills 
having  been  formed  during  a  calm  night,  presented  tlie  crystalline  purity  of  glass, 
through  which  every  inetpuility,  peblile,  and  stone  in  its  bed,  could  be  plainly  perceived. 


Ti 


le  sur 


face  on  which  we  stood  was  about  two  inches  thick,  bend 


lU'J 


as  we  walKei 


1. 

The  depth  of  water  appeared  to  be  live  or  six  feet ;  but  I  was  told  tliat  it  was  fully 
twenty.  The  peljbles  at  this  place  are  often  a  small,  pear-shaped,  o[)a(pie,  yellow 
jasper. 

After  seven  day.s'  absence  Holt  and  J'Msher  returned,  laden  with  corn.  Tiiey  appeared 
to  be  ])l''a.sed  with  the  evidences  of  our  tiu'ift  and  industry  dui'ing  tlieir  absence. 

Of  the.sc  two  men.  who  had  pushed  tiiemselves  to  the  very  verge  of  western  civiii/ii- 
tlou,  it  will  be  pertinent  '.o  say,  that  tlieir  characters  were  (jiiite  dillereiit.  Jhjlt  was 
the  better  hunter,  and  more  social  and  ready  man.  ile  was  (piick  with  tlie  rille,  and 
sufl'ered  no  animal  to  escape  him.  Fisher  was  of  a  more  deliberative  tem|ieiament,  and 
more  inclined  to  surround  himself  witii  tlie  reliances  of  agriculture.  Ile  was  also  tlie 
better  mi'chanic,  and  more  inelineil   to  labor.      Holt  hated  labor  iii^e  an    liulian,  and, 


Ike  an 


hid 


lan. 


relied  for  subsistence  on  the  chase  exclusivelv.    Fislie 


r  was  verv  siiiier 


stilious,  and  a  iieliever  in  witchcraft.  Holt  was  scarcely  a  believer  in  anything,  l)ut 
was  ever  ready  for  action.  He  could  talk  a  little  Chickasaw,  and  knew  several  of  their 
chansons,  which  he  sung.  Both  men  had  kept  for  jcars  moving  along  on  the  outer 
frontiers.  e\  er  ready  for  a  new  remove ;  and  it  was  plain  enough,  to  the  listener  to  their 
tales  of  wild  adventure,  that  they  had  not  been  impelled,  thus  far,  on  the  evcr-advaiiciug 
line  of  border  lile,  from  the  observance  of  any  oftlio  sterner  virtues  of  ei\ili/.ed  societv. 


S()uuci:s  OF  White   Kivku. 

Every  objection  raised  had  now  Ijeeii  surmounted.  I  had  waited  their  preliminary 
journey  for  corn  for  their  families,  and  my  companion  and  myself  had  made  ourselves 
useful  by  helping,  in  the  mean  time,  to  complete  their  cal/ms  and  improvements. 

It  was  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  DecomlK'r,  when  they  mounted  their  horses  in  liie 
morning,  and  announced  themselves    ready  to  proceed.     Our  course  lay  toward  the 
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north-west.  Ascending  through  the  licavily-tiniborcd  bottoni-laiuls  of  the  valley  for  a 
mile  or  two,  we  then  i)assed  by  an  ea!<y  route  through  the  valley  clifl's.  The  way  led 
to  a  rollin^i'  liiuliland  prairie,  with  ehnups  of  small  forest  trees,  covered  with  coarse  wild 
grass,  and  the  seed-pods  of  autumnal  flowers.  ]t  was  a  waving  surface.  Soniotiuies  the 
elevations  assumed  a  high  conical  shape.  Sometimes  we  crossed  a  depi'esslon  with  trees. 
Often  the  deer  bounded  before  us,  and  freijuentl}-  the  .sharp  crack  of  the  riile  was  the 
lirst  intimation  to  me  that  game  Mas  near.  Holt  told  me  that  the  error  of  the  yoinig 
or  inexperienced  hunters  was,  in  looking  too  far  for  their  game.  The  plan  to  hunt 
successfully  was,  to  raise  the  eye  slowly  from  the  spot  just  before  you,  for  the  game  is 
often  close  by,  and  not  to  set  it  on  distant  objects  at  first. 

When  night  approached,  we  encamped  near  the  fiwt  of  an  eminence,  called  the 
Bald  Hill.  The  day  had  been  clear,  but  chilly,  with  a  north-westerly  wind,  which  we 
had  to  face. 

The  next  day  but  little  change  appeared  in  the  country;  we  travelled  over  hill  and 
dale,  meeting  nothing  new.  We  then  dc.-ceuded  into  the  valley  of  Swan  creek — a  clear 
stream  ol'  tliirty  yards  wide,  a  tributary  of  White  liiver.  Its  banks  jjrcsent  a  rich 
alluvial  bottom,  well  wooded  with  maple,  hickory,  ash,  hagbenj,  elm,  and  sycamore. 
Fdliowing  up  this  valley  about  live  miles,  it  counnenccd  raining,  when  we  encamped, 
rroteclion  from  the  rain,  however,  was  impossiiile.  We  gained  some  little  shelter 
under  the  broad  roots  of  a  clump  of  fallen  trees  and  limb.-*,  and  passed  a  most  comfort- 
less night,  being  wot,  and  without  a  lire. 

Tiie  next  morning.  (Dec.  oUtli.)  at  the  earliest  dawn  Ave  were  in  motion.  After 
ascending  the  Swan  creek  valle}'  aljout  nine  miles,  through  a  most  fertile  tract,  we  fell 
into  tiie  Osage  trail,  a  well-beaten  horse-path,  and  passed  successively  three  of  their 
sunniier-camps.  The  poles  and  frames  of  each  lodge  were  left  standing,  and  made  a 
Ibrmidable  sliow.  These  encampments  could,  probably,  each  have  accounnodated 
several   hundred  persons. 

TLe  ll)nu  of  tlie  Osage  lodge  may  be  compared  to  a  hemis[)here,  or  an  inverted  bird's- 
nest.  with  a  small  aperture  left  in  the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke,  and  an  elongated 
opening  at  tlie  side,  liy  way  of  do(jr.  It  is  eon.structed  by  cutting  a  numijcr  of  llexiblo 
gri'en  ]ii)les.  sliarpeued  at  oiu!  I'ud,  and  stuck  firudy  in  the  ground.  Tlie  corresi)ondiug 
tups  are  Ix-nt  over  and  tied,  aud  the  framework  covered  with  linden  bark.  Tiiese 
wigwams  are  arranged  in  circles,  one  line  of  lodges  within  another.  In  tlie  centre  is  a 
scafl'olding  liir  meat.  Tlie  cbief's  tent  is.  consi)Iciioiisly  situated  at  the  head  of  each 
eneiiinpment.  It  is  dillereiit  from  the  rest,  resembling  an  inverted  half  cyUnder.  The 
whole  is  arranged  with  much  order,  and  evinces  that  they  move  in  large  parties,  the 
cliiels  exercising  a  good  deal  of  authority. 

The  O.siges  are  a  tribe  who  have  from  early  times  been  prominent  in  the  south- 
west, bit  ween  the  Arkansas  and  Missouii.  The  term  Osage  is  of  French  origin;  it 
seems  to  be  a  Iran.'^lation  of  tlie  Algonquin  term  A.s-<enjigiin,  or  IJone  Indians.     Why? 
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They  call  thcniselvcH  Was-ba-sliaw,  nml  have  a  curious  allofiory  of  (liciv  liaviiif;; 
oriji'uiated  from  a  ])cavcr  and  a  snail.  Tlio}-  arc  dividoil  into  tw(j  bund.s,  the  Little  and 
Great  O.'^agos,  the  latter  of  whom  make  their  permanent  encampments  on  the  River 
()sii,ife  of  the  Missouri.  The  Ozai'ks  appear  from  early  days  to  have  been  their  hunting- 
jiTouuds  for  tile  valuable  furred  animals,  and  its  deep  .ulens  and  jrorfrcs  have  served  as 
nurseries  for  the  bear.  They  arc  one  of  the  great  prairie  stock  of  tribes.  They  are 
physically  a  lino  tribe  of  men,  of  good  stature  and  courage,  but  have  had  the  reputation, 
among  white  and  red  men,  of  being  thieves  and  phnulerers.  Certainly,  among  the 
hunter  population  of  this  (juartcr,  they  are  regarded  as  little  short  of  ogres  and  giants. 

Deeming  themselves  now  high  enough  up  the  Swan  creek  valley,  my  guides  deter- 
mined to  leave  it,  and  turned  their  horses'  heads  up  a  gorge  that  led  to  the  open 
plains.  We  now  steered  our  course  south-west,  over  an  elevated  plain  or  prairie, 
covered,  as  usual,  with  ripe  grass.  Wo  followed  across  this  tract  fur  about  twenty 
miles,  with  no  general  deviation  of  our  course,  but  without  finding  water.  In  search 
of  tliis,  we  pushed  on  vigorously  till  night  set  in,  when  it  became  intensely  dark. 
Darkness,  in  a  prairie,  places  the  traveller  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea 
without  a  compass.  For  hours  wo  groped  our  way  in  tliis  manner,  when  one  of  the 
guides  announced  a  standing  pool.  Meantime,  it  had  become  excessively  dark.  On 
reaching  the  pool,  there  was  no  wood  to  be  found,  and  we  were  compelled  to  encamp 
without  a  fire,  and  laid  down  supperless,  tired,  and  cold. 

My  guides  were  hardy,  rough  fellows,  and  did  not  mind  these  omissions  of  meals  for 
a  day  together,  and  had  often,  as  now,  slept  without  camp-fires  at  night.  As  the  oltject 
seemed  to  be  a  trial  of  endurance.  I  resolved  not  to  compromit  myself  by  appearing  a 
whit  less  hardy  than  tiiej'  did,  and  uttered  not  a  word  that  might  even  shadow  forth 
complaint. 

The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  at  all  light,  we  followed  down  the  dry  gorge  in 
which  we  had  lain,  to  Findley's  Fork  —  a  rich  and  well-timbered  valley,  which  we 
descended  about  five  miles.  As  wo  rode  along  through  an  open  forest,  soon  after 
entering  this  valley,  we  oljserved  the  traces  of  the  work  of  the  beaver,  and  stopped  to 
view  a  stately  tree,  of  the  walnut  species,  which  had  been  partially  gnawed  off  by  these 
animals.  This  tree  was  probably  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  fifty  feet 
high.  The  animals  had  gnawed  a  ring  around  it,  but  abandoned  their  work.  It  had 
afterwards  been  undermined  Ijy  the  freshets  of  the  stream,  and  fallen.  Was  it  too 
hard  a  work?  If  so,  it  would  seem  that  some  instinct  akin  to  reason  came  to  their  aid, 
in  leading  them  to  give  up  their  essay. 

There  was  now  every  appearance  of  a  change  of  weather.    It  was  cold,  and  a  wintry 

bree/e  chilled  our  limbs.     I  thought  my  blood  was  as  warm  as  that  of  my  guides, 

however,  and  rode  on  cheerfully.     At  length,  of  their  own  motion,  the  guides  stopped 

to  kindle  a  lire  and  cat.     Thus  warmed  and  refreshed,  we  continued  down  the  valley, 
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eviiloiitly  in  a  hotter  philosopliiciil  mood;  for  a  man  always  looks  more  l)onificcntly 


about  him,  tliis  wide  of  starvation. 


H'r 


HI 


fr 


Cave  op  Winoca. 

I  observed  a  small  stream  of  pure  water  coniin<^  in  on  the  nortii  side,  which  issued 
tiirougli  an  opening  in  the  hills;  and  as  tiiis  ran  in  the  general  direction  we  were  pur- 
suing, the  guides  led  up  it.  We  wore  soon  enclosed  in  a  lateral  valley,  with  higli 
corresponding  hills,  as  if,  in  remote  ages,  they  had  been  united.  Very  soon  it  Iwcanie 
evident  that  this  defde  was  closed  across  and  in  front  of  us.  On  cijniing  nearer  tlie 
barrier,  it  was  found  that  it  blocked  tip  the  wliole  valley,  witii  tiio  exception  of  the 
mouth  of  a  cave.  Tiie  great  width  and  heigiit  of  tiiis  cave,  and  its  precii)itous  face, 
gave  it  very  much  the  appearance  of  some  ruinous  arcli,  out  of  proportion.  It  stretched 
from  hill  to  hill.  Tiie  limpid  brook  we  iiad  Ijoen  following,  ran  from  its  moutli.  On 
entering  it.  tlie  first  feeling  was  that  of  being  in  '■  a  large  place."  There  was  no 
measure  for  tiie  eye  to  compute  height  or  widtii.  We  seemed  suddenly  to  be  beholding 
some  secret  of  tiie  great  works  of  nature,  which  had  been  liid  from  the  foundation  of 
tlie  world.  I  called  it  Winoca."  On  advancing,  we  beheld  tin  immense  natural  vase, 
filled  with  pure  water.  This  vase  was  formed  from  concretions  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
of  the  nature  of  stalagmite,  or,  rather,  stalactite.  It  was  greyish-white  and  translu- 
cent, filling  the  entire  breadth  of  the  cave.  15ut,  what  was  still  more  imposing, 
another  vase,  of  similar  construction,  was  formed  on  the  next  ascending  plateau  of  tiie 
floor  of  the  cave.  The  water  flowed  over  the  lips  of  this  vase  into  the  one  below. 
The  calcareous  deposit  soems  to  have  commenced  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  which, 
continually  flowing  over  tlie  rims  of  each  vase,  iiu  reases  the  deposit.  The  heigiit  of 
the  lower  vase  is  about  five  feet,  which  is  inferable  by  our  standing  by  it,  and  looking 
over  the  rim  into  the  limpid  basin.  The  rim  is  aljout  two  and  a  half  inches  thick. 
Etruscan  artists  could  not  have  formed  a  more  singular  set  of  capacious  vases.  The 
stream  of  water  that  supplies  these  curious  tanks,  rushes  with  velocity  from  the  upi>er 
part  of  the  cavern.  The  bottom  of  the  cave  is  strewed  with  small  and  round  calcareous 
concretions,  alxmt  the  size  of  ounce  balls,  of  the  same  nature  with  the  vases.  They 
arc  in  the  condition  of  stalagmites.  These  concretions  arc  oparpie,  and  appear  to  have 
been  formed  from  the  impregnating  waters  percolating  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern. 
There  are  evidences  of  nitric  salts  in  small  crevices.  Geologicall}-,  the  cavern  is  in 
the  horizontal  limestone,  which  is  evidently  metalliferous.  It  is  the  same  calcareous 
formation  which  characterizes  the  Avhole  Ozark  range.  Ores  of  lead  (the  sulphiirots) 
were  found  in  the  stratum  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  at  no  great  distance  nortli  of  thi.s 
cave;  and  its  exploration  for  its  mineral  wealth  is  believed  to  be  an  object  of  ])ractical 
importance. 

'  From  the  Osage  word  for  au  underground  spirit. 
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I  liiul  now  follow'od  the  geological  foniiation  of  the  country  fiftj-four  days  sontli- 
wcstwiuilly.  The  ruliilive  position  of  the  calciireoiis,  lead-licaring  stratum,  had  ovcry- 
whi'ie  been  the  Kaine,  when  not  disturhed  or  displaced.  Wide  areas  on  the  sources  of 
tiie  Marauiek,  Gasconade,  and  other  rivers,  were  found  covered  by  heavy  drift,  wiiicli 
concealed  the  nx'k ;  but  wherever  valleys  had  been  cut  through  the  formation  by  the 
streams,  and  the  strata  laid  bare,  they  disclosed  the  same  horizontality  of  deposit,  and 
the  same  relative  position  of  limestone  and  sandstone  rock. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  tlie  year  1818,  when  we  reacihed  the  cave  of  Winoca.  An 
inspection  of  the  C(iuntr\-  had  shown  tlir  fact,  that  the  mineral  developments  of  its 
underlying  rocks  wen;  of  a  valuable  ciiaracter,  while  the  surfiuw  assumed  the  most 
pleasing  aspect,  and  tlie  soil,  wherever  examined,  appeared  to  be  of  the  very  richest 
(pudity.  The  bold,  n)Ugh  hunters,  who  accompanied  me,  thought  of  the  country  only 
as  an  attractive  game  country. 

On  leaving  the  cave,  and  ascending  the  hills  that  environed  it,  we  passed  over  a 
gently-sloping  surface  of  hill  and  dale,  partly  coveivd  with  forest  trees,  and  partly  in 
prairies.  1  have  seldom  .seen  a  more  beautiful  prospect.  \'arioi'''  species  of  oaks  and 
hickorit's  had  strewed  the  woods  with  tlieir  fruits,  on  which  the  bear  and  wild  turkey 
revelled,  while  the  red  deer  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  sight.  A  cold  wind,  sweeping 
over  these  plains,  chilled  us  so  completi'ly,  that  we  were  glad  to  encamp  early.  The 
next  morning,  being  the  1st  of  January  (ISH)),  opened  with  a  degree  of  cold  unusual 
in  these  regions.  Their  elevation  is,  indeed,  considerable ;  but  the  Mind  swept  with 
a  cutting  lone  across  the  open  prairies.  We  were  now  on  the  jjrincipal  north- 
western .source  of  White  river,  the  channel  of  which  we  forded  in  the  distance  of  two 
miles.  The  western  banks  presented  a  naked  prairie,  covered  with  dry  grass  and 
autumnal  weeds,  with  here  and  there  a  tree.  We  pushe<l  on  towards  the  north-east. 
On  passing  about  four  miles  up  the  western  banks  of  the  stream,  we  observed  lead-ore, 
glittering  through  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  determined  to  encamp  at  this 
spot,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  mineral  appearances.  The  weather  wa.s 
jiiercingly  col<l.  We  I'ound  some  old  Indian  camps  near  at  hand,  and  procured  from 
them  pieces  of  bark  to  shciitli  a  few  poles  and  stakes,  to  form  a  shelter  from  the  wind. 
A  tire  was  soon  kindk  ',  and  we  cooked  and  partook  of  a  Ibrest  breakfast.  When  the 
labor  of  building  the  .shanty  was  completed,  I  hastened  to  explore  the  geological  indi- 
cations of  the  vicinity.  The  ore  which  had  attracted  our  notice  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  existed  in  lum[)s,  which  presented  bright  surfaces  where  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent had  imiiclK'd  its  loose,  stony  materials  over  them.  It  was  a  pure  sulphuret  of 
lead,  l)reaking  in  cubical  lines.  I  also  observed  some  pieces  of  hornblende.  It  was 
not  easy  to  determine  the  original  width  of  the  Ix-'d  of  orc.  Its  course  is  across  the 
stream,  into  the  banks  of  red  marlv  clay  on  which  we  had  encamped.  Its  geological 
jKisition  is,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  the  metalliferous  deposits  at  Potosi,  except  that 
there  were  no  spars,  calcareous  or  barytic,  in  sight.     I  gathered,  in  a  few  minutes,  a 
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sufticiont  number  of  HpociinciiH  of  tlio  ore  lor  ixnininnlion,  mid  employed  mysolf  in 
erectin.u:,  on  the  haidis  of  the  rixci',  a  sniidl  rmiiiu'c.  ol'  the  kind  cidlcd  "  loji-fiirnace" 
in  Missouri,  to  ti'st  its  fiisihihty.  In  thi'  mean  lime,  my  New  I'ln^iland  eonipanioii  look 
a  snrviy  of  the  surruundin,^'  eountry,  wliicii  he  pronoinieed  one  of  the  most  U'rtilc.  and 
aihnirahly  ada[)ted  to  every  pin-posi'  of  a,iirienltnre.  Mncii  of  tlie  hniil  consists  of 
])rairie.  into  wliieh  the  plon^h  ean  Ijc  innnediutely  put.  Tiie  I'ore.stM  and  jrroves,  whieii 
are  interspersed  with  a  park-hive  beauty  through  these  prairies,  consist  of  various 
speeies  of  oaks,  mai)le,  wliite  and  blaek  wabnit,  ehn,  nudberry,  haekl)erry,  and 
sycamore. 

The  hunters  scanned  the  country  for  game,  and  returned  to  camp  with  six  turkeys 
and  a  wolf.  Their  fear  of  the  Osages  had  been  only  ap|)arently  .suljdued.  Tln'V  had 
Ix'en  constantly  on  the  look-out  l(»r  signs  of  Iniliau  I'nemies,  and  had  their  minds 
always  lilled  with  notions  of  hovering  Osages  and  I'awnees.  The  day  was  wintry, 
and  the  weather  variable.  It  counnenced  snowing  at  daylight,  and  contiiuied  till  about 
eiglit  o'clock,  A.^^.  It  then  became  clear,  and  remained  so,  with  occasional  llickerings, 
until  two  o'clock,  when  a  fixed  snow-storm  set  in.  and  drove  me  from  my  little 
unfinished  fiu'nace,  bringing  in  the  hunters,  also,  from  the  prairies,  and  confining  u.s 
strictly  to  our  camp.     Tliis  storm  continued,  without  mitigation,  nearly  all  night. 

Tiie  snow  ceased  bel()re  sunrise  (-kI),  leaving  the  country  wrapped  in  a  white 
mantle.  Tlie  morning  was  cold;  the  river  began  to  freeze  about  nine  o'clock,  and 
continued  till  it  was  closed.  Coutlnui'd  the  ex[)lorations  and  examinations  counnenced 
yesterday.  I  found  that  the  red  clay  afl'orded  a  good  material  li>r  laying  the  stones 
of  my  lead-furnace,  and  continued  working  at  it  for  a  part  of  the  da^-.  The  hunters 
came  in  with  the  carcii.ses  of  two  deer,  and  the  skin  of  a  black  wolf.  Except  in  its 
color,  I  could  not  distinguish  an}'  pernunient  characteristics  in  the  latter  dillering  from 
the  large  grey  wolf,  or  coyote.  Its  claws,  snout,  and  ears,  were  the  same  —  its  tail, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  bushy.  The  size  of  this  animal,  judging  from  the  skin,  nmst 
have  been  doul)le  that  of  the  little  prairie-wolf,  or  ini/irui/ini.  of  the  Indians  of  the 
North. 

I  found  the  i^ed  of  the  stream,  where  it  permitted  examination,  to  be  non-crystalline 
limestone,  in  horizontal  beds,  corresponding  to  the  formation  observed  in  the  cave  of 
Winoca.  Its  mineral  constituents  were  much  the  same.  The  country  is  one  that  nuist 
Ijc  valuable  lierealU'r  for  its  fertility  and  resources.  The  prairies  which  extend  west 
of  the  river  are  the  most  extensive,  rich,  and  beautiful,  of  any  which  1  have  yet  seen 
west  of  the  Mississi[)pi.  Tluy  are  covered  with  a  most  vigorous  growth  of  grass.  The 
deer  and  elk  abound  in  this  ((uarter,  and  the  bull'alo  is  yet  occasionally  seen.  The  soil 
in  the  river  valley  is  a  rich  black  allnvicni.  The  trees  are  often  of  an  innnense  height, 
denoting  strength  of  soil.  It  will  probably  Ik*  found  adafjted  to  c(H'n,  llax,  hemp,  wheat, 
oals,  and  potatoes;  while  its  mining  resources  must  come  in  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
its  future  prosperity. 
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I  pliinlcd  soino  pciicli-stoiios  in  a  liTlilf  s|)()t  near  our  camp,  wlioiv  tlu'  jrrowtli  of  tlr.' 
Miiiiai'li  (Iciioti'd  miusiial  It'rtilily. 

'I'lio  rcj;i()n  of  tlic  Ozark  raii.w  of  iiioiiiitaiii-clevelopnicnt  is  (iiic  of  siniiiilar  li'atiii'os, 
and  no  ,«niall  attractions.  It  i-xliihits  a  vast  and  elovati-d  tract  of  liori/ontMl  iind  scdi- 
incntarv  strata,  extending'  for  hundreds  of  miles  north  anil  south.  This  ranw  is  hrokcn 
up  into  iiij:h  chlfs,  often  wonderful  to  hehold,  which  form  tlu'  enclosing;-  walls  of  river 
valleys.  Tlii'  Arkansas  it.self  forces  its  way  through,  uhout  the  centre  of  the  range. 
The  Washita  marks  its  southern  houndary.  The  St.  Kraucis  and  the  IMarauiek,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  former  of  which  De  Soto  lauded,  constitute  its  northern  limits.  The 
junction  of  the  Missouri  'vith  the  Mississippi  may  he  said  to  he  its  extreme  uorthern 
development.     The  ^'     ■  uri,  from  the  iullux  of  the  Osage,  is  pushed  noi'thward  hy  the 


Ozar 


K  ranse. 


It 


resl.- 


th 


ulh,  upon  the  ])rimitivc  granites,  slates,  ami  (piartz 


rock,  of  Washita.     The  celehrated  Hot  Springs  issue  from  it.     The  long-noted  mine; 


of  Mi 


issoiu'i,  which  once  set  opinion  in 


France  in  a  hla/.e,  extend  from  its  nnrth-easteru 


lanKs. 


The  primitive  sienites  and  hornhlende  rock  of  the  sources  of  the  St.  Francis 
rand  ri\crs,  form  part  of  it.     The  Tniea  or  White  river,  the  Strawherry.  S[)ring 
river.  Currents  and  ]5Iack  rivers,  descend  from  it.  and  join  the  Mississip[)i.     The  (Ireat 


nn( 


IG 


am 


I  Little  Osaw,  and  the  Gasconiule,  How  into  the  M 


issoun. 


Th 


ireat  plains,  and 


sand-desi'rt,  which  stretches  at  the  I'astern  foot  of  the  Itocicv  Mountains,  lie  west  of  it. 


It  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in  hreadtli.     N( 


!'•"■ 


t  of  the  central  reiiimis  iif 


the  ^lissi.ssippi  valley  (>xhibits  such  a  variety  in  its  geological  constituents,  or  such  a 
striking  mineralogical  development.  Its  bodies  of  the  ore  of  iron  called  irou-glauce, 
are  unparalleled.     These  are  particnhu'ly  developed  in  the  locality  called  Iron  .Moun- 


tain, on  the  sources  of  the  St.  Frai 


ICIS. 


It 


s  ores  ol 


lead. 


znie.  antunon\',  and  manga- 


nese, are  remarkc.hle.     Its  limostoues  abound  in  caves  \  ielding  nitre.     Salt  and 


lypsum 


are  found  in  the  plains  on  its  western  borders.  Its  largt'  I)locks  of  (piartz  rock,  which 
are  found  north  of  the  Arkansas  river,  particularly  scattered  over  the  formations 
crossing  the  Little  Ked,  Bnlfalo,  and  White  river.-*,  about  the  IJuilalo  shoals,  furnisli 
indications  of  the  diluvial  gold  deposit,  which  would  justify  future  examination. 

T H A c K  OF   D E  Soto. 

Through  these  alpine  ranges  l)e  Soto,  from  the  best  testimonies,  roved  witli  his 
chividrous  and  untiring  army,  making  an  outward  and  inward  expedition  into  regions 
which  must  have  presented  unwonted  hardships  and  discouragements  ti>  the  m.urli  of 
troo|)s.  To  add  to  these  natural  obstacles,  he  found  himself  opposed  by  lierce  sa\age 
tril)es,  who  rushed  upon  him  from  every  glen  and  deiiie.  and  met  him  in  the  open 
grounds  with  the  most  savage  energy.  His  own  health  (inally  saidv  under  these 
fatigues;  and  it  is  certain  that,  after  his  death,  his  successor  in  the  cianmnud.  .Ahiscoso. 
once  more  marched  entirelv  tiirouiih  the    southern  O/.arks.  and  ri'.iched  the  liuilalo 
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plains  beyond  tlu<m.  Such  cncrpy  and  feats  (if  darinjj  had  never  before  been  dispbiyed 
in  North  Anieriea ;  and  the  woiuler  is  at  its  bi.nhest.  after  hehoidiiiji-  the  wild  and 
ronuh  mountains,  elill's.  ylens,  and  torrents,  over  wliieli  the  aetnal  niarehes  nnist  have 
laid. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  Indian  tiiiies  I'neountered  by  him.  furnish  t'onehisive 
evidenee  tiiat  the  prineipal  tribes  of  the  country,  although  they  have  ehanued  their 
jjartieidar  locations  since  the  year  IVlli,  still  occupy  the  rejiion.  Thus,  the  Kajiahas, 
who  then  lived  on  the  .Mississippi,  above  the  St.  Francis,  are  identical  with  the 
Qiia|)i)as,  the  t'ayas  with  the  Kan/.as,  and  the  (.iuii)ana  with  the  Pawnees. 

The  indications  of  severe  weatiier,  noticed  during  the  last  day  of  Deceiidier.  and  the 
beiiinning  of  January,  were  not  dece[)tive;  every  day  .served  to  realize  them.     We  had 


no 


tliermometer;  lint  our  fei'linus  di'noted  an  intense  degri'e  of  cold.     The  winds  wei 


llerce  and  sharp,  and  snow  IMl  during  a  part  of  each  day  and  night  that  we  remained 
on  these  elevations.  AVe  wrap[ied  our  garments  closely  about  us  at  night,  in  front  of 
lariie  lires,  and  ran  alternately  the  risivs  of  beinu'  fro/en  and  burnt.  One  niulit  mvover- 
coat  was  in  a  bla/e  Irom  l}ing  too  near  the  lire.  This  severity  served  to  incri'ase  the 
labor  of  our  examinations. 

On  the  fonrtli  dav.  a  snow-storm  be::an,  a  little  before  one  o'clock  in  the  luornin 


It 


ceased,  or,  as  tlie  local  phrase  is.  ■•  held  up."  at  daybreak.  The  ground  was  now 
covered,  to  a  depth  of  from  two  to  three  inches,  with  a  while  mantle.  Such  severity 
had  never  been  kncnvn  by  the  hunters.  The  winds  whistled  over  the  ijleak  prairies 
with  a  vigor  whicli  would  ha\e  bieu  remar 


rkabl 


e  ni 


hiui 


1  northern  latitude; 


Tl 


le  river 


I'ro/.e  entirely  o\er.  The  sun.  however,  shone  out  I'learly  as  the  day  advanced,  and 
enabk'(l  me  to  complete  my  examinations,  as  fully  as  it  was  practicalile  to  do,  under 
the  existing  state  of  the  weather. 

It  happened,  on  this  day.  that  my  companion  bai 


I  walked  a  mile  or  two  west,  over 
the  smooth  prairie,  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  conformation  of  the  land,  returning  to 
camp  bi'lbre  the  hunters,  who  had  also  gone  in  the  same  geiierid  direction.  On  their 
coming  back,  one  of  them,  whose  head  was  always  full  of  hostile  Osages,  fell  on  Levi's 
returning  track  in  the  snow,  and  carefully  traced  it  to  our  camp.  He  came  in  breath- 
less, and  declared  that  the  Osages  were  upon  us,  and  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost 
ill  bri'aking  u[)  our  camp,  and  Hying  to  a  place  of  .security.  When  informed  of  the 
origin  of  the  tracks,  he  still  seemed  incredulous,  and  could  not  be  pacified  without  somi> 
dilliculty.  W'v  then  prepared,  by  collecting  fuel,  and  increasing  our  bark  deleuces 
against  the  wind  and  snow,  to  pass  another  night  at  the  camp. 

On  the  Otli  of  Jamiary,  we  prejiared  our  last  meal  at  that  camp.     Some  time  was 
sfieiit  in  looking  u[i  tlie  horses,  wiiicli  had  been  turned   into  a  neighboring  canebrake. 


Th 


R'  interval  was  einploy(  ;1  in  cutting  our  names,  wi 


h  the  date  of  our  visit,  on  a  con 


tigiious  oak,  wiiich  had   been  |iri'vioiisly  lii; 


i/.ed 


purpose. 


our 


visit  wi'i'e  left,  with  the  [lit  dug  in  search  of  ore,  and   the 
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wliicli,  it  is  liopptl,  no  zonlous  imtitinnriiin  will  li(.'i'c:iftcr  niistiikc  lor  niomiiiionts  of  nii 
elder  iH'ritMl  of  civilization  in  tlio  iMississippi  viilicy.  Wlicii  this  wiih  nccoinplislicil, 
and  tin;  liorw.s  bron;,dit  np,  wo  not  out  with  alacrity.  The  snow  .still  lorincd  a  tliin 
covering  on  the  frround,  and,  heing  a  little  softened  by  the  snn,  the  whole  Hnrface  of 
the  country  exhibited  a  sin,i:idar  map  of  the  tracks  of  (piadnipeds  and  birds.  Fn  these, 
deer.  elk.  bears,  wolves,  and  turkeys,  were  prominent  —  the  fn'st  and  last  species,  con- 
s[)ieiionsly  so.  In  .some  places,  the  dry  spots  on  the  leaves  showed  where  the  deer  had 
lain  dnrinj;  the  storm.  These  restinu-spots  were  iniili)rmly  on  declivilies,  which  shel- 
tered the  animal  from  the  li)rce  of  the  wind.  Freipiently  we  crossed  wolf-trails  in  the 
snow,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  olwrved  places  where  they  had  played  or  foiiiiht 
with  each  other,  like  a  pack  of  (loj,^s — the  snow  bein^j;  tramiied  down  in  a  circle  of  ureat 
extent.  We  also  pa.s.sed  tracts  of  many  aere.s,  where  the  turkeys  had  s<'ratched  up  the; 
snow,  in  .search  of  acorns.  We  fre(|nently  saw  the  deer  lly  before  us.  in  droves  of 
twenty  or  thirty.  They  will  bound  twenty  feet  at  a  leap,  as  measured,  on  a  lientk; 
ilccli\ity.  This  iniimid  is  impelled  by  a  fatal  curiosity  to  ston  and  turn  round  to  look 
at  the  cause  of  its  disturbance,  after  running  a  distance.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  the 
hunti'r  .ucnerally  fires. 

About  noon,  we  reached  and  crossed  Findley's  Fork,  or  the  Winoca  valley  —  the 
locality  of  the  ca\'e.  Two  miles  south  of  it.  in  asceudiiii:  an  elevation,  oiu'  ears  were 
saluted  by  a  inunuurinii  sound  in  the  air,  which  the  hunters  declared  tt)  lie  .sinu'le  bees, 
llyinir  in  a  line.  Observiufj;  oni;  ol'  them  directing:  its  lliuht  to  the  top  of  a  larj:e  oak, 
my  companion  and  myself  procci'deil  to  cho[>  it  down.  It  was  of  the  white-oak  species, 
and  was  judiii'd  to  be  two  feet  across.  When  it  fell,  a  hollow  limb  was  fractured,  dis- 
closiuir  a  lai'ue  deposit  of  most  beautiful  white  ht)neycombs.  We  ale  without  stint, 
sometimes  dip|iin,n' cookt'd  pii'ces  of  venison  (we  had  no  liread)  in  the  lluid  [)art.  Tlit" 
renuiinder  was  then  wrai)ped  up  in  a  freslil_\-  Hayed  deerskin,  and  lirmly  tied,  t(t  be 
carried  to  the  hunter.s'  cabins  at  IJeaver  creek  on  one  of  the  horses. 

We  now  resumed  our  route.  As  eveninji'  approached,  we  entered  the  head  of  a  valley 
known  to  them  as  l!ull  creek.  In  this  we  encamped,  having  travelletl  about  twenty 
miles. 

Jlorninu;  found  us,  as  we  arose  from  our  couches,  in  a  small,  brushy,  and  tangled 
valley,  through  which  it  was  not  easy  to  make  our  way.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
lowering"',  and  the  hunters  did  not  seem  inclined  to  make  an  early  start.  At  length 
they  entered  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  of  Swan  creek,  the  Mehausca  of  the  Osages. 
In  this  wo  encamped.  The  atmosphere  was  clouded  up,  and  betokened  falling  weather. 
The  next  morning,  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  an  extra  pressure  of  something  on  my  blaidvct, 
which  had  the  elVect  to  k(H'p  olV  the  wind,  and  [n-oduce  warmth  ;  and  on  opening  its 
folds,  1  threw  olV  a  stratum  of  an  inch  or  two  of  snow. 

Some  eight  miles'  travel  brought  lis  to  the  junction  with  the  Mehausca,  Avhere  our 
guides,  by  recognizing  known  objects,  reas.surod  themselves  of  their  true  position.     It 
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u;is.  liowi'vcr,  .still  h\\7.y  iiiul  oliscmv.  and  iloiitits  soon  iipriiin  iirosc  in  tiirir  niinils  mm  to 
the  |)n)|i('t'  I'oiirsi'.  I  wiis  snr|irist'(l  at  this ;  it  (Icnoti'd  a  want  <ii"  precision  oC  oliMrvatiim, 
MJiicii  an  Iniliau  certainly  could  not  have  lieen  charged  wilii.  lie  is  ahle.  in  llic  woist 
wealiier,  to  distiiij;iiish  the  imtifi  from  the  noiif/i  face  of  a  mature  and  weatliered  lice — 
a  .-)iceies  of  ioiowledjic,  of  tile  utmost  oonse(|uenee  to  him  in  Iiin  forest  uand<'rin;:-'. 

After  sjM'ndin;::  nearly  tiic  wliolo  day  in  wanderinL'^  alioiit  in  a  liazy  atmosjiliere.  \v(> 
at  ieniilii  recojiui/.ed  known  olijects.  and  sliortly  ai'tiT  descended  into  tlie  valley  of 
White  river,  and  ri'aehed  the  niontii  of  IJi'iiver  creek. 

DeterniininiL;'  to  desci'ud  the  river  from  l{ea\er  creek,  1  ]iurchased  a  larjie  and  new 
canoe,  of  al)out  twenty  feet  in  lenjitli,  from  the  hunters.  I'uttinjr  into  this  such  articles 
as  were  <leeined  necessary,  I  took  the  how,  with  a  lon.u;  and  smoolh  pole  to  ^uide  it  in 
rapids  and  shoals,  and  fjave  the  stern  to  my  ei>ini)anion.  with  a  steei'in^-paddle.  It  was 
now  the  'Jth  of  January.  JJiddinji  adieu  to  nur  rou;ili.  I>ul  kind  and  friendly  j;uides, 
we  pushed  into  the  stream,  and   I'ouud  ours(i\es  lloalin-.  with   little  exei'tion,  at  the 


rate  of  from  {\^\vv  to  four  mile-  [ler  1 


lour. 


'i'he  \('ry  ehanire   from  Iraxcrsiim'  weary 


ilaii 


ami  jirairie: 


ml  ascendinjj;  steep  clill's.  was  exhilarating  and  deli;;litfiil. 


Whit 


e  ri\('r  is  one  of  the  most    Iicaiitifiil   and  eiichantiuL!-  streaniH 


iiid 


ar  tlu 


th 


most  transparent,  which  discharirc  their  waters  into  the  Mississip|)i.  To  a  width  and 
depth  which  entitle  it  to  Ix'  clas.sed  as  u  rixcr  of  the  third  imiuiiitude  in  ^Vestern 
America,  it  unites  a  current  which  posscssi's  the  purity  of  i'r_\stal.  with  a  smooth  and 
fivntle  How,  and  the  nmst  imposinjr.  diversified,  and  deliiilitfiil  scenery.  Olijects  can  he 
clearly  seen  in  it.  throufih  the  wati'r.  at  the  greatest  depths.     Kvery  pehhle.  rock,  lish. 


or 


liei 


even  the  miiiutest  hody  wliicii  occupies  the  hottom  of  the  stream,  is  seen  with 
till'  most  perlect  distinctness;  and  the  canoe,  when  looking  under  it,  seemed,  from  the 


remarkahle  transparency  t)f  the  water,  to  he  suspended  in 


air. 


The  Indians,  ohscrsing 


this  peculiarity,  called  it  I'liica,  which  is  the  transitive  form  of  irfn'fc.  The  Fri'nch 
of  Louisiana  merely  translated  this  term  to  In  rln'm'  an  lilouc.  It  is,  in  fact,  composed 
of  trilnitarii's  which  gush  up  in  large  crystal  springs  out  of  the  O/ark  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  it  does  not  receive  a  discoloured  tributary  in  all  its  upper  course.     'J'iie.se 


■antic  s|)rmgs.  w 


liicli  are  themselves  a  curiositv,  oriuinate  in   the  calcareous  or  sand- 


stone strata  of  that  remarkahle  chain,  and  are  overlaid  hy  a  heavy  oceanic  deposit  of 
limestone,  ipiartz,  hornstone,  and  chert  peljblos,  which  .serve  as  a  llltering-hed  to  the 
uiis|)riiiging  waters.  Sometimes  the.se  pebhies  are  found  to  be  jasper,  of  a  beautiful 
quality. 

The  scenerv  of  its  shores  is  also  ijeciiliar.     Most  frcfiuentlv  the  limestone,  which  has 


liet'll   stl 


cu 


hjected  to  the  destructive  power  of  the  elements,  is  worn  into  pinnacles  of 
rious  s]iiral  .shapes.  Where  the  ri\er  washes  the  base  of  these  formations,  a  iiigh 
and  jirecii)it(jiis  wall  of  roi'k  casts  its  shadow  o\er  the  water.  On  the  shores  opjiosito 
to  such  precipices,  there  is  invariably  a  rich  diluvial  plain,  covered  by  ii  vigorous  forest 
of  trees,  clothed  in  all  the  graceful  luxuriance  of  a  summer  Ibliage. 
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Tf  llic  cliort's  1)1'  cxniniiicd  to  iiiiy  distanci'  iiilund,  (Iio  ciili  iiicniis  rock  \>*  found  to 
i'\liil»it  rit'(|m'tit  oiiviTiis,  wlifif  tlio  porcoliitioii  of  tlu^  wiilcis  Ims  inddmn-d  ntiiliictitc« 
ul'  lit'iiiitiful   loiiiiM,  or  tlio  concivtioiiM  iiro  K[)ri'iid   ii|)(iii   llif   lluor.s  ol'  tliCMO  ciivrs  in 

CllliollS    lllllM.-lt'S. 

(  M'tcii,  upon  tlic  MlioroH,  wo  observed  the  pmcol'id  doc.  At  <'i\iiy  lioiiis  in  tlic  niorninji. 
(lie  wild  tmkcvs  appeared  in  larj^o  Hocks,  witii  their  piiniiiim'  jiiistenin^f  in  tlie  lij^lit. 
Tliu  duck,  (loose,  and  Wrant,  ol'ten  rose  up  before  us,  and  li;rbted  in  tlie  stream  again 
below;  and  we  thus  drove  them,  without  intendinjf  it,  for  miles. 

A  lew  miles  below  oiu"  jioint  of  embarkation,  we  passed  on  the  left  sbori-,  a  preci[)itous 
wall  of  calcareous  rock,  cm  the  summit  of  which  I  observed  the  location  of  the  cavern, 
into  the  mouth  of  which  I  descended  on  mv  outward  journev ;  luid  it  now  seemed 
probable  that  the  raniilications  which  1  saw  by  the  dim  liuht  admitted,  were  of  an 
e.xtensive  character.  As  the  shades  of  ni<^ht  overtook  us,  ii  hunter's  cabin  was  descrieil 
on  the  left  shore.  It  proved  to  Ik;  occupied  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Yochein ;  he 
tohl  us  we  had  desccndeil  thirty  miles,  licsumius  the  descent  at  an  early  hour,  we 
tloated  on  charminjiiy.  At  every  turn,  some  nov«'l  combination  of  scenery  presented 
il.>*elf.  As  eveninjj;  drew  near,  a  hunter's  cabin  appearcil,  which  proved  to  bo  Mr. 
Coker's.  The  old  man  received  us  will  the  usual  frank  and  iViendly  air  and  manner 
of  a  hunter.  More  than  fifty  years  must  have  marki'd  his  frontiiT  pilgrimaj!;o  on  this 
bounilary.  it  appeared  from  his  estimates  that  we  had  descended  the  river  twenty- 
live  miles. 

llaiii  lell  c(i[iii)usly  iluriii};'  the  iiifxht;  but  it  ceased  belbro  dayliij,ht,  by  the  earliest 
gleams  of  which  wo  were  ajitiin  in  motion. 

At  every  stage  of  our  progress,  tiic  river  was  increasing  its  volume;  and  we  observed 
its  velocity  accelerated,  and  almost  imperceptibly  found  ourselves  gliding  rapidly  over 
the  Pot  Shoals.  This  rajiid  appeared  less  formiilable  than  had  lx.'en  anticipated.  I 
rose  up  to  observe  the  draught  of  the  current,  and,  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pole,  kept 
the  canoe  in  the  force  of  the  stream.  About  seven  miles  below  tliese  shoals,  we 
reached  M'darey's,  at  whose  domicile  we  had  originally  struck  in  crossing  the  wilder- 
ucss  from  Potosi.  He  informed  us  that  we  had  this  day  descended  the  river  forty 
miles. 

On  learning  that  the  Usages  had  retired  wi'st.  and  that  the  country  abounded  in 
game,  one  of  the  .sons  of  our  host  i)repared  to  push  into  that  region.  M'Garey  stated 
that  he  had  delivered  '■  IJutcher,"  agreeabl}-  to  our  order,  to  Holt;  but  the  latter,  on 
travelling  a  day's  journey  toward  IJeaver  creek,  had  found  him  too  feeble  to  proceed, 
and,  after  taking  off  his  shoes,  had  abandoned  him  to  the  wolves. 

Nothing  of  .special  interest  occurred  to  mark  our  progress,  till  we  reached  the  Bull 

shoals.     At  this  formidable  rapid,  the  river  proljaljly  sinks  its  level  fifteen  or  twenty 

feet  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile.     Masses  of  limestone  rock  stand  up  in  the  bed  of  the 

river,  and  create  several  channels.     Between  these  the  river  foams  and  roars.     When 
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I  arciM-  ill  llii-  caiKH'  to  Inkf  :i  \  ii'w  ul"  llii'  rapid  into  uliicli  we  wci'i-  alioiit  to  iilimp', 
(lie  Ik'iI  III  till-  .xtrcaiii  a|i|ii'aiv(l  to  lie  ii  iicrti-ct  Nlicct  nl'  liiaiii.  wliiiliii^  ami  nii^liiii^ 
witli  ^rcat  jitrcc  ami  tttiiinlt.  An  I  km>\v  mil  tlic  |iri)|ii'i'  (liaiiiicl,  ami  it  was  tm)  hiti* 
III  wieinlraw.  tlie  only  Htt'|t  it'fl  was  to  ixcfp  liu-  camif  licailcil.  ami  ilowii  >vi'  went  iiio.-t 
i'a|iiillv.  W-rv  -<k)u  tlio  I'aiux'  li'a|t('(l  on  ii  rock,  lirixin^'  on  it  with  jnvat  lin'cc.  and 
vt'i'ivd  alHiiit  cronswino.  In  an  instant  I  jinn|M'd  into  the  watt'i'  at  the  liows,  while  my 
idmimnioii  did  the  miino  at  tin;  Kti-rn.  and,  liy  main  fun  r.  \\v  lil'ti-d  it  over  tin-  Icd^i-, 
jjot  in  (juifkly,  and  again  headi'd  it  propoily.  Wo  \vv\v.  I'mphatically.  in  tiii'  midst 
of  roaring  rapids;  thi'ir  vi'ry  noise  was  deafening.  The  caniK'  had  piolialiiy  got  down 
nix  hnmlred  yards,  wiien  a  similar  dilVieidty  oecnrred.  at  tiie  lieail  of  a  seniml  slintu 
or  k'neii  of  roi-kn,  roaching  across  the  river.  In  an  instant,  it  again  struck.  It  wiia 
obviated  by  getting  into  tlm  water,  in  the  same  way  as  on  the  first  oeeasion ;  only, 
however,  to  put  our  strength  and  skill  to  the  test  a  third  time,  after  whieii  w(!  shot 
down  to  tile  foot  of  tlie  rapids  safely.  We  had  managetl  neither  to  siiip  water,  nor  to 
lose  II  piece  of  baggage.  Wo  were,  however,  thoronglily  wetted,  but  kept  (an-  position 
ill  the  cnn<»  for  five  miles  Ixdow  the  rnpiil,  which  laouglit  us  to  the  head  of  Kriend'a 
settlement.  We  landed,  at  a  rather  early  hour  in  the  evening,  and  were  hospitably 
rei.eived  by  .Mr.  Friend,  a  man  of  mature  age  ami  stalely  iiir,  the  patriarch  of  the 
.'-ettlenient.  It  was  of  him  that  we  had  heard  stories  of  Osage  captivity  and  cruelty, 
having  visited  one  of  the  very  valleys  where  he  was  kipt  in  ••durance  vile." 

The  anti(iuities  and  mineral  appearances  iii  tliat  \icinity  were  represented  as  worthy 
of  examination;  in  consenuence  of  which.  1  <levoted  a  part  of  the  next  day  to  these 
objpct.s.  The  neighlioring  hills  consist  of  stratifu'd  limestone.  Tlie  surface  of  the  soil 
exhiljits  some  IVagments  of  lau'iistone  and  radiati'd  ipiarl/,  with  imliralious  of  ImjJ.s  of 
iron-ore.     At  the  .shoals,  traces  of  galena  and  calcareous  s[iar  occur. 

Mr.  Friend,  being  familiar  from  pei^onal  observation  witii  tlie  geography  and 
resources  of  the  country  at  large,  slates  that  rock-salt  is  Ibuml  U'tweeii  tiie  south  fork 
of  White  river  and  the  Arkan.sas,  where  the  I'awiiees  and  O.sages  make  use  of  it. 
This  Halt  con.sist.s  of  crystalline  mas.ses  from  the  evaporation  of  saline  water.  JIo 
represents  the  lead-ores  on  its  north-western  source,  which  we  had  partially  ex})lored. 
as  very  extensive. 

If.  as  is  probable.  I)e  Soto  ranged  over  these  regions  in  hi.s  extensi\'e  marches  between 
the  St.  Francis  and  Arkansas,  his  exjiloratory  parties  may  have  reached  the  l()calit\- 
of  crystalline  .suit  referred  to,  and  he  would  have  found  the  buHalo  in  .several  po,sitions 
east  and  north  of  that  place. 

The  anti(|uarian  objects  to  which  my  attention  was  called,  afl'orded  the  greatest 
degree  of  interest.  They  consisted  of  pieces  of  eartheiiwari',  some  anticpie  fragments 
of  iKiiie,  and  a  metallic  alloy,  resting  on  a  substance  resembling  ashes,  and  also  arrow- 
heads. The  metallic  alloy,  of  which  Mr.  Friend  gave  ine  a  specimen,  irsembles  a 
combination  of  lead  and  tin.     But  what  adds  to  the  interest  attending  the  discovery 
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of  tlii'si'  nrticli's,  in  tlii'  fact,  tluit  tlioy  lie,  ii|i|iiirnitly,  Ixlnw  the  diliniiil  (li'iinsit.-', 
iH'iiriii,'  IV  liciivy  fon-xt,  aiul  at  tlio  gt'oltigicul  liiu;  of  iiitt'iscrtiiiii  with  ihv  coiiHoliilatiil 
rock.x. 

i''ri)in  tlio  nppnrcnt  vcsti^'M  in  tlii«  qiiiirtrr,  I  iini  of  oi>inIi)ii  tliiit  Do  Soto's  "Tiiiiii-d" 
limit  1k>  loiali'd  ill  till"  vicinity,  ami  tliat  lie  i'ro><.''('(l  tlic  White  river  near  this  plaie. 
A  inaicli  Wf^it  ol"  tliis  jioiiit.  over  ii  liilly  cDiiiitry,  wniijil  hiin;;  jiiiii  into  tiic  lertilt' 
valley  111'  l/ittle  Ifi'ii  ii\cr.  or  liiilliilu  cieeU  —  his  prolialile  Tula,  wiii'i'e  lii.i  |)c()|iK>  firnt 
laf'ti'il  tlie  (le>li  of  tills  aiiiiiial,  ami  where  he  recruited  his  ariii\-  Cor  a  new  ellort. 

'I'liese  ini|niries  oe(Mi|>ie(l  the  innrniiiy.  It  was  late  hel'ore  we  eniliarUed.  mid,  nt 
foiiie  i'onv  inileM  helow.  we  landed  on  the  riiiht  shore,  at  a  Mr.  Zadoek  Leu'.s.  Mo 
condiifted  me  to  see  some  niitii(iie.  v  hite,  lime-liUe  masses,  in  tiie  eartii.  near  tlie 
lianU  of  the  river,  which  had  the  «|>eea- mice  of  decayed  holies.  Kimior  sjioaks  of  Home 
other  aiiti(|iiilies  in  this  (|narter  of  {' iv  comitry.  in  the  slia|)e  of  hricks.  concealed  hy 
the  niidistiirlK'd  s,-'d;  iait  I  saw  nothing  of  this  kind.  Wu  ilesci'iided  the  river  six 
miles,  to  a  Mr,  .Tie  jI>  Yochein's.  It  w.is  determined,  the  next  morning',  to  loan  onr 
canoe,  which  was  a  c;  nacioiis,  new  and  clean  vessel,  made  from  white-ash.  to  our  host, 
|o  enalije  hiiii  to  traii^porl  nis  hii  .ler  products  to  a  market  at  the  iiioiith  of  the  (Ireat 
Nurth  l'"nrk.  jcaviim'  >  iir  hauuM  to  U'  h  .  'ijjlit  li:at  way.  'I'lie  distance  liy  water  is 
thirty-fnc  miles;  hy  land,  prohal)ly  not  '•  re  than  eiulitiH'ii  or  twenty.  Hy  this  step, 
we  avoideil  the  (lauj!,vrs  of  iiavi,u;atiiifr  »Vi.  foiinidahle  rapids,  called  the  Crooked  Creek 
and  HiilValo  Shoali*, 

AW' left  onr  liost's  at  a  scisonaMo  lioiir  in  the  iiioriiiii!.',  and  walkt-d  dilifrently  till 
near  dusk,  hefore  reaoliiiijr  our  destination.  We  then  had  t;  ;>  .hole  volume  of  White 
river,  hetween  us  and  our  purposed  |ilace  of  lodL'ment,  to  Ion'.. 

The  canoe  had  not  arrived,  nor  was  there  any  tidiii,t;s  of  it  the  ne.vt  morninjr;  so 
that  there  was  no  alternative  lait  to  wait  patiently.  F  determined  to  improve  the 
delay  hy  exploriiii;'  the  iieiuh'-  i.hood.  It  is  a  licojirapliieal  point  of  some  importanee. 
lieiiiu;  the  head  of  tlii>  naviiration  of  White  river  fia-  :dl  lar'j'e  craft  asoeiidinjr  the  Mi.s- 
sissi|)pi.  As  yet,  nothiiif;  hut  keid-hoats  have  ascemh'd.  iJetweon  the  jtoiiit  of  onr 
emhari'ation  at  Heaver  creek  and  this  spot,  the  vivv  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet,  at  four 
rapids,  which  do  not  prohahly  extend  over  a  inilo  oc  two  in  the  np'^rejiato.  Tiic 
stream,  durinjr  the  rest  of  the  way,  has  n  Rue.  lively  current,  seldom  of  jrveat  velocity, 
and  never  staj:.;*'.  •.  The  (Ireat  North  Fork,  the  scene  of  our  former  rai;ittliii,L''s.  enters 
a  short  distaiii;'  i "iow  tlu'  ti)()t  of  the  IJiifl'alo  Siioals,  reiKlering  the  draught  of  water 
])raotieahlo,  it  i.s  believed,  for  steamlMiats  at  all  seasons. 

I  liauul  the  pebble-stones  and  boulders  on  the  iiuirfrin  and  bed  of  the  river,  wliich  I 
leisurely  «  xamined.  to  afl'ord  a  trii(>  reiiresentation  of  the  formations  which  had  l)cen 
obsrrxrd  in  traversing  the  elevated  and  broken  surface  of  the  Ozarks.  They  consist 
of  the  various  limestones  and  sandstones  of  the  region,  with  a  partial  mixture  of  quartz 
rock,  red   sienite.  honistone.  argillaceous   rock,  and  the  peculiar,  egg-shaped,  coarse 
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o\v  jas|)or,  which  iipju'iirs  io  havi'  lioi-ii  iiulH'ddoil  in  soiiu'  of  ils  stradi.     On  nsconii- 
j;  tlie  I'lills  west  of  tiio  viiUi-N'.  they  wcri'  ohsi-rvcil  to  consist  of  tlu'  chanit'ti'iislic 

npiH'i-  strata  I'luitaining  impn'ssioiis 


inu'stoM(>  of  (lio  iviiion.  in  liorizontal  lavcrs,  tl 


10 


«it'  shells.      \'orv  Uwixo  annular  nisi 


I's  ol"  (iiiMrl/  roi'U  lio  near  tlio  hascs  ol'  tii 


ills. 


Sonic  of  I  he  alleles  of  these  masses  would  j)rt)lialily  ineasiire  liuirtei-n  lei't.  Their 
lio.-iiioii  here  apiieais  to  he  quite  anonuilous,  as.  from  the  ahseuce  of  attrition,  they 
arc  clearly  not  t  f  tli(>  erratic  Mock  grouj).  'I'hey  apjiear  to  iiidicate  a  iiriiuitivi' 
format  ion  near. 


The  half  hnnter.  hall'   farmer,  to  wl 


loni 


W(>  hail   loaned  our  canoe,  came  with    a 


nunihcr  of  his  com|)anioiis  in  the  evening;',  and  entered  on  a  scene  of  iiicrriineiit.  ti 
whidi,  as  the  cahin  had  hut  one  room,  we  were  coiniielled  to  he  unwilling  siiectator.- 
tlnrins;  the  livelonj;'  nidil,  thonjih,  from  its  character,  not  |>artlciiiatiii,u-  at  all  therein 


soon  as  there  wa> 


liiiht   sullicient   to  discern   olijects,  wv  I'lnharUed,  ri'joiceil  to  ";et. 


clear  of  this  e\iraordinar\-  iioctnrual 


<ceiie, 


At  the  distai;  ■■>  of  fifteen   miles,  a  suiKleii   tui'ii  of  the  ri\i'r  hroic^ht  us  in  full  view 


of  the  ()ietures(iiie.  elevated,  and  |)reci|iitous  shore,  called  Calii'o  i!oc! 


Th 


iresi 


■iits 


ii  most  imposinu'  tiu'ade.  ou  which  are  ohscrvahle  the  imitative  forms  of  fantastic  archi- 


tectural (lev 

of  til 


ices. 
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le  wa 


11  is  (|iiite  preciiiitoiis  tliroiijihout.      It  is  the  calcareous 


e   re'.:ioii. 


Its 


summit   is  overl.iid  with  oclireous  cla\s  of  vai 


loiis  coloi 


/h 


throujih  the  action  of  the  elements.  ha\i'  impaited  tlu'ir  fanciful  hues  to  portions  of  the 
(dilf.  This  atirupt  species  of  scenery  is  (piite  peculiar  to  the  American  laud-^cape.  .\ 
)re  imposiiij;-  section  of  it  is  presented  in  the  i'ictured  Hocks  of  l,ake  Superior. 


still   UK 
Xotl 


imu 


)f  Ih 


iind   mar]<s  the  hau 


if  the  Khiii 


e.  so  luiicn  iMiloiri/.ei 


I  hv  t 


raxi'llei 


lor  all  its  lliriiiatioiis  partake  of  the  paraliolii',  or  cursed  lines  ol"  thi'  primitive,  and  the 
eye  is  relieved  1)_\-  these  .uradalious ;   hut,  in   the   l)rus(|ue  sci'nc.s  of  the  West,  the  pri'- 
cipices  are  as  marked  as  if  tiiey  had  hi'cn  iu'wii  down  li\-  soiiii>  fiiuantic  liroail-a.\e. 
From  the  remarks  made  at  the  jilaccs  wliere  we  have  heen  entertained  liy  the  liniili>rs 


niaile  witli 


th 


and  .settlers  on  this  river,  tiiere  is  t'ousiderahle  dissatisfaction  with  a  treats 

the  Cherokee  Indians,  hy  which  a  part  of  that  nation  are  assi.uned  a  loi'alion  U'tweci 


the  north  I 


laiik  o 


f  th 


Kansas  a 


nd  til 


sou 


th  hank  of  White  river.      Maiiv  of  then 


inclndiii';  ;uir  hostess  to-,  iulit.  and  the  .M-(iarev.s.  L 


d  M 


itncNs  ai)o\c 


ia\e 


lands 


in  cultivation. 


witl 


1  It  we 


llin--l 


louses 


stock 


id  im[>ro\('iiieiits.  of  more  or  less  val 


tie. 


on   tiie  south    liaiiks  of  the  ri\er;  which,  as  th(>y  a|iiiieiieud.  under  the  operation  of 
tliis  treaty,  they  are  to  reliinpiish  to  the  Cherokees. 

The  truth  is,  the  first  white  occupants  of  the  frontiers,  thouiih  geiu-rally  rouiili  men. 
nnd  without  a  title  to  the  lands  they  .settle  on,  are  the  ])ioneers  of  civilization  ;  and  hy 
thus  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  enconnterinj;  the  perils  of  the  wilderness 
and  of  Indian  hostility,  they  lay  tlie  governnient  under  a  strong  ohligat ion  to  protect 
them.     The  niitiiral   hatred  of  races  is  such,  lliat   tliev  are  continuallv   on   ill   terms 


\'v<-M\  M'  Sih  .ImIv,  |s1^ 


iili'  Iiuli:ui  TriMlii 
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;ri7 


willi  tlic  IiiiIiMiis.  :uiil   tlic  Iiiili:iiis  willi  tlicm.      It  is  (lillicull    Id  s:i_v  wliicli  of  tlic   two 
races,  (luriiij:  tliis  iiriioij  of  ciiiitiict,  is  u\o>[  siispiiMoiis  of  tlic  (itlicr. 


Till'    lnili;ms   look   iin   to   tlic  i;i)vi>riiiin'iit  witli  stroim'  ciMiiiis   liir  nroicctioii. 


Th 


rronlicr.   at   tlio  ln'L;iiiiiiii^  of  tiic  sixtci'iith  ciMitury,   was   on   and   near   tlic   Atlantic 
honiiM's,  iiiiil  loii'<'  coiitinucii  oast  of  tlic  AUcnIianv  mountains.     It   is  alrcadv  west  of 


the  Mississi|)[ii  ri\ci'.     As  the  popnlatioii  presse 


s,  tnst  im 


the  Indian's  hnntii)L 


<Is 


mill  next  on  his  cornlieids.  he  llies  hel'ore  (he  irivsistihle  tide,  and  tak<'s  shelter  at  sonic 
more  rcniotc  western  point.  I5ut  he  is  hardly  well  seateil  on  his  new  hnnlinu-;;i'oniids 
—  he  has  hardly  I icijini  to  re;ip  his  new  cornlieids  —  wlien  tlic  pioneers  of  tlie  same 
race  that  distiirlu>d  him  hefore.  are  npi>n  him;  and  ai;ain  and  again  hi'  nnist  lly  beliire 
the  resistless  —  the  iincontro!lal)Ie  tide  of  migration.  It  is  a  i)ro\  idcntial  liiix  in  the 
wa\i'   of  races.      It  is  something   to   he  ohservi'd,  rather  than  to   lie   apprehended  and 


understood.      It   seems  to  sa\',  that   the  surface  of  the  lial)it; 


iilc  ear 


til  was  not  fiirmed 


for  the  permanent  oi'cnpancy  of  races  who  rely  on  the  pleasing  and  exciting  uses  of 
the  how  and  arrow;  that  lalior.  which  was,  at  the  first,  declared  to  he  the  proper  con- 
dition of  man,  is  destined   to  sweep  away,  if  it   cannot   nierge  into  its  on-nish,  tiicse 

Wiiere   their  iVonlicrs  will  he  found,  a  hundred  \ears 


erratic  and  piclnresqne  tiilic: 

hence,  tiie   voice  of  histor\-,  lookimr   to   I 


le   past.  ni:i\  only  pi 


diet  ;    liiit    this   ai 


apprecial)li'  and  clear — that   the   perpetnat ion  ot'  tlic   race  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
mankind,  uinst   depend,  in   the  scipiel.  iiowe\er  long  that   scipiel  lie  postponed,  on  his 


doiiti 


111  ol   the   nrinciiiles  i 


)f  indnstrw  letters,  and   Cliristianil  \ .      for  the  ci\ili7.ation 


ind  moral  elevation  of  man  is  the  grral  nlijci't  of  revelation. 

Kiiiiior  had  poiiilcd  out  a  place  as  tiie  locality  of  a  tin-mine.     'I'lu'   front ieismen  ari 


itlv  disiiDsed  (o  excite  e:ieh  olh 


lers  imagination  hy  reports  ol    mnies  and  discoveries 


every  one  ol'  which  is  fancied  to  lie  some  new  Tolosi  or  Id  1>( 


di'ailo. 


I 


cxamineil   some 


s|iceinieiis  of  the  siip|iiised   treasure.      It    consisted   of  several    liea\ ;\   hiinps  of  the  ore 


called,  h\-  mineralogists 


iron-ulancc 


It  had  the   usual  I'olor,  wciLihl.  and  hiuli  metallic 


lustre.      He  reprcseiited   it  as  occurring,  in  large  hodies.  alioni  eight  or  ii'w  miles  north 


)f  .lones',  1)11  liiiili  lands 


k  hear  was  ilisco\eret 


We  had  proceeded  some  miles  on  onr  way,  when  a  large  lilacl 
on  the  shore.  It  appeared  to  he  ahoiit  to  plunge  in  for  the  purpose  ol'  crossing-  the 
river,  when  onr  presence  alarmed  it,  and  the  animal,  with  its  iisnal  chimsy  gait,  helook 
himself  to  the  woods  again. 

Fiftoen   miles  helow  .lones' caliiii,  we  passed    llardcn's  I'erry,  the  honse  heiiig  on   the 
ri,u;ht  hank;   and,  two  miles  further  on,  Morrison's  I'errv.     ('ontinninn'  onr  descent  eiiiht 


im 


U's  lower,  we  landed  at  a  place  called  Toke  liayoii,  (now  llatcsv  ille.)  wli 


ere  we  wi'i'c 


liospitahly  received  hy  a  Mr.  Koliert  l?ean.     The  river  had  now  heeome  a  magiiilicent 
hody  of  water,  still  clear  and  lieantifnl.      We  were  here  within   t 
Mississippi  alluvions.      \o    highlands  are  visihle    for   some  dist 

he  river  winds  through  hroad,   fertile  plains,   hearing    a    most    \i;'oroiH 


le   honiularies  ot   the 
nice    liel'ore    reaching 


II 


mien  s. 


I 
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growth  of  forest  trees.  Tlie  banks  are  elevated  some  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  and, 
as  the  stream  inereases  in  dei)tii  and  stren;j:th,  they  beeome  subject  to  be  nndermiiipd 
hy  the  flood.  The  cane,  which  is  cuninion  to  the  river  in  its  entire  lengtli,  even  to  tiic 
higlu'st  elevations  of  the  O/arks,  is  here  of  a  tall  and  most  vigorous  growth.  It  is 
this  plant,  I  apiu'ehend,  more  than  any  other  feature,  whicli  gives  an  oriental  cast  to 
thcr^e  idluvial  tracts;  and  I  was  almost  ready,  at  some  ])oints.  to  .see  the  hippopotanms 
and  elephant  display  their  clumsy  forms.  For  these,  however,  we  had  tiie  buffalo,  the 
cougar,  and  the  bear,  whose  crackling  strength,  as  they  [)assed  through  these  reedy  mazes, 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  our  ranil)les,  reminded  us  of  the  great  nuiscular 
power  of  these  boasted  objects  of  hunter  skill  and  enterprise. 


:s.   i. 


51    ■!■ 


AuEA   or   Di:   Soto's   Maucii   n'outii   to  Cor.  icio.\. 

I  determined  to  (piit  the  river  at  this  poiut.  There  is  aliuost  a  mond  certainty  that 
De  Soto  nnist  have  crossed  the  liver  not  far  al)(jvc  this  place.  The  make  of  the  land, 
and  the  custom  of  the   Indians  in  ciioosing  the  best  ground  for  a  path  to  travel  from 


villau'c  to  \'\\\i 


would  determine  111 


Hi 


1" 


sition,  after  crossing  tlu'  Mississippi  at 


tl 


le  mouth  of  the  St.  1- 


rauci- 


<1  reachiii:;-  the  hiiih  urounds  of  the  latter,  would  lead 


the  natives  who  were  his  guides  to  keep  the  elevated  and  dry  ranges  leading  to  the 


buffalo  countr\-.  west ;  ami  he  must  have  en 


d  the  allluents  of  the  IJlack  and  Currents 


rivers  at  a  high  poiut  towards  the  ()/.ari\S.     The  dry  and  open  woods  afforded  the  best 
ground  for  the  march  of  his  cavalry;  and  when  he  attemi>ted  to  reach  the  salt  and 


bullido  countr\-   from   the 


Mon 


east  of  AVliile  river,  the  roughness  of  the  country 


■would  lead  him  to  the  central  points  of  that  stream.  It  would  be  interesting,  as  a  jioiut 
of  anti((uaiian  interest,  to  know  where  the  old  Inilian  paths  were  locatetl.  The  roads, 
ill  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  based  on  these.  They  led  to  the  most  practicable 
oided  swamps  and  boggy  grounds,  and  evinced  a  thorough  geo- 


fords  of  rivers,  they 

grM[ihicaI  knowledge  of  the  conformation  of  the  country. 

To  travel  where  Di>  .*>oto  had  marched,  and  perlbrnu'd  some  of  his  heroic  feats,  had 
something  [ileasing,  at  least,  in  the  association.  Doubtless,  had  the  first  occupants  of 
I'ppcr  Louisiana  been  as  mindful  of  historical  reminiscences  as  they  were  set  on  repeating 
his  search  for  gold  and  silver  mines,  they  might  havi-  lieen  rewarded  by  (indiiig  .xome 
of  the  straggling  bones  of  his  broki'ii-down  Andaliisian  cavalry.  The  fragments  of 
broken  arms  and  trappings  are  yet,  perhaps,  concealed  by  the  accumulated  rank 
vegetable  .'^oil  of  Arkansas  and  Southern  Missouri,  whence  the  plough  may  at  no  distant 


(lav  reveal 


tl 


K'm. 


it  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  niorning  of  tlii'  lOtli,  when,  having  made  every  necessary 

^sity  of  making  a  selection  from 
Wo  !<et  out  with  great  alacritv. 


jircjiaration.  wi' left   J5ate>\ille.      I  regrefted  the  nece; 

my  collection  of  minerals  ami  geological  specimens. 

For  the  first  five  mile.s,  the  road  lay  over  a  level,  fertile  tract,  with  several  iilantations; 
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the  ri'iuniiiiiig  tliirtoen  miles  were  conip.arativi'Iy  stcrilu  and  uuovoii,  without  sottleiiiciits. 
Wo  hud  piiMHcd  about  .soveiitooii  niilos  ol"  tlio  distance,  when  my  right  loot  and  ankle 
began  to  Hinch.  I  was  not  sensible  of  any  sliji  or  sprain  in  walking,  but  rather  Ixilieve 
it  resulted  I'roni  too  nuich  ardor  and  anxiety  to  get  lorward.  1  had,  about  four  years 
previously,  dislocated  and  injured  the  same  ankle  in  lea[iiug  down  a  precipice  in  the 
Green  Mountains,  having  mistaken  lor  solt  soil,  a  granitical  shell"  of  rock  at  its  base, 
which  was  covered  with  autunnial  leaves.  I  bi'lieve  the  suddenness  and  alacrity  ol" 
this  day's  travel,  alter  leaving  the  ipiietude  of  the  canoe,  had  awakened  a  sympathy  in 
the  ijured  nervi's.  In  a  short  time,  the  pain  was  unendurable.  With  great  ellbrt  I 
walked  a  mile  further,  and  reached  a  double  log-house,  the  mistress  of  which  bathed 
the  ankle  with  salt  and  water,  ami  made  other  api)lications.  Some  alleviation,  but  no 
permanent  relief,  was  ol)taincd.  1  then  laid  down  under  the  hoi)e  of  l)eing  better,  but 
awoke  in  the  morning  with  little  or  no  idjatement  of  the  pain  and  inllaunuation.  A 
traveller  on  horseback,  coming  along  that  morning  on  a  line  animal,  agreed,  for  a  small 
couipensati(jn,  to  let  me  ride  to  the  south  fork  of  .Strawberry  river,  while  he  went  afoot. 
This  helped  me  over  twelve  mile.-  of  the  roiid,  where  his  i)ath  diverged ;  and  1  li-dt  so 
nnich  relieved  by  it,  on  dismounting,  that  1  managed,  by  easy  stages,  to  walk  four 
miles  farther,  which  l)rought  us  to  the  main  river.  The  afternoon  was  not  yet  spent; 
but  the  pain  of  my  ankle  had  returned  l)clbre  reaching  the  ri\er.  and  I  foimd  it  in  vain 
to  press  forward,  without  a(le{puite  repose. 

The  next  morning  my  travelling  companion,  who  caieil  notliiug  Ibr  natm-al  history 
or  anti(piities,  and  was  urgent  to  jjush  on.  left  me.  and  returned  to  St.  I.ouis.  I  felt, 
for  a  I'vw  moments,  a  sense  of  isolation;  Itut  I  was  now  in  a  region  where  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  to  be  apprehendeil  Ibr  the  want  of  tiie  lirst  necessaries  of  life.  M\' 
lameness  re([uired  nothing,  iudei'd,  l)ut  [)erl'ect  repose.  The  people  were  kind,  and, 
when  I  aiscertained  that  my  hostess  was  a  sister  of  one  of  the  hunters  who  had  guided 
me  in  the  most  remote  i)iuts  of  my  wanderings  in  the  O/arks,  there  was  a  manifest 
point  of  syini)athy. 

I  i()und  that  there  were  appearances  of  a  mineral  deposit  in  this  vicinity,  which 
•seemed  to  connect  the  hilly  grounds  of  Strawberry  river  with  similar  indications  which 
have  ))een  noticed  near  the  iJuU  shoals,  on  White  river.  Appearances  denote  the 
existence  of  sulphuret  of  lead.  Sulphate  of  barytes,  calcareous  spar,  and  white  cry.s- 
talline  nuisses  of  ([uart/,  characterize  the  u[)lands.  Here  I  rested  from  my  journey. 
When  my  foot  aud  ankle  would  bein"  it,  I  proceeded  by  easy  paces  northward,  going, 
the  (irst  day  after  leaving  the  Strawberry  valley,  ten  miles,  which  brought  me  to  a 
place  called  Dogwood  Springs,  so  named  front  the  mnnix  jlorhla.  The  next  day  I  went 
ten  miles  further,  when  I  came  to  the  banks  of  S[)ring  rivt'r.  Here  I  lirst  saw  cotton 
in  the  lields,  being  the  unpuUed  bolls  of  the  autuuni  crop,  which  had  not  km  thought 
worth  gathering. 

Feeling  no  injury  to  result  from  these  easy  marches,  which  gave  me  time  to  examine 


'i     i 
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tlio  ivppcariinccs  oi"  tlie  nurfaoo,  I  ventured  ii  little  I'arthcr  on  the  rocovcrv  of  my  iinkle, 
iiiul,  tile  third  day,  went  nineteen  miles.  In  tliis  distance  I  crossed  the  stream  called 
Kievenjioints,  a  tributary  to  Spring  river,  and  came,  at  a  rather  late  hour  in  the 
evening',  into  a  small  valley  called  Funrchc  a  T/imiuis. 

Witli  the  earliest  gleams  of  li'vht  I  was  uj),  anil  walked  lour  miles  to  breakfast. 
'J'welve  more  brought  me  to  Ilick.s's  l'err\-.  on  a  largo  stream  called  the  Currents.  I 
had  camped  on  the  source  of  this  ri\er,  in  the  clills  of  the  O/.arks,  on  my  outward  trip, 
and  I'ound  the  region  remarkable  tiir  its  large  saltpetre  caves.  It  was  here  a  river  ol' 
eigiit  leet  deejt.  and  three  hundred  yards  wide.  At  this  sjiot  1  should  have  stopped  ; 
l()r.  after  going  beyond  it,  1  liiund  the  country  was  thinly  settled,  which  comi)elled  me 
to  walk  some  time  after  nightfall,  belinv  I  could  liud  a  house.  I  left  my  pallet  at  a 
^■ery  early  hour.  For  three  miles  beyond,  it  was  a  rough  region,  through  which  it 
re(pured  daylight  to  pass,  and  where  I  nnist  ha\e  lost  my  way  in  the  dark,  had  I  gone 
on.  the  night  iireviously.     I  stopped  at  a  cottage,  for  breakfast. 

Thus  relVi'shed.  I  went  on  ten  miles,  which  brought  me  to  the  bar'  -if  Little  Black 
river.  Two  miles  beyond  this  stream,  1  came  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Reeves,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  my  ankle  giving  indii'ations  of  returning  lameness,  (^uet, 
and  a  iiiglit's  repost'.  had  tlje  elfect  to  relieve  these  .symptoms,  and  I  was  enabled  cau- 
tiously to  continue  my  journey  the  next  day.  15_\-  easy  stag's,  I  made  seventeen  miles 
during  tiie  day.  walking  early  and  late,  which  lu'ought  me  to  l>ig  Black  ri\er — a  large 
stream  which  is  a  triljutary  of  White  river,  nuuntaining  through  it  a  free  navigation 
■\\  ith  the  Mississippi.  After  crossing  the  ferry,  I  went  about  half  a  mile  further,  and 
took  up  m_\  night's  lodgings  at  a  ]SIr.  ilollinger's.  I  I'elt  no  furtlier  weakness  of  my 
foot  and  ankle,  and  was  happy  in  the  rellection  that  my  cautit)us  mo\ements  had  been 
such  as  not  to  o\er-tax  the  strength  of  my  nerves. 

On  the  next  morning  (■JStli),  J  walked  seven  miles  to  a  ^Ir.  Esty's,  where  1  fell  in 
with  t!ie  old  road,  which  had  originally  been  laiil  on  the  ancient  Indian  path.  The 
elcated  lands  between  Black  ri\er  and  the  St.  Francis,  had  evidently  been  the  line  of 
march  of  De  Soto,  when  (in  I  ■")  1 1 )  he  .^et  forward  from  "Quiguate."  on  the  St.  Francis, 
toward  the  "north-west,"  in  search  of  Coligoa.  Any  other  course  i)etween  west  and 
south-west,  would  have  in\:)l\ed  his  army  in  the  lagoons,  and  ileep  and  widt'  channel 
of  Black  river,  which  I'oi'ms  a  barrier  for  about  one  hundred  and  fd'ty  miles  toward  the 
sMiiih ;  while  this  dividing  ground,  between  the  Black  river  and  St.  Francis,  consist.s 
chielly  of  dry  [)ine  lands  and  open  uplands,  oll'ering  every  facility  foj'  the  movements 
of  his  I'avalry,  which  were  e\er  the  <lread  of  the  Indians. 

Till'  lii'st  Indian  village  which  De  Soto  reached,  after  crossing  the  Mississippi — pro- 
bably iit  tlu;  ancient  Indian  crossing-place  at  the  lower  Chickasaw  blufls — and  pushing 
on  through  the  low  grounds,  was,  on  reaching  the  elevations  of  the  St.  Francis,  innne- 
diately  west  of  his  point  of  lauding.  The  place  was  called  Cas(piin,  or  (Jas(|ui ;  u 
uuuie  which  will  be  recognized  a.s  Ix'aring  a  resendjlance  to  Kaskaskia,  one  of  the 
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lIlinoiM  tribes.  From  tliis  place  on  the  highliimls  of  the  St.  Francis,  he  ascended  that 
river,  iieepin^'  tlie  siinie  side  of  its  current,  through  a  fhie  country,  abounding  in  the 
pecan  and  nuill)erry,  a  distance  of  seven  leagues,  to  the  central  position  of  the  Ca.s- 
(juins.  Here  it  was,  and  not  on  the  immediate  hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  that  he  erected 
a  gigantic  cro.'<s,  formed  out  of  a  pine-tree,  which,  after  it  was  hewn,  a  hundred  men 
could  not  lift. 

F'"iin  tiiis  place,  after  a  rest  of  several  days,  he  was  led,  by  the  wily  chief,  to  march 
against  the  village  and  chief  of  Capaha,  who  was  his  hereditary  enemy,  and  who  had, 
in  past  encounters,  proved  himself  more  than  his  efjual  in  prowess.  l)e  .Soto  was 
caught  in  this  traji,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  gallant  army.  Descending 
tile  high  grounds  towards  the  north-east,  and  crossing  alluvial  tracts,  by  a  march  of 
about  six  days  he  reached  the  enemy,  well  posted,  strong  in  numbers,  and  of  great 
bravery,  on  the  elevations,  which  we  are  disposed  to  look  for  at  the  site  of  the  modern 
town  of  New  Madrid.  Capaha  took  shelter  on  a  thickly  wooded  island  in  tlie  Missis- 
sijjpi  river,  where  I)e  Soto,  assisted  by  his  allies,  attacked  him  in  canoes,  and  from 
wliieli  his  allies,  and  afterwards  iiimself  and  army,  were  glad  to  ret"  at.  The  chief  a\  as 
a  Ijrave,  energ<'tie  jouug  man,  and  fought  against  his  combined  em.  uies  with  the  spirit 
inspired  liy  long  acknowledged  success.  This  place  formed  the  extreme  northern  limit 
of  De  Solo's  exiiedition  on  the  line  of  the  Mississippi,  aiid  must  have  been  north  of 
oj°.     Alter  this  ell()rt,  lie  retraced  his  steps  .slowly  back  to  Cascjni. 

The  Kapahas  ((,)iiappas),  who  are  ellinologically  Dacotahs,  have  long  occu[)ied  the 
west  l)auks  of  the  Mis.-issippi.  They  have  been  inveterate  enemies  of  the  whole  Algon- 
quin race,  to  which  the  Kaskaskias  and  Illinois  belonged;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  had,  at  this  early  da}-,  not  only  encountered  the  Spaniard.^  lait  that,  alter  the 
latter  withdrew,  they  fell  on  the  ('as([uins,  and  drove  them  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
into  the  country  of  the  Illinois. 

^Vhile  De  Soto  was  in  the  country  of  Capaha,  he  learned  that  about  forty  leagues 
distant,  (west,  it  must  needs  have  been.)  there  were,  in  the  hill  country,  (piantities  of 
Ibssil  salt,  and  also  a  yellowish  metal,  which  he  supposed  to  be  gold.  lie  despatched 
two  trusty  and  intelligent  men,  with  Indian  guides  and  carriers,  to  procure  samples. 
After  an  absence  of  eleven  days,  they  returned,  Avitli  si.x  of  the  Indians  laden  with 
crystals  of  salt,  and  one  of  them  with  metallic  copper.  A  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
west  of  the  suppost'd  point  of  starting,  would  carry  the  messengers  across  the  valley 
of  White  river,  and  far  into  the  O/ark  iilains  and  elevations,  between  the  south  fork 
of  that  stream,  and  the  north  banks  of  the  Arkansas  —  the  same  region,  in  fine,  men- 
tioned in  a  prior  part  of  these  sketches  as  yielding  those  articles.  The  country  thnKigh 
which  these  messengers  passed  was  sterile,  and  thinly  inhaltitcd ;  but  they  reported  it 
to  be  lilled  with  herds  of  bullalo.  These  reports  led  him  to  march  down  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Francis,  till  he  reached  the  \  illage  eaik'd  (ihiiguatc.  From  thence,  lia\  ing  heard 
of  a  locality  called  Coligoa,  where  he  thought  there  might  be  gold,  he  nnuvhed  again 
Pt.  IV.  — 11 
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north-weat  in  soaivli  «f  it.  'I'liis  inaivli,  in  which  he  followed  a  ninglo  Indian  gnide, 
mnst  have  led  him  to  tlic  liiot  of  tlio  rough,  niountuinons,  pranitic,  and  mineral  region, 
at  the  source.^  of  the  St.  Frnni-iM.  Hut  tliis  search  proved  al.xo  a  disappointment.  He 
was  informed  that,  six  leagues  north  of  C'oligoa.  the  region  1  traversed  after  leaving  the 
Wall  cliir,  the  hufFalo  existed  in  vast  herds ;  hut  that,  if  he  would  reach  a  rich  pro- 
vince, he  nuist  march  south.  Hence  he  contiiuied  his  adventinous  marches  through 
Southern  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Having  taken  the  road  again,  after  my  halt  at  Estv's.  [  travelled  diligently  ten 
miles,  at  which  distance  I  reached  the  St.  Francis.  The  scene  was  rural  and  pictu- 
res(|ue,  the  river  winding  along  in  a  deep  and  rapid  IkmI,  In'tween  elevated  and  I'ertile 
banks.  From  appearances,  this  .seemed  to  he  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cas([ui.  The 
ferry  was  mamiged  by  a  black  man ;  and  we  put  an  American  half-dollar  on  the  top 
of  an  oak  stump,  to  adjust  tiie  ferriage.  On  landing  on  the  north  hank,  I  pursued  my 
journey  six  miles  farthei',  to  one  Smith's.  It  was  now  the  liSth  of  January,  and  the 
weather  so  mild,  that  I  this  day  found  tiie  'itch-hazel  in  bloom. 

\\  KT  r  K  \     TO     I'OTO.'^  I. 

I  left  my  night's  quarters  before  daylight  was  fairly  developed.  The  sky  was.  indeed, 
heavily  overcast,  and  it  soon  commenced  raining.  Expecting  to  (ind  a  house  at  no 
great  distance,  I  kept  on,  the  rain  at  the  same  time  assuming  a  more  settled  form,  and 
lulling  with  steadiness.  1  was  thoroughly  wetted,  and.  the  storm  continuing  Avithout 
abatement,  I  remained  until  the  next  morning.  The  atmosphere  was  then  clear,  and 
the  sun  ro.se  pleasantly ;  but  the  roads  were  a  perfect  (|nagmire.  An  immense  body 
of  rain  had  fallen.  Every  little  rivulet  roared  as  if  it  were  a  torrent  that  was  out  of 
all  patience  to  deliver  its  (piantum  of  water  to  the  swollen  St.  Francis.  The  ground 
wa,s  perfectly  saturated  with  water;  but  I  picked  my  way  four  miles  to  breakfast.  It 
had  Ix-en  my  intention  to  cross  the  St.  Francis,  and  take  the  route  through  Caledonia 
to  Potosi ;  but  after  travelling  sixteen  miles  towards  the  north-west,  and  reaching  the 
fords,  I  foun<l  them  too  nuich  swollen  to  permit  it. 

After  crossing  the  St.  Francis,  towards  tli'  north,  there  are  strong  indications  of  a 
change  in  the  geological  .structure  of  the  country.  The  horizontal  limestone  and  sand- 
stone series  still  continue  for  a  distance ;  but  they  arc  covered  with  large  blocks  oi 
sienite  and  granite.  What  is  remarkable  in  these  blocks,  i»  their  angular  character, 
which  deiu)tes  that  they  have  not  Ix^en  carried  far  south  of  their  original  beds.  These 
blocks  increase  in  fre(|uency  and  size  as  we  approach  the  primitive  highlands  of  the 
St.  Francis.  And  I  at  length  stood,  gazing  at  these  rough,  red,  crystalline  peaks,  and 
high,  orbicular  knobs,  which  reach  up  from  ))eneath  and  through  the  calcareous  and 
sedimentary  series,  without  having  lifted  up  the  latter  into  inclined  positions,  or  in  the 
least  disturbing  their  horizontalit}-  —  a  proof  of  their  priority  of  position. 
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I  passed  tlip  iiif,'lit  near  tho  fords,  at  a  liinnor's;  and  fiiidiiiir  it  inipossilile,  tlio  next 
iiioniiiijj;,  to  jmrsiii'  this  roiito,  or  to  jret  a  boat  or  caiiou  to  cross  tiio  river,  ()l)taiiu'd 
(liroctions  lor  inakint;'  iny  way  iiortli-oiistwardiy,  towards  St.  Miciiaers.  1  was  now  in 
tho  ])rol)ahle  rojiiou  of  Do  Soto's  Coligoa,  tlio  ntniost  iiorth-wostwardly  point  of  his 
explorations.  And  it  ecasod  to  l)e  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Indians  had  ffiven  liini 
HUL'h  wonderful  aeeounts  of  tho  niiuentl  wealth  of  the  sources  of  the  St.  Francis.  The 
wliite  inhaliitants,  at  this  day.  have  similar  notions.  They  perceive  such  an  unusual 
geoloi;ical  display  heforc  and  around  them,  that  tlie\'  su[)[)oso  it  indicates  mineral 
treasures.  There  are  stories  afloat  of  all  kinds  of  mineral  discoveries  —  not  of  ^olil, 
indeed,  which  was  Do  Soto's  search,  hut  of  tin,  lead,  copper,  iron,  cobalt,  and  antimon\'. 
The  iron  moiuitains  of  IJellovieu,  so  called,  are  i)art  of  this  dev6loi)ment.  At  a  jilaco 
called  tho  N'turows,  tho  river  rushes  between  alpine  peaks  of  sienito  and  black  horn- 
blonde  rock,  which  lies  in  huge  and  confn.sed  heaps,  plainly  indicatin,;;'  ancient  volcanic 
action.  I  had  examined  this  rejiion,  with  minuteness,  tho  previous  sunnuer,  i".  an 
excursion  tiirouiih  the  southern  limits  of  tho  load-mines,  and  now  ri'visiti-d  .-iome  of 
the  points,  respecting  which  my  curiosity  was  unsatisfied.  I  wandered  among  these 
attractive  peaks  about  ton  miles,  and  .slept  at  a  hou.xo  (Hurdett's),  to  the  occupant  of 
which,  1  liad  carried  a  letter  of  introduction  the  year  before. 

The  next  <lay  proved  rainy;  but  I  took  advantage  of  intervals  in  the  weather  to 
advance  on  my  gt-neral  course  a-  few  miles.  Tho  sky,  the  'u-xt  morning,  was  still 
cloudy,  dark,  and  unsettled.  ^VIlon  it  indicated  signs  of  clearing  up,  I  was  advi.xod 
of  another  lord  of  the  St.  Francis,  at  a  higher  point;  au<l  proceeded  a  i)art  of  tho  way 
to  reach  it;  l)ut  accounts  discouraged  me,  and  I  bent  my  steps  to  the  village  of  St. 
.Michael.  Two  miles  north  of  tiiis,  I  came  to  tho  noted  lead-miuo  of  La  Motto,  the 
most  southerly  in  })osition  of  the  Mi.ssouri  circle  of  mines.  At  this  place,  they  raised 
largo  tubular  nuissos  of  lead-ore,  from  its  position  in  the  rod,  marly  clay.  The  slags 
drawn  from  tho  ash-furnace  denoted,  by  the  intensity  of  their  blue  color,  the  presence 
of  oxide  of  cobalt.  Ton  miles  tK>yond  those  mines,  after  passing  an  nniiduibited  tract, 
1  entered  ('ook's  settlement,  where  I  slept. 

Next  day,  I  was  again  in  motion  at  early  dawn.  The  elTects  of  the  late  copious 
rains  wore  still  an  impediment  to  travelling;  but  I  experienced  no  further  .><ymptoms 
of  lameness,  and  felt  the  desire  to  press  on  increasing  in  proportion  as  I  drew  near  my 
starting-point  in  the  prior  autnnui.  I  lelt  that  I  had  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a  trip  of  some  peril,  through  a  noted  mountainous  range,  and  1  could  not  help  fool- 
ing a  degree  of  buoyancy  of  s[)irits  while  returning.  Under  this  impul.se,  I  travelled 
rapidly.  On  reaching  Wolf  creek,  it  was  found  to  bo  fdled  to  overllowing.  It  was 
already  dark ;  and  a  ruinous,  tenantle.ss  house,  with  tho  dcwrs  and  windows  standing 
oi)en,  was  the  only  object  that  presented  it.self  on  the  oppo.site  bank.  IIor.se  or  canoo 
there  was  none ;  but  there  could  bo  no  hesitation  in  attempting  to  cross  it.  Tho  waters, 
in  the  deepest  parts  of  tho  channel,  reached  to  my  broiist.     1  eamc  out,  of  course, 
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drippin^i ;  it  wa.s  wtill  two  iiiilon  to  a  hoiiso,  ami,  cahtiii}^  fiirtivo  glanocs  at  tlio  ninsKOH 
ol"  (larkiH'ss  in  tlic  diwrtcil  tlwi'lliiiii,  I  Imnit-'d  on  to  tlio  point  of  my  (lostiiiution. 

It  was  tlio  Itli  of  February  wlioii  I  crossL'd  Uiji  rivt-r.  the  (irande  river  of  tlie  days 
of  Crozat  and  tiio  fmancier  Law.  I  was  carried  aeross  it  in  a  ferrv-l)oat,  and  took  tny 
way  over  the  sylvan,  long,  sweepin.u;  ndneral  hills,  whieh  stri'tch  towards  I'otosi, 
reai'hinjr  that  town  in  the  afternoon.  The  first  ae(|uaintanee  I  eneonnlered,  on 
reaching  within  a  few  miles  of  it.  was  a  Major  Hawkins  —  a  wnrveyor,  an  old  resident, 
and  a  good  woodsman,  who,  cordially  extending  his  hand  to  welcome  my  return, 
exclaimed,  *'  I  thought  the  Indians  or  the  \V(dves  had  long  ago  eaten  you  uj)."  This 
was  the  first  intimation  1  received  that  there  had  l>een  any  temerity  in  the  plan  for 
this  expedition. 

I'otosi  wa.s  now  selected  a.s  the  place  for  drawing  up  an  account  of  the  mines,  and 
the  mineralogical  productions  and  resources  of  the  coimtry  —  a  mi'Uioir  on  which  was 
l)id)li.shed  hy  me  at  New  York,  late  in  the  autunni  of  this  year  (KSlU). 


:3.  NARRATIVE  OF  A  JOURNEY  FROM  T  UL  I»E  HOC  K  EN,' 
PENNSYLVANIA,  TO  ONONDAGA,  IN  17.J7.  TRANS- 
LATED FROM  THE  OKRMAN,  U  Y  HI  ESTER  II.  MUII- 
L  E  X  15  E  R  ( i ,  M .  D .  CO  .M  M  I'  N  I  C  A  T  E  D  IJ  Y  F .  A .  Ill  K  S  T  E  R , 
ESQ. 


By  Coxkai)   Wisr.:-,   Es(j. 
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I\  the  year  \~'M),  Governor  Gooch,  of  \'irginia,  reipiested  of  the  goverinnent  in 
Philadelphia  that  it  should  make  known  to  the  .so-called  Six  Nations,  by  a  regular 
end)n?sy,  that  he,  Gooch,  was  desirou.s  of  establishing  a  peaee  iM-'tween  the  allied  Six 
Nations  living  to  the  north,  and  the  .so-called  Cherikees  and  Cataubas,  to  the  south. 
And  that  he,  Governor  Ginwh,  had  already  so  arranged,  that  the  latter  tribes  would 
send  deputies  by  next  .spring;  to  which  place  the  chiefs  of  the  allied  Six  Nations  .sjiould 
also  be  invited;  and  in  the  mean  time  a  truce  .should  be  proclaimed  by  them  lor  a  year 
long,  to  which  the  others  had  already  agreed. 

I  was  re(piired  to  perform  this  duty,  and  received  regular  instructions  from  James 
Logan,  E.s(i.,  at  that  time  President. 


'  Tlio  TiiljioliiiLken  luiiJ",  comprising  part  of  HerlvS  and  Tiuljaiion  countii's,  were  sottlcil,  in  ITi!:!,  hy  fiorniiina 
irom  I'^clioliary,  in  Niw  York,  who  penetrated  tlie  forests  to  the  head-waters  of  Su.-;((uehannah,  where  they  built 
themselves  canoes,  and  floated  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara,  on  the  head  waters  of  whieh,  and  of 
the  Tnljieiiocken,  they  settled,  on  lands  which  belonged  to  tlie  Indians.  These  lands  were  purchased  by  Thomas 
Peuu,  of  the  Indians,  in  1732.     These  were  then  the  frontier  .settlements.  —  Ii.  H.  .M. 
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17.")7.  On  tlio  27th  of  I'VI)rimrv,  I  left  home  for  Oiiontnfio,  whioh  is  tlio  place  where 
the  allied  Six  Xatioiis  hold  their  coiini-il.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  these  nations, 
oil  II  river  wiiieh  I'uqjtii'S  into  [\h'.  ,ureat  fiaiio  Onontario,  tVoni  which  the  jireat  St, 
Lawrence  Hows.  I  took  witii  lue  as  travelling  companions,  Stollel  Stump,  a  white  man. 
and  an  Onontai!,er  Indian,  who  had  heen  lyinii:  sick  iiere  since  last  summer,  hut  had 
now  recovered.     His  name  was  ()\vis-j,'era. 

Tiie  liSth,  we  ri'inained  at  Tollieo,'  on  accoinit  of  the  had  weather,  and  to  procure 
some  necessaries  for  the  journey. 

The  1st  of  .March  we  started  from  Talheo,  which  is  the  l;ist  place  in  tlie  inhal)ited 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  same  day  we  ?'Oiiclied  the  to|)  of  the  Kiditanny  nioini- 
tain.     The  snow  was  almut  a  loot  deep. 

The  '2d  and  ;»d,  we  found  iiothiufj;  hut  ice  under  the  new  fallen  s.>ow  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain,  which  cause'-,  dangerous  falls  to  ours(dves  and  horses. 

The  I  th  wo  reached  Siiomoken,' hut  did  not  fnul  a  living  soul  at  home  who  could 
assist  us  in  crossing  tlie  Siisipiehannah  rivei'. 

The  oth  we  lay  still ;  we  had  now  made  ahout  eigiity  miles. 

'i'he  (itli  we  ohserved  smoke  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  ahout  a  mile  nhovo  our 
camp.  We  went  i\[)  opposite  the  place,  and  saw  a  small  hut.  An  Indian  trader  was 
induced,  hy  the  i-e|)eated  fn'ing  of  our  pieces,  to  come  over.  Avho  took  us  across  salely 
in  two  trips,  iiut  not  wilimut  great  danger,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  canoe, 
and  the  river  heing  full  of  lloating  ice.  We  were  here  oljliged  to  leave  our  hor.ses 
behind,  as  it  was  impo.ssil)le  to  get  them  across.     We  again  lay  still  to-<lay. 

The  7th  we  started  from  here  along  one  hranch  (>i  the  river.  Tlu'  main  stream 
comes  from  the  north-east ;  we  went  to  the  north-west.  We  liiinid  that  we  had  coni- 
nieneed  our  journey  at  the  wrong  time;  all  the  streams  were  lilied  with  water  and 
swollen,  particularly  tho.se  we  had  to  cross.  An  old  Shawano,  hy  name  Jenoniswani, 
took  us  across  the  creek  at  Zilly-<}uachne,'  I  presenteil  him  witii  some  needles  and  a 
])air  of  shoe-strings;  he  was  very  thankful,  and  l)ehaveil  as  if  lie  thought  he  had 
received  a  great  present. 

On  the  8th  we  reached  the  village  where  Shikelimo'  lives,  wlio  was  appointed  hy  the 
President  to  be  my  companion  and  guide  on  the  journey.  lie  was,  however,  far  from 
homo,  on  a  hunt.     The  wealiier  became  had,  and  we  laid  by;  the  wati'i's  rose  still 


'Tollico  wa.s  a  gap  in  tho  Hliio  Mou.,t:iin,  wlicro  tho  Uig  Swabra  broalcs  tlirougli,  in  Lobannii  County,  as 
stated  in  a  letter  from  Conrad  Wiser  to  tioveriior  Morris,  dated  Oct,  '27,  17.">5;  to  bo  found  in  llui)i)'s  History 
of  lierlis  and  riclianon  Co\mtios,  p:i;^c  4t.  Tlierc  was  subser|uently  a  bloelj-liouse  erected  at  tliis  point,  in  tiio 
nlil  French  and  Indian  war  of  17.')t,  wliieli  was  1,'arrisoned  l)y  a  company  under  Captain  linsse,  a  part  of  tlio 
]Vniisylvania  battalion  of  nine  ei)ni]>anies  under  l.t.  Col.  Weiser,  raised  for  defence  of  tho  frontiers.  This 
name,  Tolheo,  has  since  degenerated  into  "The  IFole,"  as  the  Hole  Creek.  —  TI.  II.  M, 

»  Now  Sunbury,  — II,  II.  M,  M'hislisquah  Creek.  — II.  II,  M, 

*  This  village  1  suppose  to  have  been  about  Alilton,  or  near  it.  Shikelima  was  the  father  of  l.ogaii,  whoso 
speech  to  Lord  Uunniorc  on  the  murder  of  his  family  is  so  well  related  in  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia. — II.  U.  M, 
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liifilior,  luul  no  Tiidiiin  could  1k«  iiuliu-cMl  to  seek  Sliikclimo  until  llii'  I'-MIi,  wliiii  two 
Vduiiir  Inilians  ai^rccd  to  ;;<>  out  in  mciu'cIi  of  iiiin. 

On  tlu'  Idtii.  liu'v  irtuiiu'd  witii  word  tliiit  Sliikilinio  would  return  l»y  tin-  ni-xt  day, 
wliicli  fo  liappfuod.  Tlio  wators  had  iijfiiin  risen,  Uy  retiHon  ui*  the  warm  wind  and 
rain,  wiiicii  melted  the  wnow  in  tlu'  I'orest.-*,  .Sm'ernl  Indians  nrrived  by  water  from  the 
Six  Nations,  who  rei)orteil  tliat  the  snow  was  still  waist-dee[>  in  the  I'oresls,  and  that 
it  was  not  jiossihle  to  proeeml  without  snow-shoes. 

'l"he  Indians  at  this  place  were  out  of  provisions ;  our  liltle  stoek  was  soon  exhausted, 
as  there  was  a  nunii'rous  I'amily  in  the  house  where  we  lod;^ed.  We  had  eNpeeted.  on 
leavinj;;  home,  to  supjjly  oursehes  with  provisions  at  this  place,  in  which  we  were 
entirely  disappointed.  1  saw  a  new  l)ianket  j;i\-en  for  alniut  one-third  of  a  husliel  of 
Indian-corn.  Here  we  alreaily  lu'jian  to  suller  tiie  pan,t;s  of  Inniiicr.  and  other  tronl)les 
forced  themselves  on  us.  It  was  with  jrreat  dillicidty  tliat  I  procured  ii  snndl  ipniulity 
of  corn-meal  and  a  few  iieans  for  the  journey. 

The  'J  1st  we  ventured  to  jiroceed  on  our  j'ourney  to  Ononta.no.  There  were  now  five 
of  us.  as  Shikelimo  accompanii'd  me.  and  we  were  joined  hy  a  warrior  who  hail  l)een 

iriiinia,  and  was  iioinir  home  in  the  same  direction  as  we  were 


on  a  war  expedition 


to  V 


ti'avi'lhn^j 


In  tlie   lori'iioon  we  rcaclii'd   the  lar"e  cri'ck  Canusorauc 


It 


was  verv 


hijrh ;  ami  we  were  taken  over  in  a  canoe,  not  without  ^reat  danucr.  Tlie  ni'xt  da^y 
two  Kniilish  traders  atd'mpted  to  cros-;.  hut  their  canoe  was  overturned  by  tlie  force  of 
the  curri'ut ;  one  of  tht'Ui  was  drowned,  and  the  other  only  escaped  liy  swinnnin^. 

To-day  we  passed  a  place  where  the  hulians,  in  H)rmer  times,  had  a  strong'  iiirtiliea- 
tion  "  on  a  heiiilit.  It  was  surrounded  liy  'i  deep  ditch ;  tlu'  earth  was  thrown  u|)  in 
the  .shape  of  a  wall,  about  nine  or  ten  leet  high,  and  as  many  l)road.  ISiit  it  is  now  in 
decay,  as,  from  apj)earance.  it  had  been  deserted  beyond  tiii'  memoi'y  of  man. 

The  --d  we  came  to  a  village  called  ( )|.-itua^(),  from  a  iiij;li  rock  which  lii's  opposite. 
However,  before  we  came  in  sight  of  the  villagx',  we  reached  a  large  ereek,'  which 
l<)ukc<l  more  dreadful  than  the  one  of  yesterda\'.     Afti'r  repeiiti'd  firing  of  our  guns. 


two 


Ind 


lans 


came  from  the  villaiic  to  .>iee  what  was  to  Ik- 


Thev  brought,  at 


our 


re(|uest,  a  canfxi  from  the  village,  and  took  us  across.  We  ipiartered  ourselves  with 
Madame  Montour,  a  French  woman  by  birth,  of  a  good  family,  l)ut  now  in  mode  of 
life  a  complete  Indian.  Siie  treated  us  very  well  according  to  her  means,  but  had  veiy 
little  to  spare  this  time,  or,  perhai)s,  dared  not  let  it  be  seen,  on  account  of  so  many 
hungry  Indians  about.  She  several  times  in  secret  gave  me  and  Stoflel  as  nuicli  as  wo 
coukl  eat,  which  had  not  happened  to  us  belbre  for  ten  days ;  she  showed  great  eompas- 


"J'liu  Muncy  Creek?  — II.  H.  M. 

'  I''ri>m  the  description,  this  fiirtilication  iipiiCiirs  to  be  of  the  same  iiat'jro  .is  thiwe  I'ouinI  in  the  AVe~t(  rn 
Slates  ;  showing  that  the  buihhT.s  of  these  great  works  also  rcsideil  in  I'ennsylvania  long  previous,  as  lie  remarks 
it  liad  been,  appurentl)-,  at  that  early  period,  deserted  h)ng  before.  —  II.  II.  M. 

'The  LoyaLock  Creek i*— II.  II.  .M. 
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hioii  fitr  IIH,  siuiii)'  tliiit  none  of  tlic  linliiiiis  wlitic  we  wrn 


in;;-  liiul  aiivtliiiiir  to  »'iit, 


('\('('iit  the  ()ii(mtit;::('i'fi,  wliicli  my  liuliiiii  ri'lliiw-tnivt'lli'r.-i  I'd'nscd  to  lK'lii'\i\  until  wi; 
louml  it  triit'  by  i-xiu'ricncc. 

Tlu'  2;i(l  wo  liiy  Mtill  on  m nnt  of  niiny  wciitlifr.     Two   Iniliiins  nnivcd  In'  wiilcr, 

in  11  ciiniK)  iniulo  of  (.'lU-Kkins.  wlio  r^iiid  tlmt  in  tiic  wililcni  'ss  llir  r^now  wm  .still  knec- 
(k't'|i.  T  rt'iM'ivcd  IVom  .Mii(liiiiir  Munloui'  ^oiin' i)ro\i>iiin.i  liif  tlic  Jnui'ncy.  Wo  iiiivc 
now  luhanciMl  one  Innidi'i'd  ttnd  tliiity  :niK's. 

!ltli  we  [irocccdcd  on  our  jonrnfy  IVuni  Ihtc  mid  in  liu'  rorcnuon  (inind  tin- 


TI 


II' 


■^niiw  two   li'ct   dec 


i)Ut 


IIS   it   liiid   liccn  V('r\  rold  diiriiiu'  the  ni'ilit.  it  wiis  IVo/cii  so 


liiird  tliiit  wi-  could  walk  omt  tlic  siirlUci'  witlioiit  liicaUiMj^-  ol'lrn  tliroiiLrli  tin-  cnist. 
In  till-  ai'toinoon  wo  caiiu^  to  a  tliiik  loicsl,  wluiv  tlic  snow  was  tliicc  I'cct  deep,  Imt 
not  fro/en  so  hard,  wliieli  made  our  journey  lliti^iiinij:.  We  were  between  two  lii.iili 
and  steep  mountains ;  a  small  creek  '  IIowIiil;'  tliron;;li  tlie  valley  in  an  opposite  direc- 
le  valley  was  not  broader  tlian  tlie  bed  of  the  slieam,  and  on 


lion  to  our  course. 


"M 


>lh  sides  we 


vv  IVijihtl'iilly  liiuh  mountains  ami  rocks,  oscri^rown  with  can 


A\ 


up 


ihi 


wood.  Tlu'  |)assa;;e  tliroii^ih  here  seemed  to  me  alto;;('ther  impossible,  and  I  at  oiioo 
advised  to  turn  buck.  The  Indians,  however,  enctairaiit'd  me  to  persevere,  statin^'  that 
in  a  little  distance  the  mnuiitains  were  furllier  ajiart,  and  that  we  could  easily  proceed. 
I  ai^reeil  at  last  to  lio  i>n  :  the  Indians  took  the  lead,  and  clamlH'reil  vvilli  hands  and 
feet  aloii.n'  the  .xido  of  the  mountain;  we  followed  alter.  I  had  ii  .small  hatchet  in  my 
hand,  with  which  1  broke  tin-  ici'  to  ,!:ive  us  a  foothold.  There  was  considerable  danjicr 
of  free/iiifi'  our  feet,  as  we  were  often  obli^ivd  to  cross  the  stream,  and   had   no  s[iace   to 


our  feet  warm  bv  exeiH 


After  climbiny;  in  this  wav,  we  rei 


uiicd  a  point  wlicn 


t  wh 


the  valley  beiimi  to  widen  and  become  more  spacious.  We  made  a  fire,  and  waited  for 
our  Onontajii'r  Indian,  who  was  I'ar  beliind;  he  Ih'Iii:;  still  wejik  from  the  illness  he 
had  iinder";one.     In  tlies(>  three  hours  we  had  not  advaiu 


e(t  over  one  mile. 


Th 


was  alto^icthcr  of  the  kind  called  iiy  tlie  Knjilish,  spruce,  so  thick  that  we  could  not, 
jrenerally.  see  the  sun  shine.  After  we  had  warmed  ourselves  and  taken  some  Ibod, 
we  i)roci'e(K'(l  onward,  and  in  the  eveiiini::  made  our  camp  under  the  spruce  trees.  We 
broke  branches  to  cover  the  snow  where  we  lay  down,  and  this  constituted  our  Ix'ds.  We 
made  a  larpe  lire  on  the  top  of  the  snow,  which  was  three  feet  deep.  In  the  mornin;^ 
the  lire  had  burned  down  to  the  sfround,  and  was  as  if  in  a  deep  hole.  We  sleiit 
soundly  after  our  hard  day's  Journev,  but  were  all  stiff  in  the  morning  from  the  cold, 
which,  during  the  night,  had  been  excessive.  We  prepared  breakfast,  whiidi  consisted 
of  a  little  Indian-corn  and  beans,  boiled  in  water. 


The 


'itli.  after  breakfast,  we  proceeded 


on  our  journev.     The  snow  was  no  deeper, 
and  before  noon  we  reached  a  stream  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Ot/.inachson  -  rivi'r. 


'  t^iioro,  was  it  Truit  Uiiu? 

'  'I'lic  west  liriiiicli  (if  SiisiiiK'li.imiali.    Tlic  orllinfrnipliy  of  those  Ttnlian  naiiios  T  find  to  vary  in  din'orcnt  iiur- 
tioiis  of  this  jiiunial,  as  if  the  vvrilir  was  goverucd  \>y  tho  cur  alone. 


■•*!= 
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.'liici 


1  we 


liiitl  li'ft  v(>Nti'r(lii\-.     Till'  Htro.'im  we  an>  V'>^^ 


iio  ImliiuiH  call  Dia-ilaclilii, 


(llic  lust  of  lu'wiiiliTiMJ),  wllii'll  ill  tiu't  ili'S('r\("<  >.li  '•  ■■  tli'Mi'.'.  Wi'  IIIucci'iIim!  uIdiij; 
this  .stream  iH'twft'H  two  tcniMi'  nutiiiitaiiis ;  the  V(.'  In  i^',  liowt'vor,  now  iilH)iit  ii 
liall'  mile  in  wiiltli,  anil  tlic  Mlri'mn  llowcd  now  iv.'iiiiist  tliix,  and  tlii'ii  ajraiiist  tiic  oIIut 
niiiiinliiiii,  anidii^  llii>  rcM'ks.  Here  we  iicjil  a  li>ii;j;  ('oiiiii'il  as  to  tin-  best  iiiodc  of  |iro- 
(•(•iliirc;  wlu'tliiT  to  ri'iiiaiii  in  tin-  \ alley,  and  I'Diiseiiiieiilly  lie  olilii^ed  to  ei'oss  the 
stream  repeatedly,  or  to  endeavor  to  proceeil  aloni^  the  siiles  of  th(>  mountains,  as  we 
hail  done  yesterday.  A.s  it  was  very  cold  to  wade  the  creek  ol'teii.  we  determined  to 
try  the  monntain's  side.  As  we  wen-  clamlieriiij:  aloiiii'  the  moinitaiii.x.  Iictiav  we  had 
liroeeeded  a  (jnarter  ol'  a  mile.  Sliikelimo  had  an  nnlncky  fall  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life.  He  hiiil  ean^dit  hold  ol' a  Hat  stone,  stiekinu'  in  the  root  of  a  lalleii  tree,  which 
came  loose,  and  hi.s  I'eel  sli|i|iinj;'  from  niidi'r  him.  he  fell,  at  ii  |ilace  which  was  steeper 
than  the  roof  of  a  honse.  He  conlil  not  catch  hold  of  anythinir.  Imt  contimicd  slippiii;^ 
on  the  snow  and  ice  for  aliont  three  I'ods,  when  his  | 


lacU,  w 


liicli  he  carried  in  Indian 


fash 

other. 


lion,  with  a  stia[i  round  his  ln'cast.  pa 


d  on  one  sid( 


ipliii'j- 


and 


he  on   tlu! 


that   he  remained  haiuiii,-  hy  the  strap  until  we  could  ffive  him  iissistance. 


If  lie  had  slipped   half  a  rod   further,  he  would  have  fallen  over  a  precipici 
linndred  I'eet  hii;li.  npiin  the  other  crauMy  rod 


ihoiit 


I  was  two  steps  from  him  when  In; 


lell.      We  were  all   lllled  with   teirur,  lint  weri'  oMiLjv  1   to  proceed  until  we  reached  a 

ii  did   not  take  place  for  a  ipiarter 


ilace  where  we  coulil  (lescein 


1   iul( 


ill 


e  ValleV,  Willi' 


if  an  hour.     AViieii  we  reaclu'd  the  valle\-,  Sliikelimo  lookeil  around  at  the  IieiL-dit  of 


till'    sti'cp    precipice   oi 


1   which   he  had    fal 


We   looked  at   him:  he  stood  slill  in 


astonishment,  and  said,  "I  thank  the  iiii'iit  Loiil  and  Creator  of  the  world,  that  he  had 


merc\'  on  me. 


am 


1  wished  me  to  continue  to  live  loiezcr. 


We  .sioii  ctiine  to  the  Ix'foro-inentioiied  water,  which  had  ii  strong  current ;  we  tlieie- 
liire  cut  a  jiole  twelve  or  (ifteeii  fei't  long,  of  which  we  all  took  hold,  and  .so  waded 
together,  in  case  that  if  any  one  should  lose  his  footing,  he  ciiiild  luild  on  to  the  pole. 
The  water  reached  to  the  waist,  hut  we  cros.sed  safely.  We  had  to  snfler  from  excossivo 
cold.  Iii'canse  the  hard  frozen  snow  was  still  eighteen  inches  dee]i  in  the  valley,  and 
lireventcd  us  from  walking  rapidly;  neither  conld  we  warm  ourselves  liy  walking, 
because  we  had  to  cross  the  stream  six  or  .■-even  times.  The  wood  was  so  thick,  that 
liir  a  mile  at  a  time  we  conld  not  find  a  place  of  the  size  of  a  hand,  where  the  .sunshine 


coukl  jicnotrate,  even  in  the  ideari' 
the  same  manner  as  last  night. 


^t  d; 


:1V. 


Tl 


lis    111 


;lit  we  prepared  a  place  to  sleep  ii 


I) 


nriiiu:  the  iiiLrht  it  lieiran  to  storm,  and  the  wind  hlew  terrihlv.  which  .seemed  to  mo 


strange.  The  Indians  say  that  in  this  whole  valley,  which  is  ahout  si.vty  miles  long, 
it  storms  in  this  manner,  or  snows,  every  night.  It  is  such  a  desolate  region  that  I 
often  thought  I  must  pcri.sh  in  this  friglitl'ul  wilderness. 


'  Tiic  T.vcoining  Octk. 


'i(»ric.\  I,    II  l.sT(»lt  Y 


:V2!t 


Tlic 'JiiHi.  wi'  iiiWM'd    till-    wliolc   (liiy    ill  (nivclliiix  uIdiiji  tlu'  utivnin;  tlii'  iixtiiii- 


tiiiiis  I'liiitiinii'il  liiijii.  iind  we  \\^•\v  uliliuctl  to  winli!  (tvi-r  tin-  creek 


iiiiin 


V  times,  hut  it 


liejiiiu  to  liiiiiiiii.'-ii  ill  f]/.i',  M)  tliiit  \vi!  eoiilil  ero.i.s  il  neveriil  tiiiuH  on  liilleii  tiiiilH'r. 
To-(liiy,  TllWil'ielill  li'li  witli  sili'll  violence  IVoill  one  ioji'  oil  lUlotlu'r.  tllllt  lie  lilillted  an  t 
1m\  ill  tllllt  stiile  Tor  M  coiisiileniltle  time.     We  liecniiie  \-erv  miicli  i'lili'/iieil  to-diiv,  from 


o  (il'tell    Wlldili''    till'  creek    ill   ftllcll   cold  Weiltlier;    \ve   iilso 


lieciime  MTV  ImiiLM'y  ;  t 


jiiovifioii  was  [)oor.  and  little  of  that,     'I'his  iiij:lit  we  hiiilt  ii  hut  of  hraiiches,  Ikmniiish 
it  a^'iiiii  iK'caiiie  cloiidv ;  it  stonned  ii;:aiii  leriiMv,  mid  snowed  at  times  as  if  it  wished 


t(.  I 


)m'\  II 


s.  hut  it  never  lasted   loii'j'.  and   in   tiie   nioriiiii',i'  tl 


lele  was 


littl 


snow  on  the 


grouiK 


I'lie  Indians  iieiieve  that  an  Olkan  (an  e\  il  s[iirit)  has  |)oweriii  this  valley,  that  soi 


lie 


le,  and  hroiiuht  him  sacrilices  h\-  which  h 


uf  them  coiilil  call  him  hy  nan 

iiltpoasi'd.     I   asked  if  any  of  our  party  could  do  tli 

an 


lid  U 


IS.  or  Knew   Ins  name, 


hey 


svvered  no.  that  hut  few  could  do  this,  and  tliev  were  maiiician 


Till'  27tli  we  followed  ii|i  the  valley  and  creek;   the  hills  hecame  lower  as  wo  con- 
tinued to  ascend,  hecause  we   lunl   lieeii   followiii;^'   lip  this  water   from  the  time  wi'  left 


i^I 


iAludaiiU! 


Mont 


ours. 


At  1 


looil  we 


reached   the  summit  of  the  moiiiitain.      Mefore  we 


;ulls  fixed 


on  po 


le<.  tl 


le  lieails  oi  men  who 


liad  tiuiti"  reached  the  summit,  we  saw  t\\ 
had  hi'eii  killed  then'  a  luii.i;'  time  liellire,  hy  their  prisoiu'rs,  who  had  U'cu  taken  in 
Siaith  t'arolina.  The  [jrisoncrs.  who  were  two  resolute  men,  had  found  themselves 
at  nijiht  untied,  wliicli,  without  douht,  had  heeii  done  hy  the  Dtkan,  and  having  killed 
their  ca[)tors  and  taken  possession  of  their  arms,  had  returned  home. 

One  of  till'  wonders'  of  nature  is  to  he  seen  here.     The  creek  already  meiitioned,  is 
ilowinjj;  as  if  on  a  summit  or  lieinht  of  land;  runs  with  a  rapid  ciirri'iit  towards 


or 


iiiiist  a  liiuleii  tree,  where  it  divide.-i  into  two  streams;    tlu'  one  stream   hecomes  tlio 


vator 


'!• 


I  liich 


I  we  lia\e  licen 


travflliiiL;'  I'or  three  da\s,  and   llowiiiy;  to  the  siaith, 


empties  not   lar  from  the   Indian  vilhiiic  ()lstua,i;a,  into  tlu'  (iuinaolison^  river.     Tho 
other  stream  '  flows  to  the  north,  and  empties  into  the  Susquelianiiah  river,  two  liundivd 


nil 


les  ahove  Shemoken.     IJoth  streams  linallv  a'jain  unite  their  waters  at  Sliemokcr 


■where  the  Oti|uinaehson  river  empties  into  the  Su.siiueliaunah.     The  stream  llowing  to 
the  north  is  called  the  Dawiuitaa.   (The  fretful  or  tedious.) 

We  travelled  down  this  stream,  and  towards  evening  reached  a  place  where  the  snow 
had  entirely  disappeared,  in  a  ,i;rove  of  white  oak  tri'cs.  Tin-  south  wind  hlew  very 
warm,  and  the  weather  was  pleasant ;   it   seemed   as  if  we  had  e.H'aped  ficauhell;  wo 


a>  on 


the  d 


rv 


:roniH 


1.      I  cooked  for  sii[)iK'r  as  i 


Ullrli   as 


I   thou.nht  would  jiiNe  us 


'  Tlic  l)o!ivor  ilaiii,  at  tlio  licad  water.s  of  tlio  Lycoming  anil  Towiimla  crcrks,  at  tho  point  wlioro  the  linos  of 
IJradfiinl,  Tidjja,  and  hyeomin};  counticM  moot. —  11.  11.  JI. 

•  Tlio  liycoiuing  cro<'k.  —  II.  II.  M.  ^  The  West  Itranoh  of  tho  >Siisiiiiolianiiab.  —  II.  II.  M. 

•  The  Towaiida  ereek.  —  II.  II.  M. 

Tl.  IV.  — lU 
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plenty  lo  cal.  ms  wo  hoped  .sdon  to  reach  the  Susciuehnnnah  river,  where  (uii  f)!i(  nliijicr 
liad  persiiailed  ii.s  that  we  would  find  provisiouH  in  jjlent}-. 

Tlie  2Sth  we  oat  our  hist  meal  ibr  breakfast,  as  we  believed  that  by  evening,  at 
farthest,  wo  would  reach  the  river,  and  started  immediately  after.  The  warm  south 
wind  was  still  blowing,  and  the  sun  shining.  Wc  left  the  Dawantaa  t(j  the  right  hand, 
and  about  ten  o'clock  reached  a  water  called  Oseoliu '  (the  fierce).  This  is  a  rai)id, 
impetuous  stream,  because  it  Hows  among  the  mountains,  and  because  the  wind  has 
melted  the  snow  in  the  high  Ibrests.  We  (irst  cut  down  a  long  pine  tree,  but  it  did 
not  reach  the  other  shore,  and  was  carried  away  by  the  current.  The  Indians  advised 
that  we  should  wade  through,  holding  to  a  long  pole :  but  I  would  not  agree  to  that, 
because  the  water  was  too  deep.  We  knew  not  what  to  do  —  while  we  were  cutting 
down  the  tree,  the  water  had  risen  a  foot.  As  we  could  not  agree  upon  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  were  irritable  iVom  hunger,  the  Indians  began  to  abu.se  Stollcl.  who,  th(>y 
said,  was  to  blame,  that  1  had  not  foUoweil  their  advice.  When  I  took  his  part,  they 
treated  me  the  same  way  —  called  me  a  coward  who  loved  his  life,  but  nuist  die  of 
hunger  on  this  spot.  I  said,  it  is  true  wi'  Europeans  love  our  lives,  but  also  those  of 
our  fi'ilow-creatures ;  the  Indians,  on  the  contrary,  loved  tlicir  lives  also,  l)ut  often 
nuudered  one  another,  which  the  Eurojjcans  did  not  do,  and  thert'fore  the  luilians 
weie  cruel  creatines,  whose  advice  could  not  l)e  followed  in  circumstances  like  the 
pu'scnt.  Tiiey  then  'vished  to  make  a  raft,  and  thus  cross  to  the  other  side,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  do  at  this  place,  on  the  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and 
tile  rocks  in  the  lied  of  the  stivam.  1  said  to  tlii'm,  that  I  had  so  far  Ibllowed  their 
achice.  lint  I  now  re(piired  them  to  fillow  mine,  and  to  follow  the  stream  downwards 
until  we  reached  a  ([uiet  place,  e\en  if  we  had  to  go  to  tin'  Susipieliaunah  river, 
because  on  level  land  the  water  was  not  so  rapid  as  among  t\w  hills  and  mountains. 
Shikelimo  answered,  that  I  did  not  know  how  ilir  it  was  to  the  Suscpu'hannah  river; 
they  knew  it  Ix'tter  than  I  did;  it  was  an  impossibility.  This  he  said  to  frighten  me, 
but  I  know  it  could  not  bo  more  than  a  short  day"s  journey,  by  following  the  course 
we  were  travelling,  becan.so  1  examined  the  com[)ass  se\oral  times  every  day;  1  could 
.also  tell  it  by  the  mountains  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  stream,  as  we  descended, 
which  ajuieared  to  become  lost ;  \\hereas,  up  the  stream  they  appeared  much  higher, 
IVoin  which  a  sound  judj.'inent  would  infer,  that  a  man  had  not  far  to  go  to  fuid  the 
current  lessen  or  cease.  Shiicelimo  retorted,  that  ho  was  the  guide,  as  being  a  jK^rson 
who  had  travelled  the  route  nfteii.  while  I  had  nov(>r  done  .'so;  he  would  cross  there; 
if  I  refu.>;ed.  1  nuist  bear  the  iilame  if  1  lost  my  life  by  hunger  or  any  other  accident. 
lie  would  also  oniplain  to  the  (lovi'rnor,  Thonuis  Penn,  and  James  liOgan.  of  my  folly, 
and  excuse  himself.     Tiie  others  spoke  much  to  the  same  inu'iio.H',  iiarlicuiarly  Tawa- 


'  This  wius  Sugar  creek,  .is  he  ^peiiks  afterwards  of  the  ludians  at  the  mouth  of  tliis  creek  feciling  on  the 
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};:irat,  who  was  rrtiirniiig  IVoiu  tlio  wars,  who  .^aid  oju'iily,  that   ho  was  too  i)n)iiil  to 
oht'y  an  EuroiK'an.     1  answered  them  all,  and  in  particnlar  Shikelinio — it  is  true,  lie 
was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  be  my  guide,  but  not  my  connnander,  and  since  ho 
would  not  guide  me  on  the  path  I  wished  tc  go,  namely,  down  the  creek,  and  wished 
to  be  my  master,  I  set  him  free  from  bin  duty  —  he  might  go  where  he  pleased.     I 
intended  to  be  my  own  guide,  and  positively  to  take  my  own  course,  with  my  fellow- 
traveller  Stofl'el,  but  I  would  still  advise  him  to  obe}'  me  this  timi>,  which  I  did  as  a 
friendly  reipicst  at  parting.     I  then  took  my  pack  and  nioNcd  oil',  the  Ouoiitager  fol- 
lowed me  immediately  —  Shikelimo  did  not  hesitate  long,  after  he  saw  that  1  was  in 
earnest,  and  .soon  followed.     Tawagarat  remained  behind,  because,  as  he  saitl,  he  was 
too  [)roud  and  obstinate  to  follow  me.     We  had  gone  more  than  a  mile  down  stream, 
when  1  observed  that  nature  had  provided  everytliiug  recpiisite  for  a  safi;  crossing;  the 
current  had  ceased  entirely,  and  there  was  much  dry  pine  timber,  which  is  the  li  ihtest 
wooil  that  can  be  found  for  such  purjjoses.     Here  1  threw  down  my  [lack.  and  ordered 
my  companions  to  do  the  same.     On  their  in(|uiriiig  the  reason,  1  said  we  would  cro.ss 
here.     Sliikclimo  observed  the  fuie  oi>i)oi't\uiity,  he  was  glad,  llred  olf  his  giui.  and 
shouted  to  make  our  companion  who  remained  behind  liear.     We  went  to  work,  and 
in  an  hour  and  a  half  we  had  a  raft  of  tlie  dry  [)ine  timber  mentioned,  ready,  and 
j)as.si'd  n\i'r  salely.     Sioil'el  and   the  Onoutager  cn)ssed   again,  to   l(.>lcb  two  hatchets 
which  we  had  lorgotten,  and  all  was  done  without  any  danger.      We  turned   again   up 
stream,  until  we  struck  our  iiath.      My  Indian  companions  thanked   me   for  m\-  good 
counsel,  and  for  resisting  their  wishes  so  boldly.     We  travelled  ra|)i(ily,  for  tiie  pur[)oso 
of  reaching  the  Sus(|uehannah  river  this  evening,  where  sonu'  Indians  resided,  and  when 
we  came  in  sight  of  it,  we  sat  down  to  rest ;  yet  we  were  in  trouble  for  our  obstinate 
Tawagarat,  who  had  remained  l)eliind.     Alter  we  had  been  sitting  there  for  half  an 
hour,  we  heard  a  shout,  and  soon  api)eared  Tawagarat  at  full  speed,  but  ver\-  wet.    On 
his  ([uestioning  us  as  to  how  we  had  crossed,  the  Onontag'^'"  related  the  mode,  at  which 
he  was  surprised,  and  stated   that  he   had  tied  several  [lieces  of  wood  together,  and 
jiushed  olf  into  the  water,  but  was  so  hurried  away  by  the  current  (in  sjiite  of  his 
ellbrts  witli  a  i)ole),  that  he  reached  a  small  island  which  was  just  aliove  the  place  we 
cros.sed  at,  where  the  raft  separatetl,  and  ho  was  obliged  to  wade  the  remaining  dis- 
tance, with  the  Mater  up  to  his  arm-pits.     I  reproved  him  for  his  pride  and  obstinacy; 
he  uoknowledged  that  he  had  acted  foolishly,  that  he  had  heard  onr  firing,  but  waa 
already  engaged  in  making  his  raft.     We  proceeded  on  our  journey,  well  pleased  that 
we  were  all  together  again,  and  the  same  evening  reached  some  Indians  living  on  the 
Sus(iuehainiah  river,  where  we,  however,  found  nothing  but  hungry  people,  who  su.s- 
tained  lill'  with  the  juice  ol'  the  sugar-tr'H's.     We,  however,  procured  a  little  weak 
soup,  made  of  corn  meal.     I  had  a  (piantity  of  Indiaii  trinkets  with  me.  but  could 
lirtK'ure  no  meal.     My  only  comfort   this  evening  was,  that  whoever  lalwrs  or  is  tired 
will  find  sleep  swi'(.'t. 
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Tlio  '2'^t\l  wo  prwpcdetl  on  oiir  joiirnoy  at  an  early  lionr,  bnt  witliout  breakfast; 
reached  a  dangerous  place  where  the  path  on  the  bottoni-huul  was  overtlowed  by  the 
river,  which  was  very  high,  and  we  had  to  cross  a  verj'  liiuh  mountain,  which  was  not 
mnch  better  than  the  one  where  Shikeliino  had  met  with  his  I'all.  We  passed  safely, 
and  toward  evening  we  were  also  safel}'  ferried,  in  a  canoe,  over  the  great  ])ranch  of 
the  Snsipiehannah  river.  All  the  streams  are  very  high,  for  the  streams  had  l)een 
imcommonly  deep  this  winter.  This  water  is  called  Dia-agon,'  and  comes  from  the 
region  of  the  Sinicker'  and  Caiuckers.'  There  are  many  Indians  living  here,  partly 
Gaiuckers,  partly  Mahikanders. '  We  wont  into  si'voral  huts  to  got  moat,  but  they  had 
nothing,  they  said,  ibr  thomselvos.  The  men  wore  mostly  absent,  hunting;  some  of 
the  old  mothers  asked  us  lor  bread.  We  returned  to  our  (juarters  with  a  Mahikandor, 
who  dirootod  his  old  groy-headed  mother  to  cook  a  .^^oup  of  Indian-corn.  Slii'  liung  a 
largo  kettle  of  it  over  tlio  Wiv.  and  also  a  sma'lor  one  witii  [lotasli.  and  made  tiioiu  both 
boil  briskly.  Wliat  she  was  to  do  with  tiio  ])otash  was  a  mystery  to  mo,  for  I  soon 
saw  that  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  washing,  as  .'^(inie  of  the  Indians  are  in  the 
])ractico  of  doing,  by  making  a  lyo.  and  wasiiiug  tlii'ir  foul  and  dirty  clothes.  For  the 
skin  of  hor  body  was  not  uidiko  the  bark  of  a  tree,  from  the  dirt,  which  hail  iK)t  been 
washed  oil'  ll)r  a  long  tiuio.  aiul  was  (piito  dried  in  and  cracked;  and  hoi-  linger-nails 
were  like  eagles'  claws.  She  fuially  took  the  ash  kettle  oil'  the  (iiv.  and  i)nt  it  aside 
initil  it  had  settled,  ami  loft  a  clear  li((uor  on  to]),  which  she  e.irefuUy  poured  into  the 
kettle  of  corn.  1  inquired  of  my  companions  why  this  was  done;  and  they  told  me, 
it  wa.s  the  iiractico  of  those  and  the  Siiawanos.  wlion  tlioy  had  neither  moat  nor  grease, 
to  mix  their  food  with  lye  prepaivd  in  this  manner,  wliicii  made  it  slippery,  and  plo.i- 
sant  to  eat.  When  the  soup  was  thus  |iroi)aro(l.'  the  hirgor  jiortion  was  gi\-on  to  us, 
and  out  of  hunger  I  (piiotly  eat  a  jjortion.  which  was  not  of  a  Ijad  t;isto.  The  dii'ty 
cook,  and  the  unclean  vessel,  wore  more  repulsive.  After  1  ha<l  eaten  a  little,  and 
quieted  the  worst  cravings  of  hunger,  I  took  some  of  my  goods,  and  (piietly  left  the 
hut,  without  being  noticed  l)y  my  companiijus.  and  wont  into  another  init,  gave  the  old 
grey-headed  mother  twenty-four  needles  and  si.v  shoe-strings,  antl  bogged  her  to  give  nie 
some  bread  made  t)f  Indian  corn,  if  it  were  only  .as  much  as  I  could  eat  at  one  meal. 
She  immediately  gave  mo  li\e  small  loaves  of  about  a  pound  weight,  of  which  I  and 
Stofl'el  eat  two  the  .sinie  evening.  The  Indians  i-at  si)  nuich  of  the  soup  that  they 
1)coamo  sick.  We  had  intended  to  take  a  day  of  rest  here,  if  we  could  have  procured 
meat,  but  had  to  1)0  c()ntont  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 

The  ')Oth  wo  iirocoedod  on  our  jouniey  without  anything  to  eat  except  the  remaining 
loaves,  wliich  were  (li\  idcd  among  us  five.  We  passed  a  dangerous  creek  b}'  wading  in 
the  shallow  water,  and  [lassing  the  stream  on  a  half-fallen  tree,  which  hung  across  the 
water.     The  current  was  frightful.     An  Indian  froiii  the  last  village,  who  was  to  help 
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lis  ov  ■  tho  wator,  iind  show  us  the  path,  fell  into  tlio  water  .so  that  we  saAV  neitlier 
liido  w  I  hair;  but  soon  rose,  and  saved  hiniseli"  by  swiunuing  to  the  opposite  shore  to 
the  one  we  were  trying  to  reach.  Towards  evening  we  arrived  at  the  branch  Owego; 
tiie  liui  an  vilhige  was  on  the  other  side  oi"  the  river,  aljout  a  mile  ofl".  AH  the  bottom 
hind  Ijetween  us  and  tlie  vilhige  was  under  water,  and  tlie  current  was  rapid.  We 
lired  our  guns  three  times,  but  no  one  would  hear  or  show  himself.  If  we  had  not  seen 
the  smoke  of  the  huts,  we  would  have  thought  the  village  was  deserted.  We  began  to 
prepare  a  fire  and  wocul  for  a  camp;  and  having  made  a  long  day's  journey  with  luin- 
gry  stonuiclis.  were  about  to  retire  to  sleej)  in  that  conihlion,  and  haii  already  hiin 
down,  when  a  great  storm  came  up  from  the  west,  with  tlunuler  and  lightning,  and 
such  a  violent  rain,  that  it  was  almost  incredible.  We  could  not  find  a  placid  to  lie 
down,  but  stood  the  whole  night  around  tlie  lire.  Towards  morning  it  became  very 
cold,  and  ice  Ibriir  d  in  evi'i'v  direction;  the  day  before  having  been  very  warm, 
and  succeeded  by  the  thiinder-storm,  of  which  it  was  the  cause.  At  dawn  we  again 
comiiieiicc(l  firing  our  pieces,  on  which  a  canoe  with  some  women  at  last  came  I'roin 
the  village,  to  take  us  across  the  river,  as  we  supjiosed.  lint  they  only  came  over  the 
bottom  land  to  the  edge  of  the  rivi'r,  where  they  called  to  us  that  there  were  no  men 
in  the  village,  and  the  women  could  iKjt  venture  to  cross  tb.o  rugiiig  Hood;  which  was 
ot  so  unusual  a  height  that  the  liottom  land  was  Hooded,  which  had  not  been  the  case 
lor  many  3'ears,  and  in  narticular  as  their  canoe  wa^  so  small.  Tawagarat,  wlio.se 
home  was  there,  called  to  them  to  venture.  A\' hen  they  heard  that  it  was  Tawagarat, 
they  came  across  in  safety  and  stepped  on  shore:  one  of  them  spoke  not  a  ^vord,  but 
wrapped  her  face  in  her  blanket.  The  others  gave  the  canoe  to  the  Indians  to  ferry 
us  across,  and  afterwards  to  bring  the  women.  All  which  was  done  in  three  times 
crossing  backwards  and  forwards,  but  not  without  great  and  iniminent  danger.  One 
party  was  landed  lii'iv.  tlu'  other  there,  in  dry  places;  jjiit  still  had  to  ])ass  sundry 
hollows  and  ditches,  in  water  u[»  to  the  breast,  for  the  land  is  very  uni'ven.  I  went 
(Irst  in  the  canoe;  lour  of  us,  of  whom  two  were  Indians,  went  back  with  the  canoe. 
1  had  new  reasons  to  praise  the  protection  of  (lod.  who  had  rescued  us  from  such 
imminent  peril ;  the  water  tlew  between  the  trees  like  arrows  from  a  bow,  where  if  we 
had  struck  one.  of  which  there  were  so  many,  we  must  have  perished.  The  Indians 
gladly  rcceivt'd  us  into  their  huts,  and  showed  us  their  comi)assion.  Some  of  them 
were  old  ac(piaiiitaiiccs  of  mine  from  Schohary;  they  ga\e  us  lijotl  repeatedly,  but  each 
time  only  a  little,  so  as  not  to  injure  our  health.  They  were  Gaiiickers.  All  the  men 
were  absent  liiintiiig,  except  a  couple  of  old  grey-headed  men.  wIid  had  lodged  at  my 
house  in  Schohary  some  liftcen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  and  had  shown  me  many  favors 
according  to  their  ability.  Tawagarat  reinaiued  here,  and  lodged  in  the  hut  of  his 
motlier-in-law ;  the  woman  who  had  hidden  her  face  was  his  wife,  and  did  so  from 
iiio(lcst\'.      Such   is   Ibc  ciislnin  aiiioiu;'  the  \iituoiis  women  of  the  Indian  tribes.     We 
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nMiiainoil  how  to-iLiy  lo  n-oiHiit  ourselves  a  littlo,  and  also  to  procure  provit^ioiis  I'or  tlic 
I'lU'tlaT  iirugro.-i.s  of  our  journey. 

April  tl  .1st,  wo  .still  ruuiainuJ  here;  by  my  reckoning  wo  are  now  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  Irom  homo. 

April  the  2d,  we  started  about  noon  on  our  journey  and  reached  the  water  called 
Onoto,  and  were  immediately  taUcn  across  in  a  canoe.  Several  i'amilies  of  Onontagers 
live  here,  with  one  of  whom,  an  old  ac(piaintance,  we  took  up  our  lodgings,  and  were 
well  treai.d. 

The  lk\,  wo  reached  the  village  Ostoninky,  inhabited  by  Onontagers  and  Shawanos. 
T  was  at  this  place  in  172(),  ])ut  find  my  old  acipiaintanceH  of  that  period  partly  absent, 
partly  (le;ul.  AV'e  had  still  live  days  journey,  according  to  the  report  of  these  Indians, 
from  here  to  Onontago,  the  object  of  our  tires')me  journey,  as  we  could  not  take  the 
nearest  route  by  reason  of  the  numerous  creeks,  and  nuist  keep  mmn  the  hills.  The 
family  with  whom  we  lodged  had  not  a  mouthful  to  cat.  The  larger  part  of  this  village 
had  been  living  for  more  than  a  month  on  the  juice  of  the  sugar-tree,  which  is  as 
common  here  as  hickory  ii.  Pennsylvania.  AVe  shared  our  small  stock  of  provision.s 
with  sundry  sick  and  children,  who  stood  before  us  in  tears  while  we  were  eating. 
From  tiie  time  we  left  Madame  Montour's,  I  generally  gave  to  each  one  of  us  his  daily 
poilion;  if  I  gave  of  my  own  portion  a  part  to  these  poor  .roatures,  I  met  with  no 
sour  looks,  but  if  I  took  from  the  ca|)ital  stock  to  give  to  them,  my  comj)anions  .showed 
great  dissatisfaction.  IJut  this  did  not  hinder  a  thief  from  stealing,  while  we  were 
asleep,  the  remainder  of  our  stock  of  bread,  which  was  but  small.  This  was  the  Ih'st 
misfortune  that  happened  to  us;  the  .^ecoml  was.  that  we  neard  the  snow  was  still  knee 
deep  in  the  direction  we  were  to  travel,  and  that  it  was  imjiossible  to  proceed  ;  the  third 
Avas.  that  the  rain^'  weather  in  which  we  had  arriveil  wa'^  turned  to  snow,  of  which 
eighteen  inclies  fell  in  one  night;  the  worst  was,  that  we  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  our 
bodily  strength  began  to  fail  from  many  trials  both  of  hunger  and  cold.  Here  we  were 
obliged  to  icnuiin  and  to  i)ass  the  time  in  distress.  I  could,  to  be  sure,  purchase  with 
neetlles  and  siioe-strings,  sugar  made  from  the  juice  of  the  tree  aln'aily  "nentioned,  on 
which  we  susiained  lile,  l)nt  it  did  not  agree  with  us;  we  becai''.?  (|uite  ill  with  nnich 
drinking  to  ({uench  the  thirst  caused  by  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar.  My  c(jmi)ani()n 
Stoll'el  became  impatient  and  out  of  spirits,  and  wish'/d  himself  dead.  He  desired  me 
to  i)r()cure  a  canoe  in  which  to  lloat  down  the  streams  until  we  ri-ached  Penn.xylvania, 
Mhich  might  have  Ijeen  done  in  six  or  eight  da\s.  but  not  without  provisions,  and  not 
without  coiisideralile  tlanger,  as  the  .Sus(|ueliannah  was  very  high  and  ra[)id,  and  we  did 
not  know  the  channel  in  such  a  swollen  state  of  water. 

J5nt  I  was  now  determined  on  no  account  to  ri'turn  home  without  acconndishing  the 
object  of  my  mis.-iun.  in  particular  as  1  knew  the  ('anger  of  the  river.  Two  weeks 
beliire,  1  wouhl  gli.'Uy  have  turned  back,  as  I  foresaw  all  the  dilliculties  we  must 
luidergo  and  compter,  but  no  one  would  then  turn  liack  or  .^ee  the  dilliculties  1  leared. 
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StolTol  w'isIrhI  lit"  had  fullowod  my  advice  at  tliat  time.  T  was  now,  liowcvor,  so  resigned 
to  misery,  that  I  could  have  siihmitted  to  the  greatest  hodily  hardships  without  resist- 
ance, since  1  had  been  reheved  from  tiie  torture,s  of  the  mind  by  the  wonderful  hand 
of  God.  I  had,  at  n.  previous  period  of  my  life,  wished  that  I  had  never  heard  of  a 
God,  either  from  my  parents  or  other  people,  for  the  idea  I  had  of  him  liad  led  mo 
away  from  him.  1  thought  the  Atheists  more  happy  than  those  who  cared  much  alwut 
God.  Oh,  how  far  man  is  removed  from  God,  ye.s,  inexpressibly  far,  although  God  is 
near,  and  cannot  impart  the  least  thing  to  corrupt  man  until  he  has  given  himself  up 
witliout  conditions,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  cannot  be  explained  or  descril)ed,  but  may 
be  experienced  in  great  anguish  of  body  and  mind.  How  great  is  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  and  how  frecjuent ;  his  power,  his  goodness,  and  his  truth  are  everywhere  evident. 
In  short,  our  God  created  the  heavens;  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are  idols. 

But  to  return  to  our  affairs.  I  called  the  Indians  together,  represent"d  to  them  the 
importance  of  my  errand,  stated  what  I  was  commanded  to  do  by  both  the  governments 
of  \'irginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  required  of  them,  as  faithful  allies  of  the  English, 
and  particular  friends  of  the  government  of  Peims^lvania,  to  furnish  mo  with  pro- 
\isions  for  my  party  so  that  I  could  reach  Onontago,  the  end  of  my  journey.  Because 
the  i)usiness  related  especially  to  the  allied  Six  Nations,  for  whose  sake,  their  Ijrolher, 
Tliomas  Penn,  had  taken  such  an  interest  in  tlie  alTair,  and  had  sent  me  sudi  n  jt)urn('y 
at  an  inclement  time  of  year,  for  the  purpose  of  [)reventing  further  bloodsl cj  unneces- 
sarily and  out  of  mere  revenge,  and  that  they  might  possess  their  lands  and  raise  their 
provisions  in  peace.  In  the  nex«t  place  I  required  them  to  scud  out  two  messengers  on 
.'snow-shoes  as  soon  as  possible,  in  advance,  who  should  make  known  my  approach,  so 
that  the  councilmen  of  all  the  Six  Nations  could  be  called  together,  which  would  recjuire 
three  weeks.  There  was  un  olil  war-chit'f  I'rom  Onontago  present,  by  wlio.se  interference 
both  points  were  agreed  to,  only  no  one  knew  where  to  procure  provisions  for  us,  or  for 
the  two  Indian  messengers.  By  general  consent,  a  hut  was  broken  into,  whose  occu- 
pants weiv  fir  ab.sent  on  a  hunt,  and  so  much  corn  was  taken  as  was  judged  sullicient 
to  enable  us  to  reach  Onontago.  The  two  runners  received  a  share,  and  the  bal.'ince 
about  .me-ihird  of  a  bushel,  was  given  to  us,  which  we  thankfully  received.  I  had  it 
pounded  at  the  hou.~e  we  occupied,  which  was  done  without  loss.  Hunger  is  a  great 
tyrant,  he  does  not  sparj  the  best  of  friends,  much  less  strangers.  Kaloping,  a  French- 
man, who  had  been  taken  captive  when  a  boy.  but  now  an  Indian  in  appearance,  if  not 
worse,  together  with  anothci  young  Indian,  were  sent  olf  to  notify  my  arrival  to  the 
council  at  Onontago.  The  last  fall  of  snow  was  rapidly  disappearing,  as  the  weather 
had  again  l)econie  waini. 

The  Gtli  Ajtril  the  runners  started.  In  the  meanwhile,  an  Indian  had  the  kindness 
to  invite  me  privately  to  supper.  I  took  Stoll'el  with  me;  he  gave  us  to  eat  l)y  night 
OH  two  occasions.     A  third  time,  another  old  ac(piainUuice  presented  me  with  lour 


'(1= 


■<'l 
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siuiiU  loaves  one  cvcniuf;,  which  f  immediately  ilivido<l  among  my  companions,  and 
tlic  surrounding  hungry  children. 

These  Indians  often  came  to  my  lodgings,  or  invited  mo  to  their  huts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  talking  (they  arc  very  inquisitive),  and  thus  we  passed  the  hungry  hours  away, 
in  relating  old  or  new  events  or  traditions,  and  smoking  tobacco,  w  Inch  tliey  have  in 
plenty.  Among  other  things,  I  asked  them  h(.nv  it  liapi)ened  that  tiiey  were  so  short 
of  provi.sions  now,  while  twelve  years  ago  they  had  a  greater  supply  than  all  the  other 
Indians ;  and  now  their  children  looked  like  dead  persons,  and  sullered  nnich  iVom 
hunger.  They  answered,  that  now  game  was  scarce,  and  that  hunting  had  strangely 
failed  since  la.<t  winter:  some  of  them  had  ])rocured  notiiing  at  all;  —  that  the  Lord 
and  Creator  of  the  world  was  resolved  to  destroy  the  Indians.  One  of  their  seers,  whom 
they  niniicd,  had  seen  a  vision  of  God,  who  had  said  to  him  the  following  words  : — You 
inquire  after  the  cause  why  game  has  become  scarce.  I  will  it'll  you.  You  kill  ii  liir 
the  sake  of  the  skins,  which  you  give  for  strong  li(juurs.  and  drown  your  senses,  and 
kill  one  another,  and  carry  on  a  dreadful  debauchery.  Therefore  have  1  driven  the 
wild  animals  out  of  the  countrx'.  Ibr  they  are  mine.  If  you  will  do  good,  and  cease 
from  your  sins,  1  will  bring  them  back;  if  not.  T  ivill  destroy  you  from  ofl"  the 
earth.' 

I  inquired  if  they  b^Tieved  what  the  si'ir  bad  seen  and  heard'.'  They  answered, 
yes,  some  believed  it  would  ha])i)en  so;  others  also  believed  il,  but  gave  themselves  no 
concern  abtjiit  it.  Time  will  show,  saiii  tliey.  what  is  to  happen  to  us:  rum  will  kill 
US,  and  lea\e  tlie  land  clear  Ibr  the  I'.iUi'pi'uns.  witiioiit  strifi'  or  purchase. 

The  Indians  living  here  are  on  ai;  arm  ol'  (ln'  .Su-^quehannah,  which  comes  out  of  high 
mountains,  and  is  a  rajiid  strtan)  1  saw  the  children  lu're  walking  up  and  down  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  along  the  low  land,  whei'o  tlie  high  water  had  washed  the  wild 
potatoes,  or  ground  acorns,  out  of  tla^  gromid.  These  grow  .iTe  on  a  long  stem  or 
root,  about  the  size  of  a  thick  straw,  and  tliere  are  fretpiently  from  live  tt)  ten  hanging 
to  such  a  root,  which  is  often  more  than  six  feet  long.  The  richer  the  soil,  the  longer 
they  grow,  and  the  greater  the  quantity  in  the  ground.  The  largest  are  of  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  ogu.  ,)i<  larger,  and  look  much  in  size  and  shape  like  black  acorns.  I 
thought  of  the  ^\o^(ls  of  Job,  chajiter  .'>1,  -j-S,  while  these  barbarians  were  satisfving 
tiieir  huiigii'  .villi  tliese  roo's.  ami  rejoi-ing  greatly  when  they  found  them  in  large 
numbers,  und  dug  them  up. 

On  tl'v'  ("til  wi'  agreed  to  leave  this  jilace  at  once,  and  again  to  [lass  thidiigb  a  great 
wikh  ;;'.ess.  to  reach  the  eml  of  our  journey.  We  started  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing ;roni  this  misi'rabk'  place,  where  more  murders  occur  than  in  any  other  nation. 
It  is  called   liy  the    lih''a:is,  iii    jiuticular.  a  ih'W  ol'  murderers,  where  every  year  so 


'  This  icniMikalilu  laiigu,!?^!-  W'oi.ior  lias  |iul  iulo  Lis  j'.".niial,  in  large  leUers,  by  way  of  cnlliog  atteutioii  to 
it.  — 11.  II.  M. 
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iiumv  nro  Kwivllowod  up.  Alioiit  noon  wo  mi't  our  niossou'^ors  n'tiiniin;;'.  wlio  f'liid  it 
was  iiiipossiMc  to  procoi'd,  on  iU'comit  (jf  tlit-  dv^'\)  snow  in  the  niuunt;iins,  wliicli  wiis 
inoi'L-  tliiin  knec-dwj).  Wo  dol)atod  I'M.ir,  iind  it  was  docidod,  \)y  a  majority  of  voicos, 
to  postpono  the  jonrnoy  until  liottor  woatlior  and  roads.     'I'lio  hoforc-niontionod  old 

1  at 


UH'liiol"  hail  acoonipaniod  us.  Ijooauso  he  was  a  loading;'  man  in  tho 


war-counci 


Oiionta.u'o,  and  wishod  to  acconipaii}'  mo,  lor  the  i)in'[)oso  of  advanoin,!jr  my  husinoss  to 
a  liivorahlo  tormination.     Mi'  was  a   uroy-hoadcd  niiui  ol'  sovonty  yoars,  as  he  ^^howod 


l)V  ( 


ii'cwmstantial  proofs.      Ho  advisod  \\n\  oonlidi'idly.  to  ])r(i<'('od  on  tla 


lonrncN',  ami 


])r(iniiso(l  to  j:nido  us  hy  such  a  routo,  that   if  \v(^  usod  our  host  ell 


orl 


wo  won 


l(h  h 


to-iMovrow  ovouinji'.  roach  a  country  whoro  tho  snow  liad  disap|ioarod.  liy  I'oason  ol'  tiio 


open  juro.-^ts.    .M'lcr  two  davs  of  fatiij-uo  an<l  trouhli 


d  1k'.  \()U  will  lio  hotter  otf  than 


liy  Inruinii  l)acl';.  with  your  business  nndono.  after  havin,^'  already  uiidcrLiono  so  many 

was  plea.M'd  with  his  well-meanl 
for  he  was 


hardsliijis  IVoiu  cold.  snow,  hiuh  water,  and  hnniicr.    I 

advice  (for  ho  often  called  me  his  .son  and  child),  and  hade  hiui   lea<l  on; 

nuich  interested   in  tho  olijoct  of  my  mission.      We  procoedeil  on  oiu'  Journi'y:   rainy 


weather  sot  in.  an( 


i  hei; 


ore  niirht  wo  were  in  snow  uii  to  the  knees. 


A\' 


0  made  a 


hut 


this  ox'euinu'.  of  tho   hark  of  tho   linden-tree: 


dlici 


1    \\c    ])' 


■led    oil'.       It    n 


whole  niiiht.  with  a  warm  south  wind,  which  cou\erte(l  the  snow  into  slush. 


T 


10  Sth  we  tra\' 


■Ik 


tl 


om  early  in  the  moruui:;'  niUil  I'SonniLi'.  with  .lii'eat  ra|iidit_\ 


A   th 


\\t\ 


constant  rain.  throiiLdi  a  dreadful  thick  wild 


erne; 


ucli  a^ 


I  had  no\cr  licl'or 


'(■    seen. 


AVo  frc(|Uontly  fell  into  iioles  and  ditches,  wiiero  we  re(|uiied  the  assistance  of  the  oil 


lor,- 


■Ntricato  oil 


rseh 


Wo  all  lost  oouraij 


day's  journey  J  had  e\er  made;   my  bodily  streiiLith  was  so  c 
and  shook  so  iniicli   all  over.  1   tlioiiiiht    I  must   fall    I'l 


This  was  the  hardest  and  most  l'aii,i;nin,L;- 
xhaiistod  that   1  trembled 


om  wiarinoss,  a 


ml 


r 


•^topped  aside,  and  sat  down  under  a  tree  to  die.  which  I  liojied  would   ho  hastened   li 


the 


)ld 


i]iproacliiu,Lf  nij;lit. 


AV 


icn  my  eoiiipanions  remarked  my  absence,  they  wai 


ited 


iiir  me  some  time,  then  returned  to  seek  me.  and  l'o\ 


\uid  1 


no  sittini;'  under  a  tne. 


P.ul  I 


d  not 


[iersu;;ded  to  i)roce( 


d.  for  1  thoii-ht  it 


d  I 


icyouil  my  powi'r. 


Tl 


10  entreat lo: 


of  the  oUl  eliief.  and  the  .sensible  roasouiu'.':  of  Shikolimo  (who  saitl  that  o\il  days  were 
belter  for  us  than  .i;(iud.  fur  the  first  often  warned  us  against  sins,  and  washed  them 
out,  while  the  latter  often  enticed  ii'^  to  siu).  caused  me   to  altc^r  niv  resolution,  ami   I 


10   leaili'i'.  and  a  "ooii 


arose.      I'mt  I  could  not  keo[)  up  with   the  old  man,  who  wa 

widkor.      IK;  often   waited    fia-  the  whole  |iarfy.      AVo  slept  on  tho  .snow  a.iiain 

niuht;   it  rained  tho  wliolo  nii:lit,  but  not  violently. 

The  '.Ith   W(>   prepared   bn'nkfast   before  day.   and  set   out    oiirl 
T.rforo  noon  we  irot  out  of  the  thick  forests  into  scattered   urovcs,  where  tl 


that 


v   111  clonii\-  weatlier. 


had 


isapi 


icareil.  a: 


our  troulnes  m  this  deli'^li 


the  old 
th 


man 


had 


iissureil  us. 


AVo  seemed   to  have  e; 


ap 


•I  out 


ol  al 


ilful 


rei;iioii.  espociallv  as  the  sun   broke  through   tho  cl 


1(111(1 


\nd  clicereil  us  witii  Ins  warm   I'aw 


ll'  the  snow  and   the   fore-ts   had   remained   tia 
auie  as  \estei'(la_\ .  we  must  ;dl  ha\e  perished   ln^fore  reacliini;  Oiionta,i:a.      Ihit   huni;t'i 
]Y  1\',—  l:; 
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WHS  still  pincliiii^  iis ;  tit  out  ft  little  corn-iiiciil  wiip  was  oC  no  benefit,  for  it  \va,s  only 
meal  and  water;  tiie  wheat  bread  and  good  meal  Inid  not  only  left  the  wtoniaeh,  ijut 
the  liinlis  also.  We  were  now  on  hi>:h  mountains,  and  to-day  we  passed  the  lirst 
waters  {lowing  into  the  great  Lake  Onontario,  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  out  of  which  the 
lliinoiis  river  St.  Lawrence  Hows,  which  pitsses  through  New  France,  or  Canada.  From 
all  appearances,  this  is  the  most  elevated  region  in  North  America;  we  pas.sed  several 
small  runs  on  the  left  hand,  which  join  the  lake  Just  mentioned.  To  the  right  were 
others,  which  joined  the  Suscpiehannah ;  a  day's  journey  from  here,  there  are  waters 
emptying  into  the  Hudson  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west,  at  some  distance,  are  the  waters 
joining  the  Me.shasippia.  We  reached  several  small  lakes  and  ikhkIs,  at  one  of  which 
the  Indians  said  an  evil  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  a  great  snake,  resided,  who  was  I're- 
tpieutly  visible.     The  Indian.s  refused  to  drink  here. 

The  loth  we  left  our  camp  quite  early,  as  we  hoped  to  reach  the  end  of  oin- journey 
this  day.  Al)out  noon  we  passed  the  hill  on  which,  by  Indian  tradition,  corn, 
l)umpkins,  and  tobacco  first  grew,  and  were  discovered  through  an  extraordinary  vision. 
As  we  lelt  sure  of  reaching  Onontago,  we  cooked  the  balance  of  our  meal  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  hastened  onward.  It  began  to  rain  hard.  To-day  wc  made  forty  miles,  the 
timber  was  principally  sugar-trees.  This  evening,  we  reached  the  lirst  village  of 
Onontago,  to  our  great  delight.  Not  a  .sold  remained  in  the  lu)uses,  all  cmne  running 
out  to  .see  us;  they  had  k'cn  made  ac(|nainted  with  our  coming  liy  the  old  chief,  a 
(juarter  of  an  hour  previously,  who  had  preceded  us  ibr  that  i)uri)ose.  They  came  in 
crowds  to  the  house  we  occui)ied.  I  Ibuud  here  several  acipiaintances,  l)ut  they  were 
surprised  at  my  miserable  aspect ;  one  said  it  is  he ;  another  said  no,  it  is  another 
person  altogether.  It  is  not  the  custom  among  these  people,  lor  a  stranger  who  has 
come  from  a  distance  to  sjK'ak  until  hv.  is  (piestioned,  which  is  never  done  until  he  has 
had  food  set  Ix'fore  him,  and  his  clothes  dried,  in  which  things  they  did  not  alU)w  u.s 
to  want. 

Honor  and  praise,  glory  and  power,  lx>  given  to  the  Aluiighty  God  who  rescued  us 
from  so  many  and  various  evils  and  dangers,  and  saved  us  from  death  and  destruction, 
from  (loul)t  and  despair,  and  other  ha.'.ards. 

When,  on  incpiiry  by  the  assembled  males,  I  answered  that  I  waa  sent  to  them  by 
their  brethren,  Onas  (Thomas  Penn)  and  James  licjgan.  with  an  extraordinary  com- 
mission ;  a  mes.senger  was  immediately  .sent  to  the  chief  village,  alwut  four  miles  ofl", 
to  make  known  my  approach,  and  to  ascertain  the  wi.shes  of  the  council,  whether  I 
should  remain  here,  or  was  to  go  forward.  At  midnight  the  mes.senger  returned,  with 
advice  that  a  house  was  prepared  for  me  at  the  main  village,  where  my  arrival  was 
anxiously  awaited. 

The  11th  of  April  we  were  accompanied  at  an  early  hour  to  the  village,  and  to  the 
hou.-ie  which  had  Ix-en  prepared  for  us;  it  was  that  of  a  man  named  Anuwar-ogon,  a  relor 
tive  of  one  of  the  chielsj  who  received  u.s  kindly.     After  we  had  been  loft  to  ourselves, 
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nay 


(111(1  liml  catcii  somcfliinfr,  tlio  head  iiiaii  or  cliicf  ciiinc  in,  .L^avc  mo  a  Htriiis  of  wnnipnm 
iU'cordiiig  l(»  tlic  law  and  ciistoni  of  tlicir  country,  said  I  was  very  Avclconic  on  accoinit 
of  till'  nu'ssafit-  1  was  com  missioned  ]ty  liri'tinvn  Onus  and  .lames  liOgan.  to  deliver  to 
tlieir  council;  —  tlint  I  could  deliver  it  as  soon  as  I  wished.  I  thanked  them  lor  their 
}jood  will,  ami  delivered  a  string  of  wampum  in  token  of  the  {ircetinj;  from  their 
brethren  Onas  and  James  fiO^ran,  with  a  re(|uest  that  the  whole  council  of  the  Six 
Nations  mi.uht  lie  called  together  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  objects  of  the  embassy  I 
was  sent  on  related  to  the  whole  of  them,  an<l  were  of  groat  importance.  They  an- 
swered that  of  each  nation  there  were  some  chiefs  present,  except  of  the  Caujuekos. 
which  need  be  no  obstacle.  Those  present  were  fully  empowered  to  transact  alfairs  of 
importance.     The  following  day  was  therefore  appointed  to  give  me  an  audience. 

The  llith  of  April  they  assembled  at  my  lodgings  to  the  numljer  '>f  about  forty  men, 
who  all  entered  with  great  gravity  and  priile.  When  they  were  all  collected  to  hear 
me.  their  President  said  to  mo  that  tlu'y  were  ready  to  hear  me.  1  arose  ami  delivered 
my  message  in  the  Ma(pia  language,  which  I  spoke  with  the  most  facility,  and  which 
they  all  understood.  After  each  principal  subject,  of  which  there  wer(>  two.  I  di'livered 
to  them  a  belt  of  \vami)um,  and  a  string  of  eight  klafter  long,  in  tho  name  of  the 
(loveriior  of  \'irginia.  and  Thomas  Penn.  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania.  They  resolved 
to  give  me  an  answer  in  two  days  to  the  part  relating  to  the  truce,  and  to  the  congress 
at  Williamsburg. 

After  all  was  ovi-r,  a  feast  was  prepared.  Tho  food  was  brought  in  liy  other  chiefs, 
and  set  down  in  the  middle  of  the  hon.so  in  a  variety  of  vessels.  Each  one  brought 
his  own  dish  and  sj)oou,  and  helped  himself  to  as  much  as  lie  chose.  Al'ter  the  feast 
was  over,  the  discourse  turned  on  the  events  of  our  journey.  At  a  signal  from  the 
Speaker  they  all  went  away,  to  allow  us  to  retire  to  rest.  I  received  in  the  evening 
already  an  intimation  of  tho  answer,  which  was  full  and  satisfactory. 

The  liitli,  Shikelimo  was  very  sick,  and  also  Stoll'el,  which  was  probably  caused  by 
imprudence  in  eating;  but  in  two  days  they  were  again  wi'U. 

Tho  11  til,  the  council  again  a.ssemblod,  together  with  all  the  males  who  were  at 
home,  ami  the  whole  of  my  message  was  repeated  by  the  Speaker,  and  I  was  asked  if 
it  was  correctly  stated  in  all  points.  On  my  answering  yes,  the  Speaker  proceeded, 
and  their  iinswer  was  given  at  large,  with  the  remark  that  I  should  comprehend  it 
fully,  so  as  to  bo  enabled  to  report  it  correctly  to  the  Oovernor  of  Virginia  and  Onas. 
They  agreeil  to  the  truce,  but  decided  against  Williamsburg,  and  chose  Alliany  as  the 
jilaco  of  the  eoiigress,  all  which  can  Ik*  seen  in  my  English  Journal  more  at  large,  with 
all  the  speeches  and  incidents. 

These  Indians  wished  me  to  remain  with  them  a  month,  until  my  strength  should 
be  restored ;  they  showed  every  possible  kindness  to  me,  and  we  had  no  scarcity  of 
food . 

I  became  very  sick,  so  that  I  expected  to  die;  for  half  an  hour  I  could  neither  hear 


m 


-iU^ 


'. 


< 


;mo  topic  a  1,  irisTMitY. 

imr  .-t'c.  y\\  li(i>t  jiinc  iiu-  iiu'ilii-ini'  iiI'dT  I  U,\d  recovered  tny  sensen.  imil  cdiilil  tell 
iiiiii  l<>  wIimI  ('Mii^<e  I  atlriliiited  this  ;'iukU'ii  iittaeU  ;  llie  nieilieine  in.i(le  ii  ^h'()ll,:'.  iiii- 
]ires.si(>ii  (111  luv  .'-tuiniieli  iiiid  liowels.  Mieceeded  liv  ii  violent  \oiiiiliiiu'.  Alter  t;ikiiiu' 
tile  iiiedieiiie,  I  V as  ordered  to  wiiik  iiriskiy  until  it  ojierated,  wliieli  look  jiiaee  in 
aliont  liair  a  mile  I'loiii  the  xillauc,  wliert-  I  lay  until  1  heeaine  iii-eii^ilile.  'I'ouards 
eveiiiiiji'  1  was  lotiiid  hy  several  Indians,  wlio  led  nie  home,  where  a  lieil  had  heeii  pro- 
\iile(l.  At  iiiidiii,i;ht  I  was  well;  other  medicine  wa  (Inn  ^ixcii  to  me,  and  in  the 
morning  I  arose  jierfectly  restored,  except  that  I  I'elt  weak. 

I  went  with  my  liost  anil  nnotiier  old  I'rieiid  to  sc"  a  salt  sjiriiiL'.  o.'  wiiicii  there  are 
f^reat  iinmlii'is.  so  that  a  iieison  cuiniot  drink  of  every  stream,  on  accoimt  of  the  salt 
watir.  The  Indians  iioil  handsoii  e  salt  for  use.  Thi'si'  Indians,  who  are  otherwise 
called  ()non-ta,i;ers  (iieople  of  the  hills),  are  the  handsomest,  wisi'st,  and  t\w  hravest  of 
the  Six  Nations.  Tliev  live  in  lints  made  of  haik.  which  are  very  convenient;  some  of 
them  aie  -Ml.  (id.  to  a  Hid  feet  lon,u'.  .liciuraily  almut  1-  or  ]'■'>  I'rvt  wide.  In  this  leiiiith 
there  are  p'lieially  I'oiir  to  live  llres,  and  as  many  families,  who  are  looked  ii|)on  as 
one.  The  country  is  hilly,  lint  there  is  a  small  valley  wliicli  is  very  fertile,  and  yields 
almost  ineredilile  crops  of  corn,  which  is  pleiitil'ul  ahoiit  here.  The  Knropeans  from 
Oswetro.  as  well  as  Xiaiiara,  often  come  here  for  corn. 

'i'lie.-e  Indiiuis  did  all  ill  their  power  to  detain  me  loiii^i'r,  hut  I  could  not  he  content. 
1  was  tired  of  the  Indian  country  and  alliiirs.  .Vt  my  request,  they  procured  provisions 
for  my  return  journey,  and  also  a  man  to  carry  them  and  my  jiack. 

Oil  the  jMli  we  took  leave  (together  with  StolVel  and  Shikelimo),  liir  the  purpose  of 
ri'tuniiiiii  iiomc.  if  it  should  please  the  Suprt'iiie  Meiii'j'.  The  irods  of  the  heathen  are 
idols;  the  (lod  of  Israel  created  tlie  lu'ii\ei!s:  he  has  a  str<iii^'  arm,  hut  is  patient, 
merciful,  of  iircal  kindness,  and  is  lound  liy  those  who  seek  him.      lie  is  (iod. 

This  eveiiiiiU'  we  reached  the  [ilace  where  the  Indians  make  hark  canoes,  on  a  creelc 
passiiiir  hy  tiie  village  of  <  Usen-inkv,  of  v\liicli  we  have  already  spoken.  We  peeled  a 
<hrstnut  tree,  and  made  a  ciinoe.  Caxhayi'ii.  who  accom|paiiied  us,  understood  this 
work  comiili  ii'ly.  The  weather  set  in  had.  so  that  we  had  to  lie  hy  under  a  hark 
shelter.     Snow  fell  a  foot  deep. 

On  the  "Jlid  we  er.iharked  in  our  newly-made  iiark  canoe,  and  pushed  oil'.  Caxhayen 
retiiiiied  home.  The  first  day  we  met  many  ohstacles  from  fallen  limber.  This  creek' 
is  ahout  the  si/e  of  the  Tiilpeiiliaekeii.  We  had  to  unload  the  caiioi'  several  times 
to  mend  it.  We  cm-sed  several  lakt'S.  and  heliire  ni>;iit  we  reaclied  a  more  ra[iid 
stream-'  which  tlovved  amon.ir  the  hills  with  such  rapidity  as  can  hardly  he  descrilied. 
We  shot  several  ducks,  which  are  wry  plenty,  and  mis.ied  a  deiu-  and  a  hea.. 

On  the  liod  we  reached  deeper  water,  a  river  which  comes  from  Oiieido,' joiniiifr  it  at 
this  point.     The  water  was  very  high  and  rapid.     Saristaipia  of  Osteii-inky,  who  was 

'  (jiirrc,  was  it  ( Itsotic  Creek  'f  '  tinore,  was  it  Tiuiitd'xn  C'rcjok  ? 

•'' (.Jiii'ic,  w:is  it  Clii'iKingo  rivrr'' 
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luiiiliiiL',  fii'cil  Ills  i^nn  on  scciiii.''  us,  ninl  cmIIciI  to  us.     Wi-  tuni(>il  (o  slion'.  wliicli  we 

iiw  II  II  mill'  >ilicc  lie  liMil  lircd.      I  lo 


Wlllcll  lie  \v,•^^  plea 


iViic'lii'd   iu  ii  ll'W  iiiiniilcs,  hut   iiinl   Imcii  carried  d 

joiiUMi   us,  aud  I  rclali'd  uliat  liail   lakni   [)\:wv  iu  ()uouta.:n.  at 

W'c  Icl'l  liini,  cutcii'd  our  caiioL'  aj:aiu,  and  at  ui-lit   icacliid  ( lt.-c'U-iul\\ .      1- 

In'ar  and  niissi'd. 


ircU  at   II 


Tin;  liltli  wo  iiuslii'd  oil'  oaily,  imd  in  liaif  an  hour  ri'iudii'd  tin'  Su,<i|Uiliiuinali  riv 


cr. 


I'lissutl,  to-day,  Onoto  and  Owcfjo,  down  to  the  Dhi-oyon.     Wu  Ibmid  that  iit  tho  last 
viliii.ut'  wt!  had  loiyottoii  oui-  Ouontaixo  salt. 

Till-  'J'ltii  wi'  cndiarkcd  early.  (lot  a  conn)an^)n,  a  relative  oi'  Shikeliiuo,  Imt  who 
was  of  little  use,  except  to  help  us  eat.  We  passed  the  spot  wliieh  v'c  tlr.-t  reached 
alter  li-avin.i;'  the  desolate  wilderness,  the  mouth  of  Oshealui  and  Dawaiilaa.  Shot 
sescral  ducks  and  a  turkey.  I'assed  seveial  line  bodies  of  laud,  [lai'tly  levelled,  jiartly 
tiinhered. 


f  Indians  live,  SI 


lawanos 


Tiie  2llth  we  riMchi'd  Scahanto-wano,'  whefc  a  nuni'  ■>■  o 

d   .Mahickandei-s.      Found   there  two  traders  from   Xew  Voi'k,  a'.id  three  men  from 


th.'  .M 
Marliii 


I'l' 


luitrv,  wild  wi're  huntiu''  land;  their  names  were   Lmlwi'j;  liasseiuiai 


lacli,  aud  Pit  de  Nine)'.      Here  '  thei'e  is  a  h 


il\-  of  land,  the  like  of 


which  is  not  to  he  found  on  the  ri\er. 

On  the  27t!i  we  emiiarked.  Ahout  noun  we  met  some  I'euiisyh  ania  tiadt  rs.  w  iio 
^ave  us  some  nun. 

(>u  till'  2St!i  we  reached  Shomokeii  ;  lu're  Sliikelimo  tixilv  lia\-e  of  us  and  went 
home.  Stollel  accompanied  him,  to  jirin.ii'  tiic  thiu.iis  we  had  left  iu  his  cari',  as  sadilles 
aud  laidles.  aud  returned  this  evening'  on  hoisehack".  In  the  meanwhile,  1  had  iiaddli'd 
down  the  river,  on  tiiis  side,  to  impure  afler  my  horse  of  the  Indians,  who  were  now 
enrami)ed  here.  When  1  went  ou  shore  and  looked  into  the  forest,  the  first  ohject  I 
saw  was  my  horse,  ahout  twenty  rods  oil",  and,  in  fact,  not  far  from  the  spot  wliciv  I 
had  left  him  when  ,^oinJi■  up.     Stollel's  horse  could  not  he  found  at  tiiis  lime. 

The  liUth  wo  .set  oil'  over  the  conutry,  on  the  ."lUth  we  reaclied  TiiIIh'o.  and,  on  the 
1st  da\'  of  May  reached  home  in  safet\-.  Jlonor  and  praise.  i)ower  and  iilorv,  he  iiiven 
to  Almiditv  (iod  for  ever  ami  ever. 


[Here  follows  a  German  liynni. —  II.  H.  .M.] 

'  (^iiero,  tlic  li;iLkuw;iiiiioili  riviT? 


Uiueiv,  Wyoming  valley! 
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AMKHICA. 


II  Y    P  li .    11.    K  U  A  X  K  I,  I  X  .       (  A  .  I) .     17  8  4.) 

TiiK  Indian  men,  wIk'u  younjr.  iiro  lunitoiH  and  wiiniors;  wlion  old,  counsellorH ;  lor 
all  tlieir  goveniniont  is  by  tlio  counsel  or  advice  of  tlie  fajrcH.  Tlieixj  is  no  force;  there 
are  no  prisoners;  no  ollicers  to  compel  olM.'dieiice  or  inflict  punislinient.  Hence  tliey 
generally  study  oratory;  the  Ik-sI  speaker  having  the  most  inllnence.  The  Indian 
women  till  the  ground,  dress  the  I'lMjd,  nurse  and  bring  Uj)  the  children,  and  preserve 
and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  memory  of  public  transactions.  These  emi)loyiuents 
of  men  and  women  are  accoinited  natural  and  honorable.  Having  few  artificial  wants, 
they  have  aljinulance  of  leisure  t«jr  improvement  by  conversation.  Our  lalK>rious 
manner  of  life,  compared  witii  theirs,  tiiey  justly  esteem  slavish  and  base ;  and  the 
learning  on  which  we  value  our.selves^  they  regard  as  frivolous  and  useless. 

Having  frequent  occasions  to  hokl  public  councils,  they  have  ac((uired  great  order 
and  decency  in  comlucting  them.  The  old  men  sit  in  the  foremost  ranks,  the  warriors 
in  the  next,  and  the  women  and  children  in  the  hindmost.  The  business  of  the 
women  is  to  take  exact  notice  of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  lor  they 
have  no  writing,  and  conmumicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  ivcords  of  the 
council,  and  they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years 
Imck ;  which,  when  wo  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact.  He 
that  would  s[)eak,  rises.  The  rest  obsi'rve  a  jjrofound  silence.  Wiien  he  has  flnislu'd 
and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if  lie  has  omitted 
aMytiiing  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  anything  to  add,  he  may  rise  again  and  deliver 
it.     To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversation,  is  reckoned  highly  indecent. 

The  politeness  of  the.sc  savages  in  convei>;ition  is,  indeed,  carried  to  excess ;  since  it 
doi's  not  permit  them  to  contradict  or  deny  the  truth  of  what  is  asserted  in  their 
presence.  By  this  means  they  indeed  avoid  disputes;  but  then  it  Ix-comes  difficult  to 
know  their  minds,  or  what  impression  you  make  upon  them.  The  missionarie.'*  who 
have  attempted  to  convert  them  to  Christianity,  all  complain  of  this  as  one  of  the  great 
dilliculties  of  their  niL-'sion.  The  Indians  hear  with  i»atieiice  the  truths  of  the  gospel 
explained  to  them,  and  give  their  usual  tokens  of  a.s.sent  and  approbation ;  you  would 
think  they  were  convinced.     No  such  nnvtter.     It  is  mere  civility. 

A  Swedish  minister  having  as.sembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Suscpiehannali  Indians,  made 
a  sermon  to  them,  accpiainting  them  with  the  i)rincipal  historical  facts  on  which  our 
religion  is  founded — such  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  by  eating  an  apple;  the  coming 
of  Christ  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  miracles  and  suneiing,  &c.  When  lie  had  finished, 
nn  Indian  orator  stood  up  to  thank  liiin.     *'  What  you  have  told  us,"  says  he,  "  is  all 
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\' TV  'io  tl.  It  is  iiitlot'd  ImiiI  tt)  cat  iipples.  It  \h  lH;ttor  to  inukt'  tlicin  all  into  ciili-r. 
\'.  !•  aiv  iiiucli  ol)li}^od  by  your  kiiKliii'ss  in  romiiij^  so  Car  to  tell  iih  tlioso  tiling's  wliidi 
vuii  have  lu'unl  Intin  your  iiiothors.  In  rt-turn,  I  will  toll  you  Home  of  tlioso  we  have 
lioanl  IVoiu  ours. 

'•  !n  the  iM-^innin}.',  our  futliors  Inul  only  the  flesh  oC  animals  to  siilisist  on  ;  and  if 
their  hnnliii}:  was  iniseiTessful,  they  were  starvinjr.  Two  of  our  3'ounj^  hunters  havin,;^ 
killed  a  deer,  made  i-  lire  in  the  woods  to  broil  some  parts  of  it.  When  they  wen; 
about  to  satisly  flu  ir  liun^icr,  they  iH'held  ii  Ix'autil'ul  youn;.'  woman  di'secnd  I'roni  the 
elonds.  and  si'at  herself  on  that  hill  which  yon  see  yonder  amon^  the  Hliie  Mountains. 
They  said  to  eaeh  other,  '  !t  is  a  spirit  that,  perhaps,  has  smelt  our  broilinu;  venison, 
and  wishes  to  eat  of  it ;  let  us  offer  .some  to  her.'  They  pivsented  her  with  the  tonjiue; 
she  was  pleased  with  the  taste  of  it,  and  said,  '  Your  kindness  shall  l)e  rewardi'd.  (.'ome 
to  this  i>laee  after  thirteen  moons,  and  you  shall  find  something'  that  will  U'  of  ;ireat 
U'nelit  in  nourishing  3-ou  and  your  children  to  the  latest  generations.'  They  did  so, 
and  to  their  surpri.se,  fi)und  plants  they  had  never  seen  Ix;fore;  but  which,  from  that 
ancient  time,  have  been  constantly  cultivated  among  ns  to  oin-  great  advantage.  Where 
her  right  hand  had  touched  the  ground  they  found  maize ;  where  her  left  hand  had 
touched  it,  they  found  kidney-beans;  and  where  her  backside  liad  sat  on  it,  they  found 
tobae«!o."  The  g(M)d  missionary,  disgusted  with  this  idle  tale,  said,  ''  What  I  delivered 
to  you  were  sacred  truths;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  falsehood." 
The  Indian,  ollemled,  replied,  "  My  brother,  it  seems  your  friends  have  not  done  \(>u 
justice  in  your  education ;  thi'y  have  not  well-instructed  you  in  the  rules  of  common 
civility.'  You  saw  that  we,  who  undeistand  and  practise  those  rules,  believed  all  your 
stories  —  why  do  you  refiist'  to  believe  ours?" 

WIk'U  any  of  them  come  into  our  town.><,  our  people  are  apt  to  crowd  round  tlicin, 
gaze  upon  them,  and  incomnuKle  them  where  they  desire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem 
great  rudeness,  and  the  elUct  of  the  want  of  instructit)ii  in  the  rules  of  civility  and 
good  manners.  "  We  lunc,"  say  they,  "as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come 
into  our  towns,  we  wish  for  opportunities  of  looking  at  you;  but  for  this  purpo.sc  wo 
hide  onr.selves  Ix'hiiid  bushes  wlieix;  you  arc  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into 
your  i()ni[)aiiy." 

I  Their  manner  of  entering  one  another's  villages  lins  likewise  its  rules.  It  is  reckoned 
uncivil  in  travelling-strangers  to  enter  a  village  abruptly,  without  giving  notice  of  their 
ap|iroach.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  within  hearing,  they  stop  and  holla, 
remaining  there  until  invited  to  enter.  Two  old  men  usually  come  out  to  them  and 
lead  them  in.  There  is  in  every  village  a  vacant  dwidling,  called  "The  Slraiiucr.s' 
llou.«ie."  Here  they  are  placed,  while  the  old  men  go  round  from  hut  to  hut,  a((|uainliMg 
the  inhabitants  that  strangers  are  arrived,  who  are  probably  hungry  and  weiiry ;  and 
every  one  sends  them  what  he  can  spare  of  victuals,  and  skins  to  rejtosi'  on.  Wlicn 
the  strangers  are  ivfreshed.  pipes  and   toluco  are  brought;  ami  then,  but  not  bill  ne, 


Ifii' 


III 'I 


lit 
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(•(iiivcrsiilii)ii  JK'iiInf'.  wiili  iiii|iiiii(s  anIki  tlii'\  iirc.  whitlior  liiumd.  wli.it  news.  v^c.  ;iii<l 
it  usiiiillv  finis  w  itii  (illi'is  1)1"  siTsicc.  if  tlii'  .xtranjicrs  liavi"  occiision  lor  ^^iiidi's,  or  iiiiy 
iifcosarii's  Tor  foiitinuiii'^  tlicir  journey  ;  ami  iiotliin^  ix  oNpi'cti'il  lor  tin-  I'litfrtaimiiciit. 
'I'lic  sariii'  lio'^iiilalily,  olfcmiMl  anniiiir  lliciii  as  a  iiriiicipal  virtue,  is  praetisetl  \>y 
|iri\iitc  persons ;  oi"  wliicli  Conraii  W'eiser.  otn-  interiireter.  i;ave  me  tlie  I'ollowinv; 
iiisl;iiice.     lie  liMil    lieen    iiatiirali/eil    anionir    liie    Six    Nations,  ami  snoive  wei!    tiie 


Moiioelv  i; 


ui'jiia'ie 


In  i^oin:;-  tiiroM.:ii  tlie  Indian  eoinilrv  to  carrv  a   niessaiie  I'roni  oin' 


(loNcnior  to  tlie  eoinieii  at  OnoiidaMa.  lie  eaiied  at  liie  iialiilalion  of  ('anasscli'tio.  an 
old  arijnainlaiice,  wiio  ciiiliraeed  jiini.  spread  I'ms  I'or  iiiiii  to  .-it  on.  piaicd  Indiire  iiiin 
some  l)oil('d  I'eans  and  \enisoii.  and  iiii\cd  some  niiii  ami  water  lia'  iiis  diiiii'i.  Wlieii 
lie  was  wi'li  relresiied  and  iiad  lit  lii'^  pipe.  ('anassele,u:o  lienan  to  eoiacrse  wilii  iiiiii; 
a-ked  iiow  In'  had  I'ared  tiie  many  years  sinee  tiiey  liad  seen  eaeii  otiier.  wiienei-  lie 
then  came,  wiiat  liaii  oeeasioned  tiie  joiirmy.  I'^e,  Coiirail  answered  all  iiis  ipie.-lioiis ; 
and  wlirn  tin'  discourse  heiian  to  llai;',  the  Indian,  to  coiitinne  it.  said,  "('onrad.  _\oii 
lia\i'  lived  Ion.;-  anion;:  the  while  people,  and  know  soim'thin.;  of  llii'ic  cnstoiiis.  I  liave 
lieen   sonieliiues  at  .\|liaii\'.  and   have  olncrxiii   that   once   in  seven  days  they  sliiit  up 


llirir  sliop»  an 
do  till  ri'  V 


il  a-«i'niii|e 


all  in  the  i;reat  hoii<e  :  lell  me.  wliat  is  it  lor? — what  do  lliev 


r 


K'V   iiiicl    lhrre."said   ('onrad.  "to  lirar  aiii 


iiiii   'J I  lliniL 


1 


do  not  doll  I  it."  iTiili.d  the  Indian,  ■•that  tli''V  id  I  \oii  si;  tliev  have  told  iii"  the  .-aim 


lit  i  doiiht  tlu-  truth  of  what  t 


lev   sav. 


and  I  will  tell  voii  iiiv  rea-ons.      I  vveiil  ialeiv 


lo   .\llianv  to  <r\\   niv  skiiw.  and   Imv   lilankels.  knive-.  ii  iw  ler.  riini 


.>ce.      Y 


on    Know 


li;i!is  llan-^oii;  hat  I  was  a  little  iiielineil  this  time  to  try  sum-  ollur  meiehanls. 
ihnwviT.  I  eaiied  lir-t  lip  ill  li:iii>.  and  a-knl  him  what  hi'  wmild  ;:ive  lor  Ihmvi'I'.  lie 
sai  I  111'  eoiiM  not  i;ive  iiioic  than  I'mir  shillin;:^  a  pomid  ;  •  hill."  said  he.  ■  1  eainiia  tall; 
till  hiisiiiess  now;  liiis  is  the  day  wlii'ii  we  meet  toiii'tiirr  to  irarii  iroml  thiii'-'s.  and  I 
am  i;oiii'j-  to  the  meeliiej'."     So  I  iImii  dit  to  mv^ell'.  sinee  I  eainiot   do  anv  l)ii>iiii'ss  to- 


(l;iv.  I    iiiav  as  w< 


11  ,l:o  to   the   nuitiii'j   too.  ;uiil    I  wriil  with   him.      'riiere  stooil  ii| 


man   in   lilark.  and   hi'i^an   to  talk    to  tl 
w  hat    111'  said  ;   Imt    prreciv  iiii   lli  il 


pro] 


lie    Vel'V  ail'jrilv. 


I  a 


I   did   not  iinder.-taiid 


hi'   liioKi'il   1 


iiiirh  at  111''  and  at  Ilaii-'on.  I  ima<iined 


h 


iii'irv  at  sc'i'iii'i  me  ih 


I  Went   out.  --il  down  near  the  lionsi".  struck  lii'c 


lit    my  pipe,  waitiiii:   till    the   mei'tim:   -Imnld   ln'.ak  np.      I  thoiii^ht.  loo.  that  tiie 
had    liii'iilioiied   siiiiii'lhiii::   of  lieaver.  and   I  sii-pci'lcd  il    iniLiiil  he  ihe  siiliject   of 


tlii'ir  ineetlllL 


I  when  ilicv  <'aiiie  out.  I  acc'ii>|ci|   niv   iii'i 


I.  I 


■haiit.     •  Weil.  Hans.'  said 


I.  •  I  hupe  voii  have  a;:ret'd  to  uive  more  tliaii  llmr  sliiliiiii:-  a  pound!'  •  -No."  says  he. 
•I  cMiinot  ;;ivi'  so  nincli ;  I  eaiinol  ijivc  iimre  than  three  >hillin;:'*  and  sixprnec.'  I  tiicn 
spiike  lo  several  other  il'iders.  hnl  lln'y  all  siinu:  the  same  soil'.;-  —  threi'  and  sixpence! 
This  made  it  clear  to  nic  tiial  my  sn^picinii  was  ri'jhl  :  and  that  vvhali'ver  they  pre- 
tended of  iiicctin;:-  to  Irani  imioI  tliiiii-.  i!ic  r.'al  purple  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat 
Indians  in  the  jirice  ol'  'ii'irvcr.  Con-idi'i-  hnl  a  lilllt'.  ('  iiira  I.  and  yon  mn-l  he  of  my 
opinion.  Ii'  lliey  meei  s  i  ollcn  to  learn  i;ood  lliiii'j~.  ihey  eeitainiy  would  liavc  leariu'd 
some  lieliiie  tills   lime.      Milt   lliev  ale  ^lill   i-iioraiil.      Von   know  our  practice.      IT  a 


TO  PICA  I,    IH.^TOUV 


n4: 


wliiti-  iiiiiii.  in  travclliiif:;  tlii'Diiiili  our  coiiiitrv,  ciitorH  one  <>['  ^m\•  caliiiis.  wv  all  treat 
iiiiii  as  I  treat  vmi :  we  dry  iiiiii  il"  lie  is  wet,  we  waiiii  liiiii  if  lie  is  ciiM.  and  ;;ive 
iiiiii  meat  mid  drink,  that  lie  may  allay  iiis  lnni;ji'r  and  tliii>l  -.  and  we  spread  soft  I'lns 
lor  liiiii  to  I'esl  and  sleep  on.  We  demand  notliinu'  in  velinii.'  !>mI  il"  I  un  into  a  wliile 
man's  lionse  at    Alhanv.  and   ask    lia'   \icliials  and  drink.   lln'\    sa\.  •  Where   is   \oin' 


nionev 


And  it'  I  have  none.  th"\  sa\.  '<ie| 


llllt.    \n'| 


Indian  d< 


ion   see    tliev 


lia\e  not  yet  leai'ned  tliose  little  l;iioi1  thinii-  tli;il  ue   iircd   no  mectin'^  to  lie  in.-lrncted 
in.  beean.-e  oar  niolliers  taniilit  them  to  n-;  wlie!)  w  •  wTi'  children  ;   and   llierel'ore  it  is 


i|iossilile  their  meetings  slionld 


as   lliey     ,y.  lor  any  siieh    ihuiiosc.  or  have  any 


■^neh  elK'et.     'i'he\-  are  only  to  eontrive  ///'  <li  •ili.i'i  <;/'  Imli' 


ih. 


/•/« 


tt'lii     ''/     lit  tWi  / 


TU.VDITIONS  OK  tin:  SKNIit'AS  1!  I!  S  I' KC  T  I  .\  (1  T  11  K 
M.VTTIJ';  OK  OIMSKANY  AND  I"  II  K  MASS  AC  UK  OK 
W  YO  .M  I  N  <;  —  15 1!  A  N  T    K  X  ( )  N  K  K  A  I"  K  I). 


i;  \     A     II  i:  u    T  V  I.  i:  i; 


v  piirsuaiH'e  ol'yonr  i'ei|nesl 


I 


now  a 


\;nl  ni\si'ir  oC  the  lii-l  li'i>nre  moment  to  i;i\c 


\'on  an  aecm 


mt  oC  m\  inlerv  lew  with  lln'  In 


cliiel' ( loveiiior  lilacksnake.  in  relation 
to  the  (jiiolion  whether  Jos, '|ili  lirant  \t;is  jire -enl  at  the  mi-^iirre  dl'  \\'y(iiiiini;'. 

As  you  prolialily  are  aware.  I    resideil   sit    Kllieott\  ille.  in  the  emmly  ol'  ( 'attaran^iiw. 


iuht 


II: 


IVIll'i'  some  lundlies-; 


ith  the  late  Colonel  W.  I,.  Sli 


lor  li 

li 


idian  histor\ 


I  1 


ia>l  comer 


scd    >i 


1    li 


e\crai   limes 


iiie  on  tins  sui||i'i-t. 


in  March.  1>|:1.  I  went    iVoii-    Kllicolt\  ilh'   l.)  C 


iiriii'j.  oil 


the  Alle-ham-  ri\er ; 


and  with  the  aid  of  an  educated  1 


iiilian  iiv 


the  name  of  lii'ii  Williams,  as   iiileriirel 


er. 


Ill  several  hours  with  Hlacksnake.      I  had  willi  me  the  two  noIiiiiics  ol'  Stone's  Lii'e 


of  liranl.      I  opened  the  liook  at  a  ina'trait  ol'  iJrant.  and  the  moment  h 
the  picture,  lie  called   out   the    lndi;iii  name  ol'  liiaiit — " 'riiaycinlene.;! 


IS  e\i'  rested  on 


asked,  with   some  eaMcrne- 


il'  I    had   pict 


|i|ctlires   o 


a!"      lie   then 


r  lJe<l  Jiuket.  and    l'"armcr's   Mrother 


Willi' 
of  iV' 


h  I 


was  sorr\ 


to  vi\-  I  had  not.      lie  claimeil  at   this  time  to  he  niiiel\-si,\  years 


I 


ipieslioiied   him  as  to  his  parti 


ilion  in  certain  events  of  the  Itevohilion, 


'  ft  is  ri'marli.iliK'  lliiit  in  !il!  iil'is  uihI  I'oiiiitiii's,  liH.|iil:ilil\  li!i<  lui'ii  all'ivM'l  as  tlie  viituc  .•!'  lln'sc  wlinin  tlio 
I'ivili/i'd  wcri'  jiliM^cd  ti)  ivill  li:irlp;irians,  Tlic  liritlis  crlrlii'atcil  tlio  Sovtliiaiis  fur  it;  lli,'  .'^arawiis  |iiissi'M!»i'(1 
il  niiiiiciilly,  ami  it  is  tn  this  day  tln'  iviirdiiij;  virliii'  id"  tlf/  wiid  Ar.ilis.  St.  I'aid,  {<■<,  in  tlic  rtdatioii  id'  liis 
VMvaL'i'  and  sliijnvrcM'k  nii  llic  l..Liiid  id'  Malta,  (lays,  "Till'  liailiarius   jn-npl'   sli'iwi'd  im  liltN'  kiiidlii'ss,  fur  tlicy 


himiU'd  a  I' 


IJT.  ami  I'l'c'iivrd  IIS  cvi'iy  niic 


liiran.-i'  i>f  tlic  |ii'r<riit  rain,  ai 


id'  til,.  o.M. 


Tlmnias   .Maxwidl,  l'.si|.,  in  liaiisiniltinf;  this  papiT  iiimIit  ijati',  Klniiia,  N.  V..  .\.,v.  7,  1* 


„!,.,. 


h,d,l  a  I'liiiviTsaliiiii   with    A^Iht  'I'ylir,  l'l-,|.,  I1,'W  ,if  this  villav'o,  ill   r,  firm','   I"  ih,'  si  il<  imiit   ,,f  (lin,rii,ir 


KiaiksiiaK,',   in    n  t','lrm' 


1,1    liraiit,   iiiiMishi',1   hv  >li 


Av, 


Mr.  Tvli  r  is  a  ii.' 


,d'  ('..ihC.rt  Ti 


I'mivrly  ,,f  nii,iii,lapi  (■,,iiiil 
II 


V,  IS  an  ail 


ipl.il  ()ii,iii,l:ii;a,  and,  I  hidicvo,  ii  waridii.d',  and  s)i,>aKs  tl 


II'    laliL'iiaL'i'. 


I'  IS  w,'ll  ai'i 


liialnti'il  with  In.Iiaii  history  and  tivuliliiuis. 


liaviii''  liar 


1    I'l-cat   alti-nliiiii    In   tin'   >iil'iii-t.       Ila 


ivsidid   i'ij;ht  years  at    Kllicntlvilli',  In-   is  vccll  ao(nainti.'d  with   the    liuli.iii^  nii   tli,j   ('attarauj;ii-,    Itusurvatiuii, 
and  has  a  iicrfi'cl  tinnwli'dijo  nf  ihoir  aH'uiis." 
I'T.    IV.—  if 
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nnd  liis  n'^o  at  tlio  time  f>r  flu'ir  (icciirrcnci'.  and  am  safisficil  that  lie  was  nearly  as  olil 
as  111-  claiiiicd.  I Ii- was  at  tliis  tiini' iiuitc  \  iiinnms.  as  is  sliown  liy  llu-  I'act  that  ln' 
Iiad  tliat  iiiDinintr  walked  tlirce  miles  iVum  iiis  residenee  down  the  \alley  to  visit  sitnie 
liieiitls.  ^Vitll  a  view  to  test  tlie  aeeinai'V  of  Iiis  ivcolieetion.  I  iiskecl  iiim  to  ;:ive  an 
account  of  tlie  l)attle  of  Oriskany.  the  acOonnt  of  wliicli.  as  jaiven  hy  Colonel  Stone,  I 
had  then  in  my  hand,  lie  uave  a  minnte  and  detailed  a<'connt  of  the  liattle.  and  of 
till'  events  hotli  sncreedinfT  and  jtn'cedin;.'  it. 

'I'iie  onl_\  ]ioint  upon  v.hich  he  essentially  ditlend.  was  this.  Jle  said  that  al'ler  llu? 
.SOI lie  was  made  li\  Colontd  ^Villet.  to  relievi'  the  command  nnder  Herkimer,  tlio  Ame- 
ricans LTcatly  ontninnhered  the  lirilish  and  Indians.  I  told  him  that  the  printeil 
acconnt  in  the  honk  in  my  hand  did  not  so  state  tiie  fact.  He  replied  that  his  antho- 
ril\'  was  the   Hiili>h  ollicers.  and   he  well   lenienilpend   that   the\  saitl  .-o  at  the  lime. 


and  that  tin'  snperiority  in 


numhe 


li\'  the  Americans  was  as>iL:ncd  as  a  reason  Inrtlie 


retreat.  This  .>;eems  to  me  natural  and  |irol)alile.  as  the  IJrilish  ollicers  would  he  desi- 
rous of  eoverinir  the  disgrace  of  tlio  re[)ulse.  and  at  the  same  time  n'tain  the  eonlidence 
of   their    sa\aL;c    allies.      |    then    inlerroL'iitcd    him   in   relation   to    thi'    expedition  to 


W 


Mc.nniii'. 


At    thi-;   time.  ]?l,ick-nake   re>ided    .it  ConneeliatiUs,  on  the  < 
dso  the  placi'  of  his  hirth.     He  [i 


lenesee  river,  w 


hieh 


was 


,e  an  account  of  the  whole  eNpedilimi.  from  the  tim(? 
they  left  home.  They  stoppcil  on  tho  head-waters  of  tlio  Canisteo,  where  the  little 
\illa'je  of  Arkport  now  st.ands.  and  huilt  se\crMl  canoes  from  pine-trees  slaiidiiiL'  near 
the  ri\i'r.      His  ai'count  of  the  e\pedition  airreed   in  all  e-isenlial   particulars  wilii   the 


]iuh|i>hed  accoin 


Its.    1 1: 


icn  asRe( 


1  him  if  .loseiili  l?rant.  or  Thavt'iideiic^eM.  \\:'s  in  the 


expeilition '.'  to  which   lie  rejiliiMl.  readily  anil  emphatically, '•  No."      I  askeil  where  h 


w,i> 


at  that  time'.'  lie  said  he  did  not  know,  hut  lielieved  he  was  at  or  near  Ni.ii;ar; 


I  told  him  that  an  impres>ion  previiiled  liiat  itr.int  accompanied  tlio  e.spedillon.  To 
which  he  replied  that  it  could  not  ho  so.  as  lie  diil  not  .see  liim,  and  a  contrary  impr("<- 
sion  prevailed  amoiiiz  the  Indians;  that  he  was  intimate  with  Hrant  to  the  t'lnw  of  his 
death,  ami  was  sure  lie  was  right.      I  asked  who  was  tlio  leader  of  the  Indians  in  thai 

ONprdit 


ion  '.'  and  he  Liavc 


me  the  name  of  an  liulian  warrior  ol'  the  Seneca  tril 


le.  wiiich 


has  escapeil  my  memory. 

I  consider  lilacksiiake  as  reliahle  a  witness  as  livi's;  and.  in  my  judgmont.  his  lesti- 
iiiony  completely  settles  the  ipii'stinii.  The  IJev.  Thomas  .Morris,  of  rillieotlvillo,  was 
irc>ent  at  the  interview,  and  will  prohahly  rememher  the  interview  as  I  have  stated 
it.  Hlai'ksnake  is,  I  am  inlinined,  yet  living;  and  if  his  I'acnlties  are  not  entirely 
imiiairoil.  will   nndonhtediv  at  this  dav  conlirm  mv  account  of  the  matter.      I  gave  to 


1' 


im| 

Colonel  Stone  a  verhal  account  of  my  interv  ievv.  and  promised  to  send  him  a  written 
ono;  hut  in  eunse(|nence  of  his  death.  I  have  omitted  until  this  lime  to  |)nt  it  in 
writing.  History  is  valnalile  only  as  it  perpetuates  truth:  ami  on  suliject~>  of  this  sort, 
it  is  to  me  annoviiig  to  see  hnw  many  alisuiil  stories  are  promiilgatcil.  ami  how  little 
of  jiidLniient  or  discrimination  is  exercised  in  arriving  at  just  or  relialile  concliisi( 


ms. 


VIII.    niYSICAL  TYPE  OF  Till 
INDIAN  RACE.    C. 


[•in  \'\mt.  Tni.i:  VIII.] 


mi) 


TiTM-  VIII. -snuKcnvi:  division,  imivsicak  tvi'M  ok  the 

INDIAN  |{A('i:. 


(J  E  iV  E  K  A  E    A  X  A  E  V  S  I  S   0  F   T 1 T  E  E  A'  11 1 . 
TITLK  VIII.,  LKT.  A..  \(»i,.   II.     [1m   P.mt.i!.] 

A.   An  l^^say  on  llic  I'liv-ical  Cliiii'iictcrislios  nf  llio  Inili;in,  witli  10  I'hili'S  of  Criiiiiii.     By 


Dr.  Samurl  (i 


Miiit.iii,  M.  D.,  LL.  I).,  I'lWid.nt  of  tlu-  I'hilii.  A.a.l.  Nut.  Sok-nce. 


1.  Citcolo-ricnl  Cliar.'irtcr. 

2.  ViK-ial  .\iv..'lc. 

3.  Staliur. 

4.  l-o-'isil  IJi'inains  of  tlie  Anicricuii  Hace. 
6,  Cnniiilt,'.\iiiii. 

6.  Hair. 

7.  Eyi-.. 

8.  Artififial  ^^<Mlifi(•atillns  of  the  Skull. 
!'.  ^'oluMU'  (if  llic  15rain. 

1>.   I'l.   Adnica^Mnnuiit^  nf  Ciania  u\'  the  vaiinns  tJrimiis  nf  Tribes.     ]ly  J.  S.  riiilli|i-;. 

TITLK  VIII..  I.rr.   15..  VOL.   III.     [-Jd  I'aiki;.] 

1.  rrcfatory  Nute  <iii  the  I'nity  uf  the  Ilmnan  Hacc. 

2.  E.xaniination  ami  Di'scriptiou  of  tlic  Hair  of  llic   Hoail  of  tlie  North  .Vracricnn  Imlian. 

l>y  Peter  .\.  lirowne,  LL.  I),  of  .\iiier.  .Vca^l.  Xat.  Seieiiee,  l'hiiii<lelphia. 
Colleetiuli  of  Indian  l*iU'. 
Defieieney  of  Lnstro,  \e. 

Particular  Description  of  the  Hair  of  difVerent  Families. 
Kleinentary  I'arts  of  the  Tile. 

]!utt(jn,  FoUiele,  J«haft,  Color,  Fibre,  Diietility,  Tenacity. 
Ancient  Specimens  of  Indian  Hair. 


TITLK  VIII.,  LKT.  ('.,  VOL.  IV.     [rii)  l».M>Kii.] 

1.  Reinarks  on  the  Means  of  obtaining  Information  to  advance  the  Inquiry  into  the  physical 

Type  of  the  Indian. 
"2.  Coii.sidcrations  on  tlie  Distinctive  (Jliaracteristies  of  the  American  Aboriginal  Tribes.    By 

Dr.  Samuel  Forrey. 
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I  I!  K  V.  »  U  K  S  ON  T  II  !•;  M  K  A  N  S  OK  OUT  A  I  N  I  N  <;  I  N  I'O  H  .M  A 
TltN  TO  ADV  ANCK  '!"  II  K  l.\(^riI!Y  INTO  TIIK  I'llV 
S I C  A  L   T  Y  1' K  ()  F   T  II  K    INDIA  N . 


I  r  is  iiiiuiircst  til  (discrvi-r.-i  til'  tlic  tlill'civnt   tiilii's  nl'  liidiiins  iil'  ihc   I'liiti'd   Sliilcs. 
Iliiit  llicy  iiri'  not   ciipiiMtf    (if  ('luliii'iiiLr  us   scviTc.  or   luiiu'-i'initiiiiicMl  liil 


'-iir(i|U'iiii  riicc: 


iiirs,  iis  llic 
Tlii'v  ciiiiiiiit  ciiilmv  iis  excessive  iMliiiiies  in  riiwiiiu'  u  Ijdiit.      It   liiis 


it'cn  nhseiM 


veil.  (Ill  llie  |iiirt;l^:es  (if  tlie  llcillli-west.  lll;it  tiiev  (MlilKit  CMITV 


s  lieavv  liiilils 


MS  the  (';iii;i(liiiii  viiVM^eiirs.      lam    not   auari'   tlial    any  ilirect  eiiin|iaiis(iMs   lia\-e  In 
made  of  tiieir  imuer  in  lil'linfT.     In  leuts  of  ability  and  actixity.  in  Imiiliiiu  and  ini 


inni'/. 


in  sniiw-sliiies  is  a  sevei'e 


lal 


f  I. 


Hir,  It  tony; 


tliey  liavi'  I'vinced  j;ri'at  jirominenee.  AVaii\inji'  o 
continued,  and  tlic  walUer  lie,  at  tlio  same  time,  Imrdened  with  a  liack-load  ;  and  in 
tliis,  as  in  otlier  kinds  of  forest  exercise  or  liihor.  he  has  heen  noticed  to  make  trroat 
occasioniil  exertions;  hnt  in  all  lahors  wiiicli  demand  cunqiactness  uf  muscle  and  con- 
tinned  exertion,  the  practisi'd  lMiro[)ean  has  heen  i)i'ononnced  the  victor. 

No  admeasnrements  have  heen  made  to  detennino  the  averairo  statnre  and  weiLdit 
of  tlie  individuals  of  the  se\eral  tiilies.  from  which  accurate  rompa'isons  iniiiht  l«' 
instituted  witli  the  races  of  ]']nro|ie  and  Asia.  North  of  latitude  -i .  (illness  in  the 
dovelopnioiit  of  n)iiscle  is  not  usual.  In  the  valley  of  the  St.  Mary's.  ;  :  Michijran.  in 
lSli2,  and  the  contijiiious  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  I  foiiiid  aliout  onedialf  of  the  men 
•  if  the  (.'hi|i|iewa  trilie,  six  I'et'l  hiiih.  The  four  loading  chiefs  of  the  hand  averajicd  six 
feet  two  inches.  Muscular  development  was  not  larjre.  except  in  the  piTsons  that  lived 
at.  or  contiguous  to  thi>  settlements,  whore  the  means  of  siilisistenco  wore  uiore  con- 
stantly and  fully  siijipliod.  This  prominence  of  stature  is  also  a  characteristic  of  other 
trilies  of  the  .MgtiiKpiins,  of  tlu;  Iro(|nois.  and  of  the  Creeks,  Choclaws,  and  otiier 
.\paiachiaus.  Logan  is  said  to  jiave  ln'on  .si.x  foot — Shenandoah,  six  foot  three  inches. 
The  aneieiit  lionno  fieiiapeos  and  Shawnoes  contained  a  largo  proportion  of  tall  men. 
The  Fox  chief,  Keokuk,  was  six  foot  two  inches.  The  Ottawas.  as  a  trilie.  are  conniiouly 
shorter  and  stouter  than  the  other  hike  trilx's.    The  Dacotaha  may  be  judged  to  average 

^349) 


It 


i 


I 


afio 


I'll  VSK'A  I,    TV  \'\:   t»  V 


Ki' 


fix'  li'i'l  iiini'.  iiihI  iiih'  riilluT  >lniii   iinil   iini-riihir      Ifcil  Jiickct.  mii  lriii|iiiil-'.  wiix  Imf 

)i\i'   lii'l   i'i.:lll.  -tiill!l\    liilllH'il. 


Il    i~    lliiliriil    lli:ll    till'    lilllk    liHlM'll 


lur    ilr\(lii|p|||illl     III     llli'     liili^l     llil 


"•'.    lll|l|t'l'L'"K''' 


III  rci'plilili'  rll;nii:r>.  Mll'l  ,'ii'<|lliri'S  iiliilr  rilllir>>.  ill  llii'  rases  iil'  illdiviilllllls  will)  tile 
|i|itri-i|  ill  ril'i'lllll.otilllrt'S  wliiTi'  liiiiil,  iiImI  sliillt'l'  IVollI  llli'  <  li'llli'llts  iirc  sli'ililily  Ml|i|>liril. 
'I'lii"  Ihi'iiiius  iiiiirc  |ir<iiiiiiii'iit   in   llic  H'IiimU's,  wlio  me  |pri>\iilril  uilli  ilidnicils.  iiml 

lllrillls    III'    iliiMir>|ir    I'Minrni'l.    iila    i  liai'ili'liT    Ml|i('l'ii>r    III    llli>    \\i;^waill.       Ill^tailirs     III' 


liiliic«-.  iiiiliiiiii'j  III  iilic-il  \ ,  III  sciiiii-  (MM's.  arc  in  it  iiiiri.iiiniiiii 


'I'l 


nil-  is  aii'il'ii  r  \i'i\ 


HtriUiiiL:  tijil  tnuiUTlcii  with  linliaii  rriii.ilrs,  tliiis  w  illnlrawii.  in  a  iiicaMiir.  iVoiu  liii- 
vicissilinli  s  ami  liaiilslii|H  i.i  i!ic  |iin-t.  Il  i-  lln'  iiu  ri  asnl  nira.-iiit'  of  tiiiiMi|it\ .  I 
(iliM'i'vril  an  I  \aiii|'lt'  I'l'  lliis  Ixinil.  in  a  nniiil.n  nl'  llif  (  lii|i|ir\va  liilii'.  \\  litre  a  liiiiilef 


laiiieil  lalia  \\'ai|ilik.  Iia>i  liiiirle'  ii  r!ii!<lii'ii   l>v  a 


■illLle  wile,  all    nl'  wlinin    'jTeW  li|i  lo 


lie    aillll;-.        i'liis    il|i]ieals    [,,   luilieale    \\!ial    |Mililieal    i  rniii'lili-^ls    lia\e   niiiti  iiili  i|    liiV. 

llial    alilllliialiee   nl'  IiiimI    is   a.  reeii;;lii/.illile    |>|'iiiei|>le    ill    pii|illlalii  >ll.      Aiul    litis    Did.  (if 

wliieli  nllier  less  |iniiiiiiuiU  <'NaiM|iles  are  kiiiiwii.  unes  I'ar  lu  leaeli  IIS  thai  the  e\|iiisiire>< 

ami  .siilli  rinjis  nl"  ilic  iiircst  cnii'^liiule  sn  many  ek'ineiilary  causes  In  repri'ss  |ir(iiliiili\c- 

liess. 

I'l'iiiales  in   iiailnriliuii 


'I'liesi-  cNiiiis.ires  ilennte  (lie  Iriie  call^'■  nl'  llie  r.'ciiiieral i\ e  )iu\vcr  nl'  ilie  Indian 
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111  siirinc.--s  III'  ihe  lllilian    ^kin  lia<  hecn  nl'len  Imliceil 


.Mr.  \  an  Aiii- 


lin-e  has  ilirnteil  iitleiiliiin  tn  ii  iniiriisiii|iical  «'\ainiiiatinii  nl'  ihe  hiiniaii  skin,  lu 
tlel(  riiiiiic  lis  iiliysiiilii'iical  nruani/alinii ;  liul  nnlil  snnutJiin^  nl' lliis  jviml  shall  he  ilnne, 
il  will  lio  (lillieiill  In  sjii  aU  wiili  aienraey  nn  the  siiliicet.  'I'lierc  is  a  snllness  in  the 
ti'Ntiirc  nl'  the  .-l\in  nl'  an  Indian's  liaml  which  a|i|ieai's  pcculiiir.  The  jmres  ajipear  lo 
be  smaller  than  in  Kiiin[ican  races.  'I'hey  ilu  iml  cmkIc  a  miuss  or  ahiimlant  matter 
I'rom  the  skin,  hut  one  nl'  a  |iecn!iar  |inn;:ciicy.  Tlie  pures  of  the  lace  freely  cniilrihiitL' 
In  a  111  aiil.  while   the   hair  nl'  tiie  head  is  cuarse.  straiiihl.  Iilack.  and  i|iiile  [irnl'ii.-e. 

Littli-  is  kiinwii  nil  lhe~e  siilijccls.  which  hears  the  stainii  nl'  science — atleiitina 
has  hceii  chicliy  iK'stnwed  nn  liie  Indian  crania.  |)r.  Sainnel  (Jeiiri;e  .^inl■tllll  cnllected 
and  e.\aiiiiiicd  nviT  Huir  hiiiidicd  skulls  of  varimis  Indian  Irilies.  which  he  has 
tlescrihcd  in  his  elahnrate  wnrk  nn  this  suhjeet.'  The  delail.s  of  this  e.xaininatinn  evince 
tt  do^M'co  (if  research  that  has  iint  liceii  e(|tiallcd.  One  nfthe  p'lieric  ciincliisiniis  drawn 
is.  that,  with  the  e,\ccjitl(in  nl'  the  lvsi|niiiiaii\'.  the  Indians  nl'  .America  cnnslitiile  a 
liecnliar  cranial  type.  The  el(iii;;aled  crania  nl'  the  ancient  Peruvians.  I'lom  the  .se|iiil- 
clires  nl'  .\tacaiiia,  and.  indeed,  the  entire  llal-head  trilies  nl"  the  cniilimnt.  have  Ix't-ii 
snl'jrctcd  tci  aiimeasiiniiieiit.  hy  whlcii  the  ile|iressed  I'acid  an.Lile  is  slinwn  imt  In  alli'ct 
the  Intellcctnal  capacity  nf  the  individual  at  all. 

A  di-linctluii  is  Infrndnced  lietweeii  the  cranial  imlicia  nl'  the  semi-civilized  and 
harliamiis  Irilics.  The  tlieniy  nl'  liiis  classllicatlnii  is,  nn  the  wliiile,  less  .satisfactory 
lu  nnr  appn  hcnsinn   than   the  other  deductions.     It  is  .shown,  for  instance,  tliat  the 
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liii'iiil  aii;:l<>  iiml  intcninl  cainicity  nf  siiiiii>  ni'  llic  l):irli:u'iiii>  liil>'>i.l'  Nuilli  Aiiii'i'iiM, 
ill  till- ( Hiio  MillfV.  iirc  -ii|Mri(>r.  in  n  inaikcil  ilc.'rci'.  In  iIid-i-  nl'iln'  A/lrci  iiinl  'rnlli-i-', 

Iliul    I'clllX  iillis.    wliii    Wire    llic    llllllinr-i   of    till'    ll|ii>|    ci'li'liliili  i|    IMollllllK'lll-    nfiil'l     ill 

Aiiicricii.  'I'liiit  tlif  t'lli'il  (if  iirt.i  iiiul  Icttt'i'^i  will  Ih-  iin|iri'N>i'il  on  ilic  ihiIwmi'iI  Hhiim  nl" 
till'  craiiiii.  rmiiinl.  it  wmilil  Hcriii.  In'  (Icnicil.  il"  wr  liml  iin  uilni'  cxamiili'  licltiic  ii-< 
lliaii  till'  lioil-likc  (Inik  .^kiill  (o  ri'i'.r  in. 

liiil  llii  ii'  i>i  i|atiL'"r.  ill  cnii.'^iilrriir/  llic  ciaiiia  ul"  iiii|c  tri'ii"^.  like  lliu«r  iiiulrr  (li>- 
niv>ioii.  will)  hi'\rr.  ill  I'ai'l.  Iiai)  aiiv  |iiiiiiliii'.:.  |MMlr\.  or  >laliiai\  Iwnrlli  ||jc  iiaiiii'  nl' 
it).  iVniii  a|i|il\  ill' ("'  /i/'/ii;'/ cniit'liisiniis.  wliirli  arc  iiillicr.  al'lrr  all.  iilirrimln'iiral  than 
|iliilnsii|i|iii'al.  'i'lic  wlmlc  ciU'cl.  |ili_\>in|nvnca|  ami  iiii'iital.  nl"  -niii-cix  ili/alinii  uii  llic 
Tiillci'  anil  A/tec  iiiiml.  \va^  imt  nj"  Imi'-' iliiralinii ;  wliili-  llic  inlliicinc-  oj'  a  Imrrid  ami 
fi'iicl  M>tciii  nl"  san.'-'iiiiiaiv  aii>l  iiii'xuralilc  .•.aciiliiT.  niii-l  li"  ailnwcij  In  lia\r  (i|icr;ilril 
as  a  |icr|)c|iial  cnuiilcrpDi-.c  In  iraiiiiii  aiiiclinraliniis. 

in  IsM'.  I  nM|nc,«|(  i|  |)r.  MnrinM  In  rc-i'\amiiic  lii-<  cntlcctinn  nl"  crania  in  tlic 
Aivulriiiy  nl'  Xaliiral  Science  al   l'liila'lc!|iliia.  anil  nliiaiiic(|   tiic  ]icriiii»inn  nf  ('a|ilaiii 

Cliailc-;  \Vilkc«i,  I'.  S.  .\..  In  lliruaril  In  lliin.  I'nl'  ihc  like  |ill|-|in>c.  llic  >kllii-i  (lc|in-ilc(| 
in  the  Naliniial  In-liliilc  at  Wa^iiiiijlnii.  wliicli  Icni  liccn  nlilaiiic(|  mi  the  l'A|ilnfiiiu' 
l'!\|M'iiiiiiin  ill  llic  Snntli  innl  Pacific  Ocean-- — anil  iiarlicnlai'ly  on  tlic  cna>l-i  nl'  ()rc'j;nii. 
Dr.  .Mnilnii  iliil  lint  live  In  cniiiiilctc.  ciilii'dy.  llii-i  |)a|icr;  lint  lie  '/avc  a  ri'^inm  nj'  ||ic 
liliy:^in!o!iictil  Jaclx.  roiillin;.;  rrnin  liis  im|iiir\  into  tlic  pliysical  traits  nf  the  Inuiaiis  nl' 
.\iMcrica.  wliirli  i-;  at  niice  ckilinratc  ami  sali--l'iclnry. 

'I'lic  >laliirc.  llic  cninplcxinn.  llic  liair.  c_\c-.  aii'l  nlhcr  traits,  that  'Jn  In  make  lip 
|iliy>ical  cliaiacter.  leail  liiiii  tn  cniisidcr  llicin  as  sni  i/.  ni  rix  ;  aial  lic(|m)lc>  llic  |in|ailar 
aikiiic  llial  •■  \vlinc\('r  has  m'cii  one  ol'  llic  Irilies.  lias  seen  all."  lie  lixcs  ihc  avcra'jc 
I'ai  ial  aiiiilc  nl'  the  Imlians  at  T-V.  whirli  i>  ji\c  ilcLiiecs  licinw  thai  nl"  the  l!iiiii|ieaii 
race. 

Tlic  cranial  ilciliictiniis.  I'mm  Imtli  tlic  nld  ami  new  skiilN.  were  almie  iiirnnipli  Ic.  f 
rciinc.sli'd  ,Mr.  .Inlin  I'liillips.  wlm  had  hccii  his  aid  in  all  the  incchanical  I'xainiiiatioiis, 

ti)    lV-C.\ainilU'    tlie    wlinlc    cnllcclinll.    nil    the   exact    ])linci|i|es    adnplcd    liy    Dr.   ^Inrlnll, 

with  a  \ie\v  In  arraii'.ic  lliciii,  a,-rccalily  to  niv  cla-^^ilicatinii.  iiiln  eiilar-cd  raiuily 
circles,  or  ;;rniins.  IicIiil;   Ihc  .■•aiiic  I  had   adniilcd  in  the  cxaniinatinn  nl'  the  laicuiiaucs. 
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The  cliaracler  and  i-mall  animinl  nl'  pcr.-piialilc  mailer  exuded  rrniii  the  pores  of  tlic 
Indian  skin,  have  liccn  adverted  tn.  while  llic  liair  nl'  the  head.  Iieiii,ii'  tlic  product  nl" 
dillercnt  t"iimlinns.  is  nhserxccl  to  he  ample. 

Ill  ISVJ,  at  my  siiiriicstion.  Peter  A.  I'rnwnc.  i'sip.  nl'  I'liiladclphia.  instituted  a  sciics 
nl'  iiiicrnscnpical  exaininatinns  on  this  particular  siilijccl.  in  cnniu'ctiiai  with  the  pile 
nl'  nlhcr  races  nl"  men.  He  tiaind.  in  the  cxaniinatinn  nl"  \ariniis  s|Mcimciis  nl'  Indian 
liair.  I'rnin  tiihcs  >itiiaUd  in  all  the  latitude,-.  Irniii  the  (iiilf  nl'  ,^I^•^il■n  In  St.  .\nlhnii_\"s 
Falls,  that  there  was  a  sin.i^nlar  a;.;reenienl    in  all   llie  riill-hlnndcd  s|iccimeiis.  in  the 
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lilirc  or  filiiill  of  llii'   liiiliiin  liuir.  wliicli  wan  IoiiimI   to  lie  r\liiiili-icMl ;    while  in  llif 

Aii'jIii-.Sivoii  ii  i^<  o\iil.  iiidI  in   llic  Articiiii   riici'  r iitiiciillv    i'lli|ilii'iii.     'I'lii*  itKiilt. 

|ii'iii|iii'iii'j.  ill  liii'ir  onii-i'.  !>traiulil.  ciiili'il,  aiiil  li'lli'd  or  woollv  liair,  iiiiinittfij  ol'  iiioiji- 
liiMliiiii^.   I'l'Diii   till'   iiilci'iiiiMiiic  i>r  till'   tln'i'f   I'acc.x.      Mr.    Minwiii'   lirlicM'x   tlnit    tlii< 

llltiiliruiltioil     i>     i<i)     )'iilll|ili'lt'!v    i'M|i;ll>ii'     III'    ll|l|ll'lM'ialiiiM.    liniiil'    tin-     illllllclirr    nl'    tlir 

iiiii'jiiilii'i'.  !\->  til  ilciintr  wiili  i'i'i'taiiil\ .  till'  |ii'i' <'ciit:i'.'i' III'  Ii|<mii|  III' till'  inili\iiluai  iimU'r 
cxaiiiinalinii.  ami  lir  iiM>  |ir<i|H)si'i|  a  •  lii^-iru'atinii.  mimI  iiivi'iili'ij  a  ^\-ll'lll  ol'  Irini''.  Ii> 
(K'liolf  llii»  |ii'i' fi'iitavi".  raii'.:iii'j:   riniii   iiiir-tiiiiilli  to  iiin'-~i\li'i'iilii.'      Witlmiit  a  ninl'iil 

rXaillilluliiill    III'   till'    t■S|l('l'illl^ll(^'.   wllirll     I    I'nlllil    I|m|.  nt     tlu'    IiiiiIIIi'MI.   llllili'ltaki'.    ihiK 

pi'lii'iiiili'  !i|i|ii'Mi'('<l  to  nil'  to  |iartai\('  of  llii'  nature  of  a  n  lineineiit  on  the  actnikl 
|iiieiiiiiiii'iia.  Tlie  olhi'i'  iiiii'riiM'i'(i|iii'al  oli><i'r\alions.  with  tiie  iliai^rain^.  are  ;:i\i'n  in 
the  tiiiril  \olniiie.  |i.  .'17-.  '1'\h-\  aiixanee  mir  know  leii'ji'  on  the  .'•iiiiieet  of  the  Iniliaii 
hair,  aiiij  ii>  varinU"  riiriii-.  >lriii'lMri'.''ani|  ii'iinniiiv.  |i  is  roiii'lii'<ivel\  .«lio\\ii.  ih.il 
ri'oiii  il^  iiii'i  liiinir;il  oi'Maiii/MtiiMi.  tiie  liiiliaii  hair,  in  its  niiini\i'il  eiinilitinn.  inii>l  he 
lank  ami  >tiai;jhl  ;  ail  the  linees,  ii|ieraiiii;^  mi  it^  lilne.  Iieiii'/  ealeiilaleil  to  kie|(  il  .-u ; 
while  ii\   tiie  law.s  of  iifjaiii/aliun.  tlie  oNoiilal  ."halt  of  hair  iiiii>l  eiirl.  a>'   in   the  I'inro- 
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tiieal  eili|iiii.il  iiuinI  twi-t.  a-i  in  the  .M'rieaii.  Mr.  ISvowne 
ai'i'iiiii|ianies  iIh'm'  uli-erv  atiuiis  wiili  lull  iliMjiaiii-.  Iml  with  im  tlieors.  I'^o  I'ar  as  the 
h.iir   i>  a  le-t.  tliey  eli'arl\   |iiiiiit  to  tliiee  .■<ii|ierini|iieeil  rai'e.'<  ol'  inaii. 

It  i>  e\  iileiit.  that  il'  .Mr.   Ihiiw  lie's   .''I'hednle  ol'  ileihletiolis.  nmler    tiie    jiower  ol'  llie 
niii'ro<i'o|ie.  Im'  liiiinileil  mi  iii>t  |iriiii'i|i|es.  ami   if  that  power  rmiM  he  earrieii  to  a  ^nlli- 

cieiitiv   lliull   |Miillt.  an  eijlial   illterillisllire  nj'  tlie   |ilire  white.  |iin'e    lilaek.  ami    |iure    leil 

rail'.'-,  wiiiilil  \imlieati'  ilMJIin  lecmiiii/.aMe  iiiatlieiiialieal  Inrni.'^.  Ii  hiiinan  |i>\  i'liiilii;:y 
ean  lie  allirineil  to  earr_\  tiu'  |irinri|i|i's  of  its  elieiiiical  oruani/alioii  in  enlnr.  a<  well 
a^  I'orin.  as  the.'<e  e\|ierinieiits  a|i|iear  to  iiiilleale.  tile  .■^lale  III' .'-hailes,  I'loni  eaeh  |ii'iinaiy 
stanilaril  jioint.  emilii   al^o   Ih'  iIi  iioteil    In    iiiii'ro-eiiiiiiea!  resranhe.-^.      We  .shoiiM  thus. 
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alile   to   reai'li.    willimit    liiiiejiiiiz    in    the   iiilliieiiee  nl'   climate    al   all.   tii 


various  olive,  U'llow.  ml.  hniwii.  aiiiiier.  ami  hlailv-skiniieil  races  nl'  inaii,  h\-  mere 
color.  \Vliate\er  he  tlie  liioilc  of  iiioiil'  ailopteil  hy  lihilosii|i|iers  ami  physiologists,  it 
is  ^'eiierallv  ailiiiilteil  witli  Ihilliiii.  tii!it  all  varieties  propaL:ale  w  illi  each  other,  tliii.'* 
\  inilicaliiiL:  the  ;:ieal  ami  iiiiallii  alile  law  of  species.  In  the  only  two  passages  where 
the  sai'i'eil  oracles  .-peak  ol'  I  haii;:i-  proihiceil  in  tlie'i./n;-  (if  the  hnmaii  raee  —  tlie\ 
altrilillte  the  change  to  he  illle  to  cliiiiale.       (SiiiiL'  ol'  Solomon,  i.  o-li). 


The  epiilermis  of  the    Ih'il    .Mail  ol'  .\iiierica.  has  heeii  proiioniiced  h_\    i)r.  .Mort 


mi  to 


he  ciiiiiammi-cojmi'd.  'I'lii.s  may  he  c.i;i>ii|eieil  determinate  respectinj:  the  trihesol'lhi' 
mirlheni  and  midille  latitudes.  In  ijie  i^hunU  of  the  ('aiiMHiin  iiroups.  ami  in  (iiiiaiia, 
IJra/il.  ami  (  alilln  iiia.  the  tiiideii.y  in  a  darker  tint  wa-  imliced  at  the  earliest  iteriixl.'*. 


'  'I'lii-  »v-li  111  li'T.  ii'ri  juirii'iit  tu  islill.il  ili-iiiiii|..ii-  lii'twrii  till'  iiulimii  liaviii);  ciirlril  liiiir.  Ifv  it  llic  li.nr 
of  llic  liiiiiiiiii.  ll:ili;iii,  IJM',  .''lilt.  Friiiiliiiiaii,  lirilmi,  ll'illainlir,  ('ir(:i.-.»iaii.  ami  Tuik,  wuM  In-  llic  huiin; 
ill  il.'-  )icii|iKlrir:iI  :iii<l  i>li_\>iiil>i):ii'!il  i|uulilii.'!4 
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(iml  tliif*  ili?*liiiilii>ii  i.x  iilliniiiMl  liv  tin-  liiti'^"!  nhfii'ivcrs  ol"  tin'  incsi'iit  il;i\, '  |)i\  I'irk- 
criii^r.  wlio  ii(>t'oih|miii<'il  the  I'liitcil  States'  K\|iliiriii^  Kxpciliiiun.  it  riiiililiil  tn  i|iiiiti> 
I'l'iiiii  |i)i'?«iiial  )il>,>i«'i'vntiiiii.'  Ill*  i^tiitt'M  \i\h  opinioii,  tliat  tlic  lriiliiin>i  n|'  Snitlicni 
Culiliiniiii  ami  ol'  tlu>  West  linlics.  arc  of  Malay  ori'.nii,  |i|>.  II'J.  III.  lit-  Mii;;'.'*"t'* 
that  tiu'  ('li('ri>kr('-<  ami  ('lii|i|M'\vas  aic  .Malays.  Tlic  scarcii  after  unity  nl' li'atnri'^*  ami 
|)liyMi<'al  I'oii.xtiliitiiiii.  Iia>*.  ]i)>rlia|is,  ton  iniicli  uitlitlrawii  atti'iitinii  iVniii  the  iiii|iiii'taiir«> 
di'  iiiiiuitia>  (if  trilial  ililliTciiccs.  A  lighter  ^•llall<■  tliaii  chiiiht  nr  ('iMiiaimni  nilur  wan 
|io|iiilaily  alliniicd  Ity  early  l'"iviicli  writcis  nn  ••xixtiiijr  in  a  iM-dplcnilU'il  illaiu'.x  Harliii.-*, 
ill  tlic  iiiirtli-\vi'-*t  :  liiit  till"  ()lififrvatii»i\  liiif  (lri>|>|M'i|  withdiit  liein/  rcvivcil  liy  |iiiyni(i- 
lii;;i('al  or  ftlimi|ni;ic,il  writers.  A  .ximilar  <ili>ervaticni  wa.'*  iiiade.  at  an  early  ilay, 
reflHH'tiiiir  llie  well-known  trilM'  of  (lie  Meiionionies  iif  WiwiiiiHin,  (d"  whom,  an  they 
Htill  I'NJHt.  it  may  ho  naid  that  they  are  of  the  li^ditent  einimmon  tyjie. 

nine  eye.s  and  linht  hair  only  a|i|iear.  hi  far  a.<<  our  persomil  oliservation  extendi,  in 
the  intermixed  races,  wiicri-  the  aliori;rinal  hlood  \h  t\n  liiiir-twelfth.s  to  the  AiiiriiHSaxoii 
or  Celtic  iiareiitav'c ;  (ui<l  at  thi.s  {loiiit  the  C(doi'  and  lineanieiils  are  often  entirely 
Ktii'o|H'aii. 

Dr.  Samiii'l  Korit-y.  late  editia-  of  the  .\mrricaii  .loiirnal  of  .Medicine  and  the  Ciillate- 
ral  S'ieiices.  in  his  treatise  mi  the  Natural  !li-*tory  of  the  American  Indians,  advances 
.some  \  iews  res|iecliiiL:  the  characteristic  Icatiircs  of  the  race,  which  tend  to  show  that 
they  are  l>y  no  means  i.sohited  in  character  and  radically  dilVereiit  from  the  old  stocks 
of  the  lininan  family.'  Il(>  alllrms  the  contrary,  and  maintains  his  views  with  iniicli 
iiiL'ennity  and  force  ;  rei;ardinir  the  Indians  as  a  derivativt'  people.  Few  men  have 
Ih'cii  ,so  well  capa<'itated  to  oh.serve  the  facts  which  arc  hroiiiiht  into  di.scnssion.  and  he 
|)ossessed  a  clear  discrimination,  intellectual  eiieiyy  and  power  of  ohservatioii.  nnited  to 
dauntless  as.sidiiity.  which  impart  the  hijjiiest  viiliie  to  his  iiivcstii;atioiis.< 


'  I'riulmrJ'n  Nut.  Mist,  nf  .Mnn,  liooJiin,  1H41.    llumiltuu's  .Nat.  lli>t   ut  (!,.■  Iliiinun  Spceios :  Klin.,  1S4S. 

'  I'ickiriiig's  lliuv.s  i)f  Men:   Lciiulini,  Is.M.  '  ,\iii.  lllli.  Hip. 

'  |)r.  I^.iiiiui'l  I'nrny  was  :i  ti:ili\r  c.f  l'iiin>vKi\iiiii  ;  nf  (lirniim  il'-ci-iif.  Ho  ri'ii'ivfl  i  tlioniii;;li  |-;ii;,'li.Hh 
iiml  (■ia«.«ir!ii  (Mliiruliiui,  ti)  wliicli  lir  niMwl  n  liiinwIt'dL'o  »(  llic  (l('riii:in  iiiiil  I'rpni'li  lanf;iiaj;i>.  He  afterwards 
(.'railiialcil  lit  tin'  I'liivcrsity  uf  IViiiisNivuilia  with  liij.'li  npiitalhiii,  anil  w.h  a|i|)ninti'ii  an  n.^.^istant  siirj.'i'iiri  in 
tlic  Initcil  Stat<>'  .\riny,  wliii  li  liriMi;,'lit  liini  int'i  cimlaft  with  tlir  alidriginal  tribes,  llo  wa.s  two  years  in  tlio 
lielil.  utteiiiling  the  emigrating  tribes  west  from  Kloriila  ami  Alabama;  uml  lie  wa.i  eniplnyetl  several  years  at 
Wasliiniitmi  in  ednipilinir,  from  tlie  pnblie  nreliives.  llic  materials  fur  liis  clabnrato  work  on  eliniato. 

In  |s|l,  liu  began  tin'  praetiec  of  medicine  in  .New  York,  ami  eommonced  tlic  pnblicalion  of  tlie  American 
Medical  .Idurnal,  cjiic  (if  llie  lir>t  periodicals  of  its  kind  in  .Vmeriea.  His  intellectual  labors  were  incredible: 
lie  wrote  one-lialf  of  lacli  nunilur,  and  nearly  all  tbc  reviews,  ancl  diiriiiL'  this  lime  al-o  prep.ircd  an  elaborate 
work  on  "  Vital  Statistics."  Tlio  Hcvelopment  of  Man's  l-'aeiilties,  ami  ibo  Laws  of  bis  Mortality  and  lii'pro- 
dnclion,  viewed  in  their  relations  to  Hygiology,  or  State  Meilicinc,  remains  unpublished.  His  inlen.se  labors 
at  last  produced  epileptic  fits,  of  which  he  died,  .November  Mh,  IS  1 1.  The  Medical  I'rofessoni  creeled  a  mouu- 
incnt  lo  his  memory  in  (irecnwooj  (Vmetery. 

l»i,  1V._|.3 
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li.      ("ON  S  1 1)  i:  HAT  IONS     ON     T  H  K     I)  I  ST  I  N  (' T  1  V  K     CHARAC- 
T  K  H  1  S  T  I  ('  S  OF  T  II  K  A  M  K  HI  ('  A  N   ADO  11 1  G  I  N  A  I.  T  I{  I  li  E  S. 

«Y     DH.     SAM!    i:i,     KOUUKY,     M.i).,    A.M. 
tATE  or  Ntw  yonii.     tiiiTon  or  the  amkuhan  mkhhai.  .?ih  knai..     aitiiuii  uv  the  ci.im\toi.ooy  iir  hie  i  sited 

STATES.    VITAL    STATISTUS,    JWC. 

PiiKi-iMiXAKY  to  the  considomtion  of  clio  distinctive  charactoristios  of  our  nl)origiiics, 
more  e.xpecialiy  a.s  it  is  important  to  have,  in  every  r<eienti(ic  inqniiy,  a  clear  idea  of 
all  the  terms  employed,  it  may  Ik  well  to  state  that  by  the  term  fpcvk-s  in  natural 
hi.storv,  is  imder.xtood  a  collection  of  individuals,  whether  plants  or  animals,  which  so 
rcseml)le  one  another,  that  all  the  dillerenci's  among  them  may  find  an  explanation  in 
the  known  operation  of  physical  cnn.^es;  but  if  two  races  are  distinguished  by  some 
characteristic  peculiarity  of  organization  not  explicable  on  the  ground  that  it  was  lost 
by  the  one  or  acrpiired  by  the  other  through  any  known  operation  of  physical  causes, 
we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  they  have  not  descended  from  the  same  original 
stock.  Hence,  vurUllcs  in  natural  history  are  distinguished  IVom  spccicfi  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  mere  deviation  from  the  characters  of  the  parent  stock;  but  to  determine 
whether  trii)es  characterized  by  certain  diversitie.'*.  constitute  in  reality  distinct  sjiccie.s, 
or  merely  varieties  of  the  same  sj)ecies,  is  often  a  ([uestion  involving  much  doubt  —  a 
do.ibt  which  can,  however,  be  generally  removed  by  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
great  laws  of  organization. 

Species  is  defined  by  liullbn, — '-a  succession  of  similar  individual.*,  ■which  reproduce 
each  other."  By  Cuvier — "'the  union  of  individuals  descended  from  each  other,  or  from 
common  parents,  and  of  those  who  resemble  them  as  much  as  they  resemble  each 
other."  lie  adds  —  "the  apparent  diflerencc  of  the  races  of  our  domestic  species  arc 
stronger  than  those  of  an^-  species  of  the  same  gemis.  *  *  '■''■  The  fact  of  the  succesoion, 
therefore,  and  of  the  nnifitoiif  tutcccfinion,  constitutes  alone  the  lail/i/  of  the  spccioi." 

As  regards  the  physical  characteristics  ol'  the  American  alwrigincs,  Dr.  Morton 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  :  — 

'■Thus  it  is  ihat  the  American  Indian,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent 
to  the  northern  limit  of  his  range,  is  the  same  exterior  man.  With  .somewhat  variable 
stature  and  comjilexion,  liis  distinctive  features,  though  variously  modified,  are  never 
ed'aced ;  and  he  stau''  ■  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  identified  at  a  glance  in 
every  locality,  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  even  his  desiccated 
remains,  which  have  withstood  the  destroying  hand  of  time,  preserve  the  primeval 
typo  of  his  race,  excepting  only  when  art  has  interpo.sod  to  prevent  it." 

From  this,  and  other  considerations,  all  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  detail,  Dr.  M. 
arrives  at  the  final  conclusion  —  that  there  are  no  direct  or  obvious  links  between  the 
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people  of  the  old  world  and  those  of  tiie  new.  TJiit  notwithstanding  the  hitrh  authority 
of  Or.  ^Forton  upon  this  sulijert,  we  sliiill  attempt  to  .-'how,  ami,  as  we  conecive,  success- 
fully, the  utter  fallacy  of  this  inference. 

In  surveying'  tiie  jilohe,  in  reference  to  the  diflerent  appearances  of  mankind,  the 
most  extraordinary  diversities  are,  indeed,  ap])arent  to  the  most  superficial  ohscrver. 
The  I'ataii'onian  and  f'allV(\  c()m[)ared  with  the  Lai)lander  and  Esi|uiniaM\.  are  real 
giants,  the  stature  of  the  latti'r  heinj;'  jicneralK'  two  feet  less  than  tiiat  of  tiie  former. 
AVIiat  a  strikinu'  contrast  does  the  coarse  skin  and  prreasy  hlackness  of  the  African 
present  to  the  delicate  ciitiile  and  the  exquisite  rose  and  lil}'  that  beautifies  the  laco  of 
the  f  icorgian !  Compare  the  head  of  the  (Jaucasian,  having  those  proportions  which 
we  so  much  admire  in  Cirecian  sculpture,  with  the  tlat  skull  of  the  Cari!),  or  that  of  tiio 
Negro,  with  its  low  retreating  forehead,  and  advancing  jaws !  (Jr  behold  in  one  the 
full  development  of  intellectual  power,  as  displayed  in  arts,  science,  and  literal ui<'  — 
and  in  the  other,  a  mere  instinctive  existence!  Hence  arises  the  ((ucstiou  —  Have  all 
these  diverse  races  descended  from  a  singli'  stock?  Or,  on  the  other  hand —  Have  the 
diflerent  races  of  mankind,  from  tlie  beginning  of  their  existence,  dill'ered  from  one 
another  in  tiieir  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  nature?  This  iiupiiry  opens  to  our 
view  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  investigation ;  and  although  the  extreme  diversi- 
ties of  mankind  just  adverted  to  would  seem,  at  first  view,  to  forljid  the  supposition 
of  a  eommoii  origin,  yet  we  find  tliem  all  ninning  into  one  another  by  such  nice  and 
imperceptible  gradations,  not  only  in  contiguous  countries,  but  among  the  same  people, 
as  to  render  it  often  im])iacticable,  independent  of  the  individual's  locality,  to  determine 
to  what  family  of  the  human  race  he  lielongs.  Hence  we  surely  do  not  despair  of 
disproving  Dr.  Morton's  deduction,  that  our  Indian  •stands  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
inaiikind.' 

Ill  order  to  present  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject,  we  shall  now  endeavor  to 
pi)int  out  the  most  important  diversities  by  which  the  iiuman  family  is  distinguished, 
a.s  we  find  them  separated  into  dill'ereiit  races,  and  to  determine,  in  connection  with 
the  main  object  of  this  iiupiiry,  and  as  tending  to  elucidate  it,  whether  these  races 
are  merely  varieties  of  one,  or  eonstitutc  distinct  species. 

In  the  general  classification  of  mankind,  we  find  that  nearly  every  author  has 
some  peculiar  views.  Tims,  while  Cuvier  makes  the  distinction  of  three  races,  Malte 
Criin  has  no  less  than  sixteen.  As  the  division  of  Blumenbach.  cnnsisting  of  five 
A'arieties,  viz..  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  American,  Ethiopian,  and  Malay,  is  the  one 
most  generally  adopted,  it  may  be  well  to  present  here  their  general  ilistinguishing 
characters.  Among  the  principal  characteristics,  those  of  the  skull  are  most  striking 
and  distinguishing.  It  is  on  the  eonliguration  of  the  bones  of  the  head  that  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  eountenance  I'hiefly  depends.  Although,  as  previously  remarked,  the 
various  families  of  man  run  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  gradations,  yet,  in  the 
typical  examples  of  these  five  primary  divisions,  a  very  marked  difl'erence  is  ob.servable. 
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(I.)  In  the  Coiiranlaii  race,  the  head  is  more  globuhir  than  in  the  other  varieties, 
And  the  loreheail  is  more  exi)andeil.  The  lace  has  an  oval  shape,  nearly  on  a  jjlune 
with  tiie  forehead  and  eiieeiv-liones,  which  hist  project  neitiier  hiterally  nor  tiirwanls.  as 
in  otlier  races;  nor  does  the  ujiper  jaw-hone,  wliich  has  a  perpendicular  ihredion.  to 
which  the  lower  jaw  corresponds.  j;ive  a  projectinj;  position  to  the  front  teeth,  as  in  the 
other  varieties.  The  chin  is  full  and  rounded.  This  variety  is  ti/i>i<(il/i/  characterized 
by  a  white  skin;  hut  we  will  show  that  it  is  su.sceptihle  of  evi'ry  tint,  and  that  it  is. 
in  some  nations,  almost  blaek  —  and  the  e\es  and  hair  are  variable,  the  former  Ix'injr 
mostly  blue,  and  the  latter  yellow  or  brown,  and  llowing.  It  is  the  nations  with  this 
cranial  formation  that  have  attained  the  hij;hest  decree  of  civilization,  and  have  gene- 
rally ruled  over  the  others;  (U-  rather,  as  we  woulil  show  more  fully,  ditl  si>aee  allow, 
it  is  among  tlie.se  nations  that  the  pro,u,re-<s  of  civilization,  and  the  development  of  tiie 
anterior  portion  of  the  l)rain,  each  e.\ercisin,i:  on  the  other  a  nnitnal  inlinence,  have 
gone  hand  in  hand.  Of  this  variety  (.if  the  human  race,  the  eliief  families  are  the 
Caucasians  proper,  tlu'  (iernKuiie  branch,  the  Celtic,  the  Araliian,  the  Libyan,  the 
Nilotic,  anil  tlu'  Jiindoslanee. 

(2.)  In  the  Miiiiij'>/i<iii  variety,  the  head,  iusteail  ol'  IxMUg  globular,  is  nearly  sr|uare. 
The  cheek-bones  project  from  under  the  nuddle  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  and  turn 
backward  in  a  remarkable  outward  pnijeetion  of  the  zygonni.  The  orliits  are  large  anil 
deep,  the  e\es  ol)li((ue,  and  the  n[iper  i)art  of  the  face  exceedingly  Hat;  the  no.se,  the 
nasal  bone.s  and  even  tiie  space  intermediate  to  the  eyebrows,  being  nearly  on  the  same 
plane  with  tlie  eheek-boni's.  The  color  (jf  this  variety  is  olive  or  yellowish-brown,  and 
the  hair  is  blackish  and  scanty.  This  variety  of  the  hunuin  family  has  formed  vast 
empires  in  China  and  Japan,  but  its  eivili/ation  has  been  long  stationary.  It  bus 
spread  over  tiie  whole  of  central  and  northern  .\sia.  being  lost  among  tiie  Anu'ricini 
])olar  race,  the  Ks(iuimau.\.  (jn  the  one  hand,  and  the  Caucasimi  Tartars  on  the  other. 
Extending  to  the  Eastern  Ucean,  it  comprehends  the  Jajianese,  the  Coreans.  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  Siberians.  On  the  .south,  its  limits  .'<eein  to  be  bounded  by  the  (langes; 
while  in  the  Eastern  IVninsula  it  is  only  in  ilie  lower  castes  that  the  iMongolian  leaturcs 
predominate  over  tiie  Indo-Cancasian. 

(.'5.)  The  L'lhinjiidH  varietv,  which  recedes  the  furthest  from  the  Caucasian,  |)re- 
sents  a  narrow  and  elongated  skull ;  the  temi)oral  nniscles,  which  are  very  large  and 
powerful,  rising  very  liiijh  on  the  parietal  liones,  thus  giving  the  iilea  of  latend  com- 
pression. The  forehead  is  low  and  Kitreating.  The  cheek-bones  and  the  upper  jaw 
project  forward,  and  the  alveolar  ridge  and  the  teeth  take  a  similar  position.  The  nose 
is  thick,  being  almost  blended  with  tlie  cheeks  :  the  mouth  is  prominent,  and  the  lips 
thick;  the  chin  narrow  and  retracted.  The  color  varies  from  a  deep  tawny  to  a 
pcrlect  jet;  and  the  hair  is  black,  frizzled,  and  woolly.  In  disposition,  the  Negro  is 
joyous,  tlexible,  and  indolent.  The  whole  of  the  African  continent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the   i)arts  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Groat  Ue.scrt,  is   overspread    by  the 
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(lini'rciit  branches  of  this  t^pc.  Besides  whieli,  tiiey  arc  fouiid  in  New  Holland.  New 
(iiiinea.  tiie  Mohiccas,  and  other  islands.  It  is  not  true,  as  is  remarked  ])y  M.  Cnvier 
and  otliers,  that  the  people  comprising  this  race  have  always  renniined  in  a  state  of 
Ijarharisni.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  facts  might  be  adduced,  showing  that  main- 
Negro  trilx?s  havi-  made  considerable  advances  in  civilization,  and  that  in  proportion 
to  this  improvement  do  they  approximate  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  ("ancasiau. 
l"'or  instance,  in  tia;  ancient  kingdom  of  JJambarra,  of  which  Tind)uctoo  is  tiie  capital, 
civilization  was  comparatively  far  advanced  at  a  time  when  the  Ihitons,  as  dcscrilR-d 
by  Julius  C'a'sar,  were  smeared  over  with  paint,  and  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  ln'asts. 

These  three  varieties  constitute  the  leading  types  of  mankind,  tlie  Malay  and 
American  being  no  mori-  than  mei-e  intervening  shades. 

(1.)  In  the  .]fii/ii;/(iii  variety,  the  ibrcheatl  is  more  expanded  than  in  the  AiVican  ; 
the  jaws  are  less  prominent,  and  the  nose  more  distinct.  The  color  is  blackish-brown 
or  mahogany;  the  hair  is  long,  coarse,  and  curly,  and  the  eyelids  are  drawn  ol)li(|ui'iy 
upwards  at  the  outer  angles.  Active  and  ingenious,  this  variety  ])ossesses  all  tiie 
hal)its  of  a  migratory,  predacious,  and  maritime  ])eoi)le.  They  are  found  in  Malacca, 
Sumatra,  the  inmuncrable  islands  of  the  Indian  Arehii)elago  and  the  great  Pacilie 
Ocean,  from  .Madagascar  to  Kaster  Island. 

(•").)  Tiie  Aiiuririiii  variety,  which,  as  it  constitutes  the  special  object  of  tiiis 
pa]ier,  we  have  reserved  to  tiie  last.  This  variety,  lilie  the  Malayan  in  reference  to 
the  t.'aucasiaJi  anil  Ktliiopian.  may  be  said  to  hold  a  similar  relation  to  the  Cauia-iau 
and  Mongolian.  The  head,  though  similar  to  the  Mongolian,  is  \et  less  sipiarc.  and 
the  face  less  flattened.  The  forehead  is  low,  the  eyes  black  and  deep-set,  and  tiie  nose 
large  and  a((niline.  The  sivin  is  dark,  and  more  or  less  red  ;  the  hair  is  black,  straight, 
nnd  long,  and  the  beard  delicient.  They  are  slow  in  acipiiring  knowledge,  and  averse 
to  mental  cultivation.  IJestless  and  revengeful,  they  always  e\ince  a  I'ondness  for 
war;  but  as  reganls  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure,  tlu'V  are  wholly  tieslitute.  As 
ixhibiting  the  highest  [loint  of  attainable  civilization,  the  ancient  empires  of  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America,  generally,  may  be  considered  analogous  to  those  of  China 
and  India,  which  have  Ik'cu  for  ages  stationary. 

This  race  was,  when  ih'st  discovered  by  Europeans,  spivad  over  nc^irly  the  whole 
of  the  Americas,  south  of  the  sixtieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  From  this  point 
towanls  the  Arctic  (,'lrcle,  our  Indian,  it  is  generally  believed,  belongs  to  the  .Mongolian 
variety,  notwithstanding  the  analogy  of  language  would  warrant  an  oinjosite  iul'erence. 
From  (ireenland,  wo  trace  ajiparently  the  same  family  of  men  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
comprising  the  Finland  and  Lapland  coasts;  and  thence  to  the  I'olar  races  of  Asia, 
mIucIi  are  part  of  the  .Mongolian  tribes  covering  the  innnense  region  extending  from 
the  line  of  the  Ural  and  llimuialeh  .Mountains,  to  IJehrings  Straits. 

Hilt  before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American 
aborigines  as  connected  with  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  let  us  lirst  treat  of  the 
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plu'iioniona  of  hiihrhHty,  whirli  liavo  a  clo.xp  rcliitioii  with  the  clctonniimtion  of  spories. 
An  idonlity  of  spocios  lietwi-cii  two  animals,  notwitlistandin;^  a  strikinj:  ilifioroncc  in 
.«()nu>  particulars,  has  JK'i'n  inl'i'iivd  as  a  ircni'ial  ruli-.  if  tlit-ir  olVsprinjr  lias  been  (oimd 
capalilo  of  prooroatin^r.  Alllionuli  tins  dootrinu  has  ]k^c\\  fionerally  maintained  hy  onr 
most  distinjriiishod  natinalists.  yi't  snmc  have  ivji'ctcd  it  as  a  liasty  gcnorali/.ation. 
'riic  prodnctioii  of  hybrids  is  ii  j  honoiniMia  observod,  not  only  anionic  niaminifors.  but 
amoni;'  birds,  (islu's.  (he  insect  trilu's.  and  the  voiictabic  kinplom  ;  and  when  we  survey 
the  numei'ous  fai'ts  opposi'd  to  the  uenerally-admitted  law  of  nature,  that  all  hybrid 
l)nMluctions  are  steril(>.  tliere  would  seem  to  be  some  iiround  for  doiibtintr  the  soundness 
of  the  j:eneral  conclusion.  Thus  the  dou  and  the  wolf,  and  the  dog  and  the  fox,  will 
breed  toL'ether.  and  the  mixed  ollsprini:  is  capable  of  procreating.  And  that  mules 
are  not  always  barren,  is  a  fact  not  unknown,  even  to  Aristotle.  15ut  as  hybrid  pro- 
ductions are  almost  unknown  auiouL;-  animals  in  thi'ir  wild  and  unrestrained  condition. 


it  would 


and  thus  natun 


■m  that  tl 


Uual 


n'puiiiKuic( 


between  tliose  o: 


f  dill 


erent  s{)ecie.> 


ai'ds  against  a  universal  confusion  of  the  diderent  departments  of 
organized  creation.  Notwitlistanding  the  occasional  exceptions  to  the  general  fact  of 
the  sterility  of  hybriil  productions,  it  has  never  been  oliserved  that  an  od'spring  similar 
to  tiiemsclvcs  has  proceeded   iVom  hybrids  of  an  op[i'isite  sex.     The  ofl'spring  of  these 


animals  is  eajtable  of  bi'ing   continued 


I'cessive  generations  only  by  retnrni 


tiiwanls  one  of  the  |iarent  trilies.  it  is  tinis  ;i]i[iar('ut  that  the  r!i  /uriiirittriw  between 
dill'ereut  species,  both  in  liie  animal  and  vcii'etalile  kiu'.i'doms.  is  vi'rs'  di'fective.  and 
tiiat  the 


hi 


>f  nature  wiiicli  uiaiulaius   the  di\ersitv  of  trik's  in  the  orL'anized  world. 


is   ni>t   really  infrin^ied  by  the  isnjaii'd  plK'Uomena  observed  in  reference  to  hybrid  pro- 


duct 


ions 


That  animals  generall\-  lia\-e   the  same   form  and  eu<lowments  now  as  at 


the  remotest   j)erioil  of  our  ac<(uaiiilaiice  with   them,  is  an  opinion  eonlirmed  by  the 
oldest  historical  records 
]]:v|>tian    tiunlis.       Tl 


as  i)\  the  works  of  art  ami  the  actual  relics  found  in 


/odioiiical    descriptions    vi'    Aristotle,   eom|ioscd    twenty-t 


wo 


centuries  ago.  are  still   faithful   to  nature  in  e\ei\  particular.      Hence  it  would  ap|)ear 


that  insurmountable  barriers  to  the  intt-rmixtiire   of  s])eeii's.    at    least    a 


moiii'    wi 


Id 


n   the  instinctive  aversion  to  union  with  other 


animals,  have  bei'U  provuled  by  nature   ii 

species,  in   the  sterility  of  hybrid   productions,  and    in    the   law  of  the  reproduction  of 

the  corporeal  and  ph\sieal  characters  of  the  parent  in  the  ollspring. 

These  facts  ha\('  an   im])ortant  liearing  uiion  the  iloetrine  that  nundiind  constitutes 


a  singli-  sped 


It 


lell  known  to   horticulturists  and   those  engau'ed   in  breediii": 


iloinesticated  animals,  that,  by  crossing  and  intermixing  varieties,  a  mixetl  breed  superior 
in  almost  every  physical  <|iiality  to  the  parent  races  is  often  produced  ;  and  it  has  also 
been  observed  that  the  intermixture  of  dillert'iit  rat'cs  of  the  human  family  has  ])ro- 
dueeil  one  jihysieally  suiierior.  generally  speaking,  to  either  ancestral  race.  Now.  as  it 
is  a  law,  according  to  the  high  anthorily  of  Mullon  and  Hunter,  that  those  animals  of 
oppo.site  sexes,  notwithstanding  some  striking  dillerences  in  appearance,  whose  ollspring 
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is  ('((iiiillv  jirolific  witli  tliomsclvcs,  holoii^  to  one  aii'l  tlio  same  spocios,  it  fdllinvs  tliitt 
(iii'sc  I'lK'ts  allonl  n  stroiijr  confiniiiiliun  (if  tlic  cuiicliisioii  iIimIiicciI  IVdiii  iiianv  otlicrs, 
viz.,  that  l/ii  re  it  Ind  miv  liittnan  npi r'n s,  lur,  as  just  n'lnarkcii.  while  liic  ollspriiii:'  dl" 
distinct  species  (real  hyhmls)  are  so  little  iirolilic  that  their  stock  soon  U'coiiies  cMjih  i, 
it  is  fomul  that  the  mixed  oirspring  of  dillereiit  \arieties  of  iIk^  same  sjiecies  iiciii'iallv 
exceeds  the  parent  races  in  corporeal  vi;:;or  and  in  the  tendency  to  multiplication. 
Tiiis  law,  however,  does  not  ajipiv  to  the  moral  and  intidU'ctual  (Midowmcnts;  lor  we 
lind  these  deteriorated  in  the  Kin-opean  hy  the  mixture  of  any  other  race,  and.  on  tiie 
other  haml.  an  infusion  of  Caucasian  lilood  tends  in  an  e(|ual  dc;iree  to  ennoMe  these 
•  pialilies  in  the  other  varieties  of  the  human  family.  It  is.  indeed,  an  undisputed  liict, 
that  all  the  races  and  varii'ties  f)f  mankind  are  i'(|ually  capalile  of  |Mopa'j'atiinr  their 
tiilsjiring  by  intermarriage;  and  that  such  connectinus  when  iH)ntracted  Ijetweeu 
individuals  of  the  most  ilissimilar  varieties,  as,  for  instance,  the  Negro  anil  the 
European,  prove,  if  there  is  any  difl'ercncc,  they  are  even  more  prolific.  This  tendency  to 
ii  rapid  increase  is  especially  obvious  among  the  so-termed  Mnlattoes  of  the  ^Vest  Indies. 
Upon  this  point  the  philoso[)hic  Prichanl  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  :  — 

"It  appears  to  me  uncpiestionahle  that  intermediate  races  of  men  exist  and  are 
propagated,  and  that  no  impediment  whatever  exists  to  the  [lerpetuation  of  mankind 
when  the  most  dissimilar  varieties  are  lilended  togetln'r.  We  hence  derive  a  conclusive 
proof,  unless  thi-re  he  in  the  instance  of  human  races  an  exception  to  the  nniversall\' 
prevalent  law  of  orgaui/ed  nature,  that  all  the  tril)es  of  men  are  of  one  family." 

It  is  well  renuu'ked  hy  i'lichanl,  that  perhaps  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  family,  might  be  salely  left  on  this  issue,  or  cousidcied  as  oi)taiued 
l)y  this  argument.  Tlu'  same  law.  as  is  well  known,  applies  to  our  aborigini's.  As  we 
spent  n|)wards  of  two  years,  when  serving  in  the  medical  stalf  ot'  tlie  army,  among  the 
Creeks,  Seniinoles,  and  Cherokecs,  we  saw,  especially  in  Florida,  the  most  reiuaikable 
intermixtures  between  tiu'  Indian  and  the  Negro,  as  regards  the  piiysiognomy  of  the 
individual.  Insteail  of  an  apparently  new  being  like  the  .Mulatto,  the  mixed  oirs[)ring 
would  often  exhibit  the  decided  characteristics  of  the  two  races,  witiiout  any  obvious 
blending.  Thus,  one  would  have  the  crisp  and  curly  hair,  united  with  a  redilish, 
copper-colored  skin,  and  all  the  otlier  Indian  H-atnres :  and  another  woulil  present  the 
straight,  long,  and  coarse  hair  of  the  Indian  upon  a  true  Negro  skull;  as  the  low  and 
retreating  forehead,  the  projecting  jaws,  tiie  thick  nose,  the  narrow  and  retiactetl  chin, 
antl  the  jet-black  eomi)lexion. 

We  shall  here  also  bring  under  notice  what  may  l)e  designated  as  in'iiih  nlnl  or 
vDiiiji  iiltdl  varieties,  these  phenomena,  having  a  close  relation  with  the  diversities 
exhibited  among  various  tribes  of  mankind.  Among  all  organized  productions,  we  liutl 
variety  of  l()rm  and  structure  in  the  same  species,  and  even  in  the  oll'spiiug  of  the 
same  parents,  and  what  is  eipially  remarkaljle.  we  discover  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  in 
their  ollspring  all  individual  peculiarities.     This  constitutes,  in  some  degree,  an  excep- 
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tio/i  to  the  gonoral  law  tlif.t  animals  pnKliico  their  liite  —  an  exception  by  which  it 
were  easy  to  cxjjliiin  the  present  existence  ol"  diversilied  races,  ori;j;inating  iVoin  tiie 
Hiiniu  primitive  species,  did  not  a  new  dilliculty  arise  in  the  question,  having  ivlerence 
to  tlie  extent  of  deviation  of  structure  that  may  take  place  witliout  breaking  in  u})on 
thi'  ciiaracterlstic  type  of  the  siK'cies. 

We  lire  now  prepared  to  consider  the  churactrvistics  of  itur  aUinijtnal  race,  by  wiiicii, 
in  tlie  language  of  Morton,  they  "ntaii'l  inulatal  /ruin  the  rent  of  imnikiiul."  We  shall 
s[)eaU  fust  ol'  il  in  rt<i  lies  i  if  form  or  eon/li/iiritfioii,  the  most  important  of  wiiich  is,  doubt- 
less, the  shape  of  the  head  as  connected  with  the  development  of  the  in-ain.  The 
classilication  of  skulls  under  five  general  heads  already  given  is,  of  course,  entirely 
arbitrary;  and  as  in  every  other  corporeal  diversity,  so  we  llnd  in  regard  to  crania  an 
impcrceptiljie  gradation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  Idling  u[)  the  interval  between 
the  two  extremes  of  the  most  perfect  Caucasian  model  and  the  most  exaggerated 
Negro  specimen.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the  diversities  of  skulls  among  man- 
kind, and  consiMiuently  in  a  much  less  degree  the  peculiarity  of  our  Indian,  do  not 
allbrd  sudicient  ground  for  a  .specihc  diflerence — an  inference  confirmed,  as  will  be  .seen 
by  the  variations  which  occur  in  animals  of  the  same  species.  We  might  show,  as  we 
think,  cl)nclll^^i\•ely,  did  space  allow,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  leading 
j)liysical  characters  of  human  races  (and  especially  as  regards  cranial  I'orniation),  and 
the  agencies  of  climate  and  their  liabits  of  existence.  Tiiis  is  very  apparent  in  tiie 
conliguration  found  in  our  aborigines,  and  equally  so  in  all  other  races  in  the  nomadic 
and  hunter  conditions,  consisting  of  the  greater  development  of  the  jaws  and  zygomatic 
(cheek)  bones;  in  a  word,  of  the  bones  of  the  face  altogether,  as  compared  with  the 
si/.e  of  the  brain.  That  the  development  of  the  organs  of  taste  and  smell,  is  in  an 
inver.se  ratio  to  that  of  tiie  brain,  aiul  con.se(juently  to  the  degree  of  intelligence,  is 
considered  by  Bicliat  as  almost  a  rule  in  our  organization.  By  this  principle,  as  au 
index  to  those  exalted  prerogatives  which  elevate  man  above  the  brute,  was  the 
Grecian  .sculptor  guided.  Although,  upon  this  jjoint,  the  facial  angle  of  Camper  is  not 
an  exact  test ;  yet  it  may  Ix.'  remarked  tiiat  in  the  human  race  it  varies  from  (i-)°  to  So°, 
the  former  lx>ing  a  near  ai)proach  to  the  monkey  species.  Among  the  remains  of 
Grecian  art  we  lind  this  angle  extended  to  U(l°  in  the  representation  of  poets,  sages, 
legislators,  (ice.,  thus  showing  that  the  relation  here  referred  to  was  not  unknown  to 
them;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  mouth,  nose,  jaws,  and  tongue,  were  contracted  in 
size,  as  indicative  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature.'  In  the  statues  of  their  gods  and 
heroes  the  Greeks  gave  a  still  greater  exaggeration  to  the  latter,  ami  reduction  to  the 
llprnier  iharacteristics,  thus  extending  the  Ibrehead  over  the  face  so  as  to  make  a  facial 
angle  of  100°.     It  is  this  that  gives  to  their  statuary  its  high  character  of  sublime 


'  For  a  view  of  uew  cranial  meaaurcmcDts,  reference  is  made  to  Vol.  II.,  p.  235,  and  the  Introduction  to 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  V,  vi,  by  wLich  the  average  cranial  volume  is  raised  to  83 J°,  and  the  average  Caucasian  angle 
to  7Cr-  — H-  H.  S 
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Ix'auty.     Even  aiiionii'  tin-  viiluiir  we  liml   I  In-  iili'ii.  of  stupidity  associulrd  witli  im 
cl()iij:ati()ii  t)l'  till'  snout. 

As  ivganl.s  man's  nrcn((/i'  i^l<iliirr,  t/n:  .v/.v    n^nl  jinijinr/lonx  af  /u'.^  Inoih'  tmil  /Im/is, 
ami  the  nhiUniin  of  (l[(}eir)il  piirh,  it  lias  lu'e-ii  inH-rird  liy  sonn-  tliat  tlicso  vaiiotics.  in 
(•onnectinii  willi  otlior  diversities,  eonstitiite  distinctive  eliaraeters  sidlicient  to  class  the 
lininan  laniily  under  several  seitarato  species.     It  lias  been  as.serted,  llir  instanee.  tiiat 
in  tlie  Ne,i.'ro  the  leni;th  of  the  tlirc-arin  is  so  iiiiieh  .uri'ater  than  in  tlii'  iMiropean.  as  to 
I'orm  a  real  ap]ir().\iniatioii  to  the  character  of  the  a[)e.     This  dillcreiice.  Iio\ve\(r.  is  so 
very  shtiht.  compared  with  the  relative  leiijith  of  the  arms  of  the  oralis:  ami  the  eliiin- 
jiantsi.  that  we  are  not  even  warraiitid  in  the  inlereiice  that  races  loiii!;  civilized  have 
less  of  the  animal   in  this  respect  in  their  physical  conformation,  than   those  in   the 
savage  state.     No  pei'iiliarity  of  this  Uiiid  jicrtains  to  our  ahorijiiiies ;   hut  that  uiicivi- 
li/ed  races  have  le.ss  muscular  jiower  than  civilized  men.  is  ii  fact  that  has  been  often 
oliservcd,  and  one  that  we  can  confirm   from  extensive  personal  kiiowlcdiie  rehiti\e  to 
the  Creeks.  .S'liiinoles.  and  ( 'herokees.     'I'he  e\perimeiits  of  the  V()ya;j:er  Peroii,  with 
{ho  <fi/ii'niii)iiiif<  i\  showed  that  Kreiichmeii  and  Mii.ulislimen  have  a  physical  superiority 
comiiared  witii  the  nativt-s  of  tiie  soiilhern  iiemisphere.     lUit  these  divi'rsities  are  not 
spceidc.  heinu'  inerel_\'  variations  arisinj;-  from  tlu'  operation  of  particular  causes;  as,  for 
instance,  the  Hindoos,  who  live  on  a  \ei;('tal)Ie  aliment  e\(dusi\cly.  are  K'>s  muscular, 
and  have  arms  and  lej:s  lonjier  in  proportiiui   than    Huropeans;  and   hence,  too.  the 
miseralile  sa\auis.  wiio  are  ne\er  well   led,  hut  are   frei|ueiitly  depressed   hy  absolute 
want,  cannot  lie  e\peetcd   to  e(pial,  in  physical  strength,  the  industrious  mid  widl-fed 
middle  classes  of  a  civilizi'd  community.     That  none  of  tlu'se  deviations  amount  to 
specili(!  ilistiiu'tious,  is  apparent  from  two  argiinieiits,  as  laid  down  by   I'riehard :  — 
'•  First,  that  none  of  the  dillereiiees  in  (piestion  exceed  the  limits  of  individual  vari(>ty, 
or  are  jrreater  than  tiie  diversities  found  within  the  circle  of  oiu'  nation  or  family ; 
Secondly,  the  varieties  of  Hirm  in  human  races  are  by  no  means  so  considerable,  in 
many  points  of  view,  as  the  instances  of  variation  which  are  known  to  occur  in  ditVe- 
rent  trilies  of  animals  beloiiiiiiiii'  to  the  same  stock,  there  beiiiii'  scarcely  one  domesticated 
specii's  which  iloes  not  display  much  more  considerable  deviations  from  the  typical 
clinracter  of  the  tribe." 

Amonrr  the  physical  charaoti'ristii's  of  oiir  Indian,  we  shall  now  consider  that  of 
color  or  ininji/c.n'oii,  the  usual  designation  of  which  is  cuppcv-colnnil ;  but  this  is  consi- 
dered by  Dr.  M'CnlhM'h  as  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  Americans  as  a  race,  liaviii;^' 
himself  proiiosed  the  term  '•riiniiiiii'in-cii/nnd."  Dr.  Morton  thinks  that,  taken  coUcc- 
tiv(dy,  tlie^'  would  lie  most  correctly  designated  as  the  "liniirii-rin'i"  lie  ailds  — 
*•  .Mthough  the  Americans  possess  a  pervading  and  characteristic  complexion,  there  are 
occasional  and  very  remarkable  deviiitioiis,  including  all  the  tints  from  a  decided  white 
to  an  uiie(|iiivocally  black  skin." 

Of  the  natives  of  the  Marnuesas,  it  has  been  said  that  "  in  form  they  are,  perhaps, 
I'r.  IV.— 1(1 
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tlic  tliu'st  ill  llic  world,"  mid  that  tlieir  skin  is  iiatiirnlly  "very  fair;"  wliile  in  llio 
coliir  (if  tlii'ir  liair  all  tlii'  various  .sliadcs  luiiiid  in  IIr-  dini'i-eiit  triiios  ol'  tiu'  Caiicasian 
race  arc  oxliiliitcil. 

i'lvi'ii  aiiiDiii;'  till'  Aiiicrii'aii  trihcs.  Uuowii  tlie  world  over  as  the  ■•  ii'd  man."  the  most 
ri'iiiarkahio  diversitii's  oi'tdiiiiiloxion  arc  prexentod.  varyinjr  IVom  a  decided  white  to  an 
uiuMliiivucally  black  skin.  Of  mo  dee])  a  line  are  the  ralirorniaiis,  that  1m  Peroiisc 
comparer  them  to  the  Negrocn  in  the  West  Indies.  "The  complexion  of  the  C'alifor- 
niaiis, '  he  says,  '•  very  nearly  ivsemhles  that  of  those  Nejrroes  whose  hair  is  not  woolly." 
In  contrast  to  these  hlack  ("alilornians,  we  have  on  our  north-west  coast  tribes  with 
skins  as  white  as  the  complexion  of  the  natives  of  southern  Europe.  Captain  Pixon 
describes  a  female  whose  ••countenance  had  all  the  cheerful  ,i;low  of  an  Knjiiish  milk- 
maid, and  the  healthy  red  which  Hushed  her  clu'ck  was  i-veii  beautifully  contrasted 
with  the  whiteness  of  her  neck;  her  Ibrehead  was  so  remarkalily  clear  that  the  trans- 
lucent veins  were  seen  iiu'anderiii;.;-  even  in  'he  minutest  branches." 

So  far.  then,  we  can  discover  no  distinctive  characteristics  liy  which  the  Ainericaii 
nborijiiiial  ••stands  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind."  Tuit  as  dillercnce  of  color  is  the 
most  olividus  di\ersity  of  huiiian  oriiani/.ation  that  meets  the  popular  eyi>,  Ave  will 
present  to  our  readers  tlu>  cdiiclusiou  of  the  learned  I'richard  on  the  same  point. 

••  Tliat  the  (lillereut  (•iniiplexiuns  of  maiikiiul."  he  says,  "are  not  permanent  charac- 
ters, may  be  sulHcieiitly  pro\ed  liy  numerous  facts  collected  from  the  physical  history 
of  particular  races  of  iiicii.  It  is  hanlly  necessary,  in  this  instance,  to  appeal  to  the 
infinite  nuiiiber  of  iiliv  ■  nicua  wiiich  are  to  be  liiuiul.  precisely  analoirous  in  all  the 
circiinistances  of  tlieir  Mi;;;u  iuid  subse(|ueiit  pi'o[)aii'atioii  and  perinaiieiice  in  entire 
breeds,  in  the  \(irious  tribi's  of  animals,  there  being  scarccl\-  aii\'  trilie  of  warm-blooded 
creatures  which  are  not  subject  to  beconu'  thus  di\er.-illcd.  The  reader  will  iind,  in 
the  followiiiji'  outline  of  the  history  of  i)artieular  tribes  of  the  human  family,  instances 
of  this  \ariation  of  color — of  a  chaiiLre  from  white  to  black,  and  from  black  to  white, 
or  of  both  complexions  actually  suljsistinjj;  in  the  undoubted  progeny  of  the  same 
stock;  and  these  instances  so  multiplied  ami  so  well  authenticated,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  conclusion  which  we  are  obliged  to  draw  in  this  jiart.  at  least,  of  the  investi- 
jration  before  us.  as  to  the  great  (pieslion  of  tlii>  unity  or  di\-ersity  of  the  human 
species." 

The  hair  of  our  Indian  present.s  so  little  (li\-ersity  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  to 
reipiire  no  special  notice ;  but  as  mucli  stress  has  always  been  laid  upon  the  national 
diflereiiccs  of  the  human  hair,  by  those  who  hold  that  the  .Vegro  is  of  a  distinct  species 
from  our  own.  a  few  gx'iieral  obser\atioiis  will  not  lie  deemed  out  of  place.  As  regards 
tin-  hair,  beard,  and  color  (jf  the  iris,  we  oliscrve.  indeed,  strongly  marked  varieties; 
all  these  having  a  relation  with  the  color  of  the  skin.  While  the  head  of  the  Cauca- 
sian rai-e  is  adorned  with  an  ample  growth  of  fine  locks,  and  his  face  with  a  copious 
iH'ard.  the  Negro's  head  presents  short.  w(M)lly  knots,  ami  that  of  the  American  or 
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Mimjrolinn.  coai'sc  1111(1  striiifrlit  hnir,  all  liaviiiir  nearly  liciinllt'ss  lliccs;  ami  willi  tliis 
liiiiiiniilion  nf  tlic  luMird  is  coiiihiiu'tl  a  trt'iioral  siiiodtliiicss  ol'  llic  wImiU'  iindv.  'I'lial 
till'  cdloiiii;:'  ])rini'i|il(<  ill  tlio  skin  and  liair  is  of  a  coiiiniuii  iialin'c.  is  rviijcnt  iVoni  llic 
I'acl.  lliat  aiiinni;  the  wliilc  races  evorv  uradatimi,  IVom  the  fair  to  tlie  dark,  is  accnin- 


d 


a  i'()rres]HiiidHif.'  al 


Icratioii   ill  the  lint   dC  the  hair.     This  rein; 


IK 


e(|nally  to  the  eohned  varieties  of  iiieii,  li>r  all  these  iiave   Mi 


Imt 


ainiiii 


i|i|ihe 
u  th 


hpolted  AlViciuiH,  aecordiiijr  to  Uhiiiionliaeli.  the  hairs  ^'rowinir  out  of  a  white  jiateh  on 
the  head  are  white.  These  (acts,  in  eonnectiini  witii  otliers  ohscrved  anion;;'  inlerioi- 
iininials.  as  the  do^r.  sheep,  and  ^nat.  |)rove  siilhcieiitly.  that  a  distinction  of  ^'|le(•il's 
cannot  lie  estahlishi'd  on  the  mere  dilli'i-eiice  in  the  hair.  I'lion  this  point.  I'richard 
very  hajiiiily  remarks  :  — 

"That  it'  this  ciiticnlar  I'xcreseenee  of  tiie  XcL'ro  were  really  not  hair,  lint  a  line 
W(K)1  —  if  it  were  precisely  analo;!'oiis  to  the  Ihiest  wool  —  still,  this  would  hy  no  means 
pro\-e  the  N(>Lrro  to  he  of  a  peculiar  and  separate  stock,  since  we  know  that  .some  triin's 
of  animals  hear  wool,  while  others  of  the  same  species  are  covered  with  hair.  It  is 
true  that,  in  some  iiislances,  this  iieeiiiiarity  depends  immediati'ly  on  climato,  and  is 
siihject  to  vary  when  the  rlimate  is  ehan;.'ed ;  hut.  in  others,  it  is  deeply  lived  in  tin' 
breed,  and  almost  ainoiinls  to  a  ]iei'iiianeiit  variety. " 

Ihit  the  so-called  in^jl/i/  hair  of  the  XeiLiro  is  not  wool  in  fact,  Imt  merely  a  curled 
and  twisted  hair.  This  lias  Ik'cii  proved.  l)y  microscoiiic  observation,  upon  the  wi'll- 
knowii  law,  that  tin-  character  which  distinunishes  wool  from  hair  consist.s  in  (he 
serrated  iiatniv  of  its  e\tenial  surface,  j.'ivin^  to  it  its  lidtinu-  property.' 

Hence,  it  is  i)hvions.  that  in  no  ]ioiiit  of  view  can  the  tiu'ts  ])resented  in  reference  to 
the  coiiipleNion  and  the  hair,  be  recoiicile(l  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Negro  consti- 
tutes a  distinct  species,  and.  in  a  much  h-ss  dt'L'ive.  the  American,  inasmuch  as  wi'  do 


t  find, 


no 
into  eac 


in  any  departinont  of  nature,  that  separate  specii-s  of  or;;ani/.ation  ever  pass 


h  otl 


ler  li\'  inseiisil) 


le  d 


curee; 


w 


e  w 


ill  atld  a  tew  facts  in  regard  to  the  so- 


called  wotdlv  hair,  w  liicli.  it  has  been  .sci'u.  is  not  wool  in  fact.     Altlioii'.ili  the  si 


in  I II 


I" 
of  the  head,  among  the  South  African  tribes.  dilVers  in  a  degree  corresponding  to  the 

extent  of  their  civilization,  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  crisp  and  woolly  state  of  the 

hair,  notwithstanding  the  complexion  is  con.siderably  ligiitt-r  than  among  the  tribes  of 

(."eiitral  Africa,  experiences  no  inodilication.    The  Caflrcs.  for  example,  who  have  black 

and  w<K)lly  hair,  with  a  deep  brown  skin,  have  the  high  tlirehead  and  prominent  nose 

of  the  Europeans,  with  projecting  check-btmes  and  thickish  lijis.     This  tribe,  as  well 

as  the  lolofs,  near  the  Senegal,  scarcely  difler  I'roni  Euro|K'aiis.  with  the  exception  of 

the  complexion  and  woolly  luiir.     Other  trilies,  as.  for  instance,  the  darkest  of  the 

Abyssinian.s,  approximate  the  Europeans  .still  more,  in  the  circumstance  that  tlie  hair, 


'  Tills  topic  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Hrowiic,  on  the  husk  of  ii  uew  scries  of  microscopical  observation.',  in 
Vol.  III.,  p.  o"'),  where  this  view  is  coutroverlcd.  — 11.  U.  S. 
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llioiiiili  oricii  1  ris|)  iiml  fii/./.li'd.  is  iii'Mt  wonlly.  Aj.'Min.  some  of  tlio  triN's  lu'in-  tlir 
/iiiiilii-'i.  iiiciirdiiii:  to  I'ricliiinl.  liiivc  liiiir  in  nitluT  Inm.'  inul  llnwiiijr  rin,t;It'l.x.  nulwilh- 
>t:iiiiliii,LC  till-  coiiiiilfxioii  is  liliii'U.  ami  llic  ti'iitiircs  liaNc  tlii"  Nt'^rri)  tvpc  Tlic  civilizt'd 
.MiiKliii'.'os.  on  tilt'  otluT  hand.  Iiiivc  a  cranial  or^ani/ation  ditU  rin^  nnirli  from  tlitit 
111'  ilicir  dcirradcd  m-ijililxii's;  vft,  in  rcspci't  to  tlu-  liaii'.  tlicrc  is  no  I'lnin^rc. 

It  will  In'  (iliscrvi'd  that  we  dwell  |iaitii'nlail_\  npon  the  chaiactcristics  ol"  the  Xcuto; 


am 


1  to  th 


is  we  art-  led  liti'  the  reason,  that  as  the\-  eonstitnte  nine 


:reater  deviations 


iVoin  tiie  Caiuasian  tvpe  than  those  of   tiie   American   \ariety.   it    (iillows,    that    the 
reconciiiatiDi)  of  the  liiriiier  witii    tiie  Mosaic    account  ol'  tiie    iinit\'  of  tiie   iinmaii 


I'amil 


11   tlie  more  eoinnietelv  disprove  the  conclusion  of  Morton,  tiiat  "  tiiere 


>1> 


no  I 


iircct  Ol"  ohvious  links  lietwecn  tiic  iieople  of  tiie  old  world  and  the  nc 


lie  adds 

— '-once  for  all.  I  repi'at  m_v  conviction,  tiiat  tiie  study  of  |iliysical  conrormation  alone, 
excludes  every  hrancli  of  the  ("inicasian  race  i'rom  any  ohvions  ])arlicipation  in  the 
pcopliiiL;-  ol'  this  continent."  Now.  if  tlie  principles  deveioped  in  this  essay  are  I'oundcd 
in  nature,  such  as  the  oriiiination  of  the  divt'rsities  of  man  from  comienital  causes,  and 
the  do.'trine  that  tiieri-  is  an  intimate  coniu'ction  lietwci'U  physical  leatiiro  and  moral 
and   inti'llectiial  ciiaracter,  lw)tii  lieini;  iiilliieiiced  hy  local  causes,  tlien  does  this  last 


u>iiiii   likewise  prove  a  mere  pos 


tnlatt 


Tiiat   there  is  a  remarkahle  coincid 


eni-e 


lictwccn  the  natural  tak'Uts  and  dispositions  of  nations,  and  the  develo])inent  of  their 
Inaiiis.  cannot  he  denied.  Tiiis  is  illustrated  in  tlie  intellectual  su|H'riority  of  the 
Cairasian  raci'.  taken  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  Iniiiii.      Time  was.  no  douht.  when   tlie  jU'escnt   distinction  ol' races  did  not  exist  ; 


ami    lielice. 


it   the  peril 


d  wl 


leii  man.   in   his  ijradnal  diU'iisiou.  rcaciied  America,  tl 


Caiicasian  race  may  scarcely  have  heen  known  as  a  distinct  variety. 

••  Tliis  idea  (tin-  American  race  heintr  essentially  separate  and  [)ecnliar)  may.  at  lirst 
\  icw."  sa\s  .Morton,  '"seem  incompatilile  with   the  history  of  man.  as  recorded   in  tiie 


•red  Writings.     Such.  1 


lowexer.  i 


s  jiot  tlie  f;ict.      Where  otiiers  can  see  notliiii};  hut 


chance,  we  can  jM'iveive  a  wise  and  ohvious  dcsijiii  displayeil  in  the  ori;.'inal  nda|itatioii 
of  the  several  races  of  men  to  those  varieil  circiimstanci's  of  climate  and  locality,  which, 
while  coiiirenial  to  the  one.  are  destructive  to  tlie  otiier."  As  dillicnlties,  reuanled  hy 
Mime  as  insiiperahle.  have  lieen  encountered   in   tracinjt  h.iclc  the  diverse  varieties  of 


manKiii' 


I  to  I 


le  same  sii 


niile  pair.  ."Morton,  like  others  hel()re  him.  lias  cut  tl 


lis  imatMiiary 


(lonlian  knot,  hy  calliiifr  in  the  aid  of  siipi'rnatural  agency,  lie  thinks  it  '•consistent 
with  tlie  known  jidvernment  of  the  universe,  to  suppose  that  the  same  Omnipotence 
tiiat  created  man  would  adapt  him  at  once  to  tlie  physical  as  well  as  the  moral  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  to  dwell  npon  the  earth."  Now  tills  sn|>iH)sed  miracle  did  not, 
of  course,  occur  until  the  ilispi'rsion  of  IJahel.  and.  inasiniich  as  man  is  endowed  with 
a  pliahility  of  functions.  l)y  which  he  is  rendered  ii  cosmopolite — a  faculty  ]iosses,sed  in 
the  hijrhest  dejiree  hy  the  inhahitants  of  the  midiUe  latitudes,  there  is  not  the  slifrhtest 
ground  for  the  Ix'lief  that  it  ever  did  occur,  simply  heciiu.se  no  such  .special  adaptation 


■f'l 
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WHS  (It'iiiiiiidiMl.  Tlio  r//(V/' i-liiiriicliTistirs  wliicli  (lislinL'iiisli  tin'  f^'vcral  Miiiclics  iif 
iiiiiii.  vi/..,  tlu-  cDiiipiu'iitivc  tU>vt'li)|)iii<>nt  nf  tli*:  moral  rccliiiirs  ami  intt'llcrtiial  |iii\vci's, 
nM(iiirc>  no  |>iirtic'uliir  adaptation  to  external  caiiMcs.  Least  of  all  coiilil  tlic  Ann  riian 
rail'.  ri'f:ar(lc(l  by  Morton  as  the  snino  oxti'rior  man  '*  in  every  locality,  ami  nmlcr  ivt  ry 
variety  of  eirciimstances,"  have  been  endowed  with  an  ''orijiinal  adaiilation  to  tin- 


varied  eireumstances  of  eliiiiate  and  localits, 


ma 


<mii('li  as   (he  rcLiion   iniiiil)il<'d   li\' 


them  emliraees  every  /.one  of  t!i(>  earth,  throii^ii  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fd'ty 
dejrrees  of  latitude!      Is  not  tliis  an  ahsoiute  confutation  of  his  own  tlieory? 

As  our  s[iac(>  will  not  allow  us  to  jtresent  any  details,  we  cain\ot  do  iM-tter  than 
;.'ive  till'  inferences  deduced  hy  I'richard  u|ion  this  .sid)jcct. 


1st.   That  trihes  of 


annn 


lis  that  have  lieen  domesticated  li\-  luni 


ind  carried  nilo 


re^rions  where  the  climates  are  dillerent   from   those  of  their  native  aliodes,  underpin, 
partly  from  the  aijeucy  of  I'limate,  and  in  part  from  tlu;  chaniic  of  external  circum- 


stau<'es  conni'i'ted  with  thi'  state  of  domesticity 


rreat  variations. 


lid.  That  these  variations  extend  to  cousidi  ralile  modifications  in  external  properties, 
color,  the  nature  of  the  inteuuiueiit.  and  of  its  coverin,::.  whether  hair  or  wool,  the 
structure  of  liiiihs,  and  the  proportional  size  of  parts;  that  they  likewise  involvi; 
certain  physioloiiical  chancres  or  variations  as  to  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy;  and, 
lastly,  certain  psycholo^^ical  alterations  or  chaniics  in  the  instincts,  liahits,  and  [lowers 
of  perception  and  intellect. 

•'Id.  That  these  last  chauiies  are  in  some  cases  lirouuht  aliout  hy  trainin,L^  and  that 
till'  proiicny  acquires  an  aptitude  to  certain  Iiahits  which  the  parents  lia>e  U'cn  tan;;ht ; 


that 


liat  i»sycliical  characters,  sucli  as  new  instincts,  are  developed  in  hreeds  by  cultivation. 

4tli.  That  these  varieties  are  soinetiiues  periuiiuentlv  llxed  in  the  hived  so  loir'  a.s 
it  remains  unmixed. 

•"itli.  That  all  such  variations  are  possihle  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  always  with 
the  preservation  of  a  jiarticular  type,  which  is  that  of  the  species.  Kuch  siH'cies  has 
a  dellnito  or  delinahle  character,  comprisiui^  certain  nndeviatiu;,!'  iihenoinena  of  external 
structure,  and  liUewi.se  constant  and  nnchan^eahlo  characteristics  in  the  laws  of  its 
animal  economy,  and  in  its  physiological  nature.  It  is  only  within  tlie.--e  limits  that 
deviations  arc  produced  by  external  eireumstanccs." 
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TiiK  groat  capacity  of  the  Indian  lanjxiiagcs  in  making  compounds  and  derivations,  is 
one  ol'  their  peculiarities.  Tlionglit,  in  these  hingunges,  appears  to  he  seldom  of  an 
olementaiy  character;  or  if  there  he.  as  is  I'ound,  an  elementary  luicleus  to  words,  it  is 
connected  instantly  with  person,  ipialit}'.  j)osition.  or  some  other  secondary  plien(v 
mencm.  This  renders  the  conjugation  of  their  verbs  intricate,  and  gi\('s  them  a  wry 
pol^syllahic  character.  This  principle  is  also  pi'rceived  hy  their  mode  of  bestowing 
nauK's,  personal,  gi'ographical,  and  relati\e  to  the  economy  of  life.  Tluy  are  very 
jirone  to  join  words  together,  leaving  out,  for  euphony  sake,  some  part  of  the  original 
elements.  A  process  which  there  is  no  grannnar  to  explain,  but  which  a  child  soon 
learns  Irom  its  parents,  one  would  suppose  cannot  be  very  intricate,  ordillicult  to  learn. 
In  truth,  this  intricacy  and  complexity  is  oidy  ap|)arent ;  and  yet  it  has  licen  a  pu//.Ie 
to  grannnarians. 

As  yet,  in  the  course  of  investigation.  I  have  found  no  Indian  Avord  or  sentence 
which  does  not  yii'ld  to  the  ])rocess  of  analysis;  and  1  feel  ])repared  to  announce  that 
this  entire  class  of  American  language  is  founded  and  built  up  on  distinct  roots,  having 
a  meaning  by  themselves.  Distinct  from  the  changes  which  all  verbs  undergo,  for 
time,  person,  and  object,  this  principle  reduces  all  words  into  monosyllabic  or  primor- 
dial increments,  and.  as  the  process  of  accretion  proceeds,  throws  tlu'm  into  foruKxtive 
developments  of  a  dual,  or  trisyllabic  character. 

The  conjugation  of  verbs  —  whether  the  word  lie  a  jirimordial.  or  developed  and 
com}H)un<l  root  of  dual  or  trisyllabic  forms  —  is  ellectcMl  by  ha\ing  separate  [(articles  to 
denote  person,  tense,  object,  and  number  (whether  personal  ov  impersonal).  These  ai'i' 
uniform  terms,  and  -vvidl  understood  by  all  ages,  and  easily  deliued,  and  leave  the 
action  alone  to  be  expressed  ly  the  root-form.  i)rimordial  or  accreti\e.  1.  tliou.  he; 
we.  they,  them;  with  thi'ir  several  changes  for  tense  and  number,  are  terms  of  settled 
and   nnniistalvcable   \alue.      /■•••.  mis-,  slmll  nr  /'■///  In.  with   such   modifications   as   the 
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syntax  ponnits,  aro  equally  fixed  modes  of  expression,  derived  I'roni  the  leading  word 
of  tlie  several  radieal  languages,  expressive  of  being  or  existenee.  Conerete  as  the 
spoken  languages  are,  wo  have  these  rules,  l)y  whieh  to  proeeed  in  their  analysis  —  a 
stock  of  primordial  roots,  a  fixed  moilo  of  syllal)ical  accretion,  and  a  well-defined 
synthesis ;  Indian  tiiought  is  tluis  l)rought  l)aek  to  its  starting-point,  and  we  are  pro- 
vided with  rules  to  piu'sue  the  investigation. 

It  is,  confessedly,  illogical  and  iinj)os,sil)le  that  the  Indian's  ideas  should  have  clus- 
tered together,  at  the  beginning,  without  elementary  meanings.  Such  a  botryoidal 
commencement  of  a  language  would  be  anomalous.  Ideas  flow  together,  and  mix  like 
streams.  Tlie  Indian  must  have  had  some  elements  to  make  up  a  language  from — and 
what  were  they?  Earth,  fire,  water,  wind  ;  black,  wiiite,  re(l ;  to  strike,  to  nm,  to  .>^ee, 
to  eat,  to  live,  to  die,  these  nuist  have  been  elementary  ideas.  Separate  existence,  a 
man,  a  child,  a  thing  —  these  nnist  ha\e  been  elementary  in  the  Indian  mind,  (lod, 
house,  hill,  river.  i)lain,  nioinitain,  are  terms  that  ai)pear  more  fitted  forconi[)ounds.  Jlo 
nmst  have  had  a  name  for  grape,  before  wini>;  for  a  quadruped,  or  bird,  before  he 
named  species  ;  for  a  li(]uid,  I)efore  he  specified  li(]ui<is.  AViiatever  the  ])rocess  of 
accretion  was.  there  was  a  rule.  It  nmst  have  Ijeen  known,  in  making  conqiounds, 
what  syllables  or  letters  could  be  thrown  away,  in  the  new  conqxjund,  without  affect- 
ing the  sense.  There  was  a  certain  ordei'  of  llionght  in  file  mind  —  a  coheri'iice  of 
part.s  —  a  law  of  syntax. 

The  word  with  which  an  Indian  leads  oil',  or  begins  a  sentence,  is  very  material,  and 
given  with  precision.  The  order  <jf  thought  must  constitute  the  law  of  granunar.  I 
see  a  man.  I  sec  a  house.  Here  the  verb,  as  all  English  verlis,  precedes  the  noun.  Is 
it  so  with  the  Indian".'  The  Algonf[uin  will  be  ap])t'aled  to  for  exanijiles.  Litoralists, 
bent  on  making  the  rules  of  the  language  uuil()rm,  in  the  order  of  ex[)ression, 
may  set  in  this  ordi'r  the  verb  and  noiui  in  Indian,  but  it  is  not  the  s[)oken 
rule  of  the  nation.  The  Acry  revei'se  is  generally  true.  Newiibumii,  Xewiibundiin, 
1  see  a  living  l)i'ing,  I  see  a  structure,  are  the  ready  collotpiial  terms,  and  imply 
definitely,  I  see  a  man,  I  .see  a  house,  where  the  objects  are,  as  they  usually  are,  within 
the  range  of  vision;  otherwise,  they  rccpiire  further  ex[)lanation.  But,  in  these 
answers,  the  Indian  gives  more  information  than  was  asked  of  him.  namely,  that  one 
is  a  rltiil,  and  the  other  ii  mni-ri'la/  nmui ;  the  former  class  of  nouns  ending  in  <in,  and 
the  iaiter  in  unn.  (Ii\e  me  an  apple,  gi\e  me  a  fish  —  Mishemin  mee/.hishshin,  Kego 
nieesliesliin,  are  reversed  ri'plies;  the  substantives  preceding  the  \vy\).  In  the 
terniiiiation  ol"  the  word  shin,  both  nouns  are  shown  to  Ije  of  tiie  non-\ital  class. 

Hut  this  allusion  to  a  principle  in  the  syntax  is  merely  incidental;  the  object  of 
this  paper  being  to  considrr  the  adajitiveness  of  the  languages  to  the  peculiar 
system  of  word-building.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  Inilian  uuist  have  had  a  term  for 
grape,  before  he  made  the  conq)ound  term  for  wine,  since  the  nu'auiiig  of  the  hitter 
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is  j^rapo-liquor.  Aubo,  in  the  AlgoiKiuiii,  iiieaiis  ii  liquitl,  or  litjuor.  SlKuuiii  is  a 
grupo  —  but  this  is,  itself,  a  dual  coiupouiid.  Miu,  in  the  same  languufie.  means  a 
beny.     The  primordial  root  ol"  this  word  is  8ho.     Hence  the  terms  :  — 

A  Radix Sho A  grape. 

A  liiidlf Min A  berry. 

Uiidtv'uhd Auljo A  li(iu()r. 

A  eomimind  (if  J'uur  KyllaUcK .  Shominaubo  .     .     .  Wine,  that  is,  grajje-lierry  liquor. 

Here  the  order  of  thought  is  unmistakeal)le  ;  and  iiooiii' will  contend  ibr  Dr.  Leiburs 
botrvoidal  form  of  the  word,  without  lirst  recognizing  its  ck'nicnts. 

The  word  mishiniin  signifies  an  apple — a  fruit,  1)e  it  remeinljered,  that  was  unknown 
to  the  Indians  till  the  Discovery.  This  word  is  compounded  from  mish,  the  ])riniordial 
root,  and  miu,  a  berry,  with  the  short  sound  of  /  thrown  in  Ibr  eu[)hony.  This  princi- 
ple of  euphony  requires  a  vowel  to  bo  interposed  Avhere  two  short  words  meet,  whicii 
would  Ijriug  two  consonants  (as  in  this  case)  together,  and  a  consonant  in  expressions 
which  would  bring  two  vowels  together.  The  enlargement  of  the  word  into  the  class 
of  trisyllaliles.  in  all  the.se  cases,  biiugs  oidy  ><<miid  into  the  new  compound,  without 
any  enlargement  of  the  sense.  V>y  joining  the  term  aubo  to  this  dualistic  term,  we 
have  the  Indian  name  for  cider. 


jMish 


Apple. 


h'adix 

CoiDicctlro /. 

liadlx Min Berry. 

Vndcddcd Aubo Liquor. 

Conqmuiid  11/  foitr  fi///<d)lcfi.  Mishiminaubo      ....  Apple-berry  li([Uor. 

The  term  for  rum  is  ishkoda  wiibo.  Ishkoda,  apparently  a  concrete  word,  signifies 
iire.  The  word  aulu)  would  not  coalesce  with  this  term  (bringing  two  vowels  toge- 
ther), without  the  interposition  of  the  consonant  w. 

Cowp'unid  itiidcrhhd     ....  Ishkoda. 

Ciiitlvrcnf  cuihfviHdd ■ir. 

Uiidicldrd Aubo Liquor. 

Fin  iiijllidik>: Ishkotlawiibo Fire-licjuor. 

The  term  ishkoda  is  a  theme  for  study.  It  may  be  said  that  the  last  member  of  it, 
koda,  signifies  a  plain,  or  valley. 

Totosh  is  the  name  lor  the  female  breast.  IJy  adding  the  term  ank),  we  have  the 
Algon(pnn  name  llir  milk,  namely,  l)reast-li(|U(a-.  This  mode  of  forming  terms  evinces 
a  fi.xed  synthesis,  and  is  quite  regular  and  philosophic.  The  following  additional 
terms,  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  may  be  added. 
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Spriu'e  beer 
Tea      .     . 
Viiu'gjir    . 
Ink      .     . 
l^iicksilver 
Uaiii-watiT 


SliiiigoopmilM). 

Aiiiielx'iisliaubo. 

Sliecwaubo. 

()y,hi'1)eig\val)o. 

SlioiiaiilH). 

Kiinewuiiaiibo. 


From  ShiiifToop    . 
"     AuiU'lK'esh 
"     Showan 
"     0/liobeigaile 
"     Slioeau  . 
"     KiiiK'wmi  . 


The  Hpriice  tree,  and  alx). 
Leaves,  "■      " 

Vinegar,  "      " 

A  writer,  "      " 

Silver,  "      " 

IWnu  "      " 


H\'  pursuing  a  similar  mode  of  aualvsis  resj)ecting  the  class  of  implements,  instru- 
ments, or  meehanieal  contrivances  known  to  the  Indians,  it  is  pereeiveil  that  the  original 
word  lor  these  things  was  .legun,  which  is  sometimes  contracted  to  egun,  or  simply 
gun.  I'uketa  is  the  indicative  ft)rm  of  tlie  verb,  third  person  singular,  to  strike.  By 
adding  to  this  form  of  the  conjugation  of  the  veri).  the  term  i'gun,  we  have  the  name 
for  a  hannner,  that  is  to  say.  strike-instrument.  Keesliki  is  the  name  for  saw-dust, 
such  as  is  produced  by  the  hand-saw.  It  is  derived  from  Kecski/.hnn,  to  cut.  Hence 
the  term  tor  a  hand-saw.  Keeshkibdjegun.  that  is.  a  saw-dust-making  instrument. 

Taushkau  is  the  verl>  to  split.  Hence,  Taushkebdjegun,  a  saw-mill  or  splitting 
instrument. 

To  lireak  up,  (any  inaninuite  subtance.)  is  I'egoobiddu.  Laud  or  earth  is  Akki ; 
Akknm,  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence,  Peg(X)-kumibeejegnn,  a  plough  or  breaking-u],)- 
land  instrument. 

.See-.«ee  denotes  the  peculiar  noise  of  a  fde.  Hence.  See-see-bojegun,  a  (ile  or  the 
iile-noi.se  instrument. 

Kauskaun  is  the  verb  to  scrape  or  cut  oil'  l)y  scrajjing.  Hence,  Kauskebaitjegun,  a 
razor  or  scraj)e  instrument.  Keeski/huu.  as  alwve  stated,  is  the  verlj  to  cut.  IJiskoona 
is  a  llame.     Hence,  Keeshkikoodjagun.  a  p-ir  ol'  smdfers  or  llame-cutting  instrument. 

Wassa-au  is  light;  Biskoona.  llame.  Jli'iice.  Was-ko-nen-j*'gnn.  a  caudle  or  light- 
tlamc  instrument. 

Beesau  is  a  term  for  fine  grains.  Hence,  Beesebojegun,  a  eolVee-mill  or  fine-grain- 
making  instrument. 

By  prefixing,  by  means  of  a  comiective  vowel  or  consonant,  the  verbs  to  spj-  through 
a  tube,  to  drink,  to  pinch  with,  to  pour  in.  to  l)e  round,  to  eipial,  to  the  same  generic  word 
for  a  machine,  contrivance,  or  instrument,  the  following  descriptive  names  are  produced. 


Sheeljiaubungegun 
Minnekwaujegun 
Ishkodakwaunjegun 
lVenjel)udjegun 
Wauwiauki'l)i(ljegun 
Tibbaul)eeshkobudjegun  A  balance. 
Saasidjegun ....     An  epaulet. 
Mudwa-uu  beedjegun       A  violin. 


A  spy -glass.  From  Shebia,  to  spy  through  a  tulx>,  and  jeguu 

A  drinking-glass.      "•  Minnecpia,  to  drink,  "        " 

"  Iseoda,  fire,  " 

'•  Peenjaiei,  within, 

"  AVaweau,  round, 

"  Tibbislico.  equal, 

"  Saasid,  fringe, 

"  Mudwa-au,  nuisic. 


A  tongs. 
A  funnel. 
A  hoop. 
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Tliose  tonus,  wliidi  relate  to  things  unknown  to  the  Indians  before  tlic  Discovery, 
show  the  (losi'ri|itive  power  and  adaiitiihiiity  of  the  lanjiun.ire,  and  illustrate  its  remark- 
al)le  wonl-bnildin,^'  jjower.  At  every  clian.m-  IVoin  the  oriirinal  root  or  addition,  a  new 
word  must  he  added.  Tiio  terms  heoonie  concrete  and  iJolysyUabic  in  tiie  preciM> 
proportion  tliat  tliey  are  re(inired  to  express  new  ideas,  yet  the  entire  sense  is  clear 
and  sirapliie.  They  are  now  botrvoidal  or  bunch-words;  but  all  their  fiiiinients  are 
roots,  wdiose  elyniolojry  is  clear. 

The  term  waLnn,  denotes  a  dressed  skin,  as  contradistin-iuished  from  a  skin  with  the 
hair  on.     Hence  are  formed  the  following  terms:  — 

Pezhikewagin  .  A  dressed  bnflalo-skin.  From  Pezhiki,  a  cow  or  bnfl'alo,  and  waiiin. 

Adikwagin .     .  A  dressed  deer-skin.  "     Addik,  a  deer,                     "        " 

Amikwagin      .  A  dressed  beaver-skin.  "     Aniik,  a  beaver,                  "        '• 

Miskwagin  .     .  lied  cloth.  '•     Misk,  red,                             '•        '• 

]\Ionedo  siguilies  a  .spirit — whatever  is  mysterious  or  a  god.  Hence  are  compounded 
the  following  terms  :  — 

(litchee  Miinedo Great  H[)irit. 

Minnemonedo Good  Si)irit. 

Mateheemonedo Bad  .S[)irit. 

Monediiwa Spirits. 

Monediiwee A  witch  or  wizard. 

Monedomenais A  glass  or  t'namel  bead. 

Monedowagin Stronils. 

Monedii-ossiii A  jewel  or  precious  stone. 

Monediipewabik Steel ;  spirit-iron. 

Monedosug Insects. 

Monedijwaesug Reptiles. 

Monediinong Place  of  (he  Monedo. 

Monedos A  little  Monedo. 

Monediish A  bad  Monedo. 

Monedosishing In  the  little  bad  Monedo. 

From  Keege,  a  word,  we  have  the  following  terms :  — 

Keegedo To  speak. 

Keegedowin A  .speech. 

Kangedood A  speaker. 

Keegidodauding    ......  A  council  or  assembly. 

Keegidowegumig A  council-house. 

Keeugekwain Advice. 

Kaugikwaiwin Adviser. 
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Not  oulv  vorbs  and  snl)Htnntivc'H  arc  thus  coinpniuulod  and  Icnsitln'iicd  out  in  tlicir 

Hyllal)i('nl  xtructuiv.  Init  a( 

jeetive.s  admit  of  similar  forms.     Tlui,-*,  from  the  adjective 

radix  niisk.  tlii-iv  ]>>  liu'nic 

1  a  variety  of  dual  and  trial  compounds,  which  are  in  daily 

vocal  use. 

MiM|Mi'c 

l)lood.          From  inisk,  red,  and  nehec,  water. 

]\lis(iuir\V()n 

Bhxidy.                 '•                    '•     won,  a  suhstance. 

MiHquecngua     .... 

A  blu.sli.                "                    "     oqua,  n  li-male. 

Mis([ua,i:in 

Red  cloth.             "                   '•     wagin,  a  dressed  skin. 

jMis((uon 

A  red  plume.        ''                    '■     mi(|Uon,  a  feather. 

Mi.«C()jj;aud 

A  red  sash  or  i)elt.                    "     c'^nd,  a  strip. 

Mis(iual)ikedaa.     .     .     . 

IJed-hot.                 "                    "     wahidea,  hot. 

Mis(iuussin 

A  red  stone.          "                    "     ossin,  a  stone. 

Miscown/liln'-'pun.     .     . 

lii'd  i)aint.              "                    '*     wa/hinegon,  color. 

Misnuawauic    .... 

Ked  cedar.              ''                    '•     auk,  a  tree. 

Mi.scodecd 

The  spring  l)eauty;  the  C.  vn-ginica,      From  misk,  red, 

and  ojeed,  anal  duet. 

Miscopcwabik .     .     .     . 

Coi)per.          From  misk,  red,  and  pewahik,  iron. 

Mis(|Makeok     .... 

A  cojjpcr  kettle.    "                    "     akeek,  kettle. 

Misquanakwiid     . 

A  red  cloud.          "                    '•     ana(iuod,  a  cloud. 

Misco[)cna,soe  .... 

A  red  bird.            "                    "     penaisee.  a  hird. 

Mis(iuataincc  .... 

A  land-tortoise.      "                    "     aince,  little,  &o. 

From  tho  word  Minno.  <rood,  is  derived  — 

iVIinnoinonodo.     . 

A  good  G(k1  or  iin  heavenly  Spirit. 

Miiuiogee/.liiit 

A  good  sky. 

Alonnogeezhikud . 

A  good  day. 

Minnoiau  .     .     . 

To  he  well  or  in  gooil  health. 

Minnoinnini 

A  "'ood  man. 

Minnoequa      .     . 

A  good  woman. 

Minnopeniandizzo 

Good  life  or  conduct. 

Minnoiau  bunduniowin      ...     A  good  dream. 

From  the  word  Mudjee, 

or  Matchee  as  it  is  usually  written,  is  formed  — 

jMatcln'cmonedo  . 

.     .     .     .     A  had  spirit  or  diemon  of  evil. 

Matchi'innini 

A  had  man. 

^ratcheeannanioosha V  had  do.ii'. 

Matclipe/iiikud  . 

....     A  i)ad  day. 

Matchekegidowin 

Had  language. 

One  of  tiie  mo.st  strikin 

g  sources  of  Indian  compounds  is  that  derived  from  men's 

and  women  .s  name.x.     Iho  open  firmament  of  heaven  is  the  field  from  whicii  these 
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iiaiiioH  nrc  generally  (li'iivcil.  Tliey  nro,  consefiiiontly,  sublime  or  grandiiiMiuent  in 
piirasc'olofry ;    Monic'tinii'S    poi'tic,    always   liijiliiy    lijiiiiativi',    and   <;  iM)nibastio   or 

i'i(ii<'iil()ns.  And  if  anytiiiii^'  in  tiiis  view  could  denote  tliiit  the  national  taste  is  not 
Hebraic,  it  would  seem  to  be  so  j;reat  a  diversity  in  tlie  ininci^iies  of  naniinj;'  eliildren. 
For  while  an  almost  invariable  element  in  the  Hebrew  law  was  the  jrreat  deity,  or  the 
parent  of  the  child,  as  in  Kl-kanah,  or  Mo-ab,  the  Indiinis  \v]\\  abnost  entirely,  on 
meteorol()i;ical  iihenomena.     The  1()lIowin^'  examples  of  tiie  |)ersoniil  names  of  each 


sex  will  denote  this.      In  these  names  it  Mill 


)l)served  tlint  the  terms  for  skv,  cltiud, 


suu,  star,  mist,  wind,  sound,  tinmder,  li"htnin'',  nre  tiie  stock  words  or  roots. 


Au  bo  tub  L'ce  zlii;' 


>wa  me 


Mai 

IJaini  wa  wi 

Kau  die  da 

Kan  ^a  ausl 
(.'heeng  gaus 
Kan  bai  be 


Ksb  t; 


I  uiih 


ic  wa"'  no  ( 


CI 


leenji'  wi 


kc  wai  (hn 


I     . 
us  . 
1  e  . 

<  siu 

tung 

wod 

[uad 

n  ah 

•1 

lod     .     .     .     . 

Centre  of  the  sky. 
Low  iiealing  thunder. 


Th 


pMS 


thunde 


The  cloud  in  contact  with  the  sun. 
The  ('([uinoctial  wind,  or  storm. 
The  noise  of  wind. 
Thunder  round  the  hemisphere. 
Clear  sky,  or  cloudless  sky. 


Nortl 


le  (lri\  uiL 


umilei'niu' « 


L'loud. 
loial. 


1  wiui 


Ke  we  tiui  "ce  zhisj: Around  the  bori/.i 


o  Kau  "e  y.U]). 


Muk  knd  da  Wdb  <|uod 


in. 


le  sun  l)urstmir  Irom  a  ( 


Ma  /ha  ke  au  she 


Tl 

'l"he  bhu'k  cloud. 


nuiiler  I'eachiu 


loud. 


ui  we  (jna  gau  ho  we 


un^f  au  ix'  un 


O/.l 
() 


0/1 


lau  wus  CO  "o  '/AW', 


Tl 

Place  of  the  meridian 
The  wi'sterly  wind. 
The  blue  skv. 


rth 


/nan  wun  o 


Tl 


le  sou 


th 


lau  wnn  e  ge  /lug 
()  (lush  e  je  ge  /big  . 
<)  gull  be  aun  ah  ([uod 


The  southern  hemisphere. 
Close  to  the  sky. 
Along  the  clouds. 


;in  ge  mc  won 


Pa  bi 

Pa  zhe  ge  zhig  o 


K The  si 


le  showers. 
Varieuated  skv. 


She  ban  ge  zhig Through  the  sky. 

Ma  zin The  snot  on  the  .- 


Mesh  e  mill  aun  ah  (piod 
Sa  sa  unn 


Sh 


iiu  waiin  OS 


h  e  ki 


Ap[)le  sky. 

Hail. 

Southern  lii:ht.s. 


I'll  nuiig  V The  star. 


Waul 
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)  nil  nuii<] 


Tl 


le  morning  star. 


I 
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is 
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LANGUA(JE. 


Ill  all  this  (ii.-'ijlay,  tlio  Dt-ity  in  not  ivfiTivd  to  \>y  ii  word,  syilalilc,  or  IcltiT,  taken 
from  liis  naiiu'. 

Tlio  I'oliowing  aiv  iwnui'.s  drawn  IVoni  tonrni'  oliji-ctM. 


Aish  tiim  jion  a  lx> First,  or  fcatlicr  of  1 


lonor. 


An  d 


llL'  Ve  OH 


ISavcn'.s  lli'sli. 


Ap  pan  koz  ze  gun Sniokinfr-niixtiuv. 

Ha  Inva  nic  kow  a lnii)rossionM  of  IWt, 

his  kooii  a Tlio  l)la/('. 


Kail  gwa  dwa Tlu'  (iiiostiuiicr. 

I  ail  la'aiu-o Tin- little  iiialo. 


Isli  ko  l)U''  iia  so T 


'II  I 


I'avi'S. 


Ka  kii  kuiico     .......     'i'lic  lilllf  kite. 


M 


III  i^is  aim  ('  (lUti 


|iiti 


\\ 


IIIIIIU 


111  li 


11(1  ic  kv  WIS 


l-ildcsl.  or  Ili'st-lHini. 

Milk  kiid  da  jic  iiai.s Tlic  little  lilackljird. 

Nail  frit  (lie  liiini  me Centre  ol'  the  (Jreat  Lake. 

N(>v  zl 
Ne  1 


1  e  lie  iiMis 


'I'l 


le  coillilei 


d  l)il 


iMiiii  all  lia 
Na  kiid  je  wa   . 
O  zlian  won  e  pe  nais  e 

0  7.1 


The  lueniiaii  (or  iiienuaid). 

The  last  ;L;liiiii)se  of  one  goiii;^'  over  a  hill. 


Yell 


ow-iiin 


laii  won  o  nie  tia 


Southern  medicine  dance. 


lis  Koon  a  ail  slie 


Tl 


le  nsm 


ii  II; 


lino. 


Pa  no  (|iion The  lldliiiu'  leathers. 


Siiiii  i:ua  lia  wos  sin 


Water-worn  jiranite  rock. 


8Iia  wail  1)0  ko  to Jiiiiiliim- metal 


Cha  inoo> 


Tl 


W 


le  iiouneiiif;-  naw 


lui  jioosh  aiiico The  littl 


o  lox. 


IN  ay 

Waul 


jre  7. 


hik S[ilendid  sk\ 


)  o  leei 


Tl 


10  will 


tc  M 


lor. 


These  are,  liowovcr,  porhaiis  in  eveiy  ease,  diiiilieato  name.'s,  such  as  have 
lieen  bestowed  from  some  incident  in  tlu;  man's  life  —  formiiifr  a  secondary  chi.ss 
of  names.  Mliicli,  it  is  known,  every  Indian  hears.  Sometimes  there  are  triplicate 
names;  indeed,  some  are  the  liahy  names  ol'  childhood,  meaniii.ir  little  hird,  had 
hoy,  evil-doer,  iS:c.  IJiit  the  orij;iiial,  or  so  to  say,  haiitismal  name,  is  studiously 
concealed,  and  never  revealed  hy  the  individual  iM'ariu.u'  it.  The  names  of  animals, 
birds,  v*\:c.,  form  a  numerous  class  of  these  tribal  names.  Animals,  or  objects  in 
animated  nature,  also  fi)rm  the  important  totemic  or  siruame.s,  which  link  familicf 
and  clans  together. 


LANGUAGE. 


?-» 


It  i.s  a  diiiractt'riHtio  of  tlio  immos  of  rciimU'H  tliftt  tlioy  (U-iiotc  tin'  i^oiidri  iit  l:-^^ 
terminal  s_)lliil)lo '/(('f.  Soiiu;  of  IIuh  class  of  naiiu's  arc  also  (uki'ii  Irom  aliiu'tpk.  "ie 
plR'iioiiiena  ;  otliors  arc  iVom  the  forest,  streams,  iScc.  A  few  of  tliese  of  eaeii  kiiui  IF 
herve  to  show  tlic  iiiaiiiier  in  wiiieli  they  are  eom[)()un(l(Ml. 

An /.lie  l)ik  o  (|iia Woman  of  tiie  rock. 

Ah  sin  au  mik  o  i|na W(jman  of  tlie  |M'l)l)ly-l)ottoni  water. 

IJa  /hik  o  (|iioil  o  ([ua     ....  Woman  of  tlie  siniile  elouil. 

IJaim  wa  wa  fic  /liig  a  (jna.     .     .  Woman  of  the  tliimder  eloud. 

]5aim  e  je  won;;' Tlie  rnnnin,tf  stream. 

]}aim  wa  wa  je  won  o  ([ua  .     .  Woman  of  the  j^nriilinj;;  stream. 

Clieen;:' gosh  knm  o  ([iia      _.     .     .  Woman  of  the  somidinLr  i'ootste[is. 

Ke  neance  e  (jiia Little  rose-huil  woman. 

^Ind  je  ge  ([na  wis Eldest  horn  dangiiter. 

.Man  je  won  o  <|na Woman  of  tiie  tide. 

Man  je  ge  zhik  o  (|iia      ....  Woman  of  tiie /enith 

()  he  nudi  nn  o  (pia Woman  of  tlie  siiray. 

()  mis  (^iian  hik  o  una     .     .     ■     .  Woman  of  the  l!ed  I'oek. 

()  ge  y.lu    je  won  a  ((ua    ....  M'onian  of  the  rapid  etirreiit. 

()  hull  hah  me  je  won  o  ((iia  .  Woman  of  the  stream. 

()  gin  e  hng  o  qua Woman  of  the  rose. 

()  hnh  lian  niwa  wa  ge  /hig  o  ((iia.  Woman  of  the  murmuring  of  the  skies. 

Comhiimtions  jissnme  a  power  of  e\[)ressioii  which  is  calculated  to  give  permaiieney 
to  Indian  names,  when  they  are  ap[>lie(l  to  tiie  geographical  leatiires  of  the  country. 

A  few  geograiihical  names  from  the  Algumpiin  may  he  specilied. 

Illinois,  from  illine,  man,  and  ois,  a  Freiudi  termination. 

Chicago,  from  C'heegangong,  a  place  of  leeks,  from  the  resemhlance  in  the  odor 
of  the  plant  to  a  polecat ;  from  Checag,  a  polecat,  and  ong,  a  place. 

AN'ahash,  from  wanh,  the  radix  of  white,  and  oshee,  clouds  home  hy  the  e(|uinoctial 
wind,  and  ong,  locality. 

Chesapeake,  from  die,  great,  and  seheeg.  waters. 

Manhattan,  from  monaii,  had,  and  atim,  eliannel  or  stream;  alluding  to  the  llellgato 
passage  hetweon  Long  Island  and  New  York. 

Michigan,  from  mielian,  great,  in  relation  to  land  and  water,  and  saugiegaii,  a  lake. 

AVlieeling,  from  weel.  a  human  head,  and  ing.  a  place. 

Mi.ssi,ssippi,  from  the  duplication  of  niis.s,  great  —  meaning  great-great,  and  .selje  or 
sipi  (agreeahly  to  B'rench  orthography),  a  river. 

Ponghkcepsie,  from  aupokeepsing,  a  sheltered  cove  in  the  mouth  of  Falikill  river, 
and  ing,  a  place. 


it 


880 


I.ANC  CAIJE. 


SillJ;^inJr.  iVoiii  oxflii.  n   nick  i>v  >(i)iii',  iiml   iii^'  ii  plncc 

Nini'siiik.  Iroiii  (niiiwii.  walci'.  Iiftwt'i'ii  tlic  wiitiTH.  iiiul  >ink,  ii  \Awv. 

Alli'iiluuiv.  rioiu  Alli'ui'wi,  nil  micii'iit  tiilic.  Iiuiiiiii.  ii  riviT — tlii"  tiTiii  luiiii;  M|ii)lii'(l 


til  llic  ll\f 


A 11.- 1 


iiiii\',  anli'i'iDi'  til  tlif  iiiiiiiiitiiiiiH. 


I'l'iil'iil,    I'l'iilll    till'    llilllic   III'  II    rliill    III'   lliillniM    lllilillllH. 

Iliii'Uliiii'kiiii:'.   t'i'iini  1 klimk.  ii  ^'luiiil.  ami  iiiu',  ii  |ilari'. 

Till'  liilliiw  iiiu'  tci'iiix.  ii|i|iliril  til  liiwiis  anil  slrciiins  nf  Ahilniina,  Kluriilii.  ami  (icur^iia, 
an-  rrmii  tlu'  .Mwcujici',  or  Cri'ck  laiiiiiiaiii'.  It  i.*  In  ln'  niiNorNi'il  nf  this  laiij-'iia^c,  llial 
its  pliinil  is  liiniu'il  In  >!iiI,i;t'o  —  thus.  iMiism^'cc,  a  Crt'ck  liuliMii,  Miisciifiiiliri'c.  ('rci'k 
Imliiiiis.  TIrmv  is  nil  ihiiil.  Clii'lnki'r.  a  ('lu'rnkcc; — ('iii'lm'iiljrt'c,  ('iu'niki'cs;  ;•  tiikinfi 
till'  I'liriii  tit'/,  ami  c  ol'i/  in  thi'.-^i'  I'lninui's.  (1  is  alwavs  suiimlcil  hanl  in  this  lun;:iiiij.'i', 
St.  .Iiihn's  riviT,  Iv'iiiiiliiuit'k.  riniii  Mi'iina,  carlli.  ami  fliinciin.  (|iiivriin^'.  This  river 
is  also  calk'il  Oki'limicaii,  u  naiiii'  ilcrivi'il  ['mm  tho  Chuoliiw  (wika,  wator.  ami  linocaii, 


(|iii\('i'iiiL'. 

Si'ininnlo  is  IVnni  Si'inilnlr.  wiM.  ami  riil','('(',  |u'ii]iIo ;  liciici'  the  Cict'k  trnii  liir  tin 
i.-  Siniiliiciiljri'c.  cir  wilil  jn'iiiilr. 

Talisri',  ili'i'iM'il  I'liiiii  taliiliiii.  a  tiiwii,  luul  I'ssi-.  taki'ii. 

liditlilrwaiili'.  I'liitn  ilnilhli'.  war.  ami  waiili',  tn  share,  nr  ilixiilc  out. 

I'"iiii>kaliati'lir.  I'lniii  liiiisowaii.  a  liinl,  ami  hotclu".  tail. 

Mi'iiiiliiitlii'.  I'l'iilll  I'l'iiaiia.  cartli.  kiuU'i'.  white,  calk'il  white  LToiiml. 


in 


■aiu  aiiii'jre, 


Ti 


ii'\-  are   .'"^liawiii'i's.  ami   ii'taiii  tiie  laiiiiiia'.'e  ami  I'listoins  ol'  theii 


iniii'lrviiii'ii  ill  till'  luu'lli-we.-t.  ami  aiiKil  them  in  the  lute  war  with  the  I'niteil  States 
(IT'.iS.  17ll!i). 

Iv'iiiiiehate,  from  eciinia.  eailii.  ami  ehate,  re<l.  To  prevent  the  siuM'ossidii  of  twu 
f's  ill  this  eoniiiiinntl.  the  si'conil  '•  in  cliate  is  ili'oppeil. 

()i'lR'(aii[iiiraii.  I'roiii  ocheali.  a  hickory  tree,  pol'au,  signilViiig  in  or  among,  culled  \ty 
the  traders  ••  liic]<iii'y  prmiiiil." 

^Vewueaii,  derived  riniii  wewau,  waters,  and  wociui.  Iiarkin,i:  or  nmrin,;^  —  a  term 
descrijitivo  of  the  rnaiiiii;  of  the  waters  at  a  hi.iih  fall. 

Tiiecmitallaiihassee,  from  epiiecanaii,  a  may-apple,  and  tidlauluissee,  old  town. 

Wuccocoie.  from  wacco,  a  liliie.  a  heron,  and  cnie.  a  ne.st. 

Thla,  nootcheaiiliaiieaii.  I'ldiii  thlaiisso,  a  monntain,  ooche,  little,  and  luihanlau,  over. 
The  name  is  e\[iressive  of  tin-  iiositioii. 

Aimetti".  chaiico.  from  aiiiiette,  a  swamp,  and  cliapco.  lonj;;.  This  is  the  mere  utterance 
of  two  words,  as  in  the  Knj^lish  po.st-oilice,  witliont  a  syllabicul  fnsion. 

Ki'liuse-is-li-j;aii,  nieaiiing  (where  a  yoiin,!^  thin.ii'  was  found)  a  young  child  liaviiif!; 
Itcen  foinid  there. 

()iiktaii-haii-/an-see,  derived  from  Ui)tanliiui,  sand,  and  /anseo,  a  great  deal.  Unafnr- 
mutive. 


LAHii  lAdi; 


;iHi 


OoCnskco,  from  nc,  in.  ami  I'li-^ 


II  I II II 1 1 


I.     Ill  th 


\h  wiii'iI   I  III'  t'litiililiiatidii  \*  rnailt> 


(till'  iii|ili(iiiy  iiiul  i|iiaiililv  liciii;;  cMictl  williiiiit  tli''i|i|iiii,L;  ii  ,x\  lliil)li'. 

Ninv-viui-kiui,  Iriim  Ni'W  YurU  ;  lol't  Imiik  of 'I'lillapunsii  river.  Tlii.'<  is  nn  »'xam|ili' 
III"  tilt'  iiiuniicr  ill  wliidi  iiii  Kiitrlisli  word  in  iii|i)|)tcil  iiitu  ('icfU.  iiaiiii'lv,  \>y  clianniiit? 
i'(iii.'<iiiaiits  .!!:(',,  ii«  nrk  into  an.  ami  ijiviiiLT  it  mm  nliicctivc  xsllalili-  in  kan. 


Iiiiiiiiiiikl'an   inraii^  ii  ;^in"/rt   iiiaiji-  nl' 


nlli'll 


'I'liDlilD^ranliin,  rimn  tiiiilito.  a  ('(irn-lniiHc  ainl  ciiii'ji'c.  liNnl  ui'  stani|iii;r.     Tlils  wni'il 
is  iil.-i)  iiM;irnriiiali\i'.  as  iii'l'ii.>jri',  till'  Icriiiiiiiil  vuwcl  is  (iiijv  (■liiin;;i'il  IVniii  an  to  fc. 
Siiucliiali.  ili'iivcil  IVoiii  siHM'lu'itn.  a  \ut'/.  ami  licali.  Iicri'. 
.\ni'lii>iianlia(<'lirii,  iVoni  ancli<>nan,  ci'iiar.  ami  liatclice.  a  cD'ck. 


Siiiii.'nlialilii'(',    iVuin    Mdii'jii.  a    cMiilial.    ami    liatclicc    a    fi'i'rk.      An    nnururnial 


i\t' 


Uiilll. 

N'anclicc.  iVoin    .Natclu'/,  a  trilic  wlio  arc  tin'  icinains  of  tl Iil   .Mississijipi   trilics. 

Tlit'V  cstiniati'  tlicinsi'lvi'H  at  Hhi  irnn-nicn.  lint  arc  inolialilv  "id-li'iU  siinls  (IT'.'S.)      In 
aili)|itin^''  this  wunl  I'luin  amitlicr  liilic,  llic  I'ainl  soiiml  ul'  n  is  rinili'i'i'il  liroad.  in  an. 

ilalclii'c  <'linl(lia,  di'i'lvtil  iVdin  liiitclii  r.  a  ri'cck.  ainl  clinlilia.  Iiiill'-\va\ ,  nr  llic  middlo. 
.\ii  nnaliirinMtiN'c  wmil. 

'riilatlii::iil'jaii,  dcriscd  I'i'iiin  tldalln.  a  lisii.  and   nli;an.  ail.  called  liv  llic  trtulorH  fittli- 
liMiids.      Here  cuiiliunv  rei|ilil'ed  tlie  /'  nf  jiiilLiail  to  lie  |ii'C('eded  liy  a  «/. 

I'iniliiiiile.  deri\ed  i'liiiii  iiincwan.  a  turkey,  and  clioolc,  a  Iuhim'       Here  tlic  .syllahlo 
uan,  in  tiiriicy.  is  simply  tiiniwii  away. 

Cliattolioclic,  ilcrivcd  I'i'oiii  cliattn,  a  .sti 
— tlicrc  iK'iiifi  I'ock.s  of  that  dcscriptiun  in  the  river  aUive  iluithlitc^'aii.  at  an  old  town 
sifo  called  ('hattchochc.     This  line  word  is  niialiirinalivc. 

Tallaliasscc.  derived   irniii   tallelan.  a  town,  and   hassee,  old.      Ffere  the  syllahlc  fan 
is  (lrop|)ed. 

Weetninpka.  derived  iVom  wewaii,  water,  and  tninean,  rcsoinhling.     (Col.  Hawkins, 
IT'.i'.l). 

The  syllahles  thla  and  thiat.  in  the  ahovo  words,  are.  apparently,  Toltec.  and,  so  far 

The  Shawiices  use  the  l/i. 


inc.  and  linlche.  inarl 


<l.  II 


owi'i-ed.  or  pain 


ted 


as  ohserved.  diller  Iroin  tin'  vest  of  the  T'nitcd  States  trilii 
l)Mt  never  with  an  /  Ibllowing. 

In  these  Mnscoj^t'e  examples,  it  will  he  .scon  that  the  nnoforiiiative  coinpoiinds  are 
fre(|ncnt.  in  a  less  iininher  of  words,  syllahles  are  ilro[)i)ed.  in  the  joining  of  words, 
in  cases,  it  is  helieved.  where  tlie.se  dropped  syllahles  are  void  of  meaning 

In  turning  from  the  ^luscogco  to  the  lr(i([no!S  language,  the  dropped  syllables  are 
more  frc(|iient,  and  the  union  of  fragments  of  siilistantives,  verbs,  and  adjectives,  makes 
the  terms  more  cdncrcte.  and  often  mure  dcscrii)tive,  sonorous,  and  beantifid.  S)me 
of  these  terms  of  admired  terminology  follow. 

Niagara:  From  Oniagarah,  written  also,  in  old  authors,  Oglmiaga.  and  Oniagarah. 
The  llrst  aeeented  .syllable  apjiears  only  to  have  been  caught  by  the  i)o[)ular  ear.     The 


m 
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syllable  ar,  in  this  term,  appears  to  denote  rocks,  us  the  tar  in  Ontario,  and  (hir  in 


Cadaraci 


1'"- 


Ontario :  This  word  is  an  example  of  tiie  jx'rll'ct  concrete,  or  union  of  fra.irmcntiiry 


parti 


Clc: 


Cll 


iirui'd  with  (lie  nicaninu'  of  wliole  wonls.      It  is  from   the  A\'\andot  dialect. 


history  is 


th 


I 


nor  to 


utl)n'aiv  of  tlie  war 


MLiain 


st  them,  hv  tin'ir  Ivindrcd 


tlie  h 


I'lrr  ilic  settli'mcnt  vi'  Canada.  (lie  W\;ind( 


i\i'd  on  tlie 


\K\v.  near 


th 


present  city  of  Kingston,  the  ancient  (_'adaraci(ui.  It  was  tlie  commencement  of  a 
jHirtaw  path  into  liaise  Ontario.  l)y  whii'h  a  circnitoiis  navigation  was  saveih  anil  the 
iirst  view,  on  roachini;'  tlie  summit  that  overlooki'd  the  hd\e,  was  one  of  thr'  most  [lic- 
tm-esque  and  noble  charactc 


Th 


th 


10  word  expresses  tins  ^■lew. 
On:  Tlie  Iirst  syllable  of  it   is  fnan  onondio.  a  hill  or  mount; 


and  is  the  sam(> 


syllable  which  is  repeated   in  tiic  term  ()iioiida,L;a.     Tar.  diiivcd  from  tarak.  is  clearly 
the  same  phrase,  written  darac.  by  the  Frencii.  in  Cataracijui.  and  denotes  rocks  u\>- 


standim;   in  water.     In  the   linal   vowels  io.  we  iia\t'  the  same  term,  wi 


meaniii'i',  whicli  they  carry  in  tlii'  old  Minji'o  and  Sciicc;i  won 
of  an  extended  beautiful  ^va(el■  hmdscape.      It  possesses  tii 


Oh 


it 


itii  tl 
.1 


le  same 


is  descri|)tne 
t  In 


proi>erties  ol  most  Indian 
words,  namely,  a  transitivi'  character.     IJeautifuI   prospect  of  hills  —  rocks  —  water. 


lie  name  lies 


towed  on  this  lake  by  the  Five  Nations,  is  ('adarac<(ui. 


Erie:   This  term  is  also  believed  to  be  deri\-ed  Iroin  tlie  W\and()t  lanunaiiC.      Kri-; 


IS 


was  tiie  name  ol 


a   nation   against  wiiom   the    Fi\e   Nations  waucd  an  extermimitiii'j; 


■\va 


r;  and  the  term  Iirst  became  iiiiniiiar  to  the  French,  on  sceiicj 


the  ] 


irisoners  ol   liie 


peoi 


lie  1 


iriiu 


rht  d 


own 


th 


liore: 


th 


Ti 


lev 


ftened    its   pronunciation  by 


droi)iiing  the  linal  syllable.     Ol'  iis  nieaniiiii'.  we  are  told  it  was  tjie  name  of  the  Cat 
nation,  doubtless  I'eferriiij;-  to  a  siiecies  of  wild-cat,  l\nx.  or  coie/ar.     The  French  's.ivo 


this  tribe  the  noin  du  jiuerre  o 


Ch 


In  Cold 


eu  s  map  the  name 


tliis  lake 


written  Kri 


ir  Okswai 


II 


uron 


Charl 


evoix  niiorms  ib 


tiiat  this  term  is  deriwd  Iroiii  th 


d  V 


reiicli  word 


/Hire,  a  wild  hear,  w 


hid 


1  was 


ipplu 


d  to  this  nation  from  the  mode  of  wearinur  tiieir  liai 


Wlu'ii  the  Wyandots  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  middle  of  the  ITtli  century,  tbrn.ied 


'  This  word  is  spoil  Onontario,  liy  Conrad  Wiser,  in  lii.s  Journ:il  of  1737.     A'ido  p.  ",">S. 

'  This  con.^^titutcs  an  elaborate  aiul  un.>'cttlud  (|ueslion  in  Imlian  philnlo'.'y  and  history.  The  I'ronch  do  not 
call  the  lynx,  or  cougar,  chat ;  but,  it  appears  by  (layane's  History  of  Luuisiana,  that  they  thus  called  the 
raccoon.  From  a  manuscript  journal,  of  17!ll,  in  my  po.s.ie.«sion,  the  Shawnecs,  who  then  lived  on  the  Ohio, 
called  Lake  I'irie  Cat-land.  Hoside?,  the  Shawnecs  were  never  extiiiLniishcd  by  the  IriKjuris,  in  any  sense.  It 
i.s  said  by  Cohhii  that  th-;  lrui|Uoirt  Iirst  took  courage  to  rise  against  the  .Vdirond.iks,  their  inveterate  foes  in 
Canada,  by  having  prevaib  1  against  a  people,  apparently  on  the  Kiie  borders,  whom  (he  Dutch  called  Uevils 
(Sataiia).  Who  these  fierce  men  were,  is  not  further  .said.  La  .\|oino  says  that  the  war  nf  the  Iro(|uoi3 
nguinst  the  Ihies,  recommenced  in  lU"):!;  and  we  have  other  authority  to  show  that  it  was  linished  in  two 
ycar.s.  Lewis  Kvans,  in  his  Analysis,  says  that  the  Krics  had  lived  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  were  driven 
thence  over  the  Apalaehians.  .lell'erson  tpiotes  this  in  his  Notes.  The  Cattawas,  whom  the  lro(piois  fought 
against,  were  Cherokees.  This  is  a  Shawnee  name  in  the  old  manuscript  referred  to.  hi  the  So\ah  Carolina 
Document  (Vol.  ii ),  the  Catawbas  arc  stated  to  be  of  northern  origin,  and  hinted  to  bo  Erics. 
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ii  floise  loiifriio  with  till'  Fi'oncli,  iind  also  witli  llie  Adiromlucks  or  AlfioiKHiiiis.  tlicy 
wiTc  hroufflit  into  viok'iit  hostilitivs  with  tlie  otlnT.  or  Now  York  hiciiiIk'Is  oI"  the  Iro- 
(|iiois  confeilenu')".  This  leil  to  a  iiprl'ect  wparatioii.  wliich  lias  cvor  siiio'  oxistcd. 
The  Wyamlots  assorted  thciiisolvos  to  l)o  the  oldest  iiieniher.  Tlie}-  wi'iv  certainly 
living  at  Jloehelaga,  now  Montveal,  when  ("artier  first  visited  it,  in  l-VM.  Drive  n  lioiu 
the  valley  hy  the  eonlederates,  they  lied  thivjniiii  tiie  Outawa  river  to  Lake  liuroii,  and 
thus  lieeamo  the  means  of  hestowing  tlieii-  name  on  it.  'i'he^-  took  shelter  on  the  liijih 
and  picturesque  island  <il' .Miehilimackinae.  rendered  inaccessihle,  by  mural  clill's,  along 
so  laiye  a  [lart  ol'  its  shores.  They  eulli\iited  laiye  fields  in  the  interior  ol'this  island, 
which,  in  their  ruinous  and  deserted  I'orms.  still  bear  the  rianie  /<.i  i/r<iii<hs  Jurditis. 
Deep  glens  and  valleys,  wliich  were  hid  hy  tangled  *(^<fCPts,  wero  cultivated.  The  loose 
stoiK'S  on  these  limited  spols  well'  carefully  uj'hend  up.  and  jiiled  to;j(Mher  in  the  I'orni 
•jf  stone-hea[)s.  or  irr(';^ular  cairns,  wliich  are  yet  to  he  seen  on  the  cliffs  lu'ar  the 
Arched  I'ock,  whicli  iiive  the  oliser'.er  the  iuea  of  aiicieiit  cairns.  I'lit  the  haras.sed 
Wyaiidots  were  at  lenuth  ferreted  out  of  this  island  retreat,  which  liie  Irocpiois  called 
Ti-e-don-de-rau-hie.  and  compelled  to  seek  a  more  northerly  shelter,  iiir  many  years,  in 
)Iie  wide  hasin  ol'  Lake  .Superior,  ilvi'ii  iIh'ic  the  iroipiois  pursued  them  in  their  long 
|iine  war-canoes,  eucounleriiig  on  one  occasion,  a  tlreadful  action  in  canoes  near  St. 
Joseph's.'  They  were  linally  repulsed  hy  the  (.'liiiipewas,  at  the  entrance  into  Lake 
Superior,  at  the  noted  jiromontory  of  Nadowegoning.  i.  (\.  place  of  Iroquois  liones;  a 
name  whieii  eommemorates  the  e\'ent.  Such  were  tiie  events  which  gave  origin  to 
the  name  of  Fiake  Huron. 

Tills  lake  had  jireviously  home  (among  the  AlgoiKpiins.)  the  name  of  Attowa  Lake, 
from  an  ancient  settlement  of  this  tribe  on  the  Mamitoulines,  or  sacred  islands.  The 
F'reiich  named  it,  inisiiccessfully,  Mer  Donee — a  name  as  imqipropriate,  it  is  believed,  as 
it  was  imsuccessful.  .Mild  sea,  indeed  I  it  is  emphatically  tlie  most  storm\'.  The  Iroquois 
api)ear  to  have  known  fiake  Huron  exclusively  by  the  name  of  tVmiatare.  or  from  the 
island,  Diedonderoga. 

Di,  or  Ti,  in  the  Ii(](piois,  means  water,  and  oga,  place;  as  in  Tioga  (l)iahogn.  Iro- 
quois), place  of  water;  meaning  rajiid  or  strong  water.  The  Miwel  c  here  appears  to 
give  an  intensity  to  its  antecedent  sellable  ti.  The  syllables  on,  and  der — pronounced 
variously,  ter,  tar — meaning  elifl",  rock-hill,  and  rock,  have  been  explained  under  the 
head  Ontario.  The  terminals  i,  e,  instead  of  the  simple  a.  in  oga.  form  an  exclamation  for 
a  lieautiful  landscape.  We  have  tiius  tli(>  elements  of  a  graphic  description  of  a  most 
enchanting  scene.     See  I'late  IS.  \'ol.  IV. 

In  the  Iroquois  language  the  iiillectiou  aga.  lucaus  a  [ilace.  This  term  is  sometimes 
varied  to  oga.  agreeably  to  the  terminal  vowel  of  the  preceiling  word.  Thus  —  Onon- 
daga     Derived  from  the  rejietition  of  On,  a  hill  ami  aga,  a  place,     ily  the  duplication 


«  i 


'  Tradition  of  Isiidore.     Tiav   Ciul.  I'uiU.  .^li.--.  Valley. 
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of  a  syllable  in  this  laiigiiajrc.  intoiisity  or  a  siii)orlativo  signilicatiou  Is  jrivcn  to  it; 
rcmU'iing  the  sense  not  siiiii)ly  liill,  hut  liill  on  hilh  or  most  hilly. 


Tiojia,  derived  Ironi  l)ia,  rapid  water,  and  aga,  a  place. 


'riconderoga,  from  di  or  ti,  water;  on,  h 


dar,  roek 


ivs ;  ana  aga,  a  [tlaee 


.Saratoga,  i'roni  assarat  ('.'),  s[)arivling  waters,  and  oga,  a  phice. 

("anadesaga,  IVom  the  term  Canada,  a  house  or  town,  and  aga,  ii  plaee;  tiie  Indian 
name  lor  (ieneva.  New  York. 

Oneida,  IVoiu  Oneotaiiug.     Derived  I'rom  onia,  a  stone,  oda,  a  people,  and  aug,  plural. 

Otsego,  tVom  ot,  water,  and  sego,  welcome. 

Adaronduk.  from  la,  an  article  (French),  and  doron.  a  people  who  eat  hark,  (perhaps, 
contemptuously  said),  and  dak,  trees. 

Cataracqui,  Crom  kan,  a  fi.xtnre  ;  ak,  upright  rock  ;  and  ([ui,  (lowing  waters. 

Chemung,  from  the  Seneca  word  for  big  horn  —  the  fragment  of  an  elephant's  tusk 
having  been  linnid  in  this  river. 

Cohocton,  from  Cohoehta;  meaning  a  stream  rising  in  a  black  eliler  swamp,  with 
trees  lianging  over  it. 

Ohio,  from  oheeo ;  a  term  denoting  a  beautiful  river. 

The  li)llowing  names  are  taken  from  the  Dacotah  group  of  tribes  west  of  the  Mi.s- 
sissippi. 

Arkansas,  from  ak,  a  people,  (a  [)relix  of  unknown  meaning,)  and  Kanzas,  the  name 
of  a  tribe. 

Miiuiesota.  from  miniie,  colored  water,  and  sota,  a  river. 

These  words  are  from  four  of  the  existing  stock  languages  of  the  I'nited  States; 
namely,  the  Algcjmiuin,  A|)alachian.  Inxpiois,  and  Dacotah.  The  object  in  each  language 
appear.s  to  Ix;  to  press  together  as  maii_\-  root  forms  or  particles,  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  the  several  meanings;  to  throw  awa}- all  syllables,  which  are  merely  adjuncts 
or  allixes,  and  then  to  put  the  whole  under  the  regimen  of  the  laws  of  per.son,  tense, 
and  nundRM'.  All  this  is  done  tnider  certain  leading  principles  of  euphony.  This 
law  of  eupiiony  re({uires  a  vowel  to  preceik>  or  follow  a  consonant.  Where,  in  a  eom- 
poun<l,  two  vowels  would  meet,  one  must  l)e  dropped.  Where  such  a  union  woidd 
bring  two  consonants  into  juxtajjosition.  one  nuist  be  dropped.  The  radix  of  the  word, 
it  seems,  cannot  Ije  left  out  of  the  compound,  but  what  is  merely  Ibrmative  in  the 
elementary  tl.,ipe  of  words,  is,  at  once,  tiirown  away.  By  these  rules  the  botryoidal  or 
buneh-word,s,  as  they  have  l)een  called,  are  formed.  Whatever  the  jirimary  or  first 
idea  is,  that  comes  up  in  an  Indian's  mind,  whether  it  l)e  a  verb  or  noun,  which 
is  to  characterize  a  name,  there  nuist  go  with  it  all  accessory  ideas,  such  as  those 
of  an  adjective  ,«ense  or  of  jxisition.  Ct)mi)(innds  of  only  two  roots  sometimes  coalesce, 
without  an}-  .syllabical  change.  Such  are,  in  Algoncpiin,  shomin,  a  grape,  na-ge-zhik, 
a  resplendent  sky,  and  the   Bix-syliabled  word,  mun-gau-ne-bau-je-jun,  in  neither  oi' 
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wliich  is  there  any  pai't  of  the  original  thrown  away.  In  the  first,  who  is  tiie  (iiuilify- 
iiii;  word  to  niin,  a  Ix^rry.  The  term  na,  in  the  second,  denotes  .something  surimssing, 
and  it  coalesces  smoothly  with  gc-zhik,  a  sl<y.  Of  tlie  long  word,  numgau  is  tlie  verb 
to  enlarge ;  nebau  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  verl)  to  sleej),  and  ba-je-gun  is  a  wooden 
instnunent,  to  lift  or  cast  away  snow.  Tlie  meaning  is,  literally,  enlarge  —  sleep  — 
—  instrument,  or  simply,  a  snow-shovel.  Such  is  also  the  term  weeling,  the  place  of  a 
human  head.  Words  of  tiiis  kind  arc  deemed  unaformative.  Such  too,  in  the  Musco- 
gee, is  the  word  Ocfuskee,  from  oc,  water,  the  preposition  in,  and  fuska,  a  place ;  such 
also  is  the  word  Chattahotchee,  from  chatto,  a  store,  and  hotchee,  figured  or  pai,ited. 

2.    A  MEMOIR  ON    TIIE   INFLECTIONS  OF  TIIE  CHIPPEWA 

TONGUE. 

liV     UKV.     THOMAS     11  U  U  L  li  U  li  T. 

[NoTi:  Pni;i.i.Mi.\Auv.  —  1  have  delayed  my  task  much  longer  than  I  expected;  but 
since  I  last  wrote  I  have  ))een  under  tlu!  necessity  of  making  another  journey  to  the 
Cheroliec  country.  During  our  stay,  my  travelling  coni[)iinion  was  taken  sick,  and  this 
circumstance  delayed  my  ivturn.  I  returned  two  or  three  weeks  since,  and  now  consider 
myself  settled  fur  the  year.  During  my  residence  in  the  Cherokee  country,  1  made  a 
large  collection  of  materials  in  regard  more  particularly  to  the  languages  of  the  southern 
tril)cs.  The  Hev.  Mr.  Buttrick,  long  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions, 
and  long  a  missionary  to  the  Choctaws  and  Clierokees,  furni.shed  mo  with  a  manuscript 
copy  of  the  Choctaw  grammar.  The  Rev.  Evan  Jones  has  also  systemi/t'd  tlie  Cherokee 
language.  I  have  a  small  printed  synopsis  of  this  language.  These  two  gentlemen,  with 
othi'i's  of  the  Presl)yter'an  missionaries,  would  be  able  to  add  much  to  your  store  of 
materials.  My  residence  in  the  Cherokee  country  has  been  of  much  benefit  to  me,  and 
will  enable  me  to  take  more  enlarged  view.s  of  matters  relating  to  the  Indians  in  general. 

I  find  the  Clierokees  in  the  habit  of  making  pottery  exactly  similar  to  that  I  have 
seen  eveiywhere,  from  the  Hudson  Ray  region  to  Red  river.  Thus  this  problem  is  solved 
with  nie :  the  present  race  of  Indians  were  the  manufacturers  of  these  anticpic  remains.] 

Acc'iii'.T  lox,   OK   Wok  i)-Bu  1 1. 1)  I  N(i. 

Question  -'Jlo.  The  leading  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  languages  of  the 
AlgoiKpiin  family  is  their  syntiietic,  or  rather  jioly-synthetic  character.  The  fragmontal 
[jarts  of  various  words  and  parts  of  speech,  are  united  with  the  verb,  and  with  it  form 
one  concrete  word.  The  derivation  of  a  portion  of  these  fragments  is  evident.  P^or 
example;  from  iicii,  (I.)  comes  iil ;  from  //'/(,  (thou.)  conies  }>! ;  from  ivcn,  (lie,)  conies 
(> ;  from  iniiio,  (good.)  comes  nun,  &c.  These  fragments,  away  from  tiieir  connection 
with  the  verb,  have  no  definite  meaning  attached  to  them  at  all.  In  all  the  various 
inflections  of  the  verb,  the  fragments  of  the  pronouns  are  inseparably  connected;  also 
Pt.  IV.— 49 
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iis  oooasion  ri'qiiiri's,  the  iidj'cctivo.  proposition,  and  sidvorl).  United  with  tlio.so  arc  tlio 
adjinicls;  mu'Ii  a.s  niMuhor,  person,  mood,  ti'nse.  and  ease.  There  is  a  chiss  ui'  particles 
iM\aiial)l_\'  jiiafi'(l  innnediateiy  Itel'ore  the  root.  Tlio.^e  partiek's  vary  tlie  siiade  tif 
nieaniiiL;'.  and  make  the  hmguago  delhiite.  All  roots  are  lound  in  the  third  person, 
singular  nnmher,  present  tense.  Then  there  are  the  j:i'oiind  forms;  sneh  as  the  active, 
passive,  o[itative  passive,  cansitive.  retle.\ivo,  roci[)rocal,  i*l:e.  Tlie  ilicuHH  of  eonjnga- 
tion  are  nimierou.'s;  such  as  allirmutive,  negative,  doubtlid.  [jlaintive,  assimilative, 
dellnitive,  repeating. 

Tiie  principles  of  the  langnage  appear  to  correspond  more  with  the  ancient  than 
witli  the  modern  languages.  It  is,  1  tiiinU.  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  a  cognate  of  the 
]Iel)rew.  My  roast)ns  for  this  lieliof  are  the  following. —  1st,  the  radix  is  always  liiund 
in  the  third  person,  .singular  lunnher,  present  tense.  The  radi.\.  or  root,  in  the  llelirow 
is  tlie  same,  with  the  exception  of  its  heing  in  the  past  tense  ;  there  being  no  present 
tense  in  the  Hebrew,  -d  :  The  general  j)rincii)les  of  the  two  languages  are,  in  many 
respects,  similar.  The  rules  that  govern  in  the  Ibrmation  of  the  European  languages 
do  not.  without  groat  \iolence,  api)ly  to  the  Indian.  The  Indian  hinguage.s  seem 
naturallv  to  fall  into  the  track  of  the  Hebrew.  ."Jtl :  The  fragments  of  pronouns  used 
in  connection  M'ith  the  verbs  and  nouns,  are  some  of  them  identical  in  both  languages, 
and  nearly  all  the  Hebrew  pronouns  and  plurals  bear  strong  aflinities  to  the  Indian. 
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1st 

per.,  sing. 

•:- 

ni,  I,  or 

2d. 

pi-r.,  m. 

rrna- 

kau. 

2d. 

per.,  f. 

TT'3 

.     k-ki. 

;;d. 

per.,  ni. 

in- 1 

hoo  oo. 

:;d. 

per.,  f. 

n- 

\ui  hau. 

ist. 

l)or.,  pi. 

1J 

noo. 

2d. 

per.,  ni. 

D3 

kam. 

2d. 

per.,  f 

P 

kan. 

3d. 

per.,  m. 

□  10     . 

m-mo. 

;!d. 

per.,  f. 

li^ 

n  han. 

ni,  I,  or  mo. 


ki,  thou,  or  thee. 

oo  he. 

an  him  (accusative.) 

ni-min. 

ki-min. 


wun. 


ni,  I,  or  mo.     1st.  per.,  sing. 

2d.  per.  " 

.'Id.  per.  " 

•')d.  i)er.  *• 

1st.  per.  pi. 

1st.  per.  pi. 

2d.  per.  }il. 

;)d.  i)er.  pi. 

."d.  per.  pi. 

Till'  fragmental  parts  of  pronouns  attached  to  Iwth  noin\s  and  verbs,  are  iiivirly 
identical.     In  this  respect  also  the  two  languages  agree. 

It  might  1)0  expected  that,  if  there  is  such  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  prononn.s, 
plurals,  iS:c.,  that  some  phrases  and  roots  would  be  found  the  Kame,  or  similar. 

Accordingly  we  find 

C'lN     I.sh.  a  man. 
ntJ'N     Ishau,  a  woman. 

T 

rjflC/N     Ishtakan,  thy  wife. 
fUN     A  man.     D'tl'SN     Men;  wicked  men  ;  depreciating. 
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The  i)arti('lo  i-^Ji  in  Tndiaii,  oorrespmids  with  its  import  in  Ih'lnvw  in  tlic  lour  prcccd- 
inir  oxiiniplcs.  f'iiis/iiii<i/(i.  niaii.  TIu'  /'//,  is  a  cuplionic  prdix  ;  h.\/"(  is  the  niiiU'  of 
iinv   kind.     A'i  ii\/i(ni>.   tliy  Iuisl)iind;   //A,  to  iipiiroMcii  ;   //aA,  ii   iiandlc,   a   projection. 


'1' 


II'  tis,SL'n 


tial 


root  lor  the  word  man  is  /vA — Ishhirn.  a  woman. 


Th 


tl 


us  IS  the  word  nsci 


liy  Crcos.     They  are  a  cognate  of  the?  Ciii[(]ie\va.     T'he  hitter  use  Ihirn,  a  woman 


Iroppini;'  the  kIi.     The  article  l.ini 


Ixed  to  almost   all   the  nanu^s  of  women. 


It 


.siiiiiifies  also  a  l)a\'.  an  o]R'nin.;'.  to  ])art,  to  peel  oil'.  iS:r.  :   Xiirl-^h.  my  wife,  the  predom- 


inal  preiix 
eration,  wor 


lem;;'   meri 


ly  added  to  tiie  /-A.      A,!.;ain  ;   /■•A  im[il 


les  wrt 


t(di 


ihU 


as  iiinii.  a   man 


-A,  a  had  or  wicked  man ; 


conunis- 


iri(/iir\iii,  a 


lionse ;   ir!i/!ir\iii!s/i,  a  poor  or  worthless  house.     03,  /.vn, 


m.,  1 
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Chippewa.     U.  noo,    I   pi.;  uAii,   1   j)!..  Chip.     D\  im   is  a  freipient  pi.;  also  in  ('hi[). 
")D,  'JD,  pina,  child;  children,  /)iiiit</i\i/ii/,\     The    southern  (,'hippewas  use  this  word 


only  in  reference  to  the  ond)ryi)  hefore  birth;  but  the  northern  ones  use  it  in  referi'uce 
to  children  up  to  eifiht  or  ten  years  of  aire.  The  i/iik  is  the  pi. ;  the  ctiA,  in  its  literal 
siguilicatioii,  means    a   })rojection.  to   ])rotrude;    as  (ir/ixsc.  his  nose,  cAa//;/a/''"'//i,   it 


jirotrudes  or  sti 


Ut,   {/)ii(7i\i/iriii   he 


mis 


II 


ere   is  /lina,  in 


ilel 


M'ew   am 


Chip.  The  cA.v  was  proliably  added  to  express  the  a[)pearance  of  the  mother  bid'ore 
])arturition. 

I  presume  a  thorough  examination  of  the  two  languages  would  show  numy  more 
striking  resend)lances. 

The  idea  that  our  Indians  were  descendants  t>f  the  Jews,  I  always  considered  merely 
as  a  ]>oetic  one,  and  fit  only  li)r  works  of  fiction.  But.  in  s[)ite  of  my  prejudices  to  the 
conli'ary,   parts  have  developed   themselves,  and  shown  a  resemblance   between    the 


lie! 


irew  ant 


I   in.li 


lan  lauiiuaiii's  in  iicne 


ral,  wdiich    1   cannot  find  bet 


ween 


the   I 


uilian 


uid  any  other  language.      I  have  no  inferences,  but  let  the  facts  sp(>ak  fir  tbemselve: 
Words  in  all  the  Indian  languages  are  highly  comiiounded,  as 


AVab 


■h 


Wabiiwa  —  ho  causes  to  see. 
AVabuiKbunaga  —  he  sees  for,  with. 
iManati/.i  —  he  is  defonned,  uulv.  di.sgusting. 


Nin  I  gu  I  wi  |  ni  |  ma  |  nabu  |  nia  |  shi  |  niin  |  adoga  |  nuk. 

"  ~~     Thi-o  !».>  iiuik.'  th.'  Mclj.-rt  |.ruriil~|  \ 

TIit'-<>  two  iiiiiki'  till-  uttji'ft  plurul. 

A  free  translation  of  the  above  word  would  be  —  Perhaps  we  will  desire  to  go  and 
look  witii  di.sgust  on  the  wretidied  objects. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  in  the  al)ove  word  there  arc  roots,  or  fragments  of  roots  from 
two  verbs;  ii.\/>  being  taken  from  »'a///,  tlu' ic  changed  to  «,  to  make  them  coalesce 
smoolhlv  —  ni\  U'ing  taken  from  )ii.\)i\li:.l. 
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The  rules  by  wliicli  words,  fniL'iiiciits  of  words,  and  partit'los  are  oonipoiinded,  arc 
very  similar  to  the  IK-hrew;  vowols  comiiiutod,  longthciK'd,  dropped;  riilcriiin  vowels 
liirowii  in,  &c.,  and  llio  paragogic  /;  thrown  forward  thus:  — 

1.  ().<.\'/i\ii  —  he  loves  him. 

2.  /\\-()«-\-'j!.\iit II  —  no.  he  Ioms  him  not. 

3.  Iv\-Oxiii/i(i<i(l<i;/itini)i  —  No,  he  loves  him  not  |)erhaps. 

The  »,  it  will  he  perceived,  is  thrown  forward  one  syllable  in  the  second  instance, 
and  four  in  the  third. 

•"10.  Yes.  The  roots  are  not  nmiierons;  but  still  abundantly  sufTicient  to  express 
dearly  tdl  the  sulijects  that  formerly  came  under  their  ob.«ervation.  There  is  no  ])ar- 
ticular  lack  of  terms  necessary  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  all  the  doctrines  of  (."hristianity. 
The  language  abounds  in  abstract  terms.     The  roots  are  dissyllabic. 

I  am  persuaded  that  more  of  the  partic.'les,  in  the  concrete  words,  are  fragments  of 
words  descri])tive  of  the  thing  or  act.  and  that,  if  fully  understood,  they  would  have 
an  ellect  on  the  mind  similar  to  that  of  pictorial  representations  passing  in  review 
Ix'forc  the  eye.  HI'  is  a  particle  that  expre.s.ses  wish,  desire.  Vlv^hii,  lie  eats;  wi:\vi-> 
sill!,  he  desires  to  eat.  'Wrjvu'a,  he  goes  with.  WKTo/.•/'«•(^  he  is  assisted.  We,  desire. 
Wiiiv,  he  marries.  Wcici  nr,  lie  desires  to  marry,  or,  literally,  ho  desires  an  inten.'ic 
desire.     The  douljling  of  the  root  implies  intensity. 

llVvv/A.  light.  irA/-(.s7//.A.  white.  11 V'/,  he  sees.  Ma.  what — what  is  it  ?  Fn  all 
thc^e  latter  exami>les,  irx  is  the  essential  root,  and  seems  to  have  a  radical  meaning. 
The  prinuiry  sen.ses  of  mafloii,  existence,  &c.,  are  expressed  without  their  relation  to 
objects  or  persons.     I'ii>i.\fi:iiriii,  life.     PiiiiMi::'ni<j,  to  live.     I'lni.\fi::iin,  to  live. 


."17.  The  .substantives  more  rarely  combine  into  one;  verbs  an<l  substantives  oftener, 
as  vJiiiiiA,  a  chief,  iiKim/itin,  he  thiidvs  —  o/,'!iiiMC(iii(fii)iK  he  thinks  he  is  a  chief. 
Adjectives  and  sul)stanti\i's  combine  thus — niino.  good,  iiKUnJiiuu  he  thiid<s;  mUhraii- 
ihti)},  he  is  pleased,  or,  literally,  he  is  good-minded.  Mnehi,  evil — )iiiwliliii<iii(hn)i,  he  is 
evil-minded.  In  the  hitter  ca.se,  both  words  retain  their  cpiota  of  syllables.  In  the 
verbal  formations,  however,  is  the  great  field  where  condjinations  are  made  —  as, 
iiix/ihwli::'',  he  is  angry,  }ii.sJi/,-MhuHh(i}i,  he  is  angry-minded.  W\/>in>i\,  he  is  seen, 
ii!-</i/,-\i>iii)i\,  he  is  seen  with  anger.  1'iiil<inni<i(t,  he  seeks,  iiii(hiir.\hnw\,  he  is  sought; 
literally,  he  is  .-nought  to  be  seen.  I'li/.in'.s/iimi,  lie  hopes  for,  or  desires  to  receive. 
J'ii/.iris\hi(iii\,  he  is  looked  to  with  the  hope  that  lie  will  bestow  something.  Pu/ariMi- 
iri)ii\,  in  mind  it  is  hoped  he  will  bestow  .something.  By  examining  the  foregoing 
examples,  it  will  be  .seen  how  words  in  this  language  are  compounded.  Adverbs  and 
prepositions  are  incorporated  with  the  verl)  —  as,  jkuX,  he  is  lirought,  jicfincx,  it  is 
brought  to  him.  Pclmitoivx,  it  is  brought  for  him.  f::/i.\,  he  goes,  i::li\dok,  he  goes 
perhaps,  i::IiMriii/,  they  go,  kliMlMjuriul;  they  go  perhaps,   'i::li\w.'>  ■  I,  if  they  go,  k/i\- 
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irAfptv)!,  if  pcrliaps  tlioy  Ro.  As  far  ns  I  recollect,  the  verlw,  on  coalespinjr,  never 
retain  their  full  (|ii()ta  of  syllublos.  I  freely  confess,  that  I  have  not  stiidieil  this  jiaii 
of  the  lanfiungc  as  nmch  ns  other  parts.  I  have,  however,  often  turned  my  mind  to 
it ;  hut  have  not  been  able,  thus  far,  to  discover  many  certain  rules  relatin,;;'  to  the 
combination  of  roots.  Besides  the  ordinary-  roots,  such  as  )iij>\.  he  sleeps,  jiiinci-^'d,  ho 
walks,  ir\hi\  he  sees,  /)A;)/,  he  laughs,  &c.,  there  is  a  class  of  particles  that  Iia\e  a  fixed 
and  railical  moaning  wherever  they  appear — as  <(n,  the  mind,  .sr«,  to  glide,  ir.\,  sight, 
light,  white,  M'A,  to  approach,  nr,  wish,  desire,  ?/(o,  undulating  motion.  Tiio  general 
rule  for  compounding  will  be  seen  in  the  examples  above  given.  The  secondary  root  is 
placed  before  the  one  taking  it  in,  and  drops  all  but  the  essential  root,  which  often 
consists  of  but  one  syllabic;  the  word  taking  in  this  assistant,  accommodates  its  fust 
syllable,  if  necessary,  in  oixler  that  the  transition  may  be  easy,  as  piininA.  he  is 
dro;ipcd,  ic\fiin)i\,  he  is  seen.  piiiiAhinii\,  ho  is  dropped  from  sight,  or,  be  is  lost 
sight  of. 

.'US.   Ves.     See  examples  given  under  Question  -'ito. 

•')l!l.  Substantives  have  variations  to  denote  gender,  number,  or  class,  and  case,  as 
ol-!m.\,  chief,  sing.,  ohhiiMj,  V\.\  ui'uii,  man.  sing.,  hu'ii!irii(/.  PI.  Gender  or  class  —  as 
/:ih\i/iiJ,;  li.>ih.  an.,  nfinen,  stones,  in.  All  ])lural  sidistantives  in  the  nominative  case 
end  in  //  or  /•.  All  those  in  the  inanimate  form  end  in  n.  Xov  ini  is  the  suHix  ])article 
to  denote  tiie  accusative  to  the  third  jierson,  iin'inirmj  )iiir\hiini.\;/,  men  I  see  them, 
■liii'iilinin  <tir\l>iaii.\ii,  men  he  sees  thcui.  There  is  no  dual  number  in  any  of  the 
languages  of  the  Algoncpiin  family.  In  the  Trorpiois  and  Cherokee  languages  there  is 
ii  dual.  There  is  an  inclusive  and  exclusive  plural  —  as,  iilnn.S'jiiwmii'ui.  we  love, 
excluding  the  party  addressed.  h'if^Ai/iiindniit,  wo  love,  including  all,  both  those 
s]ioakiug  and  spoken  to.  XonJuX)/,  our  father,  ex.,  /.-ov/'z/A//.  oiu-  father,  in.,  Z'().s//(A»/n, 
our  father,  including  those  speaking,  sfjoken  to,  and  si)oken  of.  In  tiie  aniuiato  forms 
of  substances  there  are  three  first  persons  plural ;  but  the  last  instance  of  these  does 
not  extend  to  verbal  inflections. 

320.  In  the  pronouns,  no  distinction  is  recognized  between  male  and  female ;  the 
names  of  women,  however,  mostl}-  have  the  word  l-ini.  allixed.  Sec  ."lo.  The  class  of 
objects  is  always  explicitly  denoted,  both  in  the  verbal  and  substantive  formations — as 
ti!iis\;/l\i/  iiiiirjMilxiil;  I  love  them  my  children;  ii!iifi.\i/ttoiinni  lumirJiiiii'juinini.  T  love 
them  my  books.  From  these  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  nouns  animate  or  inanimate 
do  require  verbs  animate  or  inanimate,  and  vice  versa. 


o21.  Substantives  proper  are  not  susceptible  of  many  changes.      Ol'h:i\,  a  king; 
oJihiiMii/,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  king;  oh-hnKiiuin.  like  a  king.     Nouns  may  precede  or 


8»0 
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follow  (lio  verb  iii(lIIVci'oiitl\',  as  iinf/iiiii  )ii':/i!s/i!ii.  or  nicJnshhi  iih'Ji 


nil 


I'ooil 


rive  1110 


or  iii\t'  iiic   I'doil,     Sul)stiiiiti\os  iU'i'  coiivi'i'lcil   iiilo  vcrlis.  Mini  Miscciitiblc  of  all   tlio 
iiilk'ctioiis  of  till'  vt'il)  i)i'o|K'r.  with   tln'  additional   iiilit'ctioii    1  call  tlic  diininiitivi'. 


Xtiih)/> 


iiiiXiii,  iii\'  liiini'; 


//',/.' 


Illl.W 


I 


am  a  kid 


(>/. 


////A//S,  a  little  kiii-j 


I /oil 


>//A/(«  n: 


I  am  a  little  kiii'i. 


'.V2'2.  Tlu'iv  is  ii  class  of  partii'k's  wliicli  scorn  to  iiulicato  iiuloin'iidont  or  jiciicrio 
action;  Init  1  cannot  discover  tliat  many  of  tlio  roofs  aro  coiii|)osc(l  of  siicii  particles. 
1  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  tliat  all  ibriiiorly  were;  Imt  tiio  meaning'  lias  heen  lost.  In 
till)  root  iu'ji\,  he  sleeps.  I  see  no  Li'eiiorii'  sense  in  tlio  particles;  iiiiii/).\.  I  slee|);  /.iiii/iA, 
thou  slei'pest ;  ///'/lA.  lie  .>ileeps.  it  will  ho  seen  that  in  the  third  person  the  pronoun  is 
not  to  ho  Hiund.     This  is  the  case  in  all  intransitivo  verbs.     In  the    root  ii.v.i/.iui, 

\n  ii\/i,  a  liaiullo,  iixha.&H'.,  under  (^uos. 


IS  a  LTeneric  sense, 


approach  thou  it,  the  iix  \u 

."il").     I'artick'S  are  prefixed  and  siillixeil  to  denote  person,  object.  ca.>ie,  ,.*tc.,  as  ////»A.  ho 

sloi'ps ;   ii!ii!/i.\\.  I  caiisi'  liiin   to  sleep;  /(////y/A//'/'///.  it  causes  nio  to  sloop.     J/*//,  fruit, 

berry,  grain  ;  hIhk  ii 

prolixod.  and  the  object  snllixed.  as  /*/.  I  ; 


A,  I  uivo  (to)  him.     Jn  the   Indicative  Mood,  the  ai^ont   is  always 


ti.  liim. 


Tl 


ion-  a 


re  four  moods;   Indicative 


^ulijiinctni',    Iin[)erative,  am 


Iiifniiti\'i 


Tl 


lore   is  a 


wa\'  of   formiiit;'  the  Potential 


^lodd.  but  it  is  liy  prelixinj:-  the  iiarticle  l.\,  may.  can,  nii-lit.  iScc  ;  but  this  ]iarticle  is 
only  one  out  of  a  class  of  ten.  and  if  wo  make  l\  a  se|iarate  mood,  we  must  thou  niako 
nine  more.  There  are  tiiree  primary  tenses;  Present.  Perfect,  first  and  Si'oond  Future. 
Iiosiiks  these,  there  are  a  jiasl  definite  and  iudelinite.  and  remote  deliiiite  and  iudi'linito. 
Also,  a  Pluperfect  deliiiiti^  and  indi'tinite.  and  remote  dolinito  and  iudelinite.  Tlio 
proiiiid  Ibrins  of  coiijiiiiation  are  numerous,  such  as  active  passi\e.  o[)tativo  passive, 
causative,  vicarious,  dative,  ivilexivo.  n'ci[)rocal,  transitive  and  intransitivo.  direct  and 
iiivi'rse.  AH  the  f:roiuid  ibrins  aro  designated  by  particles  alfixod  to  the  root.  In  the 
themes  of  conjugation  I  include  the  positi\o  and  negative;  also,  depreciating,  doubtful, 
assimilating,  doliuitivo.  and  repoatii  g.  'i'liero  is  an  infinitive.  I  was.  however,  a  long 
time  before  I  could  decide  whether  it  was  a  true  infinitive,  or  a  partici[ilo;  but  I  ha\o 
concluded  that  there  is  too  much  alstractodness  fiir  the  participle.  Nouns  of  (piality 
aro  formed  from  verbs.  As  far  as  I  rocollecf,  every  verb  may  Ix'comc  a  nonii,  and  rifc 
versa.  KiVilnii'i,  to  speak;  ii'iiihii/.  to  dance;  p< I'-KijiiKj,  to  cry  (alone).  I\.\hili\irit, 
s[)eakor;  iiMnif,  dancer;  j).\j)\;ji/,  crier.  To  conjugate  the  verbs  to  love,  to  soo,  to 
burn,  through  all  the  inflections  of  wliicli  thoy  aro  su.'<ce[)tible,  would  bo  a  work  of  years. 


o'2'-].  Yes.  11  a///v///,a,  white  (as  a  house) ;  ?/-a///-A/./v'',  white  (as  a  man) ;  f\/'i'<7i/,\\- 
jiihiil,  wliito  (as  a  metal) ;  ir.\/,i-/i!,tiji//.  white  (as  a  piece  of  (doth  or  skin).  Tho  same 
adjective  caiiuot  be  applied  to  a  man  as  a  rock;  /"/A-^A ////'■,  small  (as  a  man);  "'/A-.///, 
small  (as  a  rock).  AdjiM'tives  aro  not  (leclinoil,  lor  comparison  ;  but  adverbs  aro  used 
to  supply  the  iilaec  ui'  degrees  of  comparison.     Ihit  very  few  adjectives  aro  used  .^epa- 
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niti'ly  from  tlio  iiiniiis  or  verbs  that  tlicy  quiilify.  ]]'i'.v/i/:f/iiii,,  it  is  swot-t ;  urshl-nli!:.!. 
Ill-  is  sweet.  Wtnilsldsli'il  uilin.  a  good  iiiiiii ;  irani'i/ii'^/iiiiij  /i.\y/i/,-i:lijiiii,  n  uood  j^iiii; 
(iin'xJii.sfii  'mini,  lio  is  good  iiuui.  As  tliu  adjeetive  nssuiiies  tlie  loriii  ol'  tlie  veil),  it  ol' 
eoiir.sc  is  governed  l)y  the  same  ndes. 


?,'1\.  There  an 


many  pront 


)inis 


md  lhe\'  assinno  man\'  diflerent  forms;  tliere  is  one 


form  or  set  I'or  t!ie  deehiratory  or  in(h'iieiideiit  I'nrm  of  s|ieal\ing.  ami  another  set  for  the 


sn 


hinnctive,  or  dependent  I 


loriii.     The  snhjnnctive  form  docs  not  ai 
le 


\va\s.  or  even  '.gene- 


rally, nnply  eondilion;   hnl  merely  marks  thi'  depenmnt'e  ol   the  word,  or  sentence,  on 


)meth 
•lat 


Tl 


that  went  helore,  or  on  something  that  is  to  eome  afte 


'I" 


lere  are  [lersona 


ive,  a 


nd  (1 


t-nionstrative  orononns 


lere  is  one  anomii 


ly,  in  regard   to  the   iironouns,  1  ninsl  attempt  to  expli 


im 


anil 


that  is.  that  tiiere  are  nune  than  thn 


pel 


m  assertion  so  extraordmarv  as  this 


I  am  nwnro  must  lie  siiiiporled  hy  the  hcst  of  eviilenei 


In  order  to  make  this  appear  as  well  as  we  car 


th 


n,  in  tlie  alisence  ol  amtliin 


th 


the 

Knglish.  or  any  other  language  that  we  know  of,  analogous  to  it,  we  will  iulo[it  the 
following  method.     The  ligures  it'preseiit  jiersoiis. 


1st,  lid,  :;d,  4th.  oth.  Cth 


From   1st   to  'id 


Kroii 


4th 
:!d 


4th 


.•ith 


Ki  —  ('. 
()  — -(11. 
( >  —  mii. 


4  th 
."'th 
.-.th 


to  C.tii 
••  :;d. 


<)  — 


iniii'nn. 


4  th 


U  —  ig'<n. 
() —  i'ioni. 


()- 


■igon. 


()- 


'  iiiiimni. 


Tlh 


1  imn-  reiiKirk  l!!;it  the  person  that  is  the  aceiisative  ol'  one.  is,  in 


4  th  to  :!d. 
ime  |)osition, 


the  nominatixe  of  aimtjicr;   for  instance,  IVter,  John.  James,  Peter  savs  to  John,  IVtcr 


'itiii.Kii  .Toliiuin;  the  iiii  is  added  to  show  that  Jolin  is  the  aeciisali\-e  to  I'ett 


Jol 


iniin 


iiliiiXiii  Jamesiin.     This  is  as  clearly,  [leiliaps,  as  1  can  e.xiilain  this  matter  within  my 


limits 


N 


en 


I. 


mine,  me, 


I\ 


That;  that  tliiiiL^ 


>>eii lie,  Ills.  Inew iliose;  those  things. 

Xeiwnvind     .     .     .  We,  onr.s,  Ex.  MiMnin     ....  These;  these  things. 

K'l'niiwind     .     .     .  We,  onrs,  In.  Oko Those  persons. 

Kcnnw'f  ....  Yon,  yonrs.  Oiio Tlawe  —  things. 

WeiinwK  ....  They,  theirs.  Inew Those  pcr,sons,  Accns. 

AVanan     ....  Who.  whose,  whom.  Memik     ....  These  persons. 

Wananiin,  both  Sing.  Who,  whose,  wliom,  Wagwaii  ....  Whoever. 

and  Phi.    .     .     .          Accusative.  Wagwannn   .      .     .  Whoe\er.  Accusative, 

Wanannk,  Phi. .     .  Who,  whose,  whom.  Sing,  and  Pin. 

Aw Him;  that  one.  Wauwaiuik   .     .     .  Whoever,  PI. 


aii-j 
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FllAOMENTS  OF  TIIONOUNS. 

Indicativk  Mood.  —  liilntiisitlrc. 


Shiijiihir. 

r/„n,i. 

1. 

Ni, 

nini, 

niii     .     . 

I. 

1. 

Ni, 

— , 

mill    . 

Wo;  Kx. 

•) 

Ki, 

, 

—     .     . 

Thuu. 

1. 

Ki, 

— , 

mill    . 

.     Wo;  In. 

"^T 

> 

—      .     . 

lie. 

2_ 

Ki, 

— , 

ill  . 

.     You. 

4. 

"^J 

— ) 

wun   .     . 

llini;  liitf. 

3. 

, 

— , 

Wllg     . 

.     Thoy. 

4. 

— , 

— , 

wun    . 

.     Tliom ;  thoir«. 

TrmiHilu'c. 

1. 

Ni. 

^^, 

a  .     .     . 

1 ;  liim. 

1. 

Ni. 

— , 

ilW'IU  . 

Wo ;  him  ;  Ex. 

•) 

Ki, 

— ~, 

a  .     .     . 

Thou ;  iiiin. 

1. 

Ki, 

— , 

(iunu  . 

Wo;liim;  In. 

•t. 

o. 

— , 

(Ml       .      . 

Ho;  liini. 

') 

Ki, 

— , 

<i\\ii    . 

You ;  hiin. 

4. 

0, 

» 

(Mii     .     . 

Jliiuj  liini. 

o, 

— , 

(i\\<m . 

Thoy ;  him. 

4. 

o. 

— , 

(Mii     . 

Thom ;  him. 

1. 

Ni. 

, 

"jr.     .    . 

J ;  tlioni. 

1. 

Ni, 

— , 

(rnciiiiv 

Wo;  lliom;  Ex 

•) 

Ki. 

— . 

".!,' .      .      . 

Thou;  ihoni. 

1. 

Ki, 

— , 

(MKdiik 

Wo;  llioin ;  In. 

3. 

0, 

— , 

<n\      .     . 

\\i>;  thoiu. 

•) 

Ki. 

— , 

cw'g . 

You;  tiiom. 

4. 

0, 

) 

(Mii 

Jlini;  thoni. 

<), 

— , 

(nv(/n . 

Tiioy;  thom. 

4. 

(), 

— , 

cni     . 

Tiiom;  thom. 

Inn  rue 

/'/•((/(>; 

irr. 

1. 

Ni. 

— . 

iic  .     .     . 

Ho,  luo,  or  I  am     1. 

Ni. 

— , 

igoii'Mi 

Uv ;  lis  ;  Ex. 

!■ 

eon 

)y  liini. 

1. 

Ki, 

— . 

igoiK/n 

Ho;   ii.s;   III. 

2 

Ki, 

— 

\k.     .     . 

I[o;  thoo. 

o 

Ki, 

— , 

igow(f 

Ho;  you. 

:]. 

0, 

) 

igon    .     . 

Uv;  Iiiin. 

'>. 

<>, 

— , 

igowrtii 

Uq;  thom. 

4. 

0, 

> 

igoni  .     . 

Him;  him. 

4. 

0, 

— , 

igoni  . 

Him;  thom. 

1. 

Ni, 

J 

ig"g    •     • 

Tiio\' ;  mo. 

1. 

Ni, 

— , 

igOlKMlili 

Thoy;  us;  Ex. 

2. 

Ki, 

— , 

igog    .      . 

Tiioy;  thoe. 

1. 

Ki, 

— . 

igoiuMiik 

Tiioy;  us;  In. 

3. 

0, 

J 

igoii  .     . 

Thoy;  him. 

•> 

Ki, 

— , 

igowv/g 

Tiioy;  you. 

4. 

0. 

> 

igoiii .     . 

Thom ;  him. 

it. 

0, 

— , 

igowrtii   . 

Tlioy;  thcin. 

4. 

0, 

— , 

igoni  . 

Thom  ;  them. 

Inammutc. 

1. 

Ni, 

— , 

cl(ai-  .     . 

I;  it. 

1. 

Ni, 

— , 

diinan 

We;  it;  Ex. 

ton 

-ym\ 

1. 

Ki, 

— , 

danan 

Wc;  it;  In. 

o 

Ki, 

, 

dan    .     . 

Thou;  it. 

2_ 

Ki, 

— , 

cl(»n'(\\vt 

You;  it. 

a. 

0, 

> 

tlan    .     . 

Ho;  it. 

o 

0, 

— , 

(I'fncwrt 

Thoy;  it. 

4. 

0, 

> 

dimiini- 1 

ti:,,, .  ;t 

4. 

0, 

— , 

dumini 

Tiiom;  it. 

toni-ycni. 
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mi 


Slnijuhir. 

1.  Ni,  — ,  (Uuiun- 
toniiii. 

2.  Ki,  — ,  ddinin 


3.  0, 

4.  0, 


\     1,  thorn,  things. 

Tlidii;  them, 
(laiiiiu  lie;   tlioin. 

(liiiiuiii   .     llhii;  thorn. 


il«u«iiin- ) 

>  We ;  thoni ;  Ex. 


rinral. 

1.     Ni, 

tonaniii. 

1.  Ki,   — ,   dfMKMiin.  Wo;  thoiii;   In. 

2.  Ki,   — ,   il(Mm\V(»n  You ;  tiicm. 

3.  (),     — ,   (I'MiawiMi  Tiicy ;  thoni. 

4.  O,     — ,   duinini  .  Tiiem;  thcni. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


yaw 
yun 
t. 
nit 


SuiiJUNCTIVE   ProNOINS- 

.     I.  1. 

.     Thou.  1. 

.     IIo.  2. 

.     Ilim.  3. 

4. 


•  Liti'dtmttve. 

y^''A  ■ 

W((d . 

nit   . 


Wo;  Ex. 
Wo;  In. 
Voii. 
Thoy. 
Thoni. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


niuk 
niut . 
nu(d 
munit 


1 ;  him. 
Thou ;  him. 
IIo ;  Ilim. 
Iliin;  him. 


Trans'ithe. 
1. 


1. 

3. 
4. 


niuii^it . 
muiig  . 
mag  . 
nKJwttc . 
monit   . 


Wo;  hin.;    Ex. 
Wo;  him;   In. 
You;  him. 
Thoy ;  him. 
Thom ;  him. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


niukwa 
mutwa . 
mad .     . 
maiiit   . 


I;  them. 
Thou ;  them. 
IIo ;  thom. 
Ilim;  tiicm. 


1. 
1. 

2_ 

3. 
4. 


miingit\V(t 
mungwt 
magw(t . 
iiKnvcfd. 
mt/nit   . 


Wo;  thom;  Ex. 
Wo;  tiiom;  In. 
You ;  thom. 
Thoy;  thom. 
Thom ;  thom. 


2. 
3. 
4. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


mit 


mik .  . 
migot  . 
migonit 


miwad  . 
mik\V(f  . 
migot  . 
migonit. 


Pt.  IV.  — 50 


lie;  me. 


lie;  thee, 
lie;  him. 
Ilim;  him. 

They;  me. 
They;  thee. 
They;  him. 
Them;  him. 


1. 

o 


1. 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


—  miyungit- 
ininowungit- 
miyum-mingit 

—  minung 

—  miiKfg  . 

—  mirawad 


migomt 


Ho  ;  us ;  Ex. 

IIo;  us;  In. 
He ;  you. 
IIo;  them. 
Ilim ;  thom. 


miyungitwa    Thoy ;  us ;  Ex. 
minungwa      Thoy  ;  us ;  In. 
minagwii   .     Thoy;  you. 


They;  them. 


migonot. 


iii 


1^ 


i! 


:t'.»l 


i,.\  NdLAti  i;. 


Sii/ijitncthr  fittiiitiiiafe. 


Sititjttftir. 

r/uml 

1 

iUnntin-iuydn. 

1;  it. 

1. 

I 
I 

t(»y((ng. 

We;  it;   Kx. 

2 

tlninnn-toynn 
(lung-t'i(l   . 
iluminit-tiinit 

Tl.ou;  it. 

II.S   it. 

Ilini  ur  IiIh;  it. 

1 

&e. 

We;  it;    In. 
You;  it. 
Tliey;  it. 
Them;  it. 

;) 

1 . 
2 

■■■        (IIIIIIIMl^t 
1 1 1  •  1 1 1 1 1 1  >• 

•» 

■I 

IIUIliM^    . 

1 

4. 

duminit 

1  . 

I 

— 

.  diiiii'Miin  tov'Miin  . 

1;   tlR'Mi. 

1 

1 

— 

ihnii'Migin  toyangin 
(hnninig')*/       " 

We;  them.  Ex. 
Wc ;  them.  In. 

•J 

— 

.  tluiuunin 

Thou;  thiMU. 

>> 

— 

.  ihunngon         " 

Yon ;  tliem. 

— 

,  (liniiiin 

]U>;  them. 

t> 

— 

,  (hnnowKpiiin  " 

They ;  tiiem. 

4 

— 

,  (Iwininii'hin  " 

Hint   or   liis; 

4 

— 

,  (huniniehin     " 

. 

Them,    tlieirs ; 

thoni. 

them. 

IXDir.VTiVE  MtK>i) —  'I'niiif 

7/ 

•('  — 

-  liiiiniiihifc —  Inverse 

, 

1. 

Ni. 

igon,  agon,  un 

It;  nu>. 

1. 
1. 

Ni,  igon»ni  .     . 
Ki.  igon(/n  .     . 

It;  us.  Ex. 
It;  us.   In. 

>> 

Ki. 

igon  .... 

It;  thoc. 

•» 

Ki,  ig()n(/w« 

It;  you. 

.> 

0, 

igon  .... 

It;  him. 

.'•. 

0,    igonaw't     . 

It ;  tliem. 

4. 

(). 

igoni      .     .     . 

It ;  him. 

4. 

0,    igoni.     .     . 

It;  them. 

1. 

Ni, 

igonun  .     .     . 

TlR.y    (things) 
nie. 

■ 

1. 
1. 

Ni.  igomuiin     . 
Ki,  igonanin     . 

They;  us.  Ex. 
They;  us.  In. 

o 

Ki. 

igonnn  .     .     . 

Tlioy;  thw. 

2_ 

Ki,  igon'MV'tn  . 

Tiiey;  you. 

;}. 

0. 

igonun  .     .     . 

Tiiey;  him. 

.•5. 

(),    igonawan    . 

They;  tliem. 

4. 

0, 

igoni      .     .     . 

Thoy;  him.  liis 

4. 

(),    igoni      .     . 

They;  them. 

8lIUlNCTlVK    MlM.ll). 

1. 

~*"j 

igoyan   .     .     . 

It;  nic. 

— ,  igoynig      . 
— ,  igoyung      . 

It;  us.  Ex. 
It;  us.  In. 

•> 

? 

igoyun  .     .     . 

It;  thee. 

— ,  igoj-ag  .     . 

It;  you. 

3. 

■~~"!l 

igot  .... 

It;  him. 

— ,  igowad  .     . 

It;  them. 

4. 

> 

igonit    .     .     . 

It;  liim. 

— ,  igonit     .     . 

It;  tliem. 

1. 

) 

igoyanin     . 

They;  me. 

— ,  igoyangin  . 
— ,  igoyungon  . 

They;  us.  Ex. 
They;  us.  In. 

2, 

"■"? 

igo^-unin    .     . 

They;  thee. 

AJ, 

— ,  igoyagon    . 

They;  you. 

3. 

! 

igocliin .     .     . 

They;  liim. 

3. 

— ,  igowachin  . 

They;  them. 

4. 

) 

igonicliin   . 

They ;  him,  his 

4. 

— ,  igonicliin    . 

They;    them, 
theirs. 

I.  A  N(i  I' At)  i;. 


It'.l.l 


The  fiillowiii^  tonnm  lire  !«o  nnomuloiis,  tliut  I  ulnio^t  il('i|i;iir  of  makin)?  tliom  I'lillv 

lllllll'I'stlHIll. 

Tlir  uci'iisuli\i'  is  (liiiililc.  It  is  ralliiT  ii  lnin^lin;:  iiiiiiiiu'i'(ir('X|irossiiijf  tlio  fitllowiii];; 
idi'ii — I "',■  his  J'll, ikI.  Till'  Imliiui,  lidwc'viT,  [iliniMos  it  tlms — /  «/  lilm  his  j'ri,  nil. 
XiiiMAijIx  iiiiijxiilmtii,  I  Invv  hint  lilx  vltllil.  S'lnwInnnX  nf:irlniiii,  I  sn  /liin  /lis  sini.  Milt 
the  nicaiiiiii;  ul"  tin?  jilirnsc  is  not  I  mr  /lii  «'//,  \\>v  llicrc  is  im  coiiiu'ctinii  lidwrcii  tiic 
l\V(i  |iarts  1)1"  till'  si'iiti'iiue.  yiirx/niniliiiXn  ii/,'irlxtui,  iiii'iiiis.  I  si'c  liis  son.  1  .sue  the 
OIK-  that  stanils  in  the  acfiisiitive  tu  the  thinl  porsoii,  uiiil  in  that  ivhition. 

InMUCATIVE     FnllMS. 


Siinjiiliir.      I.  N'i,  — ,  iiiiiMi 

2.  Ki,  — ,  iiiK'ii 

."J.  (),      ,  illKMl       . 

4.  (),  — ,  iniKiii    . 
]>hn-itl. 


Sillfjllhli 


PI  II  nil. 


1. 

Ni, 

— .    iiii'Mi'/iiiii 

1, 

Ki, 

— ,    iiii'/iKMiiii 

2 

Ki. 

,     illlKWiMl 

o. 

— .    iiiKnv'Mi 

4. 

o, 

— ,    iiiK/ni     . 

1. 

o 

A 

1. 

1. 

*> 

*"• 

,  iiimg 

o 

"1. 

4. 

.  iiii'Miit  . 

I,  him,  his;  or  thnii,  tlieii'H, 
'I'huii,  liiiii,  his. 
He,  liiin,  IiIh. 
liiiii.  him,  his. 

We.  liim,  liis;  or  them,  tlicirs;  Kx. 
Wi',  him,  liis.  &(•.,  III. 
You,  iiim,  liis,  i<ce. 
Tliy,  liini,  hin,  &c. 
Them,  him,  his,  &c. 

1,  him,  his;  or  tlii-iii,  tlicirs. 
Thoii.  liiiii,  Ills,  &c. 
He,  liim,  liis.  &c. 
Him,  him,  his,  vtc 

We,  him,  his;  or  thoni,  thi'irs  ;  Ex. 
We,  him,  his,  &e.,  In. 
You,  him,  his,  &c. 
They,  him,  his,  &c. 
Them,  his,  him,  &c. 


Ti'inmtioHs  hctwecn  Flrnt  mul  SivomJ  Persons. 


Inil.  Mood. 
Suh.  Mood. 
Iiul.  Mr)od. 
Suh.  Mood. 
Ind.  Mood. 


Ki,  — ,  in  on  .  f.  thee. 

,  iiKMi    .  T.  thee. 

Ki,  — ,  minim  I,  you. 
,  iiiii-goh  I,  you. 


Ind.  Mood.  Ki,  — ,  igo. 

Sub.  Mood.    ,  igoyun 

Ind.  Mood.  Ki,  — ,  igom  . 

Sub.  Mood.    ,  ig"yag 


We,  thee. 
We,  thee. 
We,  you. 
We,  you. 


Ki,  — ,  m,  w,  i.   Thou,  me.     In  this  transition  there  seems  to  be  no 
particular  particle  to  designate  it;  but  the  word  seems  to  be  cut  short  as  — 
Kiwabum     .     Thou  seest  me.  Kiwejew      .     Thou  accompaniest  me. 

Kipisind(MU .     Thou  listenest  (to)  me.  Kitizh     .     .     Thou  sayest  (to)  me. 

ixiV'ukita      .     Thou  strikest  me.  Kiwabundee     Thou  causest  me  to  see  it. 


II 


30ti 


Sub.  Mood. 
Ind.  Mood. 
Sub.  Mood. 


,  lyun 

Ki,  — ,  im 


LANGUAGE. 

Thou,  me.      Ind.  Mood.    Ki,  — ,  imin  .     You,  us;  or 
You,  me.  Thou,  us. 

You,  me.        Sub.  Mood.    ,  iyang     You,  us ;  or 

Thou,  us. 


It  may  be  that  in  some  instances  more  than  the  essential  pronoun  has  been  given. 
In  this  hvnjiuage  so  much  depends  on  euphony,  and  tlierc  are  so  many  vowels  comnuitcd, 
lengthened,  dropped,  or  added,  that  in  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with 
precision  wliat  constitutes  the  pronoun. 

The  pronouns  undergo  many  more  changes  than  are  here  noticed.  In  all  the  moods, 
tenses,  and  themes,  there  are  various  changes :  as — 

NimlliiAg I  say  to  them. 

Nindiufaloganuk    ...     I  say  perhaps  (to)  them ;  or,  perhaps  I  say  to  them. 
K«wen  Nindinaseg     .     .     No,  I  say  not  (to)  them 

"      Niudinrtsedoganuk   Perhaps  I  do  not  say  to  them. 

From  tliosc  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  incorporation  of  other  elements  makes 
great  changes  in  the  pronoun.  The  forms  of  the  pronouns  that  I  have  given  are  all 
of  them  ill  the  present  tense,  and  such  as  are  used  in  connection  with  the  ground  forms 
of  conjugation.  Some  slight  changes  are  made  in  the  pronouns  in  coihsequence  of 
incorporating  the  tense ;  liut  the  greater  number  of  changes  by  far  are  made  in  the 
incorporation  of  the  themes  of  conjugation,  which  fall  into  the  locality  of  the  pronouns, 
and  thus  it  often  happens  that  the  plural  pronouns  are  separated  by  these  themes,  and 
one  part  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  word. 


Nindinag     .     . 
Niiidinabuneg . 


I  say  to  them. 
I  said  to  them. 


Almost  fill  the  Indian  languages  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  seem  to  have  a  particular 
abhorrence  of  mixed  syllables,  more  especially  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  The  final 
consonant  is  seldom,  if  e\er,  lost  or  dropped  out  of  the  word ;  but  is  thrown  forward  to 
the  end  of  the  word.  See  examples  under  315,  where  tiie  final  consonant  is  thrown 
forward  .some  three  or  four  syllables. 


VOWEL    SOU5DS. 


a  as  in  paper. 


father  and  all 

see. 

pine. 


1  as  in  pin. 
o   "  "  good. 
o   "  "  moon. 


«    li 

u   "  "  nun. 


The  cons(mants  are  the  same  as  in  English,  excepting  </,  which  has  a  uniform  sound 
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3.    REMARKS  ON  TIIP]  IOWA  LANGUAGE. 

[The  ensuing  paper  on  the  Iowa  langutigc  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  who  has  been  devoted  as  a  missionary  among  the  lowas 
and  Sacs,  on  the  Missouri,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years.  He  has  studied  the  Iowa 
language  grammatically,  and  reduced  it  to  a  written  form.  —  II.  R.  S.] 

315.  Grammatical  principles  of  the  language  :  Tiio  principles  of  the  language  corre- 
spond more  with  the  ancient  than  with  the  modern  class  of  languages ;  with  the  Hebrew, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  of  it  extends,  more  than  with  any  other ;  particularly  in  the 
conjugation  of  verbs,  which  is  done  by  the  help  of  pronouns,  or  fragments  of  pronouns. 
They  also  have  some  modes  of  expivssiou  which,  I  believe,  arc  peculiar  to  the  people 
of  the  east.  Anything  great  is  said  to  bo  like  God,  (see  Job  i.  10.)  "  Tlie  lire  of 
God :"  margin,  [meaning]  "a  great  fu'e,"  and  similar  examples. 

Many  of  these  words  are  compound.  Tiio  compound  words  generally  include  the 
simi)le  words  (but  often  abbreviated)  which  express  the  idea;  as  shung-ka-me-na 
che-kae,  he  came  on  horseljat.'k. 

Shung-a,  a  horse ;  a  me-na,  he  sits  upon ;  che-ka,  he  comes. 

]  la-pae-ha-kre-ka,  I  left  him. 

Ha-pae,  I  have  thrown  away. 

Ila-kre-kac,  I  have  come. 

Ila-hu-kae. 

31G.  Its  vocabulary:  Strictly  speaking,  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  is  not 
founded  on  generic  roots,  any  further  tlian  the  component  parts  of  compound  words 
may  be  so  considered. 

Tiiere  are  not  over  fifty  or  sixty  words  of  one  syllable  in  their  language,  about  one- 
half  of  which  iire  nouns. 

317.  Process  of  s^llabical  accretion  :  All  the  syllables  of  the  simple  words  are  not 
contained  in  the  compound  words.  Euphony  seems  to  be  the  principal  rule  for  drop- 
ping or  changing  letters  and  syllables;  yet  these  changes  follow  certain  uniform  ndes. 
Certain  letters  are  thrown  in  before  certain  consonants.  Two  vowels  coming  together, 
one  of  them  is  often  dropped ;  as 

No-ra-the-na-ha,  put  for  na-o-ra-the-na-ha,  tree,  wood,  what  it  bears,  (see  pp.  35,  30, 
Elementary  Book.) 

Me-wi\-rc^-ke-tio,  me-shkun-yoe-hni\vi'e-ko6,  "I  will  not  be  the  one  who  will  buy  it  for 
you,"  or,  "  1  will  not  buy  it  for  you." 

Me  from  inaH\  I,  v;',  it,  them,  re,  you,  from  dcae — r  —  substituted  for  </,  /«■;  for  /*(- 
me ;  for  hn-tn-mi'.    First  person,  singular,  from  fu-vie,  he  buys ;  Jia  is  dropped  on  account 


ii 


'    . 
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of  the  preceding  s'llables.     Shhui-yae,  not ;  hue  ynr,  future  ending  or  future  tense,  ru- 
ne-knc-i/ae,  he  will  buy ;  hte  used  at  the  end  of  words  to  denote  a  pause. 

318.  Absorbing  power  of  verbs  and  substantives:  Yes  to  all  the  questions. 

310.  Laws  of  concord :  No  varieties  to  designate  number,  gender,  or  case.  No 
jilural.  The  plural  is  known  from  the  verb.  Tliere  are  some  forms  of  expression 
denoting  a  dual,  rather  than  a  plural  number.     No,  to  the  rest  of  the  questions. 

320.  Gender :  Three  genders.  1st.  The  gender  is  indicated  by  the  name,  as  whiig- 
ae,  man  ;  he-rung-ae,  a  woman.  2d.  By  the  words  t6-kae,  a  male ;  m<''ng-ae,  a  female. 
3d.  By  mc  at  the  end  of  the  word,  as  Wi\sh-c'-kae,  a  man-person ;  wa.sli-e-kae-me,  a 
female  person.  Women  and  men  often  bear  the  same  name,  except  that  this  feminine 
termination  is  attached  to  the  woman's  niune.  W<ig-kwa-ha,  wang-kwa-ha-me.  N(j 
answer  to  the  remainder  of  the  question. 

321.  Principal  changes  of  form  of  substantives:  The  noun  precedes  the  verb,  both 
in  the  nominative  and  objective  cases,  v;a-nU:hac  U(/-/cihi-r(ie,  tooA  give  me;  sharlia, 
pa-hu-chae  ega  chae-hc-kae.  Sioux,  Iowa,  one  he  killed ;  A  Sioux  killed  one  Iowa. 

Substantives  and  adjectives,  and  even  adverbs  are  converted  into  verbs  by  being 
conjugated. 

322.  Laws  of  accidence  of  verbs:  The  third  person  sing.dar,  indicative  present,  is  the 
ground  form  of  the  verb.  Verbs  are  conjugated  by  tlie  help  of  fragments  of  pronouns, 
and  the  actor  is  distinguished  from  the  object  by  tiie  fragment  pronoini  being  in  the 
nominative  case  in  the  former,  and  olyective  in  the  latter. 

l^re-che-kae,  I  strike  you;  I'm-ra-che-kae,  you  strike  me;  CM-he,  he  strikes. 

The  ground  form  may  be  used  infinitively,  or  lioth  verbs  may  Ijo  in  the  same  mood 
and  tense,  the  former  of  wliich  is  used  infmitivel}'. 

Kac-kra-he,  ha-kun-ta-kae,  I  love,  I  want,  or  I  want  to  love.  This  is  the  most 
common.  Re-ra-ta,  ra-kun-shra?  water,  he  drinks,  do  you  want?  do  you  want  a  drink  ? 
Tiiis  is  not  so  common. 

There  are  forms  answering  to  the  participle,  but  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  English  participle. 

Na,  at  the  end  of  the  word,  makes  the  participle :  sometimes  ta-ha  expresses  the 
same  idea. 

Sbka-cae  ta-ha-kae,  he  is  j)]aying ;  sldca  cae  ka,  he  plays ;  sbka-cae-na,  playing. 

Verbs  may  be  converted  into  nouns,  by  the  encletick  pronouns.  Naba  ha-ka,  he 
cries ;  lia-kae-na-hae,  one  that  cries  or  a  cryer. 

Wajooh,  he  dances ;  wa-ghc-na-ha,  ho  that  dances. 

Eciiae  kae,  he  .'tpcaks,  ecliae-na-ha. 
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Slmjulu 

1.  Kac  kra  ho  kae  . 

2.  Rae  kra  he  kae  . 

3.  —  kra  he  k 


,ao 


LuUcative  Present. 

Plural 

I  love.  1.  Heg  kra  he  we  kae  .     .     We  love. 

You  love.         2.  Rae  kra  he  we  kae  .     .     Ye  love. 
lie  loves.  3.    —  kra  he  iiyae  kae    .     They  love. 

Imperfect. 


1 .  Kae  kra  he  e  kac  a  rae  kae T  did  1 


ovc. 


Rae  kra  he  c  kae  a  rae  kae I  did  love,  &c. 

l\r/cct. 
1.  Ilae  kra  he  arae I  jjave  loved. 

Phiperfed. 
Ilae  kra  ho  a  rao  o  kae  e  rae  kao (Not  often  used) . 

Future  Tense.    A. 

[A.    There  is  also  a  lorm  oonvcjing  the  idea  of  future,  but  not  expressing  it  so  posi- 
tively as  the  form  on  the  opposite  page  —  as 

1.  Ilae  krahehna,  or  hao  krahohnasheo. 

2.  Rae  krahchnae. 

3.  Rae  krahchnae It. 

Rauhnoyae  kao You  will  do  it. 

Rauhnachac AVillyoudoit? 

Future  In  full. 

1.  Ilac  kra  ho  hue  yae  kae     I  will  love  it.  1.  Ileg  kra  he  ton  ye  kae. 

2.  Rae  kra  he  hne  yae  kac.  2.  Rae  kra  he  ton  ye  kae. 

3.  Mra  he  hno  yae  kao.                                     3.  Kra  hen  yae  hne  yae  hae. 
1.  Ilae  kra  he  hno  yae  kae I  ^111  love. 

Past  Future. 
Ilae  kra  he  hne  yae  o  kae  u  rae  kae I  was  going  to  love,  etc. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Ilae  kra  ho  shae If  I  love,  etc. 


Ilae  kra  he  a  skae  .     . 


Potential  Mood. 
.     .     I  may  love,  etc. 


' 
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Future  Tinae, 
Ilac  kra  ho  kna  skae I  may  (will)  love — i.  e.  perhaps  I  will  love. 

Optative  Mcx)d. 
Ilae  kra  be  to Let  me  love. 

Mood. 

Ilac  kra  he  tcma,  or  1  mi      t 

Ilae  kra  he  tan  ye     }     •     •     •     •     That  I  may  love. 

I-MrEHATlVE. 

Kra  he  rao      "| 

Kra  he  ka  rae  > Love  thou. 

Kra  he  ha        J 

Kra  he  we  rae  ]  _ 

x,     ,  ,      > Love  ye. 

Kra  he  we  ha  j  •' 

Kra  he  naya  ) 

T.      ,  } Loving. 

Kra  he  na      )  ° 

Middle  ro'icc. 

Ila  Ice  kra  he  kae I  love  mj-self. 

Ra  he  kra  he  kae You  love  yourself. 

Ke  kra  ho  kae He  loves  himself. 

So  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

I\is8ive  voice. 
Singular.  J'liiral 

1.  Ileg  kra  hen  yao  kae  I  am  loved,  or,        1.  Wae  wae  kra  hen  yao 

kae      ....     We  are  loved ;  or, 

2.  De  kra  ho  nyac  kae   They  love  mo,  De  kra  hen  yae  we 

kae      ....     They  love  us, 
Krae  he  nj-ae  kae.        etc.  Wae  kra  hen  yae  kae      etc. 

So  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

licflectlve  mice. 

So  called  because  it  contains  both  the  nhjcct  and  the  nrtor,  or  the  action  is  reflected 
back  upon  the  object  which  is  represented  by  the  objective  form  of  the  fragment 
pronouns. 
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Tlicre  arc  six  foj-ms  of  thia  voice,  answering 
and  plural;  but  as  the  3d  person  singula 
five  to  Ik!  conjugated. 


to  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d  person  singular 
the  ground  form  of  the  verb,  it  leaves  only 


Sinijidar.  I'fiirnl. 

2.  Ili'n  dae  kra  he  hae  You  love  me.  2.  Tlendaekralu'wekao  Ye  love  mc. 

3.  llcg  kra  lie  kao     .     lie  loves  nie.  3.   Hog  kra  hen  vac  liao   They  love  nio. 

In  tlie  ai)ove  the  first  person  is  wanting,  lieeause  it  would  be  the  same  an  the  middle 
voice. 

2.  De  or  RE,  i/oti,  or  tlwc,  object. 

1 .  Hen  de  kra  he  we  kae  We  love  you. 


>  kra  he  kae,  or      l 

,   ,      , '  >  I  love  you. 

eae  de  kra  he  hae  J 


1.  Do  kra  he  kae,  or 
Moae  ( 

3.  De  kra  he  kae  .     .     He  loves  you.  3.  De  kra  hen  yae  kae    They  love  }ou. 

In  the  above  the  2d  persoji  is  wanting,  which  would  Ikj  tiie  same  as  the  middle 
voice  —  Ra  ke  kra  he  kae     You  love  yourself. 

3.  Ae,  he,  »7«',  it. 
As  the  3d  person  singular  is  the  ground  form  of  the  vorl),  he,  she,  or  it  is  always 
supposed  to  be  the  object,  when  there  is  no  other  expressed. 

4.    Wae,  tvac  (iva,  wa)  us. 

2.  Wae  wae  rae  kra  he  2.  Wae  wae  rae  kra  he 

kive You  love  us.  we  kae      ...     Ye  love  us. 

3.  Wae  wae  kra  he  kae  lie  loves  us.  3.  Wae  wae  kra  he 

nyae  kae  .     .     .     They  love  us. 
In  the  above  the  1st  person  is  wanting,  being  expressed  by  the  middle  voice. 

5.  De,  plural,  vos. 

1.  De  kra  ho  we  kae,  or   I  love  yon.  1.  Hen  de  kra  he  we 

Meae  de  kra  he  we  kae We  love  you. 

kae Vos  amo. 

3.  Do  kra  he  we  kae       He  loves  you  (vos).  3.  De  kra  hen  yae  we  kae  They  love  you. 
Here  the  second  person  is  wanting,  as  it  is  found  in  the  middle  voice. 


n.  W(t  {wae),  the 


1.  Wae  kae  kra  he  kae  I  love  them. 


1.  Ilewaekrahewekac  We  love  them. 


2.  Wae  rae  kra  he  kae  Thou  lovest  them.  2.  Wae  rae  kra  he  we 

3.  Wae  kra  ho  kao .     .  Ho  loves  them. 


Pt.  IV.  — 51 


kae Ye  love  thom. 

3.  Wae  krahe  nyae  kae  They  love  them. 
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1.  Ilii  ta  wac  kae 

2.  Jra  wac  kae  . 

3.  Ka  wiic  kae    . 


LANGUAGE. 

Second  {long),  Present,  Lidlmiirc — jra. 
Siiitjular.  J'fiiral. 

.  I  count.  1.  lien  ra  wac  we  kae. 

.  You  count.  2.  Jra  wae  we  kae. 

.  He  counts.  3.  Ra  wac  nyae  kae,  so  all  the  moods  and 

tenses. 


1.  Ila  cae  kae,  or  e  wa 

c  ae  kae      .     .     •  I  go. 

2.  Jrae  kae  c  wa  jrae 

kae You  go. 

3.  Rae  kae  c  wa  rae  hae  lie  goes. 


1.  Ha  ce  liu  fixe  kae 

2.  Jre  hu  fae  kae    . 

3.  De  Im  fae  kae     . 


I  shake. 
You  shake 
He  shakes. 


1.  Ha  to  ke  kae.     .     .  I  hold. 

2.  Shro  jro  ke  kae,  or 

eyrokekae  .     .     .  You  hold. 

3.  Ro  ke  kae,  or  ero- 


ke  kae  .     . 

1.  Ha  to  fae  kae 

2.  Jru  frac  kae  . 

3.  Ru  fae  kae     . 


1.  A  pah  ta  kae  kae. 

2.  A  jwah  ta  kae  kae. 

3.  A  wall  ta  kae  kae. 


He  holds. 


I  take. 
You  take. 
He  takes. 


Third  {long),  juae. 

1.  Hen  ra  we  kae,  or  he 

wen  ra  we  kae. 

2.  Jra  we  kae,  or  c  wa 

jra  we  kae. 

3.  U  son  yae  kae,  or  e 

wa  ren  yae  kae. 

Fourth  {long),  jre. 

1.  Hen  de  hu  fae  we 
kae. 

2.  Jre  hu  fae  we  kae. 

3.  De  liu  fae  nyae  kae. 

j  sh  f  th. 

Fifth,  JRO  SURD. 

1.  Hen  ro  kae  we  kae. 

2.  Jro  kae  we  kae,  or  e 
shro  kae  we  kae. 

3.  Ro  kaen  yae  kae,  or 
e  ro  kae  nyae  kae. 

Sixth,  JKU. 

1.  Hen  ru  lue  we  kae. 

2.  Jru  fae  we  kae. 

3.  Ru  fae  nyae  kae. 


Seventh  {long),  JUA  sinvA. 

1.  He  wah  ta  kae  we  kae. 

2.  Ajuah  tu  hae  wehae. 

3.  A  wall  ta  kae  nyae 

kae. 


Besides  these  .seven  conjugatiors,  there  are  other  forms. 

1.  The  fragment  pronoun  is  used  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  as  wo  pa 
a  ha  kae,  I  understand. 
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2.  There  are  others  which  contain  the  fragment  pronoun,  or  its  equivalent,  in  two 
of  these  places ;  as, 

Singular.  P/iiral. 

1.  \Va  Jia  ke  tu  jtan  dac  1.  n<'  wa  ko  ru  jtan  dae 

ha  kae     ....  I  forgive.  he  /w  wc  hae. 

2.  Wa  m  key;*«  jtan  dae  2.  Wa  m  ke  jru  jtan  dae 

ra  kae      ....  You  forgive.  ra  wo  Ivae. 

3.  Wa  ke  rii  jtan  dac  he  .'5.  Wa  ke   ni  jtan  dae 

kae He  forgives.  hen  yac  shae. 

32:5.  Adjectives  are  not  varied,  unless  tl       become  verbs. 

Wajoka/fc i  good  man. 

En  ro  «e A  good  rock. 

There  is  only  a  positive  and  superlative.  The  superlative  is  expressed  hy  ton-ra,  very, 
or  by  the  oncletick  jna-hce  (siuia  hche).  The  comparative  is  expressed  by  circumlocu- 
tion, or  one  is  said  to  be  good,  the  other  bad;  as  in  Hebrew,  "Jacob  have  1  loved,  Init 
Esau  have  I  hated;"  that  is,  loved  less. 

The  words  man  and  gun  must  Ixi  separately  employed. 

324.  llow  many  pronouns  has  the  language?  —  Besides  the  simple  pronouns,  there 
are  also  fragments,  or  parts  of  pronouns,  used  only  in  connection  with  other  words,  as 
in  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  There  are  personal,  adjective,  and  relative  pronouns;  but 
no  distincti(m  Ix'tween  the  masculine  and  feminine. 

He  wen  rae  ta  ho Le/  xs  go,  including  the  per.son  addressed. 

He  wen  rae  to Letusgo,  not  including  the  person  addressed. 

Under  the  latter  form  of  the  verb,  the  Deity  woidd  be  addressed ;  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  are  always  careful  to  observe  the  distinction. 

32o.  Are  pronouns  susceptible  of  inflections  for  tense,  numlwr,  and  transitive  object? 
Pronouns  and  fragment  pronouns  have  the  oblique  cases.  The  fragments  are  properly 
prefixes;  but  become  sufli.ves  only  by  a  change  of  place.     See  conjugation  of  the  verb. 

320.  Has  the  language  pre])ositions? — Prepositions  are  of  two  kinds. 

1.  Independent  words,  which  follow  the  noun,  as  ma,  ha,  rotata,  in  one  ground. 

2.  Sullixes  and  sufiixers.  Na,  a  tree ;  na  ta,  at  the  tree.  Enra  as  kae  ta.  rack  near 
to.  A  me  na  kae,  he  sits  upon.  Pen  menakae,  to  sit.  Poe,  to  throw ;  o  poe  kae,  he 
throws  in. 

327.  What  is  the  number  and  character  of  their  adverbs?  —  No,  to  first  question. 
Na3ae,  to  stand  or  stand  up.  Na  yae  rae,  stand  thou  (wh) ;  yan  rae.  lie  down  or 
sleep.  Eta  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  verb,  to  give  the  signification  of  these. 
Hun  chae.  yes;  often  hu'.     Neg  ae  ka  (neng  ce  ka),  no. 
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328.  la  tliere  a  definiio  and  an  indi'finite  iiiticloV — Eya  in  nscil  as  nn  iniloHnito 
artii'lo,  from  cyan;;  k:.".  one;  it  answor.s  to  our  an,  wliich  also  convoy.s  the  idea  of  one. 

Till'  particle  naya  (encutielv),  at,  there,  etc.,  in  relbrence  to  a  place,  has  sometimes 
the  force  of  the  delinite  article,  a.s  wang  a  ka  he  tiai/n,  the  chief. 

."21>.  How  many  conjunctionH  have  the  Indians?  —  See  li.st  in  a  proof-sheet.  Acta, 
one;  ku  (encletick),  niijik,  but  (endetick);  kyu  (encletiek),  or.  Have  no  word  an- 
swering to  neither  or  either.  Ta  na  ha  arae  kju.  ru  fae  rae;  which,  that,  is,  it,  or 
take  it.     Take  either  of  them. 


1 1 


;  ;    .! 
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No  chronological  conjunctions. 

N.  B.     See,  at  the  end  of  the  words,  for  other  remarks. 

."37,  Substance,  motion,  (luality,  and  position  :  The  examples  under  this  numl)er 
would  be  translated  b}-  the  corresponding  terms  in  iMiglish,  except  where  a  different 
word  entirely  is  used  ;  a.s,  wa  yeng  ae,  a  bird,  e  pne  to.  a  black  bird,  not  wa  yegae  thae 
wae.  Unle.s.s  the  species  of  bird  described  was  not  known,  then  they  would  use  the 
adjective  thae  wae,  hhicJ,'. 

ooS.  Forms  to  denote  jxissession :  To  denote  po.sse.ssion,  the  pos.«essivc  case  of  the 
pronoun  is  u.sed,  or,  its  fragment,  or  particles  denoting  possession,  used  in  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verljs. 

Junegae  mentawae  arae  kae  j-sh        jiigae  heg  ke  monokao. 

Horse  my  it  is  hor.se  he  stole  mine,  or  from  me. 

Juga  monakae,  he  stole  the  horse. 


3.30.  Agreement  in  nunilter :  The  .singular  or  plural  of  nouiifi  is  known  by  the  rerh. 
If  in  the  ()l>j('ctive  ca.se.  by  the  plural  fragment  of  the  pronoun. 
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340.  Moods:  One  more  mood  than  in  English,  termed  causal,  )jecau.se  it  depends  on 
another  verb  to  govern  it  —  as,  Eyingae  waw.ae  ke  cao  tan  ye,  wa  wa  kug  ka,  his  son, 
that  he  might  die  for  us,  he  gave  us.  lie  gave  his  son  to  die  for  us,  or  that  he  might 
die  for  us.  It  answers  .«ometimes.  but  not  always,  to  the  infinitive,  wa  ce,  I  eat  (for 
wa  ha  ee).  ha  kmita,  I  want — I  want  to  eat.  There  is  a  tense  more  than  in  English, 
which  I  have  denominated  past  future  or  imperfect  future  —  as,  O  ha  ce  line  yae  o  kae 
a  rae  kae.  I  was  going  to  whip  him.     Literally,  I  will  whip  him,  it  was. 

The  3d  person  singular.  Indicative  presciit,  is  the  ground  f(jrm,  and  most  simitle. 
There  is  no  interrogative  mood,  but  tlitj  encletiek  cae?  is  added  to  Avords  when 
0  question  is  a.sked. 


Ill 
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341.  Tnllectioiis  I'or  past  teiiHC :  I  know  of  no  lorni  of  ivforenco  to  a  (le!i<l  person, 
except  women  call  a  (ieiul  brother  e  con  to,  instead  of  the  usual  term  brother.  This 
term  is  nearly  tlu;  same  as  c  cen  to  ef;;a,  a  young  man,  or  boy.  Enjrae  sijiiiilies  small, 
or  the  oflsprlng  of  any  thing. 

342.  Words  of  a  sexual  character:  The  men  clcso  the  sentences  with  kae,  the  women 
with  ke.  There  is  a  dillerent  set  of  interjections  in  part,  as  you  will  see  by  the  lid 
proof-sheet  of  the  grannnar.     Mf  is  added  to  all  names. 

343.  Is  the  language  adapted  to  the  purpo.ses  of  Christianity  ?  —  Nine  chnpters  of 
the  Old  Testament  have  been  translatt'il ;  2(lth  chapter  of  Kxodus,  a  few  IValms,  and 
Matthew's  Gospel,  but  not  printed,  except  the  *J(lth  of  Exodus,  on  page  oS  of  Elemen- 
tary book,  and  two  or  three  Psalms,  thirty-two  i)agos  of  Matthew.  Some  of  the  truths 
can  be  expressed  with  a  great  deal  of  force  and  beauty.  Others  are  with  more  ditliculty 
expres.sed. 

There  is  not  nuich  diflerencc  in  the  relati\e  space  occui)i('d.  In  luwa  tlie 
words  are  syllables,  which  increases  the  space.  In  the  'Jlllb  cliapter  of  Exodus,  theic 
are  alniut  the  same  number  of  letters  in  English  and  Iowa.  These  translations 
were  made  .some  years  since,  with  the  assistance  of  an  interpreter,  and,  of  eour.se,  are 
not  as  good  as  coidd  be  made  now.  with  our  increased  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Most  of  the  verses  may  be  translated  .separately  (exce[)t  where  the  couuei'tion  will  not 
admit  of  it),  yet  the  arrangement  is  ol'len  very  diflerent.  Theiv  is  a  word  for  virgin, 
me  thang  kae,  dilU'rent  from  e  ceb  me  ycg  ee.  a  niaicl.  or  ynmig  girl.  It  corresponds 
with  virgin  in  Euglisb. 

344.  History,  poetry,  and  general  litei'ature:  Their  poetry,  if  it  deserves  the  name 
of  songs,  seems  to  be  ((uite  inferior.  Their  songs  are  short ;  generidly  of  one  sentence 
or  two,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Some  of  the  hynnis.  I  think,  are  quite  expressive.  (•i4j).  The  language  seems 
copious  enough  to  express  all  their  own  ideas.  Iliiving  no  idea  of  Christianit}',  they 
have,  originally,  no  terms  to  exiire.ss  many  of  its  truths.  See  also  under  (3|:))  to 
answers  to  same  (juestions. 

34o.  Is  the  vocabulary  copious?  —  Foreign  words,  or  their  meaning,  can,  in  general, 
be  readily  expressed  by  a  new-coined  word  (mostly  compound),  or  by  a  little  circundo- 
cution.  It,  in  one  .senise,  nK>y  be  said  tt)  be  homogeneous.  Kut  other  languages 
resemble  it.  There  is  no  more  dilVerence  between  the  language  of  the  lowas,  Otoes, 
and  Menomonie.s,  than  between  the  language  of  ii  New  Englander  and  Southerner.  A 
few  words  are  connnon  to  one  trilx".  and  not  to  the  others.  They  say  the  Winneliago 
is  the  first  language.  This  may  bo  true;  if  so,  the  Iowa,  Otoe,  and  Missouri  language 
would  Ix'  one  dialect,  theOmahaws  and  Poidva  another,  the  Kon/.a,  Osage,  Quapaw.  and 
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Almdiai'  (n  liiind  of  Osiifios)  aiiotluT,  or  |H>iIinp«  the  OniiiliinvH,  Pnnj,'kii\v,x  (Poncas), 
Kon/.a.x.  I'ti'..  inif.-'Iit  nil  Ik-  ciillcil  oin-  diiilct't. 

Tlif  Osagi',  Kaii/.a,  (jiiapaw.  rtc,  an-  tlii'  saiiu'  laiij^uajrt'.  'I'lio  Oiiialiaw  and  I'oiica 
aw  the  Haiiic.  Soiuo  fay  tlurc  in  no  dilli'ivnci'  la'twivn  llio  lanjiuago  of  tlio  lliMt  and 
last  namod ;  oIIuth  say  tlicri-  is  Honit.'  dilli'ivniv.  I  in((nii'i'd  of  a  Kon/.a  Indian,  not 
lonj.'  finco,  who  faid  tiioy  wvw  the  same;  lie  eonld  understand  all  the  Oniahaw.  iMany 
words  of  the  Winnehaiioes  are  the  same  in  Iowa;  so  some  of  tlir  old  men  who  sjieak 
Winnehajii)  tell  me. 

.'»4r).  Radix  of  the  noun  and  verh ;  Tlu're  arc  hut  few  words  of  one  syllahle  in  their 
lanjruajre.  Not  over  sixty  or  seventy.  There  are  a  few  jjartieles  of  one  syllalile.  which 
are  used  in  verhs  to  ehanjie  the  sijinillcation.  hut  si^iiily  nothiii;;'  alone,  or  at  hast  have 
11  very  diflerent  meaninii:  e.  i:..  hcka  is  a  tooth  ;  added  to  wokap.-t.  Just,  it  makes  the 
verh.  wokatholu'ka.  he  justilies,  I'te. 

Many  worils  simiile  in  Kiiiilisii  iir(>  e'im|>ound  in  Iowa. 

Klie,  heard,  hair  of  the  chin ;  the-pa,  toes,  no.xi'  of  the  foot,  na  wopa,  flnjier,  no.se  of 
the  hand,  eo|)per,  rod-iron;  silver,  nuiuthapka,  white-iron,  gold;  yellow-iron,  or  yellow 
silver,  or  money. 


4.     LANnrAOES  OF   (' A  L  T  FOIJ  X  I  A, 


r.  V     A  l»  A  M     ,1(1  M  N  .SOX. 


Siu :  —  I  have  the  honor  of  transmittinf:  herewith,  such  portions  of  the  lanfiuairo 
of  the  Indians  of  California  as  I  was  al>le  to  procure  during'  my  stay  in  the  Indian 
service  of  the  eoinitry.  It  has  hcen  exceedinj;ly  tHilicuIt  to  olitain  any  correct  idea  of 
their  language,  or  any  considerahle  amount  ol'  it.  in  consequence!  of  so  few  ])er.-;ons  as 
yet  understanding  it  sudicientiv  to  jiive  such  inl(>rmation.  Neither  the  Spanish  nor 
native  Californians  have  ever  thouiiht  of  aecpiiring  any  of  the  Indian  languages  of  the 
country.  The  i'i:\v  Americans  who  have  resided  at  any  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Indians, 
have,  as  yet,  learned  hut  little  of  their  language ;  sullicient  only  to  transact  the  most 
ordinary  husiness. 

As  instructed.  I  gave  out  to  persons  professing  to  miderstand  the  language  to  some 
extent  the  hlanks  of  the  Indo-American  vocahulary  furnished  me  hy  the  Department; 
hut  I  regret  to  say,  that  in  not  one  single  ca.se  have  they  hcen  returned  to  me,  although 
I  have  fre(piently  recpiested  such  per.sons  hy  letter  and  otherwise  to  do  .so.  I  have 
therefore  hcen  compelled  to  pick  up  single  words  at  a  time,  and  such  detached  sentences 
as  I  could,  from  tho.se  Indians  who  iiave  heen  under  my  immediate  ohservation.     Such 
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wohIh  lis  1  liavt!  wiilton  down  I  liavo  no  doiiljt  arc  correct;  Imt  I  iiavc  not  yet  Ik'cii  altlo 
to  arrive  at  the  idiom  of  the  hinjiiiUL'e,  and  prefer  not  attein|itinfj;  at  iiresent  to  urranf^c 
thu  examples  into  any  H}'Htem.  Tiiis  1  nniy  do  hereai'ler,  if  I  can  obtain  ntdlicient  ii^lit 
in  regard  to  tlu"  hinguagt'  or  lanjrnages  of  tliat  people.  I  once  tiion^dit  tiie  Indian 
tongne  of  tliis  conntry  mij;ht  Im>  one  mid  tlie  name,  and  that  tlie  deeming  dilll-rencif 
existed  in  dialects  alone.  Expericnci-  of  a  few  year.s.  however,  amimfi;  the  varion.M 
bands  of  Indian.s,  has  hroufrht  me  to  a  dillerent  condnsion.  A  marked  dillerence 
exists  in  the  nnmerals  ol"  the  trilK's  or  hands,  and  in  their  names  of  the  sini,  moon, 
anil  other  natural  olijects.  [  have  .xeeti  .several  hands  of  Indians  recently  l)ron^ht  into 
clo.se  proximity,  and,  in  some  instances,  living  in  the  same  ranchora  or  village,  who  could 
not  understand  one  word  of  each  other's  language.  You  will  .see  in  the  portions  of 
language  spoken  by  lour  dillerent  bands  of  Inilians,  whicii  I  herewith  transmit,  the 
dillerence  I  have  alluded  to.  The  manner  of  expression  is  also  dillerent  in  some  of  the 
tribes.  For  instance,  the  "CiH'o-noon." — a  portion  of  whose  vocabulary  will  bi'  found 
herein  —  s[)eak  ipiite  slowly,  nasal,  and  indistinct,  as  if  withcjut  a  palate.  The  Indian 
speech  is  usually  rapid,  detached,  and  g\ittural.  They  have  their  songs  of  peace  and 
plenty,  war  and  want,  their  war-dance,  &C. 

Tnolmnne  tribes,  or  bands  of  Indians  residing  on  the  Tnolninne  river.  Cornelius  is 
their  "great  chief."  I'nder  him  there  are  six  snWhiefs,  or  eai)tains,  bi'longing  to 
dillerent  ranchoras,  which  contain  from  fd'ty  to  two  hmidred  Indians,  men,  wonu'u, 
and  children.  The  names  of  those  sulwhiefs.  or  head  men  are  as  follows  :  — '•Cmtrlniin" 
of  the  "  Nn-mal-tachei'"  baml ;  "  Miil-/i(f-k-<ii,"  of  a  band  of  the  same  name;  '•  Xn-niKs- 
.vt'-c((/M),"  of  the  ••  A'liang-a.s-se  ;"'  ■•  l.<i-[inp-i>(i(i"  iA'  the  '•  [ia-i)ap-poos  ;"  "  ffiin--/iitir,"  of 
the  "  Ap-laches;"  ••  Tij-imjr"  of  the  "Si-yante"  band,  known  as  the  Typo.xie.s. 

The  following  language  is  common  to  all  these  bands  excej)!  the  //itif-/uiir-s,  who  have 
resided  farther  in  the  mountains. 

Sfn.'^TANTlVE.S. 

Sj>'rih((il  (iitd  ]finn(t)i  rxlstmrc —  Terms  of  Coiisunf/Hlniti/  —  Xamrs  a/  i)urtf<  nf  tJic 

IhiDian  fntmr. 

These  Indians,  like  all  I  have  found  in  California,  possess  but  a  vague  idea  of  a  God 
or  superit)r  Spiritual  Power.  They  have  but  few  and  simple  traditions  of  their  origin. 
Many  of  them  do  not  believe  in  any  kind  of  existence  after  death — indeed,  they  .«eein 
not  to  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Some  of  them  have  told  me  that  before  the 
establishing  of  the  missions  among  them,  their  people  only  thought  they  were  born  and 
lived  like  the  coyote,  and  when  they  were  killed,  or  died,  that  was  the  last  of  them. 
They  say  the  I'adres  told  them  other  things,  but  they  did  not  know  whether  they  told 
them  truth  or  not.  —  Many  of  them  are  inclined  to  think  it  a  case  of  "iiuieii  salie." 
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Tlifv  ilo,  lidwovcr.  iK'licvo  ^oiiio  of  those  )iri>ivt  nu'ii  nn^  n  kind  of  \vit(li('^<.  iiml  jirwHosH 
cMriKinliiiiirv  pDWi-r.  Such  pcrnoiiM  hiivc  pMicnilly  Ix-cn  hravc  in  hiitllf — cMciiiitMl  nonio 
inuninoiit  jHTil  —  imiw-wowwI  over  noimt  wick  ono  wlio  iilU'rwanlH  jrot  wi'll,  or  ditl  Honio 
net  not  poinpivIiiMiili'tl  hy  tlii'  hiihun-e;  liiMico  lio  in  torined  iv'"  Widft."  Sunt'  nrc  grciit, 
and  otluT."*  f<niail  in  ihi'ir  snpixwod  jiowern. 


V        ,1 


4.  OiiiMiiiiii Mo  wonk. 

fi.  All  moil..  Ml' wnoni. 

li.  Wiiiiiiiii O^iick. 

7.  lli>y Kb  a  CO. 

5.  (lirl.. O  iioti' po. 

t).   Iiii'mit  Ilu  kill  mu  lo  cu. 

10,  I'utliiT Oh  pnh  to. 

11.  M..tlur Oil  lull  to. 

\"..   IIiisli.iiiil Nail);  nil  to. 

l;l,  WilV Onal. 

14,  Sou  An  tclino. 

1.').  Puugliter Too  not. 

ICi.  01,lc-st  lircitliiT Til  tcho. 

17.  Sisdr Til  ta  ti'lii'. 

Is.   Iii.liaii Mali  woe )in. 

I'.i.  White  man  O  yali  c  ynck. 

i:n.   ll.iul IIi.w  nail. 

'_'l.   Hair K  Hock. 

'J'J.    Fact'  Mar  0119  CO. 

•J:i.  Pcalp Took  toy  0. 

24.  Kiir Tolcn. 

25.  Huir  (if  Si|uirri'l Oo  8cs. 

2t!.  Kyo Iliiun  tcli. 

'JT.  Niiso Xco  to. 

'!'<.  Mouth Ah  wook. 

29.  Tnngue Nop  po  tab. 

aO.  Tonth Oiitt.h. 

SI.  llcaril Hah  muck. 

82.  Xock F.olue. 

83.  Arm An  nali. 

34.  ShoiiMcr May  cl  kc. 

So.  Hack Wool  pas. 


W'lir —  Jfinilhiij 

fil.  Town,  or  many  houses,  (aio  ta  tcs. 

('.2.   House 0.S  tclia. 

Ci'.j.  Door 0  coo  yc. 

04.  Lo(lf.'o  On  tdia. 

65.  Chief. Hi  ap  po. 

CO.  Warrior Hoi  e  tchc. 


.'111.   HamI To  mich. 

117.   I''iii);pr Tuhu  ki  0. 

;|M,  Nuil Sal  lah. 

811.   lirciiHt I'lignioo. 

»n.   Ilo-ly Wu  iiiiih. 

1 1 .    I<e^ 1.0  po  tah. 

42.   NnvttI 1,0  to. 

4;l.  Thigh Wahkofah. 

41.   Knee Hung  i  oo  lah. 

(■'i.    r<"it Hat  tail. 

40.  Toe  I,as  his  kio. 

47.  Hone ('o  tcho  titlio. 

■\X.   Heart Moo.h  ko. 

4il.    Liver Lulleh. 

.""in.   Windpipe Toe  eci  lah. 

fit.  Stomach Wan  ne  to. 

.VJ.  lilailJer Poor  .'ti  o. 

')8.  lllood Keot  chow. 

.''>4.  and Kcet  chow  wah. 

"p'l.  A'cin  Coo  ci  i  lo. 

M.  Sinew I'as  soek  a. 

o7.   Flesh  Ot  clio  00. 

.■>S.  Skin Talkah. 

K).  Seat,  or  buttocks Hung  i  ah. 

CO.  Anklo Ho  tchan  ko. 

Lips How  wot  killia. 

Kiirs Tol  ca  su. 

Kyes Hoon  tn.!). 

Nose No  tos. 

Teeth Cotters. 

Handrt To  soos. 

Toes Las  i  las  kio. 

—  Trmu  UuKj. 

t>7.   Friend I'at  did. 

fix.   Kneiny Moh  ct. 

<iO.  15ow Sullukc. 

70.  Arrow Mook  cul  lu. 

71.  War-olub Taek  ki  yeh. 

72.  Spear Taek  tchu  yah. 


'•\.  Axo 

7J.  fiMti H<"o  po  fa, 

T'l.  Kiiilu Ki  i  )o. 

70.  I'linl Culloob. 

77.  llout Hull  o  .si  luh. 
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'X.  l^liip,  nr  )iij{  Ijoat O  ynnnc  nali  n  xi  Lili. 

7lt.  Sail Sii  kil  lili. 

HO.  .>lii»l Who  iiiii  lie. 

SI.  (»ar,  ur  [wMli' Wo  con  I'il  lali. 


Cmliuiii:  and  iJtcoritlionn, 


H2.  8lincK Miiiii  giiuli, 

><.'l.    l.c';jf{iiiM Tal  111  I'C. 

HI.   Coat Cuiioto. 

S.'i.  Hliirt Collim  imh. 

fit'..   Ilroi'cli-elotli Sucttlia. 


H7.  Sa»li  I'al  dm. 

HH.    lliMul-ilrcMt Sal  lah. 

W.  I'l|ic I'ali  umnb. 

!MI.  Tolmcco Call  lino. 

!•;;.    roliili Slm  ilcnli. 


Antroiioiit'wal  ami  MileoroliKjwal  I'/n  '  oiiiriia. 


\)2. 
W. 
04. 

'.Hi. 

'.'7. 

!IH. 

nil. 

KM). 

nil. 

Klii. 
lo:!. 

101. 
JO,"). 


Sky Woo  ti'lia. 

llittvcii  1,0  lut  tall. 

Sun lie  ntn  alt. 

Moou Coinuli. 

Star Wol  do  so. 

Illg  I'titr Ho  so  cumuli. 

CIouiIh So  .sail. 

hay IIo  ma  iili. 

Niglit Cow  willali. 

Light Ho  cm  pal  lac. 

Parkuc'S!) ]'»  t.nt  tali. 

Morning How  /cp  pali. 

Kvoiiing So  wa  tali. 

Midday TcLu  oo  pano  watto. 


I    lOli.   Miilnight.  Coii  willali  la  loo  ka. 

107.   Karly Ho  nimk  ka. 

lOH.    I^iit,.' Lo  lack  a  ooliu. 

1011.  Sj  ;iiig  of  year Luoa  tu.s  sctto. 

110.  Slimmer Hoi  lao  o  non. 

111.  .'.iilumn li 'l:o  tatto. 

112.  Winter Oiiiuoh  o  imn. 

11:1.   Yoar Hcl  ki  o  tii  to. 

m.   Wind T   Msali. 


II'.   /.i.  Iitning ... 


'1 . 


lu  lah. 


1/tl.  Th.-dcr Timolo. 

Iw.  Uain Nil  call. 

lis.  Snow  Call  lah. 

111>.  Hail Cab  iiiiu  nah. 


Gcotj  mi  lined/   'Jrriii'^. 


120. 

l.'l. 

122. 

12:i. 

124. 

12.% 

127. 

128. 

Kiro Woo  kali. 

Water Kookali. 

Ico Su.sah. 

Karth Walleh. 

Sea I'ol  lu  CO. 

Lake Tal  tah. 

Hivcr Wao  cat  ine^ 

Spring rilo  lah  an«' 


1 


Little  rive 


Wall  cue  inctt('  co. 


IJ'.I.    Valley I'o  hili  u. 

1:!0.   Hill Ltiiiia  oatohe,  or  little 

iiiniint.'iin. 

1  ">1.   Mountain  Lini  ah. 

l.'!2.   I'liiin  I'o  lay  i» 

lo.'i.    Meadow I'olall  u  ut  enootcliu 

( ^'«lley  of  niuoli  grass). 

1:!4.   Hog IT  moo  cah. 

11!').  Island Clio  o  lo. 


M'''h  ami  the  Mineral  Kliifjihm. 


l.^^).  Stono I,  iv  ..vak. 

137.  Kock liow  wak. 

i:fS.  Silver Let  ta  ma. 

lu!>.  Iron Lah  wok. 


140.  Gold No  name,  p.xeoiit  Span- 
ish oro,  for  gold,  copper,  or  lead  ;  hut  they 
call  metals  of  all  kinds,  "  How  wat  tah.'' 
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Ilortkulture  and  Ai/r!ciiHure. 
144.  


141.  Oats Solu. 

142.  I'otato Ollutchu. 

141!.  

Ihhmkol  Terms  and 

147.  Tree Su  su. 

148.  Log Ouotcck. 

140.  Limb He  welhih. 

150.  Wood Susu. 

151.  Post  Cu  y  ah. 

152.  Stump Too  tcliu  lie. 

153.  I'itcli  pino Sac  co. 

154.  Sugar  pine You  too. 

155.  Wliite  piuo S;ing  ac  cu. 

150.  Spruce  pino    Mo  ncc  ou. 

157.  AVhito  oak La  kaii. 

158.  liurr  oak  To  la  le. 

150.  Chicopin Ko  easso. 


145.  

140. 

Vegefahlc  Kin(/doni. 

160.  Shrub Lim  mail 

lOL  Leaf Tar  ta. 

IGJ.  IJark To  Icclic. 

10!!.  fJra.xs Ilor  sack. 

lot.  M'ecd Wochawah. 

105.  Flowers  general  uamo  Loy  o  ye  mah. 

1  f iO.  Manzencto Ay  ya ;  this  term  is  tLe 

Spanisli  for  "little  apple."    The  bushea  bear 

small  fruit  which  the  Indians  use  in  great 

quantities. 

107.  Kaisins I'c  po  la. 

lOS.  Grapes  hanging  upon 

tho  vines Yoot  tu  mah  pc  po  la. 


Oeneml  Articles  of  Food, 

109.  Bread Kin  mah  (made  of  grass  seeds,  itc.) 

170.  Indian  meal  Nu  pat  tec     "  "  " 

171.  Flour Sallah  "  "  '< 

172.  Meat Slitche  ay  mi. 

173.  Fat Su  met  to. 

174.  Sugar You  yon  uiah. 


175.  Beaver Et  tcha  seh. 

170.  Deer Oo  wc  ah. 

177.  Bear Oo  som  motte, 

178.  Elk Hack  ki  ah. 

179.  Large  coyote Hit  te  chu. 

180.  Little  coyote Po  ho  la. 

181.  Fox Yew  wellah. 

182.  Wolf Onn"^-- 

183.  Dog Tchooco. 


Native   Quadrupeds. 

184.  Scjuirrel Tech  assc. 

185.  "      Tocha. 

180.        "      Techaso. 

187.  Hare Spc  la  Ic. 

188.  Panther Ho  lo  tche. 

180.  Antelope Hel  lu  su. 

100.  Little  antelope N'ay  wock  su. 

101.  Polecat Ton  qua  ah. 

Tail  of  an  animal....  Shu  kcli. 


102.  Horse. 

103.  Cow. 


Domestic  Animals  introduced  at  the  Discovery. 
I   194.  Sheep. 
I   195.  Hog. 


100.  Toad Olacfccoy. 

107.  Frog Yaa  nah 

198.  Snake Lou  wotic. 

199.  Lizard Su  me  calle. 


lieptih's,  Insects,  <^c. 

j    200.  Fly Haw  mock  OBU. 

!    201.  M0U.S0 Pus  sc  mak. 

I   202.  Ant Tesonirch. 
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203.  Bird 

204.  Cliiw Tissu. 

205.  Goose Lang  lang. 

200.  Duck Wottcwottc,  orllctcttiili 

liOT.  riirtridgo llcck  ka  ka. 

20«.  Dove Iluilloowe. 

20!).  Crow TcLalcallo. 


Birds,  ami  Ondtholoijy  ycncrdJli/. 

210.  Kavcn Mul  lo. 

211.  Eagle We  pi  accas. 

212.  Ilawk Hop  u  so. 

2IU.  Lark Yock  cuil. 

214.  liuttortiy Wal  eh  po  took  nah. 

215.  


Fishes  and  tjljjerls  lit   I'-Jit/ii/oloijij. 


210. 
217. 


220. 
221. 
222. 
22;!. 
224. 
225. 
220. 
227. 
28. 
229. 
230. 


241. 

242. 

243. 
244. 


21!). 
250. 
251. 
2.52. 
253. 
2.54. 


200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 


Fish . 
Kel... 


White.. 
Black.. 

Bed 

Green..- 
Yellow . 
Great .. 
Small.. 
Strong.. 
Weak.. 

Old 

Young . 


Cos  se  mo. 
Noo  cet  teh. 


Ka  la  la. 
Ka  111  le. 
Yel  lu  le 
To  to  can  no. 
Telle  te  te. 
Taw  taw  callo. 
Tau  watto. 
iloo  lo  na. 
Taw  moo  sa. 
On  no  so. 
llu  ac  ke. 


218.  Jlinnow Uoo  oo  to. 

21!).  Scale Auie  chepe. 

Adjectivk.s. 

2.!I.  Good  Cot  che. 

232.  Had I's  .'■ette. 

23;!.  Handsome Tchii  to. 

234.  I'gly  Oo  set  unke. 

2;>5.  Alive  Oo  tche  atehe. 

2;!0.  Dead Tohum  sail. 

237.  Cold Tnuiuh. 

238.  Hot Wool  te  te. 

23!).  Sweet Tehu  yah. 

240.  Salt Coyyock. 


We,    excluding    tlio 

person  addressed..  Ot  te  men 

This  person,  or  ani- 
mate heiug  ... 

All  present 

All,  every  person  or 

thing Itook. 


PrOKOLN.'^,    PkKSONAI.    .\Sl>    liELATlVK. 

/,  Thou,  ((r. 

245.  Part Cah  wotte. 

240.  Who Mun  nuck. 

247.  What .Mitche  can  neh. 

24s.  What  person? 5Iun  nuc  one  wook. 

Where     are     you 

going? Min  net  wook  bus. 


Nang  sung  nuiig  ncek 
Itoo. 


Near 

Kar  off. 

To-day 

To-morrow . 
Y'estcrday . . 
By-aud-by . . 


Ill  em. 
Tot  to. 
Ku  in. 
He  yan  o 
O  mach. 
Oo  satte. 


Al)VKHH.S. 

!    255.  Yes Iloo  ct. 

250.  No Aw  00  ta. 

257.  Perhaps Ilunn  na. 

258.  N'ever Oo  so  hanno. 

251).  I'orovcr Oot  cam  me. 


Ahove  .  . 
Under.... 
Within  .. 
Without. 


Pkktositions  anu  Pkrsonal  Tkhm.s. 

Le  lack.  204.  Something Tin  no  mitche  can  no. 

Ohi  0  kit.  205.  Nothing A  woot  ah. 

Wan  neh.  \   200.  In  the  house Wan  ne  otchu. 

Etchtm.  j    207.  Through  the  water...  Kick  koo  cip  alias. 
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208.  To  cat Wiitcha  00  niiii. 

2IV^.  To  drink O  su  mab. 

•J70,  To  laugh 

271.  To  ciy No  tell o. 

272.  To  love Co  cliiek  sus. 

27;!.  To  wiilk Wutcliie  woo  num. 

274.  To  run IIoo  watto. 

27">.  To  see Su  ya  cutcb. 

270.  To  spoak Watch i  lee  wa. 

277.  To  strike Watchi  cul  tarn. 


2S8.  Kating Oo  woo  mah. 

289.  Driukin" Loo  ta  inah. 


1.  duo Kcng  ct  ta. 

2.  Two Ah  tc  CO. 

;!.  Three Tolloc  et  tu. 

4.  Four O  cssah. 

0.  Five Mab  ho  qua. 


Vekbs. 

278.  To  think Tu  lu  lux  ah. 

270.  To  call Yayacco. 

280.  To  live Pan  nass  sa. 

281.  Man  to  go Woox  c  tccch. 

282.  Hoy  to  go Woo  sab. 

28;{.  To  dance Watcbi  oanUi. 

284.  To  die Watcbi  chum  sab. 

28').  To  tie Watcbi  su  bee  put. 

280.  To  kill Watcbi  u  nipum. 

287.  To  learn Watcbi  wool  te  tc. 

Pauticii'les. 

200.  Laughing I'ussa  loo  cook. 

201.  Crying No  tcbu  sabs. 

MUDK   OF    COUXTIXG. 

0.  Six Tern  mo  qua. 

7.  Seven Can  nee  o  qua. 

8.  Kight Cow  win  tab. 

9.  Nino Wa  ay. 

•10.  Ten Nah  ach  ah. 


/«  a  former  rrpnrt  I (jtivr  thr  yiimrr<i/ii  nf  siniu'  nf  the  IiiiJtiins  in  Siirrinmiilo  Vullii/  iisf'itlows:  — 

1.  One  Wic  tern.  0.  Si.\  Turn  bum. 

2.  Two Piirciui.  7.  .'>oven  Top  u  im. 

:!.  Three  Pas  u  urn.  I      8.  Kight Pout  ehim. 

4.   Pour Tchu  iin.  I      9.  Nine Poll  o  iui. 

h.   Five Mar  cum.  10.  Ten Wat  chum. 

From  this  tlioy  count  "  Xah  acb  ah-Rcng  ct  to,"  or  tcn-onc  ;  "  Nab  ach  ab-.\h  tc  en,"  or  ten-two ;  "  Nah  ach  ah- 
Tol  lie  ct  tu,"  tcu-lhree;  "  Nah  ach  ah-O  cssah,"  ten-four;  "  Nab  ach  ah-Mah  ho  qua,"  ten-five,  iVc,  until  they 
arrive  at  another  ten,  which  is  two  tcii.s  or  the  fingers  and  toes  of  one  person.  Two  tens  are  therefore  equal  to 
one  person,  which  is  expressed  thus  —  "  Kcngemc  wooni."  Five  persons,  or  "Masse  Kcnge  mewooni,"  is  one 
hundred.     Thus  they  count  with  great  rapidity  almost  to  infinity. 


Kasl ITe  som. 

West llol  lo  win. 


Paints  iif  tlie    Cvwpuss. 

I    North  Tam  ah  Iin. 

I    .Sooth Tcbu  much. 

Sentences. 


I  shoot,  "  Kanne-took  cum-niab  '  He  shoots  at  me,  "  Took-koo-tah  in-nch."  I  shoot  a  duck,  "  Touk-koo- 
mah  wattc-watte  in-nch."  All  the  snakes,  "  Itoo  I.a-pa-ya."  Kattle-sniiko,  "  La-wotte."  .Striped  snake,  "Tah- 
jKin-na-ra."  UKack  water-snake,  "  Ifoo-nio-le."  Spotted  snake,  "  llc-ki-ya."  The  rattle  of  a  snake,  "  Ilippe." 
Liltle  red  Ant,  "  Tc-he-ni."  Common  .\nt,  "  lloo-coo-niei."  They  say  the  ant  is  so  called  because  it  is  always 
gathering  seeds  and  fiod,  ka. 

Farewell,  Adieu,  or  (iood-byc,  "  Wooksum-mab."  Tli  ^nd  of  the  world,  "  Lip-pe  mct-tc  hal-le."  The 
Heavens  fall  and  the  world  is  at  an  end,  "  Pct-tekab  hel-lack.  ' 

I  have  lost  the  Indian  word  for  the  verb  lo  tiurn,  but  they  make  a  distinction  between  burning  with  a  blaze 
and  burning  without  a  Maze.  Thus  they  say  of  n  candle,  torch,  or  any  substance  in  a  blaze,  that  it  burns;  but 
uf  a  scgar,  or  any  substance  buruing  without  u  blaze,  that  it  uuly  consumes. 
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LitUdu  Fehude  Names. 

Tc  CO  las  sio. — Lu  net  ic. — La  lip  pa. — V\x  pu  sail. — Otto  wotto.  —  0  celia.  —  Oo  cau  cus.  —  O  jou  tclia. — 
AVii  lia  le.  —  I'o  I..    ':   .  —  O  cheo  Ice.  —  AVal  lu  cum.  —  Tol  to  se. 

The  fdllnwing  i.s  a  portion  of  the  language  of  the  remnant  of  a  tribe  or  band  known  as  the  "  Co-co-noons." 
Tlicy  live  on  the  Jleri'cJe  river,  with  other  bands,  under  their  chief  "Nuella."  There  arc  the  remnants  of 
three  distinct  bands  residing  together,  each  originally  .speaking  a  different  hinguage.  The  ageil  of  the  people 
have  dilliculty  in  uiulerstanding  each  other,  while  the  younger  communicate  more  readily.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
it  correct  knowleilge  of  any  of  tiicir  languages,  and  I  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  pick  up  words  as  I  could, 
ivithout  reference  to  order. 


Lillian Yata  ho  eotcli- 

nauo. 

While  man Yo  coteli  sa  sack. 

Head Oto. 

Hair To  lus. 

Face l-'i  Ic  u. 

Forehead I'a  lu. 

Kyebiow Iia  pet. 

Scalp To  itch. 

Kar Took. 

Kye Scs  sail. 

No.se Thedick. 

Upper  lip Tain  niuuch. 

Teeth Talec. 

Tongue Taleotch. 

Mouth Sam  m.iok. 

Chin O  eon  cus. 

Neck Itais. 

Ann 'I'iha  ee. 

Shoulder Mcak  il. 

I'pper  arm I'o  tait. 

Flbow Kay  o  .sol. 

l,"Wer  arm K;'y  fel. 

Wrist  Kay  o. 

II;uid I'o  dus. 

A'ein Te  kil. 

Thumb ("om  mo  ehucli. 

First  tlngor Tu  look  oliy. 

Second  linger  ...   IIo  cu. 


IJreast . 
li.Kjy  .. 


Finger  nail 

Leg 

Navel  

Foot 

Toes 

ILel 

IJono 

ILart 

Skin 

Joint 

linw  

Arrow 

Kncmy 

Friend 

Chief 

Warrinr 

Indian  vill.'ige ... 
;  One  tent,  or  wig- 
wam...  

I  Sash  for  waist.... 

Itiior  of  house,  or 
I       tent 

I  si<y 

Sun 

;  Moon 

j  Stars 

!l>ay 


Tarn  ah. 
Lo  ho. 
Ka  sell. 
Co  we. 
Thro  tonk. 
Taeh  alche. 
]'o  dus. 
Wot  to  tras. 
Telia. 
I'unius 
Frorls. 
Slioo  tall. 
See  kill. 
Too  yu.s. 

Xnrt  teho. 
()  ten. 

Fran  etfe  ehet. 
Wooni  deb. 

nil)  see. 
True  e  tut. 

Sdinmat. 
Tre  poda. 
Su  you. 
Of  fa  uin. 
Tehi  e  tas. 
llial. 


T'iglit 

I>arkness 

Morning 

Kvening  

Midday  

Miilnight 

Spring  of  year... 

Wind 

Li^htninj; 

Til  under 

Itain  

Snow 


Fire 

Water. 

Ice 

Karth  . 
Itiver.. 
Spring, 
l/ike.... 


Mountain 

I'lain 

Forest 

llos'  or  mire 


Meadow  or  valley 

of  grass  

Island 


Ta  ech. 
Tsu  book. 
Ke  he  dch. 
Co  hoi  le. 
Sco  pud  c  hoc. 

Tcha  ke  he. 
llo  one  lit. 
Cotcli  inctto  ha  te- 

amlie. 
Me  me  ach. 
Sa  el. 
Hi  yo. 

Sehad  dit  thy. 
S.it  toll, 
llleck. 
Tall  ap  pi. 
Attil  la. 
Mo  heil, 
I'o  heil. 
Sah  leek 
Wa  hat.s  lo  bit. 
Tall  wooteh  te  del. 
Tchabackill. 
Lalluo  niidde  had- 

deyo  ka. 


Sho  dock  man  na. 
Toido  ho. 


Head Ft  no. 

Iliiur Ce  lis. 

Far Took. 

Nose Tu  neck. 

Kvebrow Te  niak  tecl 


Forehead I'el  u. 

Mniitli Sheni  all. 

l/ip Hep  a  tee. 

'I'ciiigiie Tal  kat. 

Teeth Ta  lee. 


Chin I'dsil. 

Shoulder Wakoel. 

Arm Clip  sat. 

Flliow Coy  0  sliul. 

Wrist  Shoo  to  wash. 

Knuckles O  ko  kali. 

Fingers Mingo  less. 

Finger-nail Cashiek. 

Stomach Sort. 

Teats Mill  licet. 


(tiid  iihiint  Tiihirf  Luke. 

lireast Teach. 

Navel  Chaw  took. 

Hips Wit  to  ke. 

Leg Hash  ish. 

Tliigh Cny  e. 

Knee To  su  la. 

.\nklt: Cny  yock. 

Foot Tat  tal. 

Toes No  mit. 

I  Shoe Su  ul. 


i  i 
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Water II  lick. 

Hivcr At  i  kelk. 

Sun O  op. 

.Afnon Tn  ah  incm  na. 

Stars Sah  el. 

Wnml Hit  tell. 

I!:irk To  not  to 

Timl  I'd  mook. 

llaiidkercliicf....  Pan  c  o. 

liono Telia. 

Meat Tchot  tall. 

Ulead Tal. 

T.iai' ..  Tapas. 

llaml Hot  to  ye. 

Fire 0..<sel. 

Smoke Moo  traek. 

Tent Teh. 

Kuile  Xa  eot  olio. 

I'ot  ("a  osli. 

Ni^'lit  (M  lo. 

Day  Tall  oil. 

IJaiik K  loep. 

White Sachah. 


niack  

Le  muck. 

Red 

Tus  coo  met. 

Man 

{'  cotehe. 

Bow 

Tul  lap. 
To  usii. 

Arrow 

Fox 

Ow  wooh. 

Dojr 

I'u  csh. 

String  of  a  bow.. 

0  noh. 

Hack     "     "     .. 

Tul  lack. 

Feather 

Lali  si.sh. 

Beads 

Ca  hah. 

Tail 

Co  tah. 

Arrow  point 

("at  eha. 

Arrow,    next   to 

string  

VVa  ou  cuish 

I  lorso 

Hot  tall. 

Dung 

I'ot  took. 

Stone  

Shil  leo. 

Beard 

To  moot. 

Bov 

AVo  oliippe. 

dill 

Mo  rella. 

!  IJur Chontil. 

King I,n  ((ua.sli. 

Sa.sh Tuc  CO  uie. 

Louse To  cttc. 

Crow Hot  toro. 

Track  Tille. 

Leaves Sap  pash. 

Fi.sli Loo  pet. 

(iun  cap  O  sil. 

Infant Wit  too  pe. 

Brother Nej)  tah. 

Si.stor No  tah. 

Head-dress Shaw  neil. 

Owl Him  nail. 

]$ill Seiii  mall. 

("law Cash  c  cam  c. 

Wing Hap  el. 

Feathers Shoe  ca  shoe  ma. 

Face To  mot  to  ni. 

To  laugh Hi  glie. 

To  cry Ka  hi. 

To  dance Kal  lang  ah. 


Xinii'ra/-!. 

!  Five Ft  sin  oh.  |  Fight Mon  uek. 

Six Tolil  e  pe.  Nine  Chop  po  not. 

Seven Nuiii  chin.  Ten Tre  o. 

]""ur Hot  a  puna. 

These  Indians  also  count  by  tens,  as  he.    afore  explained  in  regard  to  others. 


One. 
Two 
Thro 


Yat. 
I'o  noy. 

."^o  pah. 


Vi)Ciihiilii,-i/  of  l/ir  prirh'ini  <//  liiiHimn  resiiHiii/  iiriu-  In  Mii'i  l{r(((fiiiij,>i,on  f/ie  ii})i)rr  ira/rrs 

of  tlir  Sicrtimi  iilo  rircr. 

These  Indians  arc  not  far  fnm  those  who.«o  languaL'o  I  transmitted  in  1S50;  but  having  been  out  of  the 
Sacrar.iento  valley  nuieli  of  the  .010  since,  I  have  not  boon  able  to  obtain  much  of  their  language.  Such  as  I 
have  been  enabled  to  got  I  herewith  transmit. 


Man Win  no  kc. 

Woman Dock  e. 

Bov I'istit  win  e  ke. 

C.irl I'istit  dock  e. 

Infant ("rn  tut. 

Wife I'aoho  ni. 

Indian  people...  Win  toon. 

Hoad Pock. 

Hair Tomi. 

Kyo Chu  to. 

Tooth She. 

Board  Ket  check  e. 

Haml Shim. 

Log Mont. 

Foot Mat, 


Hoart Chod  ick. 

Blood  Sook. 

Town,  or  village.   Ke  il. 

Chief Clio  ko  tu. 

Bow  Chi  ta  inus. 

Arrow Mote. 


Knife  ... 

I'ipo 

Tobaeoc).. 


Sii 


Took  a  nius. 
Sol  cook. 
Sol. 
Tn  kii. 
Kit  to  ko. 
Chip  pe. 


Dav 

Night 

Morning Hon  nali. 

Kvcning To  00  chip  pe. 

Wind Cloy  hi. 


Bain Lu  hoi  lo. 

Snow Yo  lali. 

Hail Y'o  lah  pock  ah. 

Firo Pan. 

Water Mom. 

Fartli,  or  land  ...  Kosli. 

Kivor Mem  puin. 

.Mountain Ku  t.ah. 

Stone Shun. 

Salt Welth. 

Wood Ho  clic. 

(ilass (Mack  us. 

Pino ("hock. 

Flesh Knop  bas. 

Dog Shu  ket. 


noar M'imal. 

Wolf Shed  it. 

I'eer Knop. 

KIk Coulct. 

lioavor Mattuso. 

]?iiJ Chilchil. 

%'{; Clume. 

Duck Cut  cut. 

Tish  Cheot. 

Salmon Nu  rut. 

Niiine Kt  is  nah. 

Affectiol/ Yii  0  coney. 

White Ki  yah. 

IJIiick (Uiulula. 

Red Tarde. 

♦^"■eat Cuit  wah  sah. 

Small  Cru  tct. 

Old Kieteha. 

fiood Choi  la  be. 

Had Chip  pah. 

T>ead Diplc. 

Cold Teme. 

Warm IVl  l,i  „in. 
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I 

N'ett 

Thou 

lie 

This 

That 

Mi. 

Mat, 

Tt. 

Yd. 

All  

Many 

Who 

Cote. 

l?ooyah. 

Paw  pe. 

Near Chaw  keen. 

To-d.ay Paw  tu  kah. 

Yesterday Sen  clum  us. 

To-morrow lion  sat  che. 

Ves Fmcnah. 

No Kllubi. 

To  eat 13,19. 

To  drink Slehani. 

To  run Cli  so  ho. 

To  dance I  on  ah. 

To  sing Cliow  0. 

To  sleep Kin  o. 

To  ppoak Lack  ah. 


41,' 


To  SCO Win. 

To  love Yo  0  coney. 

To  kill Pitake. 

To  sit Kent  lah. 

To  go  He  a  lah. 

To  come Wey. 

To  swim Tu-lo. 

One Ket  tct. 

Two I'nt  tern. 

Three  Po  noth  lah. 

Four Clow  it. 

Five San  sheni. 

Six 

Seven  

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 


Rread Chou. 

Soup Clu  pus. 

Ropo Check. 


Where  are  you  going? p.^  i,o  ran  me. 

Stop  and  sleep  here,  and  to-morrow  morning  go Toto  po  kino  hon  sat  uh  ho  ah. 

You  come  to-morrrow  morning,  early,  and  work  for  mo.  Hon  sah  yu  mi  woy  ,ah  hon  ih  oo  tu  mi  uh  not 

I  am  talking  for  your  good Net  ct  boo  yah  Lie  ah  mi  cho  la  bi. 

I  ride  a  hor.so sim  kit  pen  tith  la. 

You  are  a  fool ji^  p),  pi,o  jg  j.^ 

On  top Pen  ti. 

To  to  sick Koy  ah. 

To  go  yonder Num  to  he  ah. 

To  cnmo  hero p^  ,yp,. 

To  go  quickly fiio  so  he  ah. 

To  listen Montmeuni. 

To  wash Ts]ey_ 

T"  work oe  tume. 
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^    ja    ,^4 
J3      S      o 

4S    ^    J 


^    1> 


O       V     ,J3      p2 


a  s  a   s 


*i*     <-=     *i 


t  =  ^<^  5  o  <  u:  •< 


^     ;S     ."J     H-i     hpn     hr-     H- 

P    H    H   H-i   1-M   K    ►-> 


-9    .3    3 


.^  a 


^         X  /J        *J 

H    W    W    W 


..^         -■         w         V 


w  < 


„    .3    j:    J    ^     aj 
ai   03   c/j   cft   cc   X 


s  -a       b 

^     o    —  E 


S    J     K 


B    .5' 


•g     !« 


riH 


.2 


pq 


o 


—  ^ 


5        •=        ^ 


1=     -=      rt    J3     J 


fc:  P= 


ir,  t:  f:  o  !f 


=     «;     b    ^    ^ 
HI    hi    H    ^   t;. 


-s        -     c:.   O 


i)    ;!::     - 


M      :    r:    's 


•s    1= 


a      o     o    5, 
t,    ~     -   ^ 


E    <£,  ^" 


o  o  .=, 


^    E,  —    -S   .3 

5  I  ■^;  ^  s 


s-    a 


is     j£     . 
^  /. 

5    S   ■? 


mSoSSSh^OOuO 


"  2.  ■? 


£•   o   j^  -    i3 


C  a 


^    £    ^    S    ^ 


tX'  c 
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*C 

^- 
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7 
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^ 
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L 
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^ 

_c 
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^ 
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X 

-= 

w 

c 

> 
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^ 

'^ 
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^ 

^T 

c 

ts 

N 

\ 
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o 

ej 

Jl 
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^_ 

c: 
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M 

^ 

L. 

k 
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^n 

r 
is 

1 
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»i<       W       l-(       M        l-t 


B    ,12    _    1^ 


^    ,^    -3    '— 


■^      «     r" 


px^^asfewWijs^s^HEH 


5?       E_i       L-i       ?^ 


I'T.   I\' 


•S    JJ 


^.    -^       B 


w        JJ      . — 


■?;  5  a 


^■^  a 


=   s 


^  -^ 


-  a 


■z   s  1  -2 
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•3     3    .a 
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-00 


! 
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NOTES  TO  THE  EOUEflOING  VOC  ATUI  LARTES. 


MUSKOOKK,    OH   CIIKKK. 

F.MII.ISII   SOUNDS   OF   TIIK    VOWKI.S   AND   CONSONANTS   IN    SVl.l.AlilCATION. 

(t,  always  broad,  as  in  father. 
ah,  prolonged  a. 
a!,  like  !  in  fine. 
ai/,  like  II  in  famous. 

/),  like  tlic  Scotch  (7i  in  loih  —  gnttural  aspirate. 

o,  long,  as  in  poke. 

(i,  short,  lis  in  lioek. 
(7i,  like  vli  in  tiic  Scotch  word  loch,  or  German  kh  (/). 


ASSIXIHOINK. 

xihh,  ihh,  oh/i,  \c.,  to  express  tho  guttural  sound  of  h,  as  in  the  German. 
( ' )  tho  full  accent. 
(^)  the  half  accent. 

In  many  of  the  words,  tho  whole  of  the  syllables  aro  equally  accented.  This  mark  (fl)  above  a  word,  denotes 
its  n!isal  pronunciation,  as  in  tho  French. 

An  Indian  seldom  can  go  as  far  in  numerals  as  one  million.  They  cunnot  realize  any  number  over  10,  20, 
or  :!0,000;  but  words  can  be  found  to  go  on  with  the  numerals  merely  by  n^pcating  the  word  thousand,  and 
adding  hundreds;  then  1,  2,  .'?,  &c.,  as  far  as  ten  hundred  thousand;  thus:  —  kok(5  to  pah  wah  g^hec  (1000), 
opi'ih  wah  g'hee  (inO);  ergo,  100,000. 

Kok6  to  pah  wiih  g'hee  (1000),  opah  wah  gMiee  (100 j,  wix  ch^'mincc  (10);  or,  10,000,000. 

Koke  to  pah  wiih  g^hce  (1000),  opuh  wiih  gMieo  (100),  wix  ch(5minoe  (10),  shak  pah  (6) ;  literally,  six  times 
ti'n  hundred  thousand,  or  0,000,000. 

In  this  way,  it  might  be  carried  on  to  one  hundred  millions  by  us,  although  no  Indian  in  this  tribe  would 
have  any  idea  of  tho  number  as  a  total. 


TITM-  X.-SUJUEdlVK  DIVISION,  STATE  OF  INDIAN  ART. 


GENEKAi.  ANALYSIS  OK  TITLE  X.  _f 

TITLE  X.,  LET.  A.,  VOL.  II.     [1st  Paikk.] 

1.  Modern  Ar(. 

A.  Existin,^  lliimlici-iift  tikill.     (1»  Plates.  ..  f 

1.  I'ijK'-Seulpture. 

2.  Oniamontcd  I*ipo-stonis. 

3.  Canoes  of  Eiii'k. 

4.  War-clubs  and  Ilateliets. 

5.  Cradles. 

G.  Musieal  In^rtniiiients. 

7.  Uuiiicstio  Arts. 

y.  Aiiecun,  or  Iload-Strap. 

0.  Muskrat  Spear. 
1".  Drcssiiij,'  Skins. 
n,  I'orest  Kniliriiidery. 
12.  Muilcrn  Iniiilenu'Mts. 

TITLE  X.,  LET.  1'..,  \()L.  HI.     [2i)  Pai'Eu.] 

A.  Modern  Art. 

1.   Ilandicriift  Skill  in  Arts  of  first  neeessity.     {pi  I'lates.; 

1.  Makinj?  Fiiv  liy  I'eretission.     Plate,  p.  228. 

2.  Trituraiiiin  of  Maize.     Plate,  p.  22S. 

8.  Preparation  of  Airow-lioads,  &e.,  from  Flints  or  other  Silicious  Materials. 
4.   Ilaiidieraft:?  of  <  »re''on  Indians. 


I 

■/I 


TITLK  X.,  LET.  C,  VOL  IV.     [.Id  I'aiku.] 

A.  Modern  Art.     {\  ith  P' ites.) 

1.  Earthenware  of  tin-  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

2.  Domestic  Ilandicrufts  of  the  Moijui  and  Navajo  Tribes. 

3.  Making  Blankets. 

4.  Spinnin;;  and  Weaving  of  the  Navajocs.     By  Maj.  E.  Backus,  U.  S.  A.,  and 

Lt.  Long. 

B.  Antir|uo  Indian  Art. 

1.  Its  Generic  Type  of  Architecture. 

2.  Arts  at  the  Era  of  the  Discovery  of  America.     By  Thomas  Ewbank,  E-sq., 

V.  S.  Com.  of  Patents.     (With  Plates.) 

1.  Ancient  American  Bronze-cutting  Instruments 

2.  Spinninj:. 

0.  Basket  Hydraulic  Press  of  tlio  Vepiti. 

4.  Gold  anil  Silversmiths. 

5.  Aboriginal  Arts  and  Artizans. 
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STATE   OF    INDIAN    AllT. 


MODKHN    ART. 


TiiK  condition  of  llii-  Mimiii  ami  N:iVii,io  Imliaiis.  willidiil  la\  iiijr  claim  to  nitich  art, 
of  ancient  origin,  oxliihitH  tin  ingenious  lulaptation  of  ^^kill  in  their  actual  niaiincr.s  and 
customs. 

1.     Ka  i!T  II  i:.\  w  A  u  i;   ok  tiik    I*  f  km  1,0   Indians  ok   Ni;u    Mkxico. 


■m 


'l\w  existing  state  of  tlie  iiottei'V  art  iimong  tlie  I'lieldo  Indians  of  \e\v  Mexico, 
dcnot<'s  the  advantages  deiived  (Voni  ne\vly-ai'i|Mired  tastes,  the  result  of  contact  and 
trallic  with  the  S[)anisii.  Sncli  are  liie  forms  of  the  vases.  Figs.  I,  •],  1,  ■").  and  the  l)o\vl. 
Fig.  ••,  IMate  -iS.  The  lingering  taste  for  tlie  gross  iiiiilative  forms  of  the  true  Indian 
period,  are  seen  very  strongly  cliaracteri/.eil  in  the  water-jugs.  Figs.  2  and  7,  and  the 
ladle.  Fig.  S.  This  existence  of  two  eras  of  taste,  without  mingling  or  fusion  of  them, 
is  a  curious  esidence  of  the  long  jierioils  of  time  re(|uired  to  eradicate  old,  and  fix  new 
national  tastes,  and  is  a  strii\ing  I'videiice  of  that  undigested  state  of  arts  in  which  the 
Puel)lo  Indians  exist. 


2.       Ho  Mi:  STIC     II  A  X  1)  IC  U  A  KTS. 

The  cradle  of  the  Navajo  Indians  resenihlos  the  same  article  made  I)y  the  Western 
Indians.  It  consists  of  a  Hat  hoard,  to  support  tlie  vertehral  column  of  the  infant,  with 
a  layer  of  hlankets  and  soft  wadding,  to  give  ease  to  the  position,  having  the  edges  of 
the  frame-work  oriianiented  with  leather  fringe.  Around  and  over  the  head  of  the 
child,  who  is  strapped  to  this  plane,  is  an  ornamented  hoop,  to  protect  tin'  face  and 
cnuiium  from  accident.  A  leather  strap  is  attached  to  llie  vertel)ral  shell-work,  to 
enahle  the  mother  to  sling  it  on  her  hack.     (\'ide  Fig.  2.  Plate  7.) 

.V  peculitir  kind  of  net- work,  or  rather  a  close-handed  cap.  is  worn  hy  the  men.  which 
is  gracel'ully  ornamented  hy  feathi'rs.  and  held  under  the  chin  hy  a  small  ihidat-laleh. 
Fig.  :i.  IMate  7. 

Tradition  gives  much  value  to  an  antirpu;  pipe  of  .serpentine  possessed   hy  this  triln", 
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wliicU  is  usod  for  »tatc  ceremonies.  This  pipe  is  a  stniifiht  IiiIm',  wliicli  iitliiiils  n  wimdcii 
iiandle.  and  lias  a  rest  at  the  jioiiit  of  attacliment,  8o  that  it  is  necessary  tu  stoup  in 
Hiiiukiug  it,  (vido  i<'ig.  1,  plutc  7.) 

;{.     Making   Hlankets. 

Tiie  manufncturc  of  the  blanket  by  the  NAvajoes'is,  by  fiiK  the  moat  striking 
ixliiltition  of  pkill  in  art  poHsessed  by  them.  Patterns  of  it  arc  exhibited  in  Fig«.  1,  2, 
W,  4,  Plate  .")<).  Tlioy  are  niinplf  geoiinlrioal  ligurcs,  in  whicli  the  diamond  and  parallels 
loiiu  iinmiinont  fij^ures.  The  colore,  wiiirli  are  given  ^n  the  yarn,  are  red,  black,  ond 
biuo!  TIio  jiiifo  of  pertain  plants  is  cinplnvod  in  dyeing,  but  it  is  asserted  by  re«;ent 
autliorities  that  the  briglitost  red  and  blue  are  obtaiiu-d  by  inucoratinjr  strips  of  Spanish 
(.ocliincal.  and  altaniine  dyed  jroods,  which  have  been  purchasedat  the  towns.  «•;;, 

This  art  is  (Milircly  in  tlic  hands  of  the  Navajo  lemalcd.  Tlieru  is  no  cviduncu  that 
it  owes  any  part  of  the  manipulations  to  tiic  op]K)site  sex.  Nor  is  there  any  well- 
luimded  prpRumption  that  it  is  of  ancient  .standing.  The  sheep  was  not  known  in  the 
country  till  the  expedition  of  Coronado  in  \'>\'l.  It  is  raised  as  an  article  of  food  to 
Ik.'  used  in  .sea.sons  when  hunting  iiiils.  The  native  has  thus  ln'conie  a  .shepherd,  an 
eiiiploynient  inwliicli  lie  is  rejiresented  !is  an  adept;  drivinjr  his  llocivs  where  mass 
and  water  aie  to  be'  found.  The  wool  is  cut  from  the  skin  of  the  animal  alier  it 
has  Ixjcn.Blaiu.  Deatli  is  thus  the  price  of  it.  The  art  of  shearing  the  living  animal 
is  wholly  unknown. 

\  j,r  ^  .  .'■  .  ■  .  ■  . ,    .  ■     '  ■ 

.    .,  1.     SPixNiNf;   A  N  I)  Wi:.vviN(;. 

The  followlujr  obfeivations  on  the  mode  of  spinninij:  and  weaving  in  the  I'ueblo 
of  Xavujo,  are  made  by  Maj.  E.  Backus.  P.^.  A.,  wbo.se  opportunities,  as  the  conunand- 
iii!.'  officer  of  Port  D'eflnuce,  gave  Lini  peculiar  facilities  for  inquiring  into  the  liicts.     ^ 

••  Fig.  4,  I'latij  37,  represoiits  the  spindle,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  boy's  toj).  with  the 
aildition  of  a  stem  liftecu  or  eighteen  inuhee  in  len.^tli.  Kiir.  5  shows  the  method  of 
applying  the  spindle 'to 'tliOfipurposes  designed.  The  spindle  is  entirely  of  wood,  and 
the  vost(»l  in  wTiioli"'it''stiA»tl8  (Fip.  fir)  ii  an  earthen  bowl,  which  alVortls  a  smooth 
snifacefo*"  tln!  lo\V«r,  point  oP  tlie.  sphidle  to  turn  ujion.  Its  operation  nuvy  be  thus 
deseribo'd:  The  \V'(jol' nr-coUon  is  liistprppared  by  carding.  It  is  then  fastened  to  the 
spindle?  near  ilft  tbj).  and  is  htldin  thoieft  hand.  The  spitdle  is  held  between  the 
thumb  and  lirst  linger  of  the  riiiht  hand,  and  stands  vertically  in  the  earthen  bnwl. 
The  (ipi'iator  now  j;ives  the  spindle  a  twill,  as  a  boy  tm-ns  his  to]),  and  while  it  is 
revoh  inir.  siie  proceeds  to  draw  out  her  thread,  precisely  as  is  done  by  our  own  opera- 
tives, in  iisiuL'  the  common  spinnin;_'-wheel.  As  soon  as  the  thread  is  spun,  the  spindle 
is  turned  in  an  opposite  ilirection,  for  the  pin'pnse  of  winding  up  the  thread  on  the 
portion  of  it  next  to  the  wooden  block." 
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'I'lic  |ir(M'CNS  (if  wi'Mvinu'  !■<  (Icscrilinl  iiml  illll^<ll'Ml^ll  ns  Inllows.  I>\  l.inil.  I.dii^;.  dl" 
the  'Jil  l!i'-iiiiciit  of  Arlilli-ry. 

••  Ki,!^.  I  rcpri'si'iits  (he  loom  of  llic  I'lU'Mo  liidiiiiis.  nscil  liv  llinn  lor  wfiiviii;,' 
liliiiikcts,  \'.c.  .1  II  is  It  Ix'iiin.  or  iiiorc  lV('(|iii>iilly  a  Joist  of  (lie  room  in  vvliicii  llic  loom 
is  |ilact'il;  li  h  arc  conls.  Iiy  wliicli  '■<•  is  siisjii'inlcil  from  licam  at  joist  tin;  r  r  is  ii  liaf, 
lo  wliicli  llii' well  is  attaclicd;  1/ il  ami  »/'</',  arc  siiimI!  liai's  allaclicil  to  tlic  two  liraiiclics 
of  tin-  wi'li;  r  r  is  a  hcam.  aroiiml  wliicli  llic  clolli  of  lilaiikct  is  rolled,  wlicn  woven. 
It  rests  npoM  llic  lloor,  and  is  licid  in  its  |)lacc  iiy  l«'inj;'  iittiiclicd  liv  cords  to  |(ins  ;/ ;/, 
ilrivcn  in  tlic  lloor  Dir  tliat  lairposc. 

'•  Fiji.  -  is  a  nIiiI  or  iiiirrow  lioiird.  (|iiilc  lliin.  and  nsiially  two  mid  a  liall'  ll'cl,  ioiiir. 
I>y  one  and  a  liiill'  oi'  two  indies  wide.  Kii;-.  ■'>  is  the  slinttle  used  liir  passin^;  the  yarn, 
or  (llliiiir  lii'twccn  tlic  Inanclies  of  the  well.  The  wdi  is  so  arranged  that  (he  liriinclics 
cross  iK'lwecn  </'  1/'  and  '  >■. 

'•Tlic  (ipcralion  of  wc:i\iiiii'  is  very  simple.  'I'lic  wca\cr  sils  upon  the  lloor,  in  front 
of  his  liHim.  Hiuintf  wound  yarn  upon  the  shuttle,  he  takes  iiold  of  (/'  il\  or  1/  </,  ami 
draws  it  lo  the  front,  tlienhy  separating;  the  liianches  of  the  weli.  lie  then  in.scrts 
l'"i;r.  -  in  the  openiiiL''.  ami  turns  il  cd'j'cwivc  thus  formiii'.;'  an  openiiu  sniiicient  to  allow 
the  sliiillli'  to  pass.  .\  Milllcii'iil  leiiv'lh  of  \  arii  is  unwound,  and  the  shnllle  is  then 
)){issed  lliroiiidi.  i''i.Li.  -  is  liieii  tiiriic(|  on  the  .--ide,  ami  is  nsc(l  to  press  the  yarn  in  it.s 
place.  To  niak<'  the  contact  clo.scr,  a  short,  pointcil  stii-k  is  ii.sed.  This  the  weaver 
inserts  lietwci'ii  the  threads  of  the  well,  and  |ircs.«:cs  it  upon  tiie  yarn  with  <'onsideral)lu 
liirce.  thus  makiiiL!;  a  thick  and  firm  fahric. 

••.As  the  hlanket  or  cloth  is  woven,  it  is  rolled  on  the  implement  e  i\" 

I!.     ANTHM'  K    IN  Dl  AN    AUT. 

1.    ITS  <;i;ni:i!1('  tvim;  oi"  akcii  iTiocrr  iti;. 

WlTiioi  T  II  just  view  of  the  state  of  the  Indian  arts  at  (he  respective  periods  of  the 
dis<'overy  and  settlement  of  the  country,  it  is  impossihlo  to  jnd;re  accurately  of  their 
antiipiities,  condition,  or  history.  There  was  a  p'-  I'isposition,  from  tlio  outset,  con- 
htiintly  to  o\'errate  it.  Itdhcrlson,  with  a  soundness  01  ji  ■I'iincnt  thatinorlts  the  liijriiest 
praise,  as.serts  this,  from  the  liest  survey  he  could  obtain  of  the  arts  luul  moans  of  the 
people,  anil  these  people  ji  id  jicd  in  tlie  liii.dicst  jioints  of  tlu-ir  attainment;  namely,  in 
]\Ie\ico  and  Peril.  Wonderful  was  it,  indeed,  to  Ixdiold  siicli  structures  as  Cliolnlo,  and 
till'  imiiieiis(!  s(|tiare  Mocks  of  husait  wliicli  formed  the  temple  of  the  Snnat  Cii/co, 
which  only  appear  to  have  their  prototypes  in  the  pyriiiiiids  of  the  Nile  and  I'liiphratcs, 
Tliesi' were  confessedly  Indian  arts;  whetlier  they  were  trniisplaiited  or  of  indiji'Mioiis 
growth  has  constituted  the  whole  [litli  of  impiiry.  Vet  we  are  called  to  donltt  whetlier 
the  rude  earth-works  and  mounds  of  the  .Mississippi  valley  could  have  been  e.vecuted 
hy  the  aljoi'ijrinal  race  who  formerly  dwell  in  tlii.-:  valley. 
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2.     ARTS  AT  THH    KHA   01    THE   DISCOVKHY   OF   AMKUIfA. 

BY     THOMAS     KWUANK,     Ksy.,     I.  A  T  K     V.i.    Ci)M.     "K     I'ATENTS. 

1.     Ancient   Amkimian    Hiii>\/E  (Iittixc;    I  m  i'i,  i:  m  knts. 

Hon.  E.  Wliittli'scy,  Coinptrollrr  U.  S.  Treasury,  Imviiip;  nctived  fioiii  S.  L.  Plifl|)M, 
Esi(|..  of  Santiajro  ilo  Chili,  hoiiu'  antii|iiilii'.>t  ivcentiy  iliscKVcrotI  of  ••  Incus' Eras,"  antl 
liuvinj:  i)olitoly  acconli'd  to  ine  tlio  priviio^tc  of  examining  tlirni.  I  iluM'rfully  transmit 
to  you  my  notes  and  siietolies. 

Tiii'ic  woi-c  seven  articles  in  the  whole;  a  8nn\ll  vase  or  hottle.  and  a  ilish  of 
earthenware,  lour  edf:e-tools  of  metal,  and  a  wiictstono  for  sharpening  them.  The\ 
were  I'ound  toj;ether  in  a  grave  or  eave  near  tlie  village  of  San  Jow,  on  the  riviT 
"Mayi>u,"  Chili,  hy  a  party  of  lal)orers  employed  in  digging  a  canal.  liunntn  n'maii.s, 
which  crinnhled  to  dnst  on  exposure  to  the  air.  were  fiauid  with  them.  There  was 
also  a  jar  of  the  capacity  of  foin-  or  li\e  gallons,  which  was  not  sent  to  the  I'nited 
States.  San  Jo.«e  is  situated  on  the  gorge  of  the  ••  Maypu."  where  it  finds  its  way 
among  the  Andes,  and  is  a  mining  town  occupied  principalis  hy  the  workmen  of  San 
liorenzo.  At  the  coni(nest,  the  people  tif  the  district  wen-  willioiit  t(jols  of  any  kind  ; 
and  were  deemed  l>y  the  Spaniards  the  most  degraded  of  tlii'  ti'iU's  they  Iwid  met  with. 

Thert!  was  nothing  special  to  remark  on  in  the  vase  and  dish.  They  were  in  g(j(Kl 
presi'rvation,  similar  to  specimens  extant  of  colored  Pciinian  ware,  moulded  hy  hand 
(there  lieing  no  indicaticai  of  the  |inllers  wheel),  and  had  U'cn  hut  slightly  haked. 
Neither  appeared  to  have  heen  used  over  the  l\n\  lieing  proliaMy  new  when  Inn-ied. 
The  vase  is  four  and  a  half  inches  deep,  and  nearly  live  in  diameter  at  its  wiilest  part. 
In  form.  dimen.sion.«.  position  of  the  handle,  style  of  ornament  (including  the  figure  of 
the  goosej,  it  i.s  very  like  .six>ciniens  I  fomid  in  Iha/il.  Iielongiiig  to  the  collection  of  the 
last  Spanish  governor-general  of  Pern. 

The  same  remark  e(jually  applies  to  the  di-h  or  saucer.  It  is  til  inches  in  diameter, 
and  1 4  inches  deep.  The  handle  is  moulded  in  imitation  of  the  lieail  and  neck  of  a 
duck  or  goose;  and  on  the  opposite  })art  of  the  rim  are  two  slight  protuherances  an 
inch  apart,  designed,  apparent!}-,  for  the  purjiose  of  resting  the  vessel  on  it.s  edge,  like 
plates  in  a  rack.     I  do  not  remendier  to  have  .seen  a  I'eruvian  Patera  without  them. 

The  remaining  articles  are  of  unusual  interest.  They  throw  more  light  on  ancient 
aboriginal  arts  than  can  be  expected  from  any  amount  of  jiottery.  Fig.  1,  Plate  ."9, 
a  ehi.sel  nearly  'Ji  inches  long,  t  inch  thick  at  the  thickest  part,  'l  inch  wide  at 
one  end,  and  J  3  inches  at  the  other.  Of  pure  copper  it  has  l)eeu  cast,  and  the 
cutting  end  drawn  out  with  the  hannner.  It  has  never  Ixjcn  used  as  a  chisel  ;  there 
are  no  nuirks  of  blows  on  its  upper  end.     It  was  undoubtedly  u.sed  us  a  knile,  and 
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HO  wi'i'i'  nit  or  iK'iirly  all  xtmu'  nml  m<tiil  im|t|tiiirii1-'  nl'  the  kiml.     TIhIi'  ri-'<'iiiMnnri' 
to  oiir  ('lii-<rlH  lias  iiatiiiiilly  K'll  uuiny  to  t'iiii>iili'r  tliciii  muIi. 

V\\:.  'J.  This  instninicnl  !«  7  incliort  in  Icngtii,  i  in  tliii-kM<-<<»i,  ami  !  iiuli  widf  at 
oiUM'iiil  ami  II  at  llic  otliiT.  Itolli  fmln  niv  (<linr|M'mil  into  cntliii^-Maili's.  Tin"  nu'lal. 
of  a  iliili  Vfllow  colitr,  i!*  lianl,  lijlit,  ami  riii.^s  well :  wii^lis  nil  oiiiicc  mid  n  (|iiari<  r. 
Tlic  |iro|iortiiiii  of  tin  prnliaMy  a[i[iicia('lu's  tfii  pci'  ci'nt.  'I'lii'  .-iirlaci-  i-i  conoili'il,  ami 
the  .iliai'ii-ciillin^r  ciIucj*  arc  ja>r"c'(l. 

V'li!.  .'I.  A  similar  tnul.  Inil  lai''.'<'r;  Ihmiiu  iicuily  '••  iiu'luw  lonjj-.  J  incli  wide  at  on.' 
oxfrt'iiiity.  ami  I  of  an  imli  at  tlit'  otiu-r,  Tin-  I'nitiiijr  I'tlL'cs  an-  roiimlcil  liko  iIioko 
ol'  Ki;.'.  "J.  ami  the  tiiickiio,-'  varies  lillic  IVoiii  i  of  an  iiidi.  WciL'lit.  two  ounces. 
The  metal  is  a  iierceptilde  .-liaile  darker  lliaii  Kijr.  -,  ami.  as  mi.^lit  lie  interred  IVom 
tliiit  eirenni>tam'i',  not  ijuite  ho  liard.  It  eontnins,  (u'rliiips,  nlimit  ei^lit  per  cent,  of 
tin.  Tlie  snrl'aees  are  corroded,  lail  not  so  iiineli  as  those  of  the  |iivcediiij^  liviire.  A 
iiiiiiiImt  of  slivdit  deiiiessions  mark  iMitli  siiles,  n.s  ii"  it  had  lieeii  stret,ched  leni_'tlnvi.»e 
liy  the  pin  of  a  haniiiier.  tlion^h  the  composition  seemed  hnrdiy  toiijih  enoM]Ldi  to  iK'ar 
timt. 

(iinspeil  hy  till'  middle,  these  two  iii^lrnmeiils  wmild  even  now  he  no  had  siihstitntoN 
for  ftecd  ones  lor  cutting'  k'lither,  doth,  skins,  and  otiier  thin  materials  stretched  upon  a 
tahle.  mill  even  for  entering  .soft  wood",  either  in  the  direi  tioii  of.  or  across  the  ^rnin. 
As  drill",  they  would  he  cpiite  snUicieiit  for  horiiiu'  into  numerous  siihstanees.  'I'here 
are.  in  lioturini's  collection  of  Mexioiin  MSS,  (See.  111.,  No.  .">  of  his  CataloLiie.) 
(iiiiMcs  of  artisans  carviiit;  with,  and  otherwise  nsiiijr.  such  tools.  Simple  as  they  seem, 
there  are  j.'iiod  points  ahoiit  them,  and  even  in  their  loriiis  and  proportions.  Tapered 
in  width,  every  in.striimi'iit  [iri'sented  two  hlades.  and  two  dilli'reiit-si/ed  ones ;  while, 
from  the  limited  and  nnifonn  thickness  ,l:I\i'Ii  to  the  IkkIv  of  each,  the  least  aiiionnt  of 
hilior  was  reipiired  to  restori'  the  cutting'  edve  when  liliiiited  or  hroki'ii.  No  inrgiiif^ 
was  wanted  ;  notliiii'.:  hut  simple  abrasion  or  jTrindiiiL'.  Another  capital  feature  which 
wo.  in  the  midst  of  iron  and  steel  mikI  facilities  for  workiiif^  them,  can  hardly  appreci- 
ate, was,  the  tool  was  never  seen  worn  out  until  used  up.  While  an  inch  reiiiaineil.  it 
could  lie  used  liy  stickinji  one  end  into  a  handle.  It  is  very  pmliahle  that  the  form  and 
proportions  of  these  instruments  were  given  to  all  hard  ciittin;;'  tools,  while  sueli  as 
were  malleahle  were  Vke  our  stone-cutters'  chisels,  and  like  Fij;.  I.  made  thicker  in  the 
body,  and  thinneil  down  towards  the  ed;;e  hy  the  hammer. 

Fiir.  'I.  A  I'enivimi  knife  ]iroper,  with  n  circular  hlade;  interesting  I'rom  its  resein- 
hlance  to  those  used  by  modern  glovers  and  saddlers,  and  by  Kgyjitian  harness-makers 
under  tlu>  I'haroahs.  They  have  been  found  variously  modified.  I  met  with  one  more 
elaboiafely  worked  in  the  handle,  in  the  South  American  collection  of  anlitpiities 
already  referred  to.  Kindii'd  ones,  as  if  hammered  out  of  sheet  metal,  occa.siomdly 
occur,  fiike  the  preceding  fi/nres.  this  instrnmeiit  was  cn.st,  and  cast  whole.  There 
is  an  appearance,  w  here  the  handle  joins  the  Idade,  of  something  hke  welding  or  .sold- 
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orinji'.  liiit  wliicli  is,  I  hi'lievo.  iliii'  to  tlu'  jmiotion  in  tlu>  iiioik'l.  Tlio  niiplii-iition  of 
nitric  aciil  did  not  d<'l('('t  any  solder.  Tlic  Ijladc  is  I  1  indies  nioni;  tlie  Imck,  wliieli  is 
viitlier  over  i  inch  illicit,  wlience  it  tapers  down  lo  the  sliai'iiened  edp^.  The  Iiandle 
is  e\  linih'ica],  il  ol'  an  iiicli  thick,  and  niouide(l  in  imitation  of  an  in\erteil  hird"s  Iclv 
and  I'oot.  When  \\<vt\.  Ilie  i'i;;hl  liand  j:ras|ie(l  the  shaidv.  wliile  the  hail  ol"  the  thnnili 
I'ested  hetween  tile  open  claws.  In  this  way  a  lirni  hold  and  control  of  the  hlade  was 
secnred.  Tlie  nutal  is  slightly  softer  tlian  that  of  V'ii^-.  •'].  The  instrnnient  has 
nl)vions]\  iji>n(^  thron-h  nnich  work.  The  widest  ]iart  of  the  lilade  is  li  inch,  which 
was  ]iroliably  uhout  t!:e  ori^^inal  width  of  IIk^  sc;;inent.  '{"he  oi-naniental  niarUs  cast 
ronnd  th(>  siiank  are  nearU  \\orn  ont 

With  the  iir(i|iiie(or  of  the>e  limis  was  ;d,-o  huried  his  w lietstone ;  an  indispensahle 
artic-li'  to  e\(  ry  worl<nian  in  wood  and  inela!  wilii  ns.  imt  mncii  more  necessar\'  to 
arli>ans  whose  cd'.;e-tools  Were  of  liron/e.  It  is  re|iresented  at  l''ip'.  •">  —  a  r  .ipact 
jiiece  of  slate  '21  inches  loiii;-.  i  of  an  inch  lhici<.  and  \aryin.u-  iVoui  ■!  (o  an  inch  in 
width  .\  small  hole  is  drilled  thnuidi  one  eml.  most  likel_\  for  a  cord  to  snsi)end  it 
liy.  A  deep  an'jular  de|ii'ession  has  heeii  \vorn  on  one  side  hy  sharpening  tools  on  it. 
and  a  sliallowcr  one  on  tlie  other.  So  siinilar  is  it  to  snch  thinus  in  modern  W"orkshops, 
and  so  little  chanuv  has  time  made  in  it.  that  it  mi-Iit  readily  he  t;d<en  for  a  pii'CO  of  a 
carpi'nter's  hone. 

reru\ian  lironzcMiittin;^  tools  wliich  I  ha\(>  met  with.  ha\e  lieen  (Mimparativcly  little 
hardened.  t!ie  proportions  of  tin  not  exceetiinL;  from  three  to  live  i)er  cent.  Now  wh}' 
was  tiiis?  Because  old  workmen  pndi'rred  keepinir  them  so  far  malleable,  that  they 
mi.Liht  he  readily  thinned  hy  the  liannner,  and  Inive  only  the  finishinL'  eil.^e  to  pnt  on 
l)j  the  hone,  to  making;'  them  brittle  and  hard,  when  nothinu'  bnt  tedions  aI)rasion  conld 
restore  or  brin,L'  u])  n  jajiL'cd  or  broken  blade.  From  these  .small  amounts  of  tin.  some 
writers  lia\e  sin'inised  that  the  knowled;^e  of  L'ivini;-  dillerent  de^irees  of  inirdne.ss  to 
copp(>r  by  varvinir  tile  iirojiortion  of  tin  pnt  in,  was  not  known,  and  that  the  alloys  wore 
natural  one--.  Tliere  are  too  many  facts  to  overthrow,  and  too  few  to  sustain,  tliis 
hypothesis.  Tiie  instruments  described  in  this  paper  are  of  difll'rent  denrees  of  hard- 
ness, and  are  certainly  artificial  compounds.  They  have,  l)y  far.  the  Inu'dest  cutting 
I'llges  of  any  I  ha\e  e\er  seen,  and  show  clear  enongli  to  my  mind,  that  the  knowledge 
that  copper  is  hardeneil  in  projiortion  to  the  (pumtity  of  tin  mi.\ed  with  it  was  ])osses.sod 
in  ancient  Chili  and  Peru  —  in  Mexico  and  Central  America ;  tlnit  it  could  be  made 
hard  as  bell-metal  that  resist.s  the  file,  and  that  brittleness  kept  pace  with  the  hardness. 
IV'ils.  we  know,  weie  made  belitre  the  coiupiest  of  i'ern.  MiNi<o.  and  .Mechuacan.  and 
of  alloys  of  gold  as  well  as  of  copper. 

I  tiiinl;  these  tools  go  far  to  explain  .some  matters  relating  to  remote  American  civi- 
lization that  have  hitherto  been  sore  puzzles,  tliongh  they  nniy  be  insullicient  wholly 
to  account  for  the  dres.sed  stone,  the  porphyritic,  and  other  aculpturcs  of  Cusco.  Uxmal, 
l*alon(|ne.  &c. 
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Contrary  to  the  primitive  and  uniform  practice  of  the  Eastern  world,  the  spindle 
was  twirled  by  the  Aztecs  and  neighboring  nations  in  a  fixed  cavity,  like  a  perpen- 
dicular shaft  revolving  on  its  gudgeon.  The  cavity  was  formed  In  a  small  stone  or 
jtiece  of  metal,  and  when  used  was  placed  on  the  cover  of  a  neat  box,  in  which 
the  materials  and  apparatus  for  spinning  were  kept;  irresistibly  reminding  one  of  the 
work-boxes  of  the  wives  of  Menelaus  and  Ulysses,  lor  the  self-same  purpose.  It  is 
ol)servable,  tiiat  not  a  spinster  of  Anahuae  is  represented  without  one  of  these  unniis- 
takeable  indications  of  female  neatness  and  taste.  Tiie  i»i'ocess  is  suHiciently  displayed 
in  the  various  profiles  and  positions  of  the  spindle,  the  weight  or  disc  to  increa.-^e  its 
momentum,  the  wool  attached  to  it,  the  hollow  cones  for  its  lower  end  to  turn  in,  and 
the  plaited  boxes  or  baskets,  of  which  one  is  figured  partly  open. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  4. 


&=^ 


)^'>Va\ 


Scenes  in  tho  Domestic  Life  of  the  Aztecs. 


In  scene  No.  1,  as  in  the  others,  a  mother  is  instructing  a  young  daughter  in  the  first 

and  last,  and  ceaseless  task  of  Mexican  females.     The  curl  of  vapor  i.ssuing  from  tlie 

teacher's  moiitli  is  a  vci-y  ingenious  and  expressive  syml^ol  of  words,  and  here  indicates 

verbal  directions  to  the  learner  on  handing  the  implement  to  her.     The  small  elliptical 
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outline  bofwoen  the  giiTs  lioail  and  tin*  .xpintlle  is  ft  onlvC  —  a  coinnion,  il'  not  an 
invaiialilt'  ailjinu-t  in  tlii-so  moiios  —  tt)  stininlatc  and  rowiml  her  industry.  Aniiik'tf 
nw  conniion  witii  leniak's.     Ilcnco  every  lljrure  has  one. 

No.  2.  The  spindle  has  heen  taken  out  of  its  Ijox.  and  lies  ready  for  use  upon  it. 
Part  of  the  cotton  wool  attached  to  the  .sj)indle  has  been  formed  into  thread,  and 
is  womul  round  it.  Here  the  child,  whose  portrait  and  position  have  heen  unusually 
distorted  liy  the  native  artist,  keeps  at  a  distance,  shriidviu;.',  and  very  naturally,  from 
kneeling  down  by  the  box.  iShe  .seems  tt)  be  pleading  for  the  cake,  thrusting  out  an 
open  hand  to  grasp  it,  while  the  inflexible  parent  points  to  the  work.  A  fan  is  in  the 
mother's  hand. 

In  the  third  scene,  the  joung  spinster  is  engaged  in  the  act  of  commencing  the 
thread,  and  necessarily  holds  the  bunch  of  wool  i)crpendicidarly  over  the  spindle,  till 
a  sufficient  length  be  formed  to  allow  it  to  be  diverted  to  one  side.  A  cake  and  half 
of  another  are  here  portrayed  —  an  extra  inducement  to  attention  and  labor. 

In  No.  4  she  is  in  bonds  and  i"  grief — her  hands  are  tied,  and  tear.s  are  rolling  down 
her  cheeks.  Mexican  di-scipline  was  severe  —  flagellation  with  rods  common.  Instead 
of  earning  the  reward,  she  has  Ix'en  negligent  and  idle ;  jjcrhaps  annised  herself  with 
something  more  attractive  than  the  spindle,  as  the  object  on  the  box  is  possibly  designed 
ft)  point  out.  We  nuiy  charitably  presume  the  painter  has  exaggerated  the  size  of 
the  stick;  if  not,  from  the  sweep  the  enraged  mother  is  giving  it,  one  blow  would 
sullice  to  jn'event  the  delinquent  from  ever  being  idle  or  industrious  again. 

I'\'W  readers  familiar  with  classical  domestic  scenes,  can  fail  to  be  reminded  of  them 
bytbe.se  pictorial  sketches;  the  work-liox  or  basket  Ix'ing  an  invariable  attendant  of 
the  spindle.  Even  the  latter  lying  on  one.  ready  for  use.  is  suggestive  of  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  incidents  in  the  Odys.sey.  Telemachus  arrives  at  the  hou.se  of  Menelaus, 
and  Helen  enters  the  room  in  which  he  is  received ;  on  which  her  maid  placed  her 
work-box  by  her  .side,  charged  to  the  brim  with  purple  wool,  and  on  it  the  spindle. 
But  the  Red  Race  had  no  Homer  to  immortali/e  the  deeds  of  its  warriors,  and  record 
the  virtues  and  graces  of  its  maids  and  matrons. 

It  is  interesting  t.:  know,  that  in  all  Central  America,  substantially  the  same  process 
of  making  thread  is  continued  to  this  day.  Thus,  among  other  writers.  Carpenter, 
speaking  of  Ojala,  ob.«erves  —  "Here  are  villages  close  together,  one  inhabited  entirely 
by  Indians.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  Indian  style.  Mexico  has  every  facility  to 
make  it  one  of  the  best  manufacturing  countries,  lK)th  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  several  (factori^'s)  already  in  operation.  The  raw  material  is 
(chielly)  brought  from  the  United  States  and  South  America,  wvy  little  cotton  being 
raised  in  Mexico;  but  any  cpiantity  might  Iw  raised,  if  they  had  enterpri.se  enough  to 
introduce  and  attend  to  it.  Their  usual  mode  of  making  thread  is  very  old-fashioned. 
They  have  no  spinning-wheels,  but,  as  a  substitute,  tlu-y  use  a  long  slender  spinille, 
which  they  dexterously  whirl  in  a  common  saucer.     While  it  is  whirling,  they  spin 
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out  tlip  rofjiiirod  {|iiniitity.  wliidi  is  twisted  into  a  fine.  cvon.  and  liard  tliroad.  When 
till.'  spindli-  lias  lu.-<t  its  innictiis.  tiiry  whirl  it  a,!raiii  with  their  thumb  and  liii.iier,  as  a 
hoy  would  whirl  his  top.  This  is  a  slow  nicthoil,  hut  it  is  the  only  one  in  ijciurut  nse 
anions  tiie  Mexicans." 

Thus  Grcjrg  also,  in  his  Connnercc  of  the  Prairies,  speakini];  of  arts  in  New  Mexico 
—  '"Their  domestic  textures  arc  nearly  all  of  wool,  there  heing  no  flax  or  liemp,  and 
hut  little  cotton  spun.  The  manufacture  of  even  these  articles  (hluiikets.  &c.)  is 
greatly  embarrassed,  for  want  of  good  spimiing  and  weaving  machinery.  Miicli  of  the 
siiiiming  is  done  with  the  fitixo,  or  iiHt/iwufr,  the  whirligig  spindle,  which  is  kept  whirl- 
ing in  a  liowl  with  the  fingers,  while  the  thread  is  drawn.  The  dexterity  with  which 
the  females  spin,  with  this  sii-.ple  apparatus,  is  truly  astonishing." 

There  is  a  marked  diflerence  in  the  habits  of  Aztec  spinstei's,  and  those  of  their  living 
descendants,  of  pure  and  mixed  blood.  In  whose  favor  it  preponderates  may  Ixj 
gathered  by  comparing  the  ancient  apparatus  with  the  slovenly  whirling  of  the  spindle 
in  a  gourd,  calabash,  iron  or  earthen  pot,  a  saucer,  and  apparently  in  whatever  is  at 
hand. 

Spinning  was  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Caribs,  and  the  alwrigines 
of  all  the  West  India  islands,  even  where  little  or  no  clothinii'  was  used.  On  landing 
on  Cuaguhana,  Cohiinbiis  found  the  inhal/itants  [lerfectly  naked;  and  yet  the  women, 
he  observes,  had  abundance  of  cotton  yarn,  and  would  exchange  balls  of  it  weighing 
twenty-five  pound.s,  for  the  merest  trilies.  Of  this  they  made  their  bods,  which  were 
suspended  between  two  posts,  and  named  hamacs,  a  name  adopted  by  and  in  universal 
use  among  .seamen.  In  the  same  year  (1-102).  ho  found  the  women  of  Cuba  had  a 
slight  covering  of  netted  cotton ;  and  in  their  houses,  large  quantities  of  yarn,  both 
wrought  (woven  or  netted)  and  unwrought.  In  St.  Domingo,  a  chief  gave  to  each  of 
the  .Spaniards  a  dress  of  cotton.  In  his  third  voyage,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Gulf  of 
Paria  were  ob.served  with  bands  or  fillets  of  cotton  about  their  heads,  and  colored  cluths 
of  the  same  about  their  loins.  On  another  part  of  the  coast,  these  cloths  were  lx>auti- 
fully  wrought  with  various  colors,  so  a.s  to  look  like  silk.  In  Yucatan,  similar 
embroidered  garments  were  .seen.  Those  things  were  frequently  ofiered  for  barter,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  discoverers  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  record  the 
processes  of  their  fabrication.  It  was  plates  of  gold  worn  by  the  men  that  stimulated 
iiKluiry,  not  the  simple  occupations  of  the  women ;  and  hence  not  a  syllable  seems  to 
have  Iieen  put  on  record  by  the  conquerors  respecting  native  spinning  and  weaving. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  the  numerous  quantities  of  thread  consumed  in  ancient 
Mexico,  were  ever  made  by  so  slow  and  awkward  a  process.  The  men  were  well 
clothed,  and  the  women  appeared  to  have  been  as  comfortably  dressed  as  country  people 
w  ith  us  are.  Then  there  were  hammock.s,  Ixnlding,  and  constant  demands  for  warriors 
to  be  provided.  A  '^i'w  items  from  the  tax  tables,  given  in  the  paintings,  will  show 
how  heavy  were  the  demands  which  spinsters  had  to  meet  in  addition  to  those  of  their 
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own  familios.     Cotton  in  balos,  in  yarn,  and  in  l)lankcts  or  mantles,  caps,  and  otlicr 
parts  of  warriors'  dresses,  were  regularly  eontriltuted.     My  sin^de  towns,  400  bales  ol" 
eotton  wool  was  a  connnon  tax.     Two  towns  are  named,  wiiieli  I'lirnislied  1200  bales. 
A  single  town,  2400  bundles  ol'  nnmtles  (ponelios  or  Itlankets). 

witli  reil  Iwrders. 

striped  red  and  black. 

orange  and  wbite. 

green,  witii  red  and  yellow  borders. 

yellow,  blue,  and  red  borders. 
Some  were  dark  colors,  witb  liglit  Iwrders;  some  chocked  and  plaided. 

These  items  are  sullieient  to  show  us  that  Aztec  women  and  girls  had  a  hard  lot  in 
life  —  a  life  of  laljor.  The  dillieulty  of  making  the  supply  of  thread  to  meet  the 
denuind,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  custom  of  putting  girls  to  work  at  the  tender  ago 
of  four  ^ears.  The  whole  female  population  seem  to  have  been  in  ceaseless  occupation 
in  spinning  and  weaving.  Tiie  paintings, of  which  coi)ies  are  here  given,  have  of  coiu'so 
no  relerence  to  individual  families,  but  are  national  in  their  character;  and  hence  wo 
learn  from  them  that  it  was  a  universal  practice  for  motiiers  thu.s  early  to  begin  tiio 
in-actical  education  of  children. 

;>.     Baskkt   IIvdhmlic  Press  of  the  Yeimti. 

Were  all  the  mechanical  devices  of  untutored  tribes  collected  together,  they  would 
present  a  greater  range  of  researcli,  and  contrivances  more  beautifully  simple  and 
efl'ective  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  Some  are  such  as  science  is  glad  to  adopt,  many 
which  she  is  slow  to  supersede,  and  others,  as  the  btMmierang,  that  she  is  pu/./.led  to 
explain.  Barbaric  patriarchs  of  our  race  were  the  parents  of  the  arts ;  spinning  and 
weaving  rose  with  them ;  elemental  metallurgy  and  earthenware  arc  theii"s ;  the  chi.sel 
and  drill,  the  hatchet  and  adze,  they  gave  us ;  and  from  them  was  received  the  most 
valuable  of  human  discoveries — tlie  means  of  producing,  and  the  u.ses  of  fire.  In  their 
condition,  they  evinced  as  fine  talents  for  invention  as  have  their  descendants,  under 
more  favorable  circumstances.  With  them  every  device  was  original;  and  the  arts  of 
civilizaticm  are,  in  the  main,  but  improvements  on  their  suggestions  —  expansions  of 
tlieir  ideas.  We  build  on  a  foundation  which  they  laid,  and  cultivate  a  garden  which 
they  I)egan  to  plant. 

Amid  the./'(//o?'  attending  modern  invention.s,  primitive  ones  are  neglected,  nnich  as 
letters  are  by  tho.xe  who  have  learned  to  read.  We  inherit  the  mechanical  alphalwt 
from  barbarians,  and,  considering  the  times,  places,  and  circumstances,  in  and  under 
which  tlie  elements  of  tiie  world's  machinery  were  disclo.«ed,  an  account  of  their  origins 
and  early  aj)plications  would  form  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  romance  of  history,  and 
of  the  first  rude  .struggles  of  genius ;  they  arc  to  the  arts  what  letters  are  in  writing, 
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or  tlio  orjrfins  of  voice  in  Piipcdi.  15iit  ifsdiolars  van  loiini  notliing  moro  from  children's 
'"  First  Ijcssonf,"  the  wild-niiin's  iiorn-l)i)oiv  of  inventions  niiiy  l)e  consulted  with  advan- 
taj^e  l)_v  those  who  are  in  (jnest  of  new  ideas,  or  even  new  iirinci})les.  The  Yrp'di  is  an 
example;  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  peculiar  to  Indians  of  this  hemisphere  —  ft  very 
ancient  contribution  of  some  mechanical  (.'adniu.s  of  the  Troi)ics. 

On  the  discovi'ry,  the  red  race  was  foimd  in  possession  of  two  jrreat  staple  materials 
of  vegetable  Ibod.  One,  thi'  seeds  of  a  grass  —  M((h  ;  the  other,  roots  of  a  shrub — 
ManiVuKAi.  The  first  was  cultivated  in  the  temperate,  the  second  in  the  warmer  zones; 
and  throughout  the  same  parallels  they  are  still  prejjared  and  used  by  Indians,  as  by 
their  ancestors  inimemorially.  Kvery  one  Unows  how  northern  Indians  ponn<led  their 
corn  in  mortars;  and  how  often,  among  relics  ploughed  u[>  in  our  llelds,  stone  imple- 
ments for  that  purpose  occur.     The  treatment  of  the  southern  product  was  dilferent. 

The  mandioca  root  is  a  species  of  potato,  resendjliiig,  in  its  long,  irregular  figure  and 
dimensions,  the  sweet  potato.  It  cuts  like  our  mercers,  white.  Ih'm,  and  watery,  but  is 
somewhat  Jibrous.  It  is  grown  as  extensively  as  maize  with  us,  throughout  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  America.  '•  Farinha,"  prepared  from  it,  rc.semliles  in  appearance  and 
(pialities  Indian  meal.  It  is  the  l)read  of  Brazil.  There  slaves  live  chielly  on  it,  and 
plantei»  and  merchants  always  have  it  on  their  tables.  In  the  process  of  converting 
the  root  into  Hour,  a  higher  and  more  varied  order  of  mechanical  resource  was  dis[)layed 
by  primitive  millers  of  the  south,  than  is  revealed  in  the  "corn-crackers,"  or  "bread- 
liounders"  of  the  north. 

The  prineijial  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  a  mill  or  rasp,  and  a  press.  The  first 
consists  of  a  board,  say  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  long.  One  face  is 
smeared  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  gum,  a  natural  glue  that  hardens  like  stone,  and 
in  it  is  in.sertcd,  often  in  regular  and  fancy  figures,  a  multitude  of  sharp  particles  of 
granite,  selected  frona  pieces  broken  up  for  the  pur[)ose.  When  proper  stones  are  not 
at  hand,  thorns,  as  those  of  the  prickly  aloe,  are  used;  antl  sometimes  both  these  and 
the  stone  teeth  are  let  into  the  board  two-thirds  of  their  de[)th.  On  this  board  each 
riM)t,  after  being  washed,  and  the  skin  .scraped  otf,  is  reduced  to  pulp,  by  rubbing  it  to 
and  fro  over  the  teeth.  AVhcn  the  desired  (piantity  is  rasped  down,  the  next  thing  is  to 
compress  it.  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  juice,  a  poisonous  milky-looking  liquifl ;  and  after 
it  is  expelled,  tiie  mass  is  laid  on  a  heated  stone  griddle,  and  stirred  till  dry,  when  it 
might  readily  be  taken  for  Indian-meal. 

IJut  the  press  posses.ses  the  most  interest.  Imagine  a  coarse  basket-like  tube  made 
of  cane ;  the  slips  thin,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  rather  loosely  plaited  or 
interwoven.  A  connnon  size  is  five  feet  in  length.  W.\i:  or  six  inches  diameter  at  the 
mouth  or  open  end,  and  three  or  four  at  the  bottom  or  clo-^ed  one.  A  large  hoop,  or  a 
couple  of  strong  withes,  is  left  at  each  end.  When  to  be  used,  the  first  thing  is  to  wet 
it,  if  dry.  The  operator  then  grasps  the  edges  of  the  mouth  with  both  hands,  and 
resting  the  bottom  on  the  ground,  throws  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  basket,  till  he 
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liiis  iTUslic'd  it  down  to  nlxiiit  lialt"  its  previous  height;  the  lower  iwrtioiip,  nieninvhile. 
swell  out  in  tliani  'ter  larger  thiui  the  mouth.  A  .xnitwth  stick,  like  one  of  our  hrooui- 
handles.  is  now  introduced,  held  upright  in  the  middle,  and  the  pulp  put  in  and  packed 
round  it  till  the  tuhc  is  nearly  lilled.  It  is  next  suspended  from  a  hook  at  a  proper 
elevation,  often  irom  the  limh  of  a  tree,  and  a  heavy  stone,  or  a  hasket  of  stones, 
fastened  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  weight  may  gradually  stretch  the  tulje  till  it 
becomes  about  six  ov  seven  feet  in  length ;  the  Internal  rtijxidti/  tliniinis/ilti;/  ivitfi  tin-. 
cj-leneUiu,  and  the  contracting  sides  powerfully  forcing  the  pulp  against  the  unyielding 
central  stick,  ami  couseiiuently  driving  out  the  litpiid.  Instead  of  stones,  one  end  of  a 
heavy  log  often  is  inserted  through  the  lower  loop,  and  loaded  with  a  papoose  or  two, 
or  anything  else  at  hand.  Indians,  again,  will  put  one  l()ot  or  both  in  the  loop,  as  in  a 
stirrup,  and  are  themselves  the  weights.  (Vide  page  4-j(i.) 

Such  is  the  aboriginal  mandioca  or  cassava  press.  It  was  as  common  among  \\w 
Caribs  of  the  Islands,  as  it  was  and  is  with  Indians  on  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  and 
throughout  the  immense  regions  between  those  rivers  and  the  Plate.  In  Urazil  are 
those  who  prefer  it  to  the  massive  and  clumsy  .screw-press  imported  from  Lisbon  and 
Malaga,  at  a  cost  of  8-00  to  $.')00  each.  I  have  heard  a  planter  assert,  that  it  was 
more  [jowerfid  —  extracted  more  water,  and  the  operation  more  rapid  —  a  charge  being 
repeated  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The  cost  of  this  uni(iue  i)ress  is  but  a  Jew  e<  nls. 
I  purchased  one  at  a  venda,  for  a  jKjtaca,  sixteen  cents,  of  the  dimensions  given  above, 
and  for  it  the  Indian  manid'actm-er  received  only  three  or  loin-,  certainly  not  over  live 
or  six.  The  ('arboelo.«.  or  tamed  Indians  of  Brazil,  sujjpl}'  the  vendas  or  country  stores 
witli  it.  in  all  the  provinces. 

This  basket-press  is  the  Ytjiitl — and  if  tliere  is  a  current  primitive  invention  evincing 
closer  and  happier  reasoning  out  of  a  conunon  track,  and  which  exhibits  neater  and 
cheaper  results,  I  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  it.  Instinct,  with  untutored  men,  as 
with  animals,  is  often  a  prompt  and  surer  guide  than  reason;  but  this  device  is  not 
one  of  nature's  rea<ly  suggestion.s — it  is  too  complex  and  unobviou.s — it  could  only  have 
Ix'cn  matured  after  much  rellection  and  experience.  It  is  no  chance  invention  ;  there 
does  not  ai)pear  a  chance  thought  alxtut  it.  Had  remote  people  of  the  east  pos.se.xsed 
it,  the  inventor  would  have  been  mentioned  among  those  to  whom  the  simple  machines, 
or  mechanical  powers,  were  ascriljed.  Beautiful  and  elTicient  as  it  is  without  the  cen- 
tral stick,  thill  added  another  characteristic  feature,  and  one  that  renders  it  still  more 
efl'ectual.  Cannot  some  of  the  cunning  men  of  Connecticut  turn  this  basket-press  to 
account  ? ' 

It  appeared  to  me,  that  the  universal  substitute  for  the  native  rasp  introduced  by 
the  Sjjaniards  and  Portuguese,  is  not  only  less  durable,  but  little,  if  at  all,  more  expe- 


'  A  print  of  the  C'arib  basket-press  for  the  mandioca  is  given  in  Arch.  Amcr.,  Vol.  I,  p.  393 ;  but  the 
iloscription  given  by  Mr.  Sht'ldon  of  it  is  very  dclicient. 
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ilitious.  I  thought  a  roiipli'  of  si|iiiiw!<,  witli  liro,  roiiM  turn  mit  as  imicli  pulp  in  a 
(liiv,  MS  two  iic^'rtx's  witli  oiu'  iiiiidc  after  tlic  iinpoitcil  fashion.  Tliis  is  ii  liaiid-iiiiil. 
liuaij;iiu'  a  small  carriage  wheel,  three  leet  in  diameter,  nioinited  on  a  (ixed  axl",  one 
end  of  wliieh  is  bent  into  a  crank-handle.  Instead  of  inm  tire,  a  strip  of  sheet  brass. 
four  inches  wide,  pnnched  full  of  holes,  is  tacked  on  I'onnd  the  wooden  rim  or  lelloes. 
with  the  rough  sides  outwards — i.e.  a  revolving  grater.  One  slave  turns  it.  while 
another  stands  near  the  grate,  and  pushes  a  single  rout  at  a  time  against  it.  AVhen 
the  part  left  in  the  hand  becomes  ttxj  small  to  be  held  steadily,  a  fresh  root  is  nsod  to 
press  it  forward,  till  it  Ijc  wholly  ground  up.  The  brass  teeth  wear  smootii,  and  have 
frc(inently  to  be  pimched  up  afresh,  while  the  granite  teeth  in  the  native  mill  last  an 
age. 

There  is  no  greater  opening  in  South  American  agricultural  implements,  for 
improvement,  than  in  this.  A  good  mandioca  mill  is  oven  more  wanted  than  Yankee 
corn-shellers ;  and  I  have  seen  slaves  stripping  the  ears  of  maize  with  their  lingers,  on 
plantations  where  no  l)etter  mode  had  been  heard  of. 

On  a  few  plantations,  an  animal  or  a  falling  stream  is  nfrmiimnlhi  used  to  wcn'k  a 
single  nnindioca  mill,  of  Ihn  name  illiiiiiifions  as  the  hand  machine.  ln(|nii'ing  about 
this  strange  distribution  of  power  at  an  establishment  where  a  nude  was  driving  one 
mill,  and.  under  the  same  riMtf,  a  negro  turning  another,  I  was  told  the  nu'al  produi'cd 
by  the  former  was  for  the  pro[)rietor's  family  excliisivel}',  and  that  all  consumed  by 
slaves  must  be  ground  by  slaves.  Thus  it  is  throughout  the  country ;  an  iunnense 
number,  perhaps  not  much  under  half  a  million,  are  employed  in  preparing  the  great 
staple  of  Ibod  in  the  petty  way  descrilted,  and  this  too,  where  mountain  streams  ever 
and  anon  cross  the  traveller's  path,  and  where  mules  can  be  had  from  ten  to  tliiity 
dollars  a|)iece,  and  cost  nothing  to  keej)  them.  But  the  mechanic  is  with  the  .scliool- 
nnxster  abroad,  and  in  time  the  ixjople  of  the  vast  interior  of  the  southern  part  of  orn* 
American  continent  will  l)ocome  alive  to  the  value  of  labor-saving  machinery. 

4.       Got,  n     AND     SlI,  VE  KS.MITIIS. 


As  illustrations  of  gold  and  silversmithing,  sketches  of  ancient  artists  engaged  in  the 
business  are  here  i)rescnted,  and  beneath  them  ancient  gold  in  dust,  ingots,  iind  manu- 
factured articles.  The  figure  at  A,  is  from  a  ^lexican  painting  on  MS.,  (on  prejjari'd 
skin,)  executed  belbre  the  discovery — part  of  Boturini's  collccticjn,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Aubin,  of  Paris.  Here  we  have  a  genuine  outline  of  a  furnace  for 
fusing  metals,  and  for  eflk'iency  and  econoni}-  of  fuel  its  form  could  not  easily  Ik.'  altered 
for  the  better.  It  is  not  quite  cylindrical,  for  its  sides  incline  slightly  inwanls.  and  thus 
the  top  is  more  contracted  than  the  bottom.  Two  openings  near  the  upper  part  per- 
mitted the  blast  of  one  or  two  blow-pipes  to  be  directed  u[)on  the  metal  in  the  crucible. 
Another  opening  near  the  bottom  admitted  air.     The  workman  appears  to  bo  clearing 
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it  with  a  nxl  in  his  ri};ht  hand,  wliile  liis  loft  hoMn  tlic  blow-pipo,  tlio  blast  from  which 
drives  out  llanios  or  sparks  I'roni  the  opposite  opening.  Tiie  I'urnaco  is  n  portable  one 
of  elay  or  soapstono.  and  mounted  on  a  stand  or  base,  unless  the  part  that  appears  to 
be  hollow,  and  a  continuation  of  the  sides. 


Qold  and  Silver-smiths. 


.,^_<3QQgQ@aS) 
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Gold  in  Dust  and  Ingots,  and  Manufactured  Articles. 

The  central  figure,  B,  is  from  a  Spanish  MS.  in  Col.  Force's  library :  —  "A  Relation 
of  Ceremonies,  Rite.s,  Population,  and  Government  of  the  Indians  of  the  Province  of 
Mechuacan,  during  the  Administration  of  the  most  Illustrioas  Serior,  Don  Antonio  de 
Mendoza,  Viceroy  and  Governor  of  New  Spain.     By  S.  M."     The  volume  is  copiously 
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ilhiHtrated.  Two  piij^cs  are  owiipied  witli  uIkjuI  twit  dozen  groups  of  JiuliiiiiM,  ouch 
group  ri'prosonting  some  art  or  profi'ssioii.  us  giinU'uer^,  piiiiiters,  carpenters,  llsliernicn, 
hunters,  &e.  The  autlior  —  a  monk  —  is  pictured  in  tiic  aet  of  presenting;  a  eopy  of 
his  hook  to  Mendoza  —  reminding  one  of  a  simihir  Kceno,  in  whicii  Froissart  laid  his 
chronicles  at  tiio  fuct  of  royalty.  The  figure  is  interesting,  as  showing  the  same  use 
of  the  hlow-pipe  on  the  Pacific,  as  was  practised  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Merhuncan 
signifies  "  Land  of  fish,"  and  was,  at  one  time,  nearly  as  large  as  the  empire  of  Monte- 
zuma. The  ceremonies  on  the  death  of  its  kings  ecpialled  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
After  death,  the  hody  was  wa.shed,  richly  clotlicd,  and  adorned  with  wristlets  and 
anklets  of  gold,  necklace.>»,  ear-rings,  &c.,  and  bells  of  gold  were  tied  a1)out  the  feet. 
The  irregular  object,  with  an  opening  in  the  middle,  at  the  feet  of  the  smith,  resembles 
a  stone,  and  may  have  served  the  purposes  of  a  rough  anvil  or  block.  It  is  dillieult  to 
imagine  what  the  two  small  objects  above  the  brazier  were  intended  to  represent. 
Tlicy  appear  as  like  tools  as  anything.  They  are  colored  in  the  original,  as  if  formed 
of  gold. 

The  sketch  C,  is  from  the  Mendoza  collection.  Most,  if  not  all,  the  arts  of  the 
Aztecs  were  hereditary.  Girls  were  invaria1)ly  taught  .«pinning  and  weaving  l>y  their 
niother.s,  and  the  boys  learned  the  trades  of  their  lathers.  Here,  a  goldsmith  is  teach- 
ing his  son.  The  lad,  while  his  father's  mouth  is  otherwise  engaged,  seems  to  be 
nuiking  some  observation  of  his  own,  or  putting  some  rpiestion,  as  the  vaporous  curl 
escaping  from  his  lips  implies.  This  symbol  of  speech  does  not  often  accompany  the  por- 
traits of  acolytes,  while  from  elder  persons  a  strong  or  swift  succession  of  them  is  highly 
indicative  of  loquacity-.  The  form  of  the  blow-pipe  is  tapered  outwardly,  because 
designed  to  dill'use  the  blast  for  annealing,  in  opposition  to  a  contracted  orifice  for 
.soldering.  The  implement  in  the  other  hand  is  probably  spring-tongs,  as  such  things, 
niiide  by  bending  strips  of  hannnered  copper,  were  in  use.  Small  ones,  too,  were 
employed  as  tweezers. 

Of  the  objects  that  follow,  Figs.  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  bowls  or  pots  of  gold  dust,  or  grains 
ready  for  the  melter.  The  annual  contribution  of  towns  in  mining  districts  was  twenty 
of  these  Xlcaraa  filled  with  the  finest  metal. 

Figs.  5  and  G  —  plates  of  gold,  from  six  to  eight  inches  across,  and  a  finger  thick. 
Forty  of  these  were  paid  in  yearly,  by  certain  towns.  Fig.  7,  another  plate,  much 
larger  in  diameter,  and  one  inch  thick ;  twenty  of  which  were  levied  on  eleven  towns. 
They  were  what  we  .'^hould  call  bullion,  and  were  recpiircd  from  the  miners  in  that 
form  for  the  purpo.se  of  being  more  readily  worked  up.  Though  no  Mexican  painting, 
that  we  know  of,  represents  men  at  work  casting  large  ingots,  we  know  from  Garcilaso 
how  it  was  done  in  Peru.  A  number  of  men  srpiatted  round  a  furnace,  (like  A,)  and 
each  urged  the  fire  with  his  sarbacan  or  blow-gun. 

8,     These  are  thinner  pliites,  three-quarters  of  a  yard  long,  and  four  Imgers  broad 
PtIV.— 57 
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Ton  of  llit'so  were  sent  to  tlic  capital  l>y  certain  towns  in  the  district  of  the  mines.  In 
this  form  they  coiiUl  be  reiuliiy  cut  and  worked  up  in  the  city. 

0,  10,  11.     Neeitliices  of  gold  nmde  up  of  solid  Ix'iuls. 

In  11,  bells  are  attached  at  the  junctions  of  the  Ix'ads.  Tiiat  Ik'Us  were  made  by 
native  workmen  l)efore  the  hawk's  bells  brought  over  by  (-'olumbu.s,  is  very  certain. 
12  —  a  golden  band,  and  1;!,  another  to  tie  around  the  forehead  by  way  of  a  diadem 
or  ornament. 

14.  A  row  of  "great  bells  of  copper,"  of  which  forty  were  contributed  by  six 
towns  yearly. 

15,  10.  Shields  of  gold,  ornamented  with  feathers,  and,  like  the  alx)ve,  received  as 
tributes.  Some  shields  are  so  full  of  circles  tiiat  one  might  almo.^t  declare  tliey  had 
been  formed  in  a  lathe. 

There  is  matter  in  the  foregoing  figures  for  much  remark  on  the  state  of  the  arts, 
which  they  serve  to  illustrate ;  but,  except  to  profes.sional  jewellers,  it  would  not  keep 
interest  alive. 

They  are  but  solitary  specimens,  and  thougli  it  is  dilRcult  to  understand  by  what 
processes  and  tools  the  beads  and  Ixdls  were  Ibrmed  and  (hiished,  they  bear  little  com- 
parison to  works  jjroduced  by  the  same  class  of  workmen.  The  concjuerors  were 
unanimous  respecting  their  skill.  Gomard,  after  speaking  of  surprising  inutations  in 
wool  and  feathers  of  birds,  aninuds,  ilowers,  and  butterliies,  observes,  that  erjual  imita- 
tions were  wrought  in  gold.  '•  They  engrave  handsomely,"  he  adds,  "  with  tiioU  o/jlliif, 
and  are  singularly  expert  in  founding.  They  cast  angular  plates  in  gold,  with  alternate 
angles  in  silver,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  caldrons  with  loose  luimUcs.  Fish, 
with  alternate  .scales  of  diil'erent  metal — parrots,  with  movable  head.s,  tongues,  and 
wings."  He  mentions  an  ape  holding  a  .«pindle  in  the  act  of  spinning,  with  jointed 
hands  and  feet.  "  Our  Spaniards  were  not  a  little  annoyed  at  these  things,  for  our 
goldsmiths  are  not  comparable  to  them.  They  had  a  species  of  enamel,  in  which  they 
set  gems.  One  of  the  huge  idols  had  a  collar  and  necklace  of  golden  licarts,  and  a 
girdle  of  serpents,  wrought  in  the  same  metal."  Then  a  necklace  of  golden  prawns  is 
mentioned,  and,  at  the  junction  of  every  two  prawns,  was  a  shrimp,  of  a  iinger'a 
length,  of  excellent  workmanship. 

Olyects  in  silver,  from  personal  ornaments  and  domestic  utensils,  to  vases  and 
caldrons  surpassing  in  dimensions  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  kitchens,  to  conduit 
pipes,  cisterns,  &c.,  were  broken  up  and  shipped  to  Spain  by  tons.  It  was  the  metal, 
not  the  workmen's  tools  and  processes,  that  was  hunted  for ;  they  were  despised  —  not 
deemed  worth  a  casual  thought — and  lience  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  curious  and 
practical  knowledge,  more  valualjle  than  the  material  it  was  impressed  on.  Metallic 
goblets  and  vases  of  tolerably  large  sizes,  of  ante-Columbian  epoch,  are,  it  is  presumed, 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  A  collection  of  them  would  essentially  aid  us  in  arriving  at 
proper  conclusions  respecting  the  modes   of  their  fabrication,  as  well  as  of  the  art 
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cviimod  in  their  fonns,  proportions,  and  ornivmcntH.  Sninll  (ifjuroH,  from  two  to  oifrlit 
inehi's,  of  aninuvls,  iiloln,  anil  otiior  tilings,  Ixitli  solid  iuul  liollow,  wliirli  I  iiiivi'  iiiul 
oiii)ortnnitieH  to  examine,  were  certainly  void  of  the  miirkM  of  perfection  mentioned  l»y 
tloniiird,  and  others.  In  truth,  they  were  rude  in  figures,  and  rough  in  execution. 
Tile  soldering  is  the  best  point  iilM)iit  them,  almost  delying  detection. 

Oviedo,  in  a  work  on  mines  of  gold,  and  miuiner  of  working  them,  addressed  to 
Charles  V.  in  152'),  observes,  that  he  is  iK'tter  prepared  to  speait  than  others,  because 
"for  12  years  1  served  as  surveyor  of  the  melting  shojjs  pertayning  to  the  gold  niynes 
of  the  Finiw  Lnii(h;  called  New  Siiaine.  and  was  Governor  of  the  ni\  lies  (jf  the  King 
Don  Ferdinand,  alter  Avhose  departure  from  this  life  1  served  in  the  same  ollice  in  the 
name  of  your  Majestic." 

The  miners  then,  as  now,  paced  oH'a  plot  of  ground  with  which  no  others  interfered, 
and  worked  it  in  the  same  manner,  washing  the  earth  in  bowls  when  water  was  at 
hand,  and  when  not,  carrying  it  to  the  nearest  brook.  The  bottoms  of  rivers  were  also 
worked  when  dry,  and  in  them  diggers  were  often  very  successful.  Oviedo  tells  the 
Kmperor  that  gold  originates  in  mountains,  and  is  washed  down  by  rains,  and  becomes 
purer  the  farther  it  is  found  I'rom  its  native  place.  Lumps,  as  at  present,  were  often 
found ;  some  on  the  surface,  and  others  under  it.  The  largest  that  has  been  fmnid  to 
this  day,  he  sa^s,  "weighed  three  thou.sand  two  hundred  ciisk/ldus  of  gold,  eipial  to 
4138  ducats  of  gold"  (something  between  30  and  10  pounds  weight).  This  lump  was 
lost  at  sea.  "And  I  saw  in  the  year  1515,  in  the  hands  of  Michael  Passeinontc, 
Treasurer  to  your  mnjestie,  two  pieces,  one  of  which  weighed  seven  iiouiids,  and  the 
other  five."  Les.ser  lumps  were  of  fietpient  occurrence.  He  mentions  digging  at  one 
place  some  two  or  three  poles,  in  what  was  deemed  virgin  ground,  and  below  the  level 
at  which  gold  was  found,  the  miners  came  to  a  quantity'  of  charcoal ;  from  which  he 
concludes  that  the  spot  where  it  was,  had  once  Ix'cn  on  the  surlace  of  the  earth,  and 
that  rains,  during  long  periods  of  time,  had  washed  down  from  the  mountains  the 
overlaying  soil  and  gold. 

Hints  dropped  by  him  respecting  native  jewellers,  arc  worth  noting.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  gold  worked  by  them,  he  says,  was  alloyed  with  copper,  of  which  they 
made  bracelets  and  chains,  and  mounted  their  jewels,  which  the  women  wore  and 
esteemed,  more  than  all  other  riches.  lie  tells  the  Emperor  that  the  Indians  gild  very 
excellently,  vessels  of  copper  and  of  base  gold  which  they  manufacture;  giving  them 
so  fair  and  nourishing  a  color  that  the  whole  appears  equal  to  gold  of  22  carats,  and 
even  liner.  The  color  they  impart  by  means  of  herbs,  and  as  perfectly  as  any  given 
by  goldsmiths  of  Spain  and  Italy,  to  whom  the  secret  would  bo  one  of  great  worth. 

Admitting  these  and  contcmiwraneous  accounts  of  native  skill  to  be  too  highly 
colored,  there  remains,  after  a  liberal  deduction  for  exaggeration,  much  that  is  hard  to 
be  accounted  for.  It  is,  however,  a  well-known  fact,  that  workmen  in  gold  and  silver 
were  jealous  of  their  tools  and  processes.     They  steadfastly  ivfused  to  explain  how 
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cortniii  works  wore  prmliippd.  The  fiimoim  l*iiimma-<'Imiiis  nro  nn  oxninpli' ;  niid 
wlu'lluT  tlio  iirt  of  making  thorn  Ih  ji't  known  to  whito  uitistM,  I  (luoHtion.  A  Irvv 
vi'iii'M  iii,'o,  a  IVii'iul  of  mine  rn;;ngt'(l  an  Indian  to  nmko  one,  Init  lio  would  piTniit  no 
[M.'if<on  to  witno.>»»  its  liibrioation.  IIo  rei'i'ived  tlio  n>(|iii,xit(!  amount  of  nii'tal,  and 
returnod  it  in  a  few  days  in  an  cxtiui.sitoly  wmnght  lloxildo  chain,  that  liad  uoithor 
link  nor  joint  in  it. 

That  other  articles  arc  ><till  made  after  ancient  forms  and  processes,  would  apjM'ar 
from  Carpenter,  an  extract  from  whose  wanderings  must  close  this  pai)er. 

"  At  Iztlan  I  saw  some  Indians  that  were  very  diflcrent  from  the  n-gular  Mexican 
Indians.  They  lived  alwut  twenty  leagues  distant.  The  account  I  heard  of  them  is 
so  singular,  that  I  consider  it  worth  relating.  It  is  derived  from  a  priest  of  this  place, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  sonic  credit.  They  are  a  large  and  powerful  triln' ;  and  IVoni 
the  best  information  that  can  lie  obtained,  they  occupy  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  valleys  in  Mexico,  which  is  completely  walled  in  by  high  and  almost  impas- 
sable mountains,  fjiving  in  this  retired  spot,  they  ha<l  never  Im-cu  con(|uered  by  the 
Spaniards.  They  have  maintained  their  primitive  language  and  fonns  of  worship,  and 
in  nothing  have  they  become  assimilated  to  tiie  Spauianls.  No  stranger  is  allowed  to 
reside  among  them.  Some  Catholic  missionaries  had  attem})ted  to  do  so,  to  convert 
them  to  the  Catholic  faith,  but  were  expelled,  though  without  violence. 

'•These  Indians  are  said  to  be  in  pos.session  of  some  very  valuable  mines  of  gold  and 
silver.  They  make  annual  excursions  into  the  neighl)oring  country,  to  sell  their  wares. 
Few  of  them  can  speak  any  other  language  than  their  own.  The  party  that  I  saw 
onnsisted  of  six  tall,  straight,  athletic  men,  accompanied  by  an  interpreter.  Their 
articles  for  sale  consisted  of  Idankcts,  and  silver-ware.  Their  blankets  were  the  most 
lieautil'id  of  any  that  I  ever  saw,  being  made  of  the  (inest  wad,  and  dyed  of  various 
and  brilliant  colors.  Their  silver-ware  consisted  of  jnffhern,  ciijm,  and  vaseti,  well- 
shaped,  Ijcautifully  engraved  with  hieroglyphics,  and  profu.sely  ornamented  with  gold 
and  silver.  From  (ftc  alijlc  of  tlw  imrkmnnnliip,  I  was  sure  it  cmthl  unt  hare  hccn  err. 
cutcd  hi/  a  Mcciciui  arl'mt,  but  that  they  themselves  must  have  Ijccn  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  their  manners  and  dre.s.s.  they  oppeared  every 
way  superior  to  the  Mexicans,  and  their  mechanical  skill  was  certainly  of  a  high  order. 
I  felt  a  great  desire  to  visit  this  singtdar  tril)e,  who  had  successively  resisted  all 
attempts  to  conquer  or  convert  them;  and  for  this  purpose  I  pres.sed  the  interpreter  to 
obtain  this  privilege  for  me  of  the  man  who  appeared  to  be  the  leader.  A  shake  of 
the  head  invariably  showed  the  result  of  my  applications." ' 

The  testimony  of  this  recent  writer,  who  appears  to  have  had  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  previous  history  of  the  country  or  of  the  natives,  is  valuable^  A  common  soldier 

'  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Mexico,  in  the  cour.«e  of  journeys  of  upwards  of  2500  miles,  performed  on  foot, 
riiviiig  an  account  of  tlic  niaiim  rs  and  customs  of  tjje  people,  and  the  agricultural  and  miuural  rcsourcos  of  that 
country     By  William  W.  Carja  liter.  late  of  the  U.  S.  Army,     New  York,  1851. 
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in  tho  Amorioan  nrmy  of  iiiviif<i<iii  —  cnptiircil  nnd  wiit  into  the  iiitorior  —  In- wim- 
(li'ivtl  ii  r  ni;.'li  HrctioiiH  of  tln-  Country  Hi'lilmii  visited  liy  foivi^'ii  tnivcIK'iM.  Ik-  liiul 
no('»'HS  l«>  (loiii(''<tic  circk'M;  wliili'  liirt  i-xtri'iiio  [jovi'ity  iiiul  ii[)[)ttri'nt  iiixigiiificaiKH' 
alliiyt'il  NiiHpii'ioii.  IUh  ]>ath  lod  liiin  nmoiiK  till  tlio  liiiiiihiL' clnNMi'H  of  mx>ii>ty,  >vIiom< 
liiirsiiitM  ami  iliHpjMitions  he  carefully  obBcrvcd;  juMtly  lu'liuving  tlioni  wortliy  of  obsor- 

VUtlull 


0.       AllllUKi  I  N  AL    A  JITS    AM)    AllTISANS. 

Wf  know  iiotliiiijr  of  tlu'  rii>t  InlmltitiinfH  of  tliis  licniifplit'i'c.  Tlii'ir  origin,  cpocli, 
and  dcods,  nro  alike  Hiirondi'd  in  Hit<  iici'  and  gloom  —  in  darkness  ho  (lense  tliiit  not  ii 
ray  of  liglit  IniH  yet  Iwen  found  to  |R'netrate  it.  Even  «)f  tlieir  HucceMsors  or  deseend- 
ants  BO  late  aa  tlireo  centuries  liacik,  wc  have  learned  hut  little,  and  Htill  len.s  of  their 
arts;  much  Ichh  than  ought  to  1h>  kiumti,  conHidering  the  opportunities  for  collecting 
information  that  have  occurred.  Hut  a  better  feeling  is  becoming  manifest.  Numerous 
and  systematic  eflbrts  are  In'ing  made  to  recover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  a 
people  we  have  superseded,  and  who  are,  apparently,  on  the  cvc  of  disappearing  for  ever. 

The  importance  of  the  task  is  appreciated,  and  it  will  be  deemed  by  future  historians 
of  this  iuilf  of  the  planet  one  of  the  glories  of  the  general  government,  that  it  was 
prosecuted  under  its  auspices. 

To  gather  together  the  scattered  fragments  of  Indian  art,  would  neither  be  useless 
nor  profitless.  Could  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  old  race  of 
artisans  and  engineers  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru  achieved  their  l)est  works, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  not  a  few  of  their  devices  would  be  found  ni'W,  and,  conse- 
quently, more  or  less  valuable  to  us.  Whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  of  the  barbaric 
splendor  of  Montezuma's  and  the  lnca.s'  establishments,  there  was  genuine  ingenuity  in 
the  native  mechanics  of  those  days.  Indeed,  semi-civilized  manners  and  tastes  have 
little  to  do  with  erticient  devices  and  processes  for  working  metals  and  other  materials, 
whatever  they  may  have  to  do  with  the  forms  into  which  these  are  wrought,  or  the 
purpcwes  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  there  is  no  information  on  aboriginal  arts, 
however  trilling,  that  is  valueless: — did  it  only  rellect  light  on  the  workings  of  the 
Indian  mind  it  would  Iw  of  service,  throwing  practical  suggestions  out  of  the  question. 

The  Mexican  paintings,  so  called,  contain,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  native  history  of 
native  arts,  and  on  this  account  are  valuable.  Tliey  present  a  concise  view  of  the 
condition  at  the  conquest,  and  long  previous  to  it,  of  some  interesting  departments  of 
industry;  and  bald  and  defective  in  perspective  as  they  arc,  they  are  not  more  so  than 
kindred  eflbrts  of  the  pencil  of  old  Anglo-Saxon  artists. 

Tho.se  portions  relating  to  mechanical  professions  have  not  been  appreciated,  partly, 
it  may  be,  from  being  mi.xed  up  with  matters  foreign  to  them.  They  have  been  little 
noticed  by  historians,  and  when  noticed,  were  not  understood.     The  subjoined  illustra- 
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tions  have  been  collected  from  that  portion  of  the  paintings  which  was  bequeathed  to 
Purchius  hy  Ilaivluyt.  Tiie  document  was  designed  for  Charles  V.,  but  tiio  vessel 
conveying  it  was  captured  by  a  French  frigate,  and  eventually,  the  chaplain  to  the 
British  embassy  at  Paris  purchased  the  rare  work  for  a  trille.  When  about  to  intro- 
duce it  into  his  great  work  —  so  precious  waa  it  in  his  estimation  —  Purchas  breaks 
out  thus : — 

'•  Reader,  I  hero  present  thee  the  choicest  of  my  jewels.  My  travelling  fancy  hath 
invited  many  readers  to  many  labors  in  strange  births  already.  Quae  regio  in  terris 
nostri  non  plena  laboris?  Japonian  and  China  rarities,  so  remote  from  our  world,  arc 
neero  to  our  worke,  and  their  characters  communicated  here  to  the  leader;  not  their 
arts  alone.  Tliou  hast  here  also  Indostan,  Arabike,  I'ersian,  Turkish,  and  other 
Letters,  and  not  onely  the  transcript  froni  their  languages.  As  for  translations  and 
collections,  thou  hast  here  also  out  of  the  Hebrew,  ancient  and  modern  Greeke,  Al)a.s- 
sine,  Tartarian,  Russian,  Polonian,  Egyptian,  and  innumerable  other  nations  —  Chris- 
tians, Jewish,  Mahumetan,  Ethnike,  Ciuill,  Rarbarian,  Sauage,  innumerable  wayes 
diversified.  Yet  all  these  in  htkiv  or  clianu/irs.  In  Jiliroi/Zi/ji/itca/l  mi/sllcall  jiictiurs 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  liave,  by  way  of  emblems  obscurely  and  darkly 
delivered  their  obscure  mysteries,  uncertain,  waxenly,  pliant  conceits  to  the  world ; 
some  of  which  our  pilgrimage  hath  mentioned. 

"  But  a  Jlisturic,  yea,  a  Ihlllic/a;  Etliikc,  E<:cksiast'tlcc,  Occmwmilce  History,  Avith  just 
distinctions  of  tbnes,  places,  acts,  and  arts,  we  have  neither  scene  of  theirs,  )ior  of  any 
olJur  nations,  but  of  this  people,  which  our  light  and  slight  apprehensions  terme  not 
barbarous  alone,  but  wilde  and  savage.  SucJi  an  one  ik  here  present :  a  present  thought, 
fit  for  him  whom  the  senders  esteemed  the  greatest  of  Piinces,  and  yet  now  presented 
to  thy  hands  before  it  could  arrive  in  his  presence.  For  the  Sjianish  Governour,  having 
with  some  diillcultie,  (as  the  Spanish  Prellice  imports.)  obtained  the  Booko  of  the 
Indian,  with  Mexican  interpretations  of  the  Pictures  (but  ten  daies  Ijefore  the  depar- 
ture of  the  ships,)  committed  the  same  to  one  skilfuU  in  the  Mexican  language,  to  be 
interpreted ;  who,  in  a  very  plaine  stile,  and  verbatim,  performed  the  same,  using  also 
some  Morisco  words,  as  Altaqui  and  Mez(piitas  (for  priest  and  temples)  import.  This 
Historic,  thus  written,  sent  to  Charles  the  FiiHi,  Emperour,  was,  together  with  the 
shippe  that  carried  it,  taken  by  a  French  man-of-war,  from  whom,  Andrew  Theuet,  the 
French  king's  Geographer,  obtained  the  same ;  after  whose  death,  master  Ilakluyt, 
(then  Chaplaino  to  the  English  Embassadour  in  France,)  bought  the  same  for  twenty 
French  crowns,  and  procured  master  Michael  Locke,  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  name,  to 
translate  it.  It  seems  that  none  were  Avilling  to  I)o  at  the  cost  of  cutting  the  Pictures, 
and  so  it  I'cmained  amongst  his  papers  till  his  deatii,  whereby,  (according  to  his  last 
will  in  that  kinde,)  I  became  possessour  thereof,  and  have  olitained  with  much  earnest- 
nesse  the  cutting  thereof  for  tlie  Presse.  The  rather  was  I  eagerly  vehement  herein, 
Of  l>cing  a  thing  desired  by  that  most  industrious  Antiquary,  judicious  Schollcr,  Reli- 
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gions  Gentleman,  our  Ecclesiastike,  Secular,  the  churches  champion,  Sir  Henry  Spehnan, 
Kni-ht." 

Altiiough  the  Aztecs  liad  not  attained  to  alphal)ctical  characters,  they  had  made 
more  progress  towards  them  than  any  other  isolated  people  that  we  read  of.  They 
had  realized  hieroglyphic  writings,  in  common  witli  remote  orientals,  when  about 
equally  advanced  on  the  path  of  civilization ;  nor  is  there  reason  to  presume,  that,  had 
they  been  permitted  to  pursue  their  destiny,  undisturbeil  from  without,  they  would  not 
have  discovered  the  art  of  representing  sounds  by  signs,  as  well  as  things ;  of  recording 
ideas  by  phonetic  symlwls.  AVhy  not  they,  as  well  as  the  early  dwellers  on  the  Nile 
and  the  Indus,  whose  organization  was  certainly  no  more  favorable  to  mental  develop- 
ment? Why  should  not  num  begin  and  run  his  destined  career  —  unfold  his  higher, 
as  well  as  his  lower  instincts  —  on  this  half  of  the  earth,  as  on  the  other?  Current 
endeavors  to  trace  every  marked  acquirement  of  the  red  race  to  Eastern  sources  is 
unphilosophical,  if  not  puerile — as  well  may  the  habits  and  devices  of  American  birds, 
insects,  quadrumanals,  and  quadrupeds,  be  ascribed  to  the  teaehinir-;  of  those  of  the 
old  world,  although  many  of  them  had,  and  still  have,  no  representatives  there. 

We  should  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of 
one  of  our  neighljoring  worlds  —  Mars,  for  example,  so  much  like  our  own  in  density, 
dimensions,  sea  and  land,  length  of  days  and  nights,  heats  of  summer,  snows  of  winter, 
and  other  physical  features  and  conditions  —  did  we  know  that  the  occupants  of  one 
half  of  it  ai'e  utterly  unconscious  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  other ;  and  a  poorer  one 
still,  if  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  that  other.  Yet  so  it  was  with  us  and  our 
earth  Ijctween  three  and  four  centuries  ago.  Like  an  ancient  community  of  ants,  which 
never  encircled  the  mound  on  which  for  ages  they  had  lived  and  died,  the  people  of 
the  Eastern  hemisphere,  through  unknown  periods  of  time,  knew  nothing  of  a  Western 
one — and  con.sequently  could  have  no  idea  of  the  forms  of  life  moving  over  it.  They 
susjicctcd  the  existence  of  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

When,  therefore,  this  new  world  suddenly  burst  on  the  sight  of  the  old  one — a  world 
inhabited  by  strange  birds,  animals,  fishes,  and  plants  —  presenting  a  new  fauna  and 
llora  —  occupied,  too,  by  a  race  of  men  difl'ering  from  any  previously  known  —  a  race 
neither  white,  nor  black,  nor  yellow,  nor  olive,  nor  of  any  other  tint  in  which  man 
was  then  known  to  have  been  dyed  by  the  hands  of  nature — a  more  desirable  gift  than 
such  a  means  of  accpiiring  a  knowledge  of  this  astounding  addition  to  the  planet  and 
to  the  species,  could  not  have  been  longed  for  by  the  learned,  nor  hoped  for :  a  record 
more  remarkabh^  never  startled  savaii-s ;  and  written  too  in  a  language  that,  in  many 
parts,  needed  no  translation. 

Aztec  characters  for  numbers  were  characteristic ;  but  their  division  of  laljor,  their 
numerous  trades  or  professions,  were  striking  proofs  of  the  progress  the}'  had  made. 
As  witii  all  people,  their  liest  annuls  were  their  industrial  arts,  a  glance  at  which  really 
convevs  a  more  definite  idea  ol"  their  true  condition,  than  half  the  volumes  that  have 
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been  written  about  them.  But  the  native  paintings  that  throw  light  on  their  domestic 
habits  and  habitations,  arc  the  most  interesting;  for  they  show  tliat  an  air  of  eonifort, 
of  home,  pervaded  their  dwellings  :  matted  floors,  crockery  and  basket  ware,  habitual 
application  of  the  broom,  hearths,  cooking  utensils,  spinning,  weaving,  children's  cradles 
in  various  forms,  carved  scats,  artificial  flowers,  &c.,  arc  very  expressive.  The  ordinary 
dress  of  women  and  girls  witliin  doors,  moreover,  indicates  a  marked  advance  in  civili- 
zation. Then  how  much  is  there  to  commend  in  their  enforcement  of  household 
industry ;  though,  to  our  ideas,  it  was  inculcated  on  girls  at  too  early  an  age.  It  is,  in 
fact,  only  when  we  turn  to  the  chief  employment  of  the  other  sex  —  to  war  scenes, 
and  the  more  revolting  deeds  of  blood  in  the  temples,  that  our  sympathies  are  arrested, 
and  admiration  gives  place  to  abhorrence. 


Basket  Hydraulic  I'rcsa  uf  the  Ycpiti. 
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TITLE  XL- SUBJECTIVE  DITISTON,  TllESENT  CONDITION  AND 

EUTURE  rUOSl'ECTS. 


GENEBAL  ANALYSIS   OF  TITLE  XI. 

TITLE  XI.,  LET.  A.,  VOL.  U.     [1st  Paper.] 

1.  Importance  of  the  Pastoral  State.     II.  U.  S. 

2.  Means   of  Amelioration,  by  .strengtliening   the  Authority  of  tho  Chiefs.     By  J. 

Johnston,  Es([. 

3.  Moral  Questions  relative  to  Practical  Plans  of  Education  and  Civilization.     Rev.  D. 
'  Lowry. 

4.  Present  Condition,  &c.,  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York.     By  W.  F.  Angel,  Esi{., 

U.  S.  I.  A. 


TITLE  XI.,  LET.  B.,  VOL.  III.     [2d  Paper.] 

Memoir  on  tho  Influence  of  Education,  Christianity,  .ind  the  Arts,  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Indian  Race.     By  Kev.  D.  Lowry. 

TITLE  XL,  LET.  C,  VOL.  IV.     [-^d  Paper.] 

1,  Plan  of  Colonization ;  and  Present  Social,  Political,  and  Educational  Condition  nf  tho 

Tribes.     II.  H.  S. 

2.  Discouragements  to  Education  arising  from  the  Hunter  Habits.     II.  11.  S. 

C.  Necessity  of  a  Government  of  some  Fixed  Form,  to  their  Prosperity.     II.  II.  S. 
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1.  PLAN  OF  COLONIZATION,  AND  PRKSKNT  SOCIAL, 
POLITICAL,  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF 
THE   TRIBES. 

Till-:  system  of  colonizing  tlic  Al)origino.s  west  of  tlio  3Iississii>|)i.  was  adopted  l)y  the 
United  States  in  ISoO.  It  was  forced  on  tlio  ])Mblic  mind  by  the  resnlt  of  long  popnlar 
trials,  hy  societies  and  indis  iduiils.  dating  hack  as  far  as  KilO;  and  of  discussions  by 
statists  and  humanitarians,  of  the  best  mode  of  promoting  tlit'ir  civiii/ation,  and  an 
anxious  solicitude  I'or  their  permanent  weli'arc.  Prior  to  tluit  period,  the  government 
had  found  its  best  intentions  frustrated  by  the  adverse  inliuences  of  society  on  the 
frontiers,  on  a  people  who  easily  yielded  to  teuii)tations  of  \arious  kinds,  and  who  had 
neither  the  forecast  to  anticipate,  nor  the  power  to  control,  the  events  that  were 
hastening  them  onward  to  their  rnin.  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  contemplated  their  con- 
dition with  an  enlarged  forecast,  was  the  (irst  President  to  ])ring  the  subj'ect,  as  one  (jf 
the  duties  constitutionally  before  him,  to  the  notice  of  Congress.  Tliis  he  did  in  his 
Aiuinal  .M(>ssage,  at  the  meeting  of  Congress,  in  ISlil,  and  again  on  the  27th  January, 
lS2o;  when  he  submitted  detailed  estimates  from  the  War  Department,  lijr  carrying 
the  plan  into  cflect.'  IJy  these  estiniiites.  it  is  shown  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  Indians,  were  then  living  within  the  chartered 
boundaries  of  the  incorporated  v^tates;  that  these  Indians  were  continually  sinking  in 
numbers,  and  deteriorating  in  moral  lial)its;  and  that  in  the  actual  state  of  their  civil 
disid)ilities  inider  State  laws,  their  aversion  to  1al)or  and  education,  and  tiieir  disposition 
to  part  with  their  annnilies  for  objects  of  temporary  gratilication,  they  could  not  sustain 
them.selves  long  from  a  fate  that  philanthropy  and  humanity  nmst  shudder  to  behold. 
These  tribes  and  remnants  of  tribes  particularly  referred  to,  lived  entinly  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  except  eighteen  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  seventeen,  who  Avere  in  .Alis- 
sonri  and  Arkansas.  By  the  same  estimates,  they  were  stated  to  own  sevi'iity-seven 
millions,  four  hinidred  and  two  thous.nid,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  acres  of  land. 
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or  llu'si'  laiuls.  uiiu*  millions,  i>'o  Iiundivd  ami  tliirty-sovon  tliousaml,  uiiio  liiimlivil 
Mini  Iwi'iity  at'ivs,  woiv  in  Georgia,'  wliioli  claimed  nn  ahsolute  and  ininiodiati- jiirisdic- 
liiiii  oviT  the  tracts.  ("onjiToss,  liy  an  Act  of  the  'JStli  iMa}-,  ]S:J(».  authorized  the 
e\c!ian,Ln'  of  the  Indian  lands  fj;enera]ly,  for  others  that  should  he  acceptalile  to  thei 
west  of  the  Mississippi;  it  assumed  to  place  them,  at  the  [luhlic  charj;e,  iu  the  ne\> 
positions;  and  to  protect  them,  J)y  treat}-  power,  from  all  disturbance  from  the  inditie- 
nous  trihes.  They  were  securi'd  their  own  laws  and  trihal  sovereij;nty  in  tlH>  new  loca- 
tions, and  i)l;i(H'd  in  positions  the  most  favorahle  for  developin,;.^  tlieir  own  resources, 
ciinracter,  and  complete  independence.      (For  these  tallies,  see  \'ol.  III.,  p.  oS:!.) 

Here  was  a  hasis  for  new  action.  This  plan  is  one  of  hi.Lih  advantage  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Indians:  and  it  has,  so  far  as  riiiidly  carried  out.  AvorUed  well.  It  has 
now  been  in  operation  one-fourth  of  a  century.-  I'nder  it,  the  Creeks,  Choi'taws. 
Chickasaws,  Clierokees,  Shawnees,  Delawares,  and  other  trihes,  laruo  and  small,  have 
lieen  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  under  ollicers  appoiuteil  hv  tlie  iroveinment, 
with  all  their  inilustrial  and  educatiomd  means.  They  have  Iieen  supplied  with  pro- 
\  i>iiiiis  lor  a  year  after  their  in-rival  at  their  new  homes  west,  and  protected  hy  a  cordon 
of  military  posts,  which  has  ensuivd  their  safety  from  [iredatory  trihes.  Tlie\-  have 
Iratislii'n'd  their  iiorses.  cattle,  and  stock  ol"  every  kind,  and  lieeu  settled  on  lauds  of  a 
fertile  character,  watereil  hy  tlie  ureat  streams  llowiu;;-  from  the  I!ock\-  .Mountains,  and 
haviuii'  the  known  healthful  climate  of  those  intermediate  altitudes.  The  l!ed  IJiver 
firms  thi'ir  southern,  and  tiie  Missouri  their  northern  lioundary.  On  the  east  are  the 
incorporated  iuid  settled  districts  of  the  Stales  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Iowa;  and 
toward  tiie  west,  stretches  the  iireat  hull'alo  ]ilains  lyiui;-  parallel  to  the  liiot  of  tlie 
liocky  Mountains,  which  furnish  a  fine  outli't  for  the  hunter-hahii  of  such  of  the 
_\()un,;ier  ])o]iulalion  as  cK'sire  periodically  to  enuaw  in  these  sjmrts.  This  tract,  coni- 
prisinii'  the  'udian  colonies,  extends  Ironi  ■')"'i°  to  I'l"  north  latitude,  in  louj;itndes 
lietwei'U  '.11°  and  lOir^,  as  denote(l  on  the  aecompauyiuii-  ma[i.  Plate  '2\. 

This  territory  iMuhraces  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  .■^ipiare  miles,  lielnjr  cMpial,  in 
area,  to  aliout  two  of  the  averapfe  Western  Staus.  To  this  tract,  emliraciu!;-  all  the 
emiiii'ated  tiihes  and  hands,  as  far  north  as  Miiniesota.  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  souls  have  been  sent.  Of  tliis  number,  not  o\('r  seventy  thousand  souls 
are  within  the  Neosho  Colony,  or  near  to  its  northern  limits.  And  of  these,  the 
Clioetaws  and  Chickasaws,  Creeks  and  Clu'rokees.  with  the  Siiawnees  ami  a  few  of  the 
more  industrial  and  ;irain-,;;'rowin,L:  tribes,  of  limited  nundier.  iiirm  the  ho[)eful  nucleus. 
These  ad\ance(l  trilies.  who  do  not  probably  exceed  lil'ty  thousand  souls,  ha\e  opened 
farms  and  plautatiuu-.  on  whieii  tluy  raise  corn,  liraius.  and  some  cotton,  toiiether  with 
tile  eonimon  tuliers  and  roots.      Tliev  have  ei'ccted  izood  edifici's.  and  urain  aud  lumber 
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mills.  TIio  natural  mcailows  ami  mngos  surrounding  these  phtiitatioiis  are  (avorahlc 
til  the  raisinii'  ol'  lariic  storks  of  cows  and  neat  cattle,  horsi's.  and  hoiis.  A  very  great 
jiroiiortioii  of  the  entire  ooinitry  is  e(|iial.  in  fertility,  to  any  part  of  tin.'  AVest.  It 
alMiiiiids  with  nnining  streams,  anil  its  valleys  yield  aliiindanee  of  tiiiiher  for  huilding 
and  I'liel.  Their  industry  has  heen  stiiiuilated  as  the  adjaeeiit  ret;ioiis  are  settled,  liy 
liiidiiig  relialile  markets  for  their  grain  and  stoek  at  the  I'orts  and  towns  on  the  Arkan- 
sas, lied  ri\er,  and  Washita  on  one  side,  and  the  .Missouri  and  .Missi<si|)|ii  ri\ers  on  the 
other.  lietainiiig  their  annuities  and  other  funds  derived  from  the  I'nited  States' 
(lo\-eriniu'nt.  they  have  hroiigiit  with  them  teaehers  and  seliools.  and  lia\e  aitually  in 
ojieratioii  instltutiiiiis  for  orplians,  and  other  heiievoleiit  iiiirposes.  L'lider  the  changes 
of  climate  peculiar  to  their  removal  from  tiie  Su'it'.icn;  Slates,  tlu'se  tribes  experienced 
considerahlo  loss  from  disease  and  death  ;  hut  they  have  surinouiited  this  calamity,  and, 
Ji)r  a  series  of  years,  their  population  has  incri'ased.  This  increase,  judging  from  our 
most  authentic  accounts,  denotes  a  ratio  unknown  to  tiie  mere  hunter  state.  N'ii'Wfd 
in  general,  \vhile  there  are  still  causes  ul'  discourageuu'iit.  they  hid  fair  to  realize  tlu' 
best  hopes  respecting  their  permaiu'iit  future  prosperity  and  welfare. 

In  a  line  stretching  direetly  north  of  the  Cjierokee  Imniidary.  hut  somewhat  intcrco- 
lateil  in  position,  extends  the  location  of  tiie  (^lappas.  Seiiecas  and  Siiawnees.  Osages. 
Weas,  I'iankeshaws,  .Miamies.  I'rorias  and  Kaskaskias.  Ottowas  of  tiie  .Miami  of  the 
lakes.  Chippewas  of  Detroit,  (called  Swan  (J reek.  IMack  rivers;)  the  Siiawnees  of  Wapa- 
lianetta,  Deiawares.  K'icktipoos.  Sacs  and  Foxes,  ol'  two  disliiut  hands.  Wyandots, 
Kan/as,  I'ottawatlomies.  .Missmu'ias,  Otoes,  OmaJiaws,  lowas.  and  a  few  others,  who, 
with  the  e\ce[itions  aho\e  indicated,  still  adhere,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  hunter 
Iiahits,  manners,  and  customs.  They  lia\'e  nexer  truly  awakened  from  the  pleasing 
dream  of  the  delights  and  glories  of  war  and  the  chase  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
elforts  luaiU'  to  reclaim  them,  they  only  tolerate  what  they  cannot  avoid,  hut  really 
loath  agriculture,  decry  the  arts,  and  hate  instruction.  It  is  of  these  tribes,  some  of 
whom  have  been  a  ipiarter  of  a  century  in  their  new  Meld  of  instruction,  that  Mr. 
.Manypeiiny  says. 
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tli(>  Indians,  and  adopted  tlioso  of  tlic  white  man.  and  wlio,  amid  the  Iioatlienisin  that 
sm  rounds  tlioni.  have  proll'ssod  the  religion  of  tlio  I'rinro  of  Peace,  and  firmly  maintain 
their  jioMition,  and  nsc  all  tiieir  inlhienec  to  reclaim  and  refreneratc  their  race. 

In  the  various  schools  I  was  enahlcd  to  visit,  I  found  j,'ronps  of  intercstinf^  Indian 
children,  and,  from  examinations  maile  l)y  me,  as  well  as  from  the  ojiinions  of  their 
teachei's.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Imlian  youth  is  capaiile  of  e(|ual  mental  cultinv  with 
tiie  wiiite.  and  will  learn  as  rapidly.  Every  thins;  appeared  to  he  comfortalile  and  in 
order  aliout  those  missionary  schools,  and  the  children  receive  a  fair  Kn.dish  education 
in  them;  and  the  females,  in  addition,  are  taught  needlework,  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
domestic  work  of  the  mission-house;  and  the  males  are  tautrht  the  lahor  of  the  mission 
farm.  Tiio  children  unite  morninjr  and  evening'  with  their  spiritual  instructors  and 
teachers  in  siuirinu'  praises  to  the  .Most  Ilijih.  and  how  down  with  them  in  prayer  and 
su|i|»lication.  All  tliis  is  done  with  cheerfulness;  and  yet,  when  yon  jro  ahroad  and 
iiKpiire  for  tlii'  fruits  of  this  devoted  missionary  lahor.  lint  little  is  to  he  fomul.  Here 
and  there  will  he  seen  an  Indian  man  or  woman  who  has  hccome  a  convert  to  liii' 
Christian  fiith.  and  whose  works  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  or  her  prolession.  15ut  tiiis 
numlier  is  limited,  ami  many  of  thesi>  youths,  when  they  return  to  their  trihes.  U'eonie 
more  wild  and  worse  than  the  Indians  who  luu'c  not  enjoyed  such  achantaiics.' 

Not  less  than  l()ur-and-t\venty  of  the  small  trihes,  who  are  hest  known  in  the  history 
of  tlie  I'nited  .*^tates.  have  thus  heeii  concentrated  in  this  pi-imin'y  rel'uj;c  of  the  nice. 
There  are  none  of  these  wlio  have  not,  in  some  form,  evinced  an  ai)i)reciatiiii:'  sense  of 
civilization.  But  it  has  not  come  up  from  their  hearts  and  juduinents.  It  has  heen  jv 
transient  or  passive  feelini;'.  Not  to  oppose,  has  heen  considered  a  measure  of  ajjproha- 
lion.  The  major  part  of  these  trilK>s  meet  animally  in  the  respective  precincts  of  their 
ajicncies.  to  receive  their  annuities  and  eat  and  drink  up  their  \  alue  in  a  lew  days,  and 
then  return  to  their  himtin,L;-2ronnds  ])oorer  than  they  left  them. 

The  Ibllowinu' extracts  from  the  annual  communication  to  ('onjirt'ss,  of  lifitli  Novemhei-, 
IS.").;,  of  the  officer  ahove  ([noted,  denote,  in  a  strikinii;  manner,  the  present  untoward 
situation,  condition,  and  prospects  of  the  trihes  referred  to,  and  of  some  others  still  oast 
of  the  Mississippi. 

••  The  dictates  of  humanity  and  good  policy  alike  reipiire  the  early  and  efrectiv<'  inter- 
|)osition  of  the  government,  in  respect  to  the  Indians  of  Michigan.  These  Indians, 
some  seven  thousand  in  numher.  are  represented  to  he  di\ided  into  more  than  sixts' 
separate  connnunities,  and  are  to  he  found  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State.  .Alany 
of  them,  heiiig  without  any  settled  places  of  hahitation,  and  gradutdly  imhiliing  the 
worst  vices  of  civili/ation.  are  hecoining  vitiated  and  (h-graded.  a  i)est  and  a  nuisance 
to  the  neighhoi'hoods  where  they  resort.  In  this  nnsettled.  dispersed,  and  otherwise. 
nnfavorahlo  condition,  nothing  can  he  done  to  reclaim  and  improve  them.  Those  of 
their  more  fortmiate  hrethren,  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  fixed  locations, 
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])ivsont  a  much  iiioio  fiivoruhlo  nsi)ct't.  Most  ol'  iIumu  li:iv('M'()inf<irtiil)It'  lioiiios.  aiid. 
iiiuliT  tlie  iiilliiciice  vl'  tlir  ilovoti'd  I'll'orts  of  si'xciiil  ('liii.stiiiii  (li'iioiiiiiiiitioii.x,  arc 
{irmliially  improving,  and  uci|iiiring  llie  lial)its  "nd  tasti's  of  civilized  life.  JJy  a  pro- 
vision of  the  State  constitution,  they  are  entitle  o  citi/enship  on  becomin.ii  ((ualified 
therefoi'  by  inti'lli^ence  and  ;.'()od  character,  and  ahanilonini;  their  trihal  connexion ; 
and  nnniliers  have  manifested  a  proper  a|)pre(iation  of  this  hii^h  privilcLic,  ami  a  laiid- 
aijle  amhition  to  lit  tliemselvi's  for  it. 

l!y  treaty,  these  Inilians  liasc  a  rij::iit  to  a  home  west  of  the  Mississippi,  sliouhl  they 
desire  to  emi,;;rate ;  Ijiit  there  is  no  pros[)ect  of  their  ever  hein;.?  \villin<^  to  do  so,  and 
the  citizens  of  Michij:an,  it  is  miderstood,  entertain  no  desire  to  have  them  expelled 
from  the  country  and  home  of  their  Ibrefathers.  Suitable  locations,  it  is  understood, 
can  ]ni  Ibinid  lor  them  in  the  State,  wiiere  they  can  be  concentrated  luider  cireum- 
stances  favorable  to  their  comfort  and  improxi'nient,  witlunit  detiiment  to  Stale  or 
individual  interests  —  and  early  measiu'cs  liir  that  i)ui'i)ose  should  be  adopti'il. 

A  [)ortion  of  the  united  tribes  of  Stockbridiics  and  Muiisees,  of  Wisconsin,  nw  under 
treaty  oblij^ations  to  emij;rale  west  of  the  Mississippi  ri\ei';  but  their  remo\al  has 
necessarily  been  delayed,  from  want  of  adeepuite  means  to  defray  the  e.xpi'usi-  tiu'rcof, 
and  of  their  year's  suljsisti'uce.  A  further  ajjpropriation  will  therelbrc  be  re(piisite. 
TliesL'  Indians  are  few  in  number,  and  should  nut  bo  disimited.  As  soon  as  it  can  be 
done,  an  ellijrt  should  be  made  to  place  them,  and  those  of  their  brethren  now  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river,  all  condbrtably  together. 

In  I.S-IS,  the  Menomonies  ceded  their  entire  country  in  Wi.sconsin.  and  agreed  to 
remove  to  another  stipulated  to  be  given  them  in  Minnesota,  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
From  this  obligation  they  were  exemi)ted  by  tlie  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  ground  of  the  unsuitability  of  the  new  country  intended  for  them ;  and,  with 
the  ajjprobation  of  the  proper  authorities  of  Wisconsin,  they  were  a.ssigned  and  removed 
to  a  remote  portion  of  the  extensive  tract  which  they  had  ceded,  embracing  about 
.j-l •"),(')( M)  acres.  The  information  in  the  pos.se.ssion  of  the  Department  leads  to  the 
conclusion,  that  this  location  is.  in  all  respects,  suitable  for  them;  and  that  thi-y  can 
probably  remain  there  l()r  many  years,  without  interference  with  the  ail\  uicenient  or 
interests  of  the  white  poitulation.  If,  however,  this  arrangement  is  to  be  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  a  new  convention  with  them  will  be  necessary  for  their  relimpiishment 
of  the  country  given  to  them  In'  the  treaty  of  184S,  and  that  the  various  beneficial 
provisions  of  that  treaty  may  be  made  operative  and  a])plicablc  to  them  where  they 
are. 

The  Oneidas  of  Wi.-'consln  have  a  permanent  location  near  Green  Bay,  where  they 
will  i)rol)ably  remain  and  eventually  become  citizen.'!,  as  the  tribe  of  Hrothertowns  has 
done.  The  only  other  Indians  in  the  State  consist  of  a  few  Ijands  of  those  known  as 
the  (.'Iiijipewas  of  Lake  Superior,  still  living  on  lands  heretofore  coded  to  the  Uniied 
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States;  luil  wluMV  it  lias  liccii.  tints  liir.  (Ifciiicd  |in>|MT  to  iicniill  tliriii  to  nMiiiiiii.  lor 
n'lisoiis  inatcriallv  alU'ctiiiL;'  tlicir  iirocrvatioii  uii<l  wi'll'arc. 

Tlu'  laru:i'  and  poiailoiis  liilic  of  ('lii|i|i('\va.s.  tlu-  ^rcat  1hmI_\  of  whom  arc  in  Miinic- 
t<ota.  still  own  an  cstcnsiM'  tract  of  coinitrv  oast  of  the  Mississi|(|)i,  of  wliicli,  on 
a<'('iiiuit  of  its  viicat  mini  ral  wcallli,  it  will  liccomc  ncco^arv  to  olitain  possession  at  an 
carlv  ilav.  'J'licir  lauds  west  of  tlu'  Mississippi  arc  sullicicntlv  ample  liir  tlic  whole 
Irilic,  and  their  coucciilralioii  tin  re  woidil  he  an  arram^emi'ut  advantaucons  holh  to 
them  and  the  j^oscrnment. 

'I'lic  coiintrv  a'^sii;iic(l  to  the  WinnehaLiocs  hy  the  trcatv  of  iSld.  in  the  re,:;ion  of 
the  licad-watcis  of  the  .Mi>>is«ippi.  pro\fd  to  he  not  altii,i;ether  snitahlc.  So  fireat  han 
hceii  the  dissatisfaction,  that  it  has  hei'n  impos^ihle  to  keep  a  majority  of  them  upon 
it.  I'nder  these  circnmstaiK'cs.  and  hccans(^  of  their  pressing:  ami  constant  solicitations, 
and  of  promisi's  f;ivi'n  last  \car.  arran,u('menl>  were  maile.  the  past  snnnner,  to  assign 
them  another  and  muie  satisfaclia'y  hona-.  The  ni  \v  location  li.sed  npon.  which  is 
i'nrthcr  south  than  th<ii'  incMiit  country,  is  ohjected  to,  it  is  nmlerstood,  on  the  >;round 
of  its  hrin.i-in,!;'  them  too  near  the  white  settK'nicnts;  ami  its  close  ])roximity  to  thu 
Mississippi  river  is  heliesed  to  he  ]H'ejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Indians.  Tht' 
Department  has  not  yet  determined  whether  the^e  (phjeclions  are  snlliciently  well 
llinndeil  to  jiistity  the  rejection  ol"  this  arraniicna'nt. 

The  present  situatiiMi  of  that  |iortioM  of  the  Sionx  Indians,  parties  to  the  treaties  of 
July  li-").  an<l  Au,;i\ist  o.  1S")|.  is  peculiar  and  unfortunate;  and,  to  them,  nmst  ulti- 
mately prove  extrenu'ly  injurious,  liy  these  treaties,  they  relnotaiitly  jjarted  \vith  a 
very  larjic  extent  of  \alualile  country,  which  it  was  of  iIk-  j;reatest  importance  to  the 
government  to  ac(piire.  An  insi^nilicant  portion  <if  it.  near  its  western  houndary.  not 
deemed  necessary  or  desirahle  liir  a  white  population  tin-  many  ^I'ars.  if  at  all,  was 
njrroed  to  Ik'  reserved  and  assiiincd  to  them  llir  th'  ir  future  residence.  The  Senate 
amended  the  treaties,  strikiuu'  out  this  jirovision.  allo\,  i.i^r  ten  cents  per  acre  in  lien  of 
tlie  ro.servations.  inid  rei|uirim;  the  I'i'esident.  with  the  assent  of  the  Indians,  if  they 
njireed  to  the  amendments,  to  assign  them  such  tracts  of  country,  heyond  tlu'  limits  of 
that  ceded,  as  niiiiht  be  .•^atisliictory  lor  their  future  home.  To  the  amendments  was 
appended  a  pio\  iso,  "that  tlu'  President  may,  hy  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  vary  the 
conditions  aforesaiil.  if  deemed  ex|)edieiit."  The  Indians  were  induced  to  aiiree  to  the 
amendmeids.  •■  c(]nlidin,^;  in  the  justice,  liheralitv.  inid  lunnanity  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  thernited  States,  that  such  tiacts  of  country  will  he  set  apart  for 
their  future  oceupauc\  and  home,  as  will  lie  to  them  acceptahle  and  satisfactory." 
Thus,  not  only  was  the  assent  of  the  Indians  made  necessary  to  a  coinitry  heing 
assi.Lined  to  them  without  the  limits  of  that  cedeil,  hut.  ly  the  authority  given  to  the 
President  to  \ary  the  conditions  of  the  auiendmcuts  to  the  treaties,  he  was  empowered, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  to  place  them  upon  the  designated  reservations,  or 
upon  any  other  ]iortioii  of  the  ceded  territory,  -if  deemed  expedient." 
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To  avoid  nillisioiis  and  (liHicnltics  liiiwccn  tlio  Tmii.jiih  iuwl  '  •  wfiih*  poj  itinn. 
Mliicli  rii|)idly  coimiK'nocd  poiirinjr  into  the  ccdrd  cnnntrv.  it  '  no  ncci'io  limt 
tiio  lorniiT  should  viiciitf  iit  Icn.^t  a  liii^'c  iiortiou  of  it  willmiit  di  ,  ;  whilst  i  iKre  was 
ni'ithi'i'  the  time  nor  the  moans  to  make  the  rciiuisitc  cxploni  i-*.  ti»  Hud  .  Miitaljle 
location  for  them,  lu'vond  the  limits  of  the  cession. 

Under  these  pressinir  and  I'ndinrrasMinj.'  cironmstances.  the  late  PresiiU'ut  d(t<Tiriin<'d 
to  permit  them  to  remain  live  years  on  the  lll■^i;^nated  resci'Nations.  if  they  were  willini; 
to  accept  this  alternative.  They  assented,  and  many  of  them  have  already  heen 
removed.  However  uiiavoidahle  this  arran.ijcment,  it  is  a  iiio-t  nnliatiniate  one. 
The  Indians  are  fully  aware  of  its  temporary  character,  ami  of  tiie  uncertainly  as  to 
their  future  position,  and  will  c(aise(piently  he  disinclined  and  deterred  from  any  elli)rts 
to  make  themselves  condijrtahle  ami  improve  theii'  condition.  'I'he  inevitalile  result 
must  Im"  that,  at  the  end  of  the  time  limited,  they  will  he  iu  ii  far  woise  condition  than 
now;  and  the  elH)rts  and  ex[)cndituri's  of  years  to  infuse  into  them  a  spirit  of  improve- 
ment will  all  have  heen  in  vain. 

The  larue  investments  in  mills,  farms,  mechanic  shops,  and  other  improvements 
reipiired  hy  the  treaties  to  he  made  for  their  henelit,  will  he  entiidy  wasti'il  if  the 
Indians  are  to  remain  on  those  reservations  only  durim;-  the  pres(  rihcd  live  years.  .\t 
the  very  period  when  they  would  hei^in  to  reap  the  full  advanta.^e  of  tlu-se  heni'licial 
provisions,  tluy  would  have  to  remove.  Another  unfortunate  feature  of  this  arranj:e- 
ment,  if  temporary,  is,  that  the  Indians  will  have  eNjiended  the  considerahle  sums  set 
apart  in  the  treaties  for  the  expenses  of  their  removal  to  a  permanent  liome.  and  liir 
suhsistence  until  they  could  otherwise  provide  it;  leavin;;-  nothinir  li)r  thi'se  important 
and  necessary  purposes  in  the  e\ent  of  another  emijiration.  In  \w\v  of  these  acts  and 
considerations,  no  time  shoidd  1x3  lost  in  determining  upon  some  final  and  permanent 
arranjiement  in  regard  to  them. 

The  tribes  of  the  I'pper  Missouri  agency,  with  the  exception  of  the  Blaekfoot,  are 
represented  as  generally  (juiet  and  peaceahle.  Such  of  them  as  are  partii's  to  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Laramie,  have  maintained,  with  hut  one  single  exception,  friendly  rela- 
tions among  themselve.",  and  nmnitested  an  increasing  confidence  in,  and  kindness 
towards,  the  whites.  Some  of  the  Indians  in  this  agency  i-aise  corn,  heans,  pumpkins, 
&c..  to  a  liiii'U'd  extent,  hut  relv  principally  on  the  hunt  ll)r  their  support.  The  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  of  the  liltli  of  May,  IS-VJ.  to  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Tiaramie,  were  promptly  assented  to  hy  such  of  the  trihes  as  tlie  agent  had  conlerred 
with,  and  there  is  no  douht  hut  that  the  others  will  readily  tlo  so  when  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  them,  they  being  absent  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  their  coun- 
try on  their  usual  hunts. 

The  generid  condition  of  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  Council  Hlulf  agency 
is  not  encouraging.  The  Omahas  are  re[)resented  as  hn\iiig  raised  enough  corn  to  last 
them  through  the  winter;  and,  !>y  a  judicious  application  of  the  money  paid  them  hy 
l>x.  iv.— O'.t 
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I  lie  (loMTiuiiont  thin  wnnon,  it  in  tlioujilit  tliey  may,  to  n  groat  cxtodt,  Iw  mivcil  friim 
HiillL'iiiij,'. 

Till'  OttiK'M  iiiul  MiMMduriuK,  a  coiifi'deriite  triln?,  iiro  in  a  Mtiito  of  iiliji'it  poverty, 
IJc'iliifc'd  hy  II  coiiihiiintioii  of  oihihch,  mul,  |)vi'Iiiii»h,  hoiiio  iit'glwt  oil  the  imrt  of  tlio 
(Iiivi'iiiiiiciit,  tlii'y  are  iiukril  olijivtM  of  pity. 

Till'  I'awiu'i's  aiv  also  in  a  tU'^titiitc  t'oiulitioii.  Tlioir  niinilicr  now  dtu'S  not  fxcci'd 
oiu'-liiilf  of  wliat  it  iliil  four  yi'arn  a);o.  Tlioy  luniiorly  ivsidiil  on  tlir  north  sidi'  of  llio 
IMatti'  rivi-r,  and  on  tlit*  woHt  nide  of  tlic  Loup  fork*of  that  ntivain.  A  fow  yoar.s  aj^o 
tiny  wi-ro  roproHontod  to  ho  in  a  llourishiii}^  oondition;  hut  tho  Sioux  oanio  down  upon, 
anil  iimrdoivd  iiiaiiy  of  tlioiii,  hiiruod  tlioir  hoiisc.x,  stole  their  horses  and  other  stock, 
and  the  survivors  wore  coiiipellod  to  u  treat  to  the  south  side  of  tho  I'hitte.  and  have 
theiieel'orward  iioon  unwillinj;  to  rotiirn  to  their  former  homes.  The  Indians  of  this 
agonoy,  like  uU  othom,  indulj^o  in  the  iiso  of  intoxicatinjr  liipior  wlioii  they  can  ohtain 
it ;  and,  unfortunately,  tho  two  trik's  first  named  are,  from  tho  location  of  their  villagoH, 
never  iVi'o  from  the  temptation. 

The  lowas  have  many  advautaj^os,  hut  they  lia\e  not  prolitahiy  availed  thomsolvos 
of  them.  Indolence  nml  vico  prodominato.  This  trilH"  nmnhorod  at  their  last  pay- 
niont,  according  to  the  pay-roll,  Itair  hundred  and  ninety-seven;  hy  the  census  recently 
taken,  they  numlier  only  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Their  lucatiiai  has,  no  douht, 
a  very  unlavoral^le  inllueiice  on  them,  and,  although  they  promi.se  a  reformation  in 
thi'ir  lial)its,  a  change  of  residence  is  perhaps  iiidisiionsahle. 

The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri  reside  upon  tho  same  tract  of  land  with  the  lowas. 
Their  condition,  however,  i.s  ratiier  In'ttor;  hut  the  remarks  in  relation  to  the  lowas 
are,  to  a  considorahlo  oxtont.  ain)li('alile  to  the  Sacs  and  IA)\os. 

The  Kickap<K)s  are  more  advanced  than  any  other  triiie  in  the  (neat  Nemaha  ageiic}-. 
They  are  re[)rosented  as  making  some  progress  in  agriculture.  A  few  have  comfortahle 
housi's,  with  domestic  animals  aliout  them. 

Tho  Wyandots,  Shawneos,  and  Delaware.'*,  are  onihracod  in  tho  Kanzas  agency.  A 
numlx'r  in  each  i)f  those  trihos  are  educated,  intelligent  men,  having  good  dwellings, 
and  surrounded  with  the  usual  comforts  and  conveniences  of  civilized  life.  Various 
religious  denominations  have  missions  in  this  agency,  and  some  of  the  Indians  are 
proll'ssors  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  hut  many  of  them  arc  ha1)itual  drunkards.  The 
Wyandots  have  in  operation  a  .system  of  common  school.'^,  and  a,  code  of  laws  for  their 
own  government. 

The  Pottawatomie  Indians  are  not,  as  a  general  thing,  improving.  They  have  a 
large  money  annuity,  the  corrupting  eflbcts  of  which  are  clearly  visihle.  The  govern- 
ment has  provided  no  hal)itation  for  an  agent  in  their  country;  and  left  to  themselves 
without  the  necessary  oversight,  with  many  avenues  hy  which  whiskey  can  he,  and 
constantly  i.s,  introduced  among  them,  they  indulge  in  the  free  use  of  it.  Dissipation 
1)10%  ails,  and  many  of  the  principal  men  are,  it  is  believed,  destitute  of  integrity,  and 
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iiri'  iiKfd  Id  f<iil»Ht'rv('  tin-  i)iir|i(i>ics  ol"  tin-  uvariciDiiH,  di'.^ifjiiin^'.  ami  liciiitli'ss.  wlio  seek, 
ami  liiit  tiN)  (il'tt'ii  olituiii,  the  ('iiiitri)l  of  tlii'iii  ti>r  the  iiruiiKitimi  of  tlicir  nvvii  Hiiii.><t('r 
vicwH.  A  fi-w  of  the  IiuikIh  aiv  to  a.  coiiHiiU'rahli'  oxti'iit  cultivating  tlu>  noil ;  and  tliciu 
arc  HDino  ^(hkI  nion  in  tho  nation  who  aitpcar  to  liiivu  availed  tlu'inHidvoH  of  tlio  Ikmu'IIIh 
of  tlu^  ini,-<^ionar_v  t'll'ortM  anioni:  tlic  PottawatomifH. 

'1'Ik'  Kanzas  Indians,  with  the  I'ottawatomii'M,  constitute  one  ajrciK y.  Tlicre  in  no 
agt-ncy-IioUHo  in  tho  Kan/as  country,  and  from  the  remote  location  of  the  Imlians  they 
cannot  often  l»e  visited  hy  their  aj^ent.  These  people  are  not  inclined  to  till  the  soil. 
The  males  will  not  work.  The  females  make  some  patches  ol'  coi'n  with  the  hoe;  hut 
these  hxlians  rely  princi[)ally  on  their  ainuiitics,  the  chase,  and  theft,  for  support. 
They  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  stealing.';  and  their  location  is  such.  Iieinu;  on  the  Santa 
Fe  road,  that  they  aimoy  the  trains  which  pass  that  way.  (,'omphiints  ari'  loud  a<.,'ainst 
these  Indians,  not  oidy  from  the  white  people  wlio  pass  throuiih  their  country,  liut  from 
all  tho  neijihlK)rinf.'  trilies.  A  chan;,'e  of  their  location  and  residence  is  demaudi'd  hy 
every  consiileration  connected  with  their  advaiiceiueut,  and  is  due  to  the  vast  nundx-'r 
of  our  citizens  who  suller  from  their  depredations. 

The  trihes  emhraced  in  the  ."^ac  imd  Fox  nfiency  are  the  Sues  and  Foxes  of  the  Mis- 
sissip|ii.  the  small  haml  of  Chippewas  of  Swan  Creek  and  ISiack  river,  and  thi'  Ottawas 
of  lloche  de  IJdeuf  and  lUaucliard's  foi'k.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  ii  wild.  ro\iu;;  race, 
dependinj.'  almost  entirely  on  the  chase  lor  suhsistence.  They  have  heretofore  slrcaif-dy 
resisted  tin-  introduction  of  .scIkhiIs  or  missionaries  an\ong  them,  and  have  made  a 
Hteady  and  powerful  elllirt  to  maintain  all  the  manners,  customs,  and  traditions  of  their 
fathers.  Jvecently  a  (Mtrtion  of  them  have  expressed  a  desire  to  attempt  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  and  entertained  conversations  in  relation  to  the  em[)loyment  of  ti'achers  and 
ini.ssioiuiricH ;  they  have  also  promised  their  airmt  to  refrain  fnau  the  use  of  ardent 
Hjiirits,  in  which  they  luive,  to  their  great  injury,  freely  indulj^ed. 

The  Chippewas  ami  Ottowas  depend  for  suhsistence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  are  comparatively  in  an  ailvanced  stiite  of  ci\  ilization.  It  is  the  opinion  of  their 
agent  that  they  will  this  year  have  a  siui)lus  of  agricultural  productions.  The  Ottowas 
have  adopted  a  simple  code  of  laws  for  their  government. 

The  Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  Kaska.skias  and  Peorias,  and  the  Miamies,  constitute 
the  trilx's  of  tho  Osago  river  agency.  No  ofl'icial  report  has  heen  received  I'rom  tho 
ngent  in  charge  of  these  Indians.  In  the  month  of  S(.'i)teml)er,  while  on  his  way  to 
the  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  that  oflicer  met  with  an  accident,  which  caused  his  ah.sencc 
from  Ills  agency  at  tho  period  of  the  year  when  these  annual  reports  arc  made  up.  The 
Weas  and  Piankeshaws,  Kaskaskias,  and  Peorias,  are  known  to  he  doing  reasonaiily 
well.  They  depend  principally  on  agriculture  for  their  support.  The  Miamies  are  not 
doing  well.  Their  village  is  so  convenient  to  the  white  .settlements,  that  they  have  .at 
all  times  the  opportunity  to  gratify  their  appetite  for  ardent  sjjirits;  and  they  may  ho 
paid  to  inilulgo  habitually  and  very  freely  in  their  use. 
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'I'lio  ('lii|i]i('\vns.  Ottawas,  Wens  uiul  Piaiikcsliaws.  K'tskaskias  and  IVorian.  and  tlic 
Mianiii's,  all  complain  oftlio  di'pix'dations  of  tlii'  Sair  and  Fox  Indians,  and  express  the 
hope  that  they  may  lie  removed  far  away  from  them.  There  is  no  donbt  but  tiie 
complaints  of  these  small  tril)es  arC;  to  a  consideralilo  extent,  well  founded,  and  that 
the  location  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  their  vicinity  has  been  injurious  to  their  interests. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  located  wt'st  of  .Missouri  and  Iowa  is  not  as  prosperous, 
or  their  advance  in  civilization  as  rapid,  as  the  oilicial  reports  annually'  received  from 
that  part  of  the  country  would  authorize  us  to  expect.  In  several  tribes  are  to  be 
found  some  educated,  intelligent  men ;  and  many  are  able,  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  to  sul)sist  tliemstdves.  Among  these  classes  are  some  sincere  professors  of  reli- 
gion ;  l)ut  the  mass  of  the  Indians  are  indolent  and  intemperate,  and  nuuiy  of  them 
are  degraded  and  debased. 

The  transi)lanting  of  these  Indians,  and  the  dedication  of  their  present  country  to 
tlieir  use,  and  for  their  future  home,  was  an  emanation  of  the  purest  benevolence,  and 
tiie  tiictate  of  humanity.  \'ast  sums  of  J'.ioney  have  been  ex[)en(leil  by  the  government 
for  the  sustenance,  comfort,  and  civilization  of  these  unfortunate  i)eople,  and  the  mis- 
sionary has  occupied  that  field  of  labor  long  and  faithfully;  but  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  done  by  the  government  and  good  men,  the  experiment  has  measurably 
failetl.  Located  generally  on  large  tracts  of  land,  .separated  into  small  and  distinct 
bands,  roaming  at  will,  and  wandering  in  idleness,  the  ma.ss  of  these  tribes  are  in  a 
di'graded  state,  with  no  hope  of  a  considerable  degree  of  reformation  (even  with  such 
improvements  as  are  practicable  in  their  present  management),  without  a  change  of 
residence.  Their  opinions,  habits,  customs,  and  i)ursuits,  which  present  an  almost 
insurmountable  oljstacle  to  their  change  from  a  primitive  state,  iind  now  but  little 
resistance;  while  the  advice  of  the  agent,  and  the  elforts  of  the  teacher  and  divine, 
are  counteracted,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  inlluences  of  ,in  adverse  character;  and 
which,  it  is  presumed,  will  predominate  so  long  as  these  Indians  arc  permitted  to 
remain  where  they  now  reside. 

The  acquisition  of  Te.xas,  New  Mexico,  and  our  Pacific  possessions,  and  the  vast 
annual  emigration  which  passes  through  the  Indian  country,  and  over  the  Indian 
reservations,  on  its  journey  thither,  and  ■which  was  not  anticipated  at  the  time  the 
Indians  were  located  there,  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be  placed  out  of 
the  patlis  of  emigrants,  as  far  as  practicable.  The  interests  of  both  require  it.  In  the 
present  condition  of  the  Indian,  no  good  results  to  him  from  his  contact  with  the  emi- 
grant;  while  the  latter  is  always  embarrassed  on  his  journey,  and  frequently  injured, 
by  the  presence  of  the  former. 

E.vcept  the  Wyandots  and  Ottawas,  wlio  have  a  few  simple  laws,  all  the  Indian 
trills  north  of  the  Cherokee  line  arc  without  any  prescribed  form  of  government. 
Th(>  intercourse  act,  it  is  lu'lieved,  extends  no  protection  to  the  emigrants;  and  this 
adventurous  and  valuable  class  of  our  people  is,  therefore,  unprotected  while  in  the 
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Fiidian  oninitrv.  Tliis  stiitc  of  tliinjrs  oiiulit  not  to  exist.  The  intercourse  act,  if 
auicndcd,  iuid  its  provisions  extended  to  tlieui,  would  still  he  iuellicient,  if  not  a  dead 
letter,  by  reason  of  the  yreat  distance  of  the  United  States'  ollicers  in  the  States  from 
the  Indian  country.  In  my  judgment,  the  interests  of  the  Indians  require  that  a  civil 
government  be  immediately  organized  in  the  territory.  The  executive  of  the  territory 
discharging,  by  virtue  of  his  oflice,  the  duties  of  superintendent  of  Indian  Atliiirs,  and 
having  a  direct  oversight  of  the  Indian  service  there,  would  exercise  a  hapiw  inlluence, 
not  only  on  the  border  tribes,  but,  in  a  brief  space  of  time,  on  the  Indians  of  the 
plains. 

In  tiie  ainiual  report  of  the  .'jOth  November,  1S4S,  the  then  Commi.ssioner  of  Indian 
Afl'airs  suggested  the  policy  of  procuring  and  keeping  open  portions  of  the  lands  west 
of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  for  the  egress  and  expansion  of  our  own  population ;  and  the 
same  measure  has  been  urged  in  several  successive  ainnial  rejjorts.  The  necessity  of 
opening  an  ample  western  outlet  for  our  rapidly-increasing  population,  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  foreseen  by  this  Department.  The  negotiations  with  the  Indians  who 
will  have  to  be  disturbed,  and  the  arrangements  necessary  for  their  peacefid  and  com- 
fortable relocation,  requiring  time  and  deliberation,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  autho- 
rity and  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  were  not  given  more  in  advance 
of  the  exigency  which  has  occurred,  and  which  appears  to  re(inire  proceedings  of  a 
more  precipitate  character  than  should  have  been  permitted  to  become  necessary. 

Objections  may  be  urged  to  the  organi/.ati<m  of  a  civil  government  in  the  Indian 
country;  but  those  that  cannot  be  overcome  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  advantages 
which  will  How  to  the  Indians  from  such  a  measure,  with  treaties  to  conR)rm  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  suitable  laws  Ibr  their  protection. 

lu  addition  to  this,  the  preparation  t)f  a  large  district  of  that  country  for  settlement, 
by  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  would  open  u[),  in  a  most  desirable  locality,  homes  for 
the  enterprising  and  hardy  pioneers  who  are  ready  to  occupy  it,  and,  by  their  energies, 
speedily  found  a  State,  the  benefu'ial  iidluenees  of  which,  from  its  positicm,  would  bo 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested,  that  the  sum  of  money  appropriated  by  Congress  at  the 
last  session  is  not  deemed  adeipuite,  in  view  of  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  objects 
contemplated;  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  further  a[)propriation  be  made,  early  the 
next  session,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  trilms  indicated  by  the  law  of  the 
last  session,  and  an  extension  of  that  authority,  so  that  treaties,  if  deemed  necessary, 
either  to  supply  the  emigrated  tribes  with  new  homes,  or  otherwise,  may  be  made  with 
the  other  Indians  in  what  is  known  as  Nel)raska.  These  treaties  can,  it  is  believed, 
all  be  made  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  next,  and  submitted  to  the  Senate  iu 
ample  tinu'  fur  Congress  to  I'slablish  a  civil  government  at  its  next  session. 

As  stated  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  negotiations  with  tlii'  Canianehes,  Kioways, 
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and  otiicr  Indimis  on  tlic  Arkansas  rivor.  contoniplatoil  by  an  act  passed  on  tlio  [)iv- 
I'C'ding  session  ot'  tougress,  had  necessarily  to  be  postponed  till  the  present  season. 
At  a  suitable  period  last  spring,  they  were  condded  to  the  agent  in  that  quarter.  lie 
was  also  charged  with  the  dul>'  of  procuring,  from  such  of  the  Indiana  of  his  agency 
as  were  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Laramie,  their  a.ssent  to  the  amendment  made  to 
that  treaty  by  the  Senate  —  whereby  the  supplies  of  goods,  provisions,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  necessity,  originally  agreed  to  be  furnished  them  annually  for  a  period  of  fifty, 
were  limited  to  the  shorter  term  of  ten  years.  The  act  of  the  od  of  March  last,  making 
the  appropriation  for  the  second  of  these  instnlments,  provided  that  the  same  should 
not  be  paid  to  the  Indians  till  they  had  assented  to  the  Senate's  amendment;  and  the 
agent  was  instructed  accordingly.  The  report  of  this  ollicer,  herewith  tran.'^mittod, 
evidences  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  important  duties 
confided  to  him  in  this  connexion,  and  as  containing  highly  valuable  information 
touching  our  relations  with  the  prairie  and  mountain  tribes,  and  grave  suggestions 
relative  to  our  future  policy  in  reference  to  them,  commends  itself  to  the  attention  and 
consideratiim  of  all  who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  future  of  this  unfortunate  class 
of  our  Indian  population. 

Several  topics  of  interest  connected  with  the  semi-civilized  tribes  of  the  southern 
su])erintendemy,  are  deserving  of  special  notice.  During  the  past  summer,  several  of 
them,  l)ut  more  particularly  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks,  sent  delegates  to  attend  a 
general  council,  concerted  among  themselves,  to  be  held  with  the  Camanches.  and 
other  wild  tribes  of  the  praii'ies;  the  object  of  which  wa.s,  to  compromise  apprehended 
didiculties  likely  to  arise  out  of  depredations  and  other  outrages  committed  by  the 
latter,  and  to  come  to  some  agreement  for  the  establishment  of  peaceful  relations 
between  them  in  future.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  more  enlightened  tribes  to  seize 
this  ojjportunity  of  endeavoring  to  make  a  salutary  impression  upon  their  wilder 
brethren,  b\-  fully  representing  to  them  their  relations  to  the  United  States,  our  power 
to  chastise  and  punish  them  for  their  aggressions,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  their 
remaining  peaceable  and  friendly,  as  well  with  our  citizens  as  with  other  tribes.  High 
waters,  and  other  unfavorable  circumstances,  preventing  a  full  attendance  from  the 
various  trii)es  expected  to  be  represented,  the  meeting  proved  too  insignificant  to 
justify  the  expectation  of  any  very  flattering  results ;  yet  the  excellent  motive  by 
which  our  border  tribes  were  actuated,  that  partici[)ated  in  this  movement,  entitles 
them  to  the  conuiiendation  of  the  government.  A  general  council  of  this  kind,  and 
for  like  objects,  under  the  innnediate  auspices  and  patronage  of  the  government,  is 
highly  desirable,  and  I  respectfully  recommend  an  application  to  Congress  for  a  small 
a[>propriation  for  the  purpose. 

The  Cherokees,  desirous  of  multiplying  their  .ilrcady  numerous  schools,  and  thus  to 
diffuse  more  widely  and  more  rapiilly  the  blessings  of  education,  and  anxious  to  <lis- 
charge  themselves  of  an  onerous  public  debt — in  part  contracted,  it  is  believed,  for  the 
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ivI)ove  o1)jc'(t  —  manifested  a  desire,  iu  order  to  obtain  means  for  those  commendable 
l)ur[H)ses,  to  retrocedo  to  the  Government  the  tract  of  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
hind  added  to  their  former  possessions  by  the  treaty  of  New  Eehota ;  but  the  delega- 
tion from  the  tribe,  after  several  interviews  with  the  department  last  spring,  withdrew 
the  proposition.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  it  will  be  renewed  in  the  approaching 
winter.  This  tract,  which  projects  north  along  the  western  boundary  of  Missouri,  lies 
detached  from  their  country,  and  has  not  been  settled  by  them.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  ever  have  use  for  it,  their  other  lands  being  ample  for  all  their  purposes. 

Intelligence  has  recently  been  received  of  a  most  dastardly  and  inhuman  outrage 
perpetrated  in  the  (Jherokee  nation ;  Andrew  and  Washington  Adair,  peaceable  and 
unoifending  citizens  of  the  nation,  having  been  deliberately  aiid  brutally  nuu'dered  in 
cold  1)1o(m1  by  an  armed  mob  of  Cherokees,  aljout  one  hundred  in  number.  It  ha\ing 
Ik'cu  reported  that  these  lawless  persons,  reinibrced  by  others,  meditated  still  fin-iher 
acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  which  it  was  feared  the  authorities  of  the  nation,  unaided, 
could  not  prevent,  there  appeared  to  be  imminent  danger  of  a  state  of  "  domestic 
strile,"  re(|uiring  the  interposition  of  the  strong  arm  of  the  Government,  in  contbrmity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  (Jth  article  of  the  treaty  of  ISo-j-'oO  with  the  tribe.  As  a 
measure  of  pi'ccaution,  it  was  therefore  deemed  proper  to  reijuest  the  military  force  on 
that  frontier  to  bo  placed  subject  to  the  retpiisitionof  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Ail'airs 
there ;  to  be  employed,  if  requisite,  in  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  Cherokees 
that  might  be  in  danger,  and  preventing  the  further  efi'usion  of  blood.  There  lieing, 
however,  no  disposition  of  interference,  unnecessarily,  in  the  domestic  afl'air.'',  of  tiie 
Cherokees,  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  such  a  proceeding ;  and  that  the 
authorities  of  the  triix;  will  bo  able  to  prevent  further  outrage,  and  to  bring  those  con- 
cerned in  that  conunitted  to  a  just  piniishment. 

I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to  call  particular  attention  to  that  portion  of  the  interest- 
ing rei)ort  of  Superintendent  Drew,  referring  to  the  question  of  the  amenability  of 
Indians  to  the  penalties  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  introduction  or  sale  of  ardent  spirits 
in  the  Indian  country ;  a  question  which  has  recently  caused  great  excitement  among 
the  Creeks,  and  may  lead  to  serious  difficulty.  This,  and  the  other  semi-civilized  tribes 
on  that  frontier  within  his  superintendency,  have  adopted  stringent  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  are  regularly  and  rigidly  enforced  against  their  own  people  guilty  of  the 
oilence ;  while,  according  to  judicial  interpretation  in  that  quarter,  they  are  al.«o  ame- 
nable under  our  law.  Thus,  an  Indian,  though  he  may  have  been  severely  punished 
by  his  tribe  for  introducing  or  disposing  of  licjuor,  is  liable  to  arrest  and  punishment  a 
second  time  for  the  same  ofl'ence  —  a  result  certainly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  (jur  insti- 
tutions, and  as  repugnant  to  the  Indian  as  it  would  be  to  ourselves.  It  is  one  to  which 
the  Creeks  appear  determined  not  to  suljmit.  Individuals  of  their  nation.  ,«ei7.ed  by 
the  United  States  Marshal  last  sunnner,  were  rescued  l)y  them;  and  a  second  efibrt  of 
that  officer  to  arrest  these  persons,  has  led  to  great  excitement.     A  considerable  num- 
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btn-  liavc  bandoil  togothcv.  and  arniod  tliomsolvos  to  resist  (ho  atttMii'it  at  all  hazards; 
and,  in  case  of  failure,  they  threaten  the  lives  of  those  of  their  chiefs  who  have 
been  instrumental  and  active  in  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  their  own  law.  The 
Superintendent,  deeming  it  prudent  to  interpose  for  the  stay  of  further  proceedings 
until  the  views  of  the  department  could  bo  obtained,  the  subject  was  recently  submitted 
for  your  consideration. 

The  enforcement  against  Indians,  by  criminal  prosecution,  of  the  law  to  prohil)it  the 
introduction  or  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Indian  countrv,  is  believed  to  be  contrary,  not 
only  to  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  that  law,  but  also  to  the  principle  uniformly 
acted  on  in  respect  to  all  the  tril)es  —  of  as  little  direct  interference  as  possible  in  their 
internal  and  domestic  afl'airs.  Hence,  ofl'ences  and  other  matters  of  oven  greater  con- 
cern are  left  to  bo  entirely  .settled  l\y  themselves. 

The  political  connection  between  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  established  through 
the  agency  of  the  government,  by  the  convention  of  1837,  under  which  the  Chickasaws 
form  a  component  part  of  the  Choctaw  nation,  and  are  sul)jcct  to  its  laws,  still  conti- 
nues, notwithstanding  the  earnest  and  persevering  efforts  of  the  Ciiickasaws  to  induce 
the  Choctaws  to  consent  to  a  dissolution  thereof  Tiie  interests  of  the  Chickasaws, 
particularly  of  a  pecuniary  character,  are  materially  variant  from  those  of  the  other 
tribe ;  and  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  and  advantages  of  a 
separate  government  of  their  own.  The  consummation  of  this  reasonable  desire  would, 
without  doubt,  have  ^  decided  tendency  to  promote  their  advancement  tvnd  permanent 
prosperit}'.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  Choctaws,  to  whom  the  union 
is  of  no  advantage  whatever,  still  continue  indisposed  to  yield  to  the  natui'al  and 
reasonable  wishes  of  their  brethren,  and  those  of  the  government,  on  this  subject. 

Tiie  earnest  efTorts  of  the  dejiartment  to  efl'ect  the  emigraticm  of  the  Seminole  Indians 
still  remaining  in  Florida,  under  arrangements  heretofore  fully  reported,  having  failed 
of  complete  success,  they  have  again  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  military  branch  of 
the  service.  The  numl)er  detached  from  Florida  and  removed  to  their  country  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  short  period  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
office,  was  thirty-six. 

The  three  small  tribes  of  Senecas,  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  and  Quapaws,  are  extend- 
ing their  agricultural  improvements.  Members  of  all  those  tribes  apply  themselves  to 
cultivating  the  soil,  but  tiie  Senecas,  and  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  are  the  most  thrifty. 
Tiiey  will  realize  from  their  crops  of  the  past  year  of  grain,  vogetalilos.  Sic,  a  sulfi- 
ciency  for  their  own  consumption  during  this  winter,  and  .some  for  sale.  Most  of  them 
have  large  stocks  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs,  for  which  a  ready  market  is  found  within 
their  nation.  The  Quapaws  are  a  harmless,  inoflensivo  people,  but,  with  few  exco])- 
tions,  indolent.  Those  who  are  industrious  and  lal)or  (m  the  farm,  reap  a  rich  harvest 
for  their  toil,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  aid  their  indolent  brethren.  The  Si'necas,  and 
Senecas  and  Shawnees,  arc  oi)posed  to  the  establishment  of  .schools  iu  their  country. 
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The  Quapaws'  i^chool  fund  lias  been  transferred  to  the  Osage  manual-lalmr  scliool,  where 
tlic  children  of  the  Qiiapaws  are  edui-ated.  The  Osagos  —  those  who  are  adults  —  are 
reported  by  their  agent  as  wild  and  untamable,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  induce  them 
to  change  their  habits  oni\ing.  They  go  twice  a  jear  out  on  the  grand  [irairies,  some 
six  or  eight  hundred  miles,  in  the  pursuit  of  buffalo,  deer,  and  antel()[ie,  and  trade  with 
the  wild  Indians  of  the  north  and  north-west. 

The  removal  from  Texas  uf  the  various  Ijands  of  Indians  belonging  to  trilx-s  on  the 
frontiers  of  our  western  States,  who,  contrary  to  their  treaty  obligations,  have  for  some 
time  Ijeen  settled  in  different  localities  in  that  State,  has  Ijcen  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
consummated,  as  provided  by  tlu;  Act  of  August.  1S')'2,  appropriating  8--J,000  for  the 
purpose.  It  will  for  some  time,  however.  ren\iire  constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  agents  of  their  respective  trilj;'s,  iis  well  as  of  the  military  at  the  posts  in  their 
vicinity  and  in  Texas,  to  prevent  their  return. 

In  regard  to  the  Indians  properly  belonging  to  this  State,  and  those  generally  within 
our  newly-acfpiiivd  and  remote  jiossessions.  there  is,  in  my  judgment,  but  one  plan  by 
which  they  can  be  sa\ed  from  dire  calamities,  if  not  entire  extermination,  and  that  is 
to  colonize  them  in  suitable  locations,  limited  in  extent,  and  distant  as  possible  from 
the  white  settlements,  and  to  teach  and  aid  them  to  devote  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  raising  of  stock.  This  plan  would  l)e  attended  with  consi- 
derable cost  in  the  outset,  as  will  any  otiu'r  that  can  be  suggested  for  their  safety  and 
permanent  welfare;  but  the  expenses  would  diminish  from  year  to  yeai',  and  in  the  end 
it  would.  I  am  confident,  be  much  the  most  economical  that  can  be  devised.  Thus  far 
we  have  adopted  no  particular  or  systematic  course  of  policy  in  regard  to  any  of  these 
Indians,  except  tho.se  in  California.  Tliey  have  been  left  to  roam  over  immense  dis- 
tricts of  country,  frerpienlly  coiniuj;-  into  hostile  collision  with  our  citizens,  and  com- 
mitting depredations  and  outrages  ujion  them,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  a  neighboring 
repul)lic.  The  pursuits  of  the  chase  no  longer  affording  them  an  adequate  subsistence, 
in  conse([uence  of  the  increa-ing  scarcity  of  the  game,  necessity  alone  must  often  force 
them  into  these  aggressions  upon  the  whites,  tor  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  neces- 
sary food.  Failing  to  restrain  and  control  them,  we  are  oliligated  and  bound,  by  every 
I)rinciple  of  right  and  justice,  to  indenniily  those  who  suffer  from  their  depredations. 
The  present  condition  of  things  continuing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  amounts 
which  will  be  required  to  pay  for  such  depredations,  added  to  the  cost  of  maintaining 
at  great  expense  iui  otherwise  unnecessarily  large  military  force  in  the  distant  terri- 
tories occujjied  by  these  Indians,  would  far  more  than  sullice.  even  for  the  first  few  and 
most  expensive  years  of  the  system,  for  the  whole  cost  of  concentrating  and  sustaining 
the  Indians  in  the  maimer  suggested.  As  the  only  a})parent  practicable  and  humane 
arrangement,  calculated  to  remedy  existing  evils  iind  to  prevent  future  calamity  to 
these  people,  I  feel  constrained  to  give  it  my  earnest  recommendation. 

But  few  outrages  of  an  aggravated  character  have  been  reported  as  having  occurred 
Pr.  IV.  — GO 
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amoiiir  tlio  Iiidiiins  in  Now  Mexico  siiiro  tlio  lust  niimiiil  I'oport.  In  tiio  cnrly  part  of 
tlio  [iiist'iit  .-ioasun,  tlic  late  governor  and  siipcrinteniloiit  of  Indian  alVair.s  there  Ibrnicd 
the  project  of  reniovini^  all  the  Indians  that  were  within  that  part  of  the  territory 
exlt'hding  from  its  southern  and  eastern  boundary  to  the  Arkansas  on  the  north,  and 
l\io  Grande  on  the  west,  and  colonizing  them,  in  suitable  locations,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  last-named  river.  Such  of  them  as  were  consulted  upon  the  subject  readily  assented 
to  the  pnijiosition,  and  a  small  portion  were  removed  accordingly,  and  arrangements 
made  fur  furnishing  them  with  a  limited  supply  of  subsistence,  until  tlio  crops  which 
were  planted  for  their  benefit  could  mature.  They  remained  quiet  and  peaceable,  and 
manil'ested  a  proper  dis[)ositioii  to  aid  and  as.-ist  in  the  agi'icultural  labor,  lint  no  such 
enterprit^e  having  been  .>-anetioiied  by  ('ongress  or  the  Kxecutive,  and  the  very  limited 
means  provided  for  the  Indian  service  in  the  territory  being  entirely  inadecpiate.  this 
ollicc  lelt  constrained  to  order  a  suspension  of  further  proceed ing.s  until  the  whole 
subject  could  lie  fully  considered,  the  be,<t  course  of  permanent  policy  determined,  and 
the  means  necessary  to  carry  it  t)iit  provided.  The  present  governor  iuid  superintendent 
sugiiests  and  recommeiids  a  diil'ereiit  arrangement  —  that  cessions  be  obtained  from  all 
the  Indians  in  the  territorv.of  their  lauds  in  the  viciuitv  of  tlie  white  settlements,  and 
annuities  in  money  allowed  them  therefor,  out  of  which  payment  shall  regularly  be 
made  for  all  the  depredations  Mhicli  the  Indians  may  commit.  He  thinks  that  this 
[ilau  would  be  the  most  economical,  and  that  the  constant  liability  to  this  tax  upon 
their  annuities  would  restrain  the  Indians  from  the  i)erpetration  of  their  usual  outrages 
upon  our  citizen:!.     To  such  an  arrangement.  liowe\er.  there  are  grave  objections. 

Paying  lor  depredations  ediniiiitted  by  Indians  out  of  tlu'ir  annuities,  instead  of 
operating  as  a  check  upon  tlicin.  serves,  with  the  viciously  inclined,  rather  as  an  incen- 
tive to  the  practice.  The  criminal  alone  is  not  made  to  pay  the  penalty,  as,  in  all  ca.ses 
of  any  consequence  his  proportion  of  the  annuity  is  wholly  iiiadeipiate  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  loss  falls  upon  the  whole  tribe  in  common — the  innocent  and  well-disix).sed 
being  made  to  sulfer  equally  with  the  guilty;  the  latter  reaps  all  the  advantage  of  his 
crime,  and  pa3"s  only  an  inconsiderable  pro  rata  part  of  the  eoinponsation  made.  Nor 
do  the  Indians  feel  the  effect  of  the  penalty  at  the  time  of  the  perpetration  of  the 
offence,  when,  if  at  all,  it  would  be  best  calculated  to  make  a  salutary  impression.  The 
payment  is  made  by  the  government  for  tlie  depredation  out  of  their  annuities,  but  they 
do  not  realize  the  fact  until  their  funds  are  distributed  —  months  jn-oliably  after  the 
offence,  wliicli  being  then  I'orgotten  or  but  little  thought  ol",  the  deduction  from  their 
funds  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  hardship  and  injustice. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  an  appropriation  of  8--J'\0ll0  was  maile  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  removing  the  Indians  in  Caliibrnia  to  "five  military  reservations,"  of  not 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  acres  each,  and  subsisting  tliein  there,  sliould  the 
President  of  the  United  States  approve  this  plan  of  operations.  It  having  received  his 
sanction,  suitable  instructions  for  carrying  it  into  effect  were  promptly  issued  to  the 
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!<iil)eriiiteiidt'iit  of  InJiau  iilViiirs  lor  tliivt  Stiiti',  lliuii  in  this  city;  but  in  consequence 
ol'  tlie  lengtli  of  time  iinfm'tuniiteiy  consnnied  in  liis  ovorlaiid  journoy,  the  requisite 
initiatory  mcnsurcs  Ibi'  tlial  [uirpcjse  iiave  hocii  somewhat  delayed.  Repovt.s  upon  the 
Huhject  have  only  been  recently  received  from  1dm,  copies  of  which  ai'e  apjiended.  I 
rciiret  to  say  that  these  reports  make  known  a  state  of  tliinus  mu'^Ii  less  favoraljle,  with 
rcsjjcct  to  the  praclical)ility,  expense,  and  prolialile  success  of  tins  ])lan  of  operations, 
than  was  anticipated  from  the  information  possessed  when  it  was  authorized  jiy  Con- 
{iivss  and  sanctioned  by  the  President.  It  appears  that  suitable  locations  cannot  bo 
found,  or  cannot  properl}-  be  made  in  North  California  for  the  Indians  in  that  quarter. 
Their  removal  and  colonization  will,  therefore,  it  is  api)rehende(l,  be  attended  with 
greater  dilliculty  anil  expense  than  was  exjtected. 

As  in  Texas  and  New  ^lexico,  our  relations  with  the  Indians  in  T'tah  and  Oregon 
remain  in  a  very  inisettled  and  precarious  condition,  arising  out  of  the  constant  and 
unavoidable  encroachments  upon  their  territories  by  the  whites,  and  no  provisi(jn  Ijcing 
made  lor  indenmifying  and  placing  them  beyontl  the  roach  of  the  injnrii's  tinis  inflicted. 
Already  Inive  diiliculties  of  a  serious  character,  resulting  in  bloodshed  and  loss  of  the 
lives  of  valuable  citizens,  taken  place.  Indeed,  hostilities  with  the  Indians  iu  all  these 
sections  of  country  may  be  said  to  bo  constantly  impending,  the  occurr'.Mice  of  wliicli 
in  either  would,  in  all  probaljility,  involve  an  amount  of  exixmso  far  exceeding  the  cost 
of  arrangements  that  would  secure  peace  and  tranquillity  with  the  various  triltes,  and 
at  the  same  time  tend  to  promote  their  domestication  and  permanent  welfare." 


2.  DISCOURAGEMENT  TO  EDUCATION,  ARISING  FROM 
THE  MANNERS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  INDIAN 
TRIBES. 

To  render  primar\-  education  eflectual  to  the  Indian  tribes,  as  tribes,  it  must  be 
carried  to  the  local  districts,  and  Indian  villages  and  neighborhoods.  To  write  a  letter, 
to  read  a  book,  and  to  keep  an  account,  are  the  three  cardinal  points  wanted  in  an 
Indian  youth.  But  before  it  becomes  practicable  to  do  this  and  ."chools  can  be  diflused, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  have  some  central  points  of  instruction,  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  tribe,  and  show  them  the  importance  of  letters.  The  earliest  practicable  moment 
must  be  seized,  to  teach  them  in  the  English  tongue.  It  is  English  spelling  and  read- 
ing lessons,  English  arithmetics,  granminrs,  geographies,  histories,  bibles,  natural 
history,  astronomy,  and  general  literature  and  science,  that  the  pupils  are  to  learn. 
And  while  hornbooks  and  primers  in  the  Indian  tongues  may  serve  as  the  means  of  a 
pleasing  introduction  to  letters,  they  will  naturally  be  laid  aside  as  collateral  studies 
as  soon  as  the  power  to  think  and  study  are  developed  in  Indian  children,  and  the  real 
field  of  letters,  in  which  they  are  to  labor,  is  pi'esented.     For  it  is  vain  to  hope  that 
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tlieso  olomontnrj  brnnclios  of  nn  Indian  ctlui-ation  onn  over  Iw  fnrnisliod  in  the  sbnpo 
ol'  transhitions.  Tiio  lliMo,  and  perliaps  sonm  otiior  tranMations  into  tla-  Indian 
tonjnu'.*,  i<lu)uld  occuiiy  tlio  same  ivlativo  position  to  Indian  pnplis,  and  especially 
tlioolo<^ieal  loarnors,  as  tlie  llohrow  and  Groel<  do  to  Kn^iisli  tin'oloirians.  Tlicy  should 
subserve  the  same  purposes  of  rendering  meaning  preeisi-,  and  of  gHMiend  refercnco  tiir 
idioms.  ]5nt  it  is  tlie  Knglisli  standard  version  of  tlie  IJilile  and  Testament  that  pecu- 
liarly is  required  in  tlie  Indian  schools.  ^lany  words  in  the  Indian  tongues,  if  indeed 
well  formed  and  (U'lined  by  the  trniislators,  and  precisely  conceived,  such  as  righteous- 
ness, holiness,  si\lvation  by  faith,  the  atoncmont,  &e.,  will  re(|uire  time  and  critical 
examination  before  they  can  assume  that  precision  as  d(K'trinal  teachings  whii'h  they 
possess  in  the  Knglish ;  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  most  terse,  and  improved,  and 
noble  language  in  the  world  for  the  conveyance  of  moral  truth  and  Just  sentiment. 
And  its  idiom  may  well  form  a  theatre  lor  critical  study  Iiy  the  advanced  Indian 
student. 

Indet'd,  the  Indian  tongues  are  i»o  eounectcd  with  the  reminiscences  and  practices  of 
Ijarbarous  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  Ijloody  laws  of  revenge,  and  the  manners  of  tho 
forests,  that  they  are  calculated  to  keep  tho  mind  under  false  impressions,  and  hinder  it 
from  a  just  ap[)reciation  of  holiness  in  (!oil  or  man.  Kxccpt  ibr  the  ])urpose  of  the  light 
they  all'ord  in  history,  ethnography,  and  general  |)Iiilulogy,  they  should  be  eonsidei-cd 
as  dead  languages,  to  be  used  and  studied  only  by  the  learned.  Ked  and  White.  A.s 
tending  to  uphold  their  popular  use,  as  media  of  school  literature,  1  have  regretted 
to  Ix'hold  that  .system  of  nudtifarious  alphabetical  notation,  from  t.'"-  late  learned  Mr. 
Pickering  downwards,  by  which  jn'ecision  is  attempted  to  be  given  to  the  utterance  of 
these  barbarisms.  For  however  well  these  schemes  of  expressing  sounds  be  executed, 
they  become  inoperative  and  of  no  finther  u.*e  the  moment  the  children  begin  to  read 
English  books.  At  this  point,  they  must  learn  the  princi[ilcs  of  English  orthoepy 
and  pronunciation,  and  unli'arn  the  systems  of  utterance  which  they  have  been 
taught  in  schools.  Tho  philologist  indeed  gains  in  ids  researches  by  the.se  systems. 
lie  is  plea.scd  to  behold  ever}-  schoolmaster  a  philologist,  and  every  missionary  a  philo- 
soplicr.  But  how  is  practical  teaching  advanced  thereby?  The  native  ]iupil  is  ready 
to  adopt  an}-  given  system  of  artificial  symliols.  lie  could  be  as  readily  taught  to 
pronounce  the  s}'mbol  for  an  arrow,  A,  that  for  a  tomahawk,  B,  and  that  for  a  war- 
club,  C.  But  cui  boni  ?  He  must  at  lengtli  come  to  the  old  English  signs.  Ilis  Bible, 
his  history,  his  geography,  are  written  in  these  Anglo-Saxon  derivative  syndjols,  and 
he  is  compelled,  if  lie  w-ould  road  at  all,  to  learn  them.  They  are  no  more  dinicnlt  to 
him  than  to  us.  And  it  only  rccpiirea  study  to  know,  at  a  glance,  as  every  English 
scholar,  ay,  and  English  school-boy  knows,  tho  four  sounds  of  the  English  letter  A. 
and  the  two  principal  sounds  of  E,  I.  O.  and  U.  respectively,  and  to  detect  instantly 
the  duplicate  or  onomatopoetic  consonants.     A  world  of  lalwr  would,  at  least,  be  saved 
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liy  toiicliiiiLt  till'  Kiiulisli  \)n\>\\  tliosc  cli'iucnts  of  tho  Eiij.'liHli  ortliogrnpliy  nnd  proniin- 
ciiitiou  iit  oiirc. 

Inilian  scliolars.  nt  .ill  soIiodI  oxmniuatioiiH  wliicli  I  hiivo  nttonded  in  the  Woft.  nro 
as  ai)t  and  ready  at  their  primary  lessons  i)f  sju'lling  and  rendi  iir.  ns  Enfilish  scholars; 
and  in  some  eases  more  so.  They  are  gil'ted  witli  a  very  (|niok  and  aeeiu'ate  sijih*;  of 
tiie  forms  of  letters  and  words.  Their  imitative  powi'rs  may  he  said  to  he  j^enerally 
superior,  particularly  when  thi-y  are  introduced  to  the  art  of  writini;',  a  hraneh  in 
which  they  often  e.xccl,  if  their  attention  is  kept  on  it.  The  defect  of  Indian  learners 
is  a  want  of  application.  They  hecome  restless  under  the  long  and  close  attention 
necessary  to  iml)ihe  learning,  and  the  irk,'«)meness  of  ,scho(d  confinement  is  evinced  hy 
fre(|ueut  ahsences  and  irregularities.  These  are,  as  all  teachers  know,  the  hane  of 
learning.  Unfortunately,  tho  parent,s  do  not  sniriciently  appreciate  education  to  send 
hack  the  truants  promjitly.  As  to  punishment  for  their  ab.senco  from  school,  it  was 
never  heard  of.  And  they  often  withdraw  them  temporarily  from  the  school  inllueuce 
entirely,  to  go  with  them  on  excursions  into  the  forest  to  make  sugar,  in  the  latitudes 
of  the  acer  saccharinum,  or  to  take  lish  at  the  rapids  ol  rivers,  during  the  vernal  erpii- 
nox,  or  iluriug  some  other  periodical  moveiiu'ut  of  aboriginal  society. 

'•  We  cannot,"  says  a  teacher,  "get  the  people  here  into  any  regular  system  in  regard 
to  .><endiiig  their  chihlren  to  school."'  '•  One  great  difficulty,"  says  another,  '•  in  keeping 
a  district  school  in  successful  t)])eration,  is  the  irregularity  of  scholars  in  attendance."^ 
"The  same  arguments,"  says  another, '•  which  inlluence  the  Indian  against  learning 
to  read,  are  of  avail  in  keeping  him  from  learning  anything  else  that  pertains  to  civili- 
zation."' 

The  parents  are  averse  to  jdacing  their  children  in  families  and  under  the  inlluence 
of  white  iieople.  They  love  independence,  and  ilisdain  tho  idea  of  conliiiement  to  one 
pursuit."  —  p.  oo,  IJeport  18-Vl. 

'•  Tho  Sacs  and  Foxes  speak  the  same  language,  and  are  more  opposed  to  scliools, 
missionaries,  and  to  building  houses,  than  any  other  tribe  on  the  north-we;">t  frontier." 
—  p.  Oil,  Report  I  Sol. 

'•  The  three  schools  established  by  the  natives  ( Wyandots)  have  1x?en  sparsely  attended 
thi.s  year  by  the  children,  and  not  approaching  the  number  in  attendance  lor  the  two 
past  years  by  half" — ji.  7S,  IJep.  18")1. 

'•  We  have  been  troubled  more  by  the  children  running  aAvay,  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  their  friends,  during  the  past  summer,  than  for  some  time  previous."  —  p.  101,  Rep. 
1851. 

"  Indians  let  their  children  have  their  own  way  entirely,  as  every  person  acquainted 
with  them  must  know ;  but  every  good  teacher  re([uires  his  rules  in  school  to  be  oln-yed, 
am],  in  order  to  eiilJnve  this,  will  sometimes  bo  obliged  to  u.se  the  rod,  as  all  .school- 
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iiiiistcr,'*  must  know  liy  ('xpiTii'iico.  Hut  slioiilil  ii  li'iiclicr  of  one  of  tlic  ncii^lihorlMUMl 
scliools  strike  line  of  the  hoys  or  liirls  witli  si  roil,  tlicii  I  am  suit'  in  sayin^;  lio  will  not 
see  tlii'ir  liici's  ol't»>ii  liir  wcoks  or  iiiontlis." — p.  li",  l!i'|).  IS.JI. 

■■  Tlio  t'xperii'iu'o  of  the  past  proves  tlie  position  true,  tliat  tiie  Creeks,  as  a  nation,  are 
not  prepared  to  sustain  day  seliools.  The  missionaries  of  the  ditlereiit  denominations 
have  repeatedly  tried  tliem.  The  (iovernmeut  hns  tried  them  many  years  under  ditlc- 
rent  teacliers.  Eiuht  years  a.ii'o.  w  hen  I  came  to  tills  nation,  ns  s(K)n  as  a  suitalilo  scliool- 
liuuse  could  1)0  hnilt,  ii  day-sehool  was  put  in  operation,  with  ;;ood  prosju'ets.  as  wo 
thouglit,  of  doing  well.  Hut  what  has  been  tlio  result  in  all  thes(>  cases?  In  every 
instance  there  has  been  almost  a  total  lailin-i'.  As  soon  as  the  novelty  <>!'  jioinp  to 
school  was  over,  and  tho  children  hecame  tiivd  of  their  studies,  as  all  cidldron  will, 
thoy  deserted  the  school-room,  and  returned  to  their  sports.  Now,  who  is  to  brinii' 
thorn  back?  Tho  tcachi'rs  cannot,  and  tho  i)aronts  will  not ;  and  hence,  they  absent 
thoinselvos  at  pleasure,  returning  only  now  and  thou  as  curiosit}'  may  prompt  them, 
and  thus  the  school-room  is  soon  deserted,  and  tho  teacher  lol't  to  preside  over  empty 
seats." — p.  l;!:^.  l\ep.  IS")1. 

"  I  regret  to  say  there  lias  been  but  little  imjirovomont  among  tho  Qunppas.  The 
school  has  not  been  in  operation  since  1  have  been  here.  Mr.  P.  notified  tlie  Indians 
when  his  noxt  session  would  commence,  nnd  requostod  tiioni  to  .send  their  children; 
but  none  appeared,  and  evi'ry  jjcrsuasive  argument  employed  to  induce  them  to  send 
their  children,  and  to  inlluence  others  to  do  so,  failed." — p.  141,  Pej).  1851. 

'■Wo  have  met,"  snys  Mr.  P..  "with  the  usual  hindrances  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
work,  the  jiast  summer,  th;  it  has  In'on  our  lot  to  contend  with,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  every  year  since  the  school  began.  In  the  smnmer,  when  melons  are  ripe,  tho 
little  follows  take  tho  liberty  to  spend  time  at  home;  and  such  is  the  want  of  family 
government,  and  so  little  is  education  appreciated  by  their  parents,  that  they  are 
seldom  recjuirod  tt)  return  to  tho  .school  till  their  scanty  faro  is  exhausted,  and  want 
di'ivea  them  back." — p.  14;^),  IJep.  1851. 

"  We  are  still  pained  to  witness  so  little  disposition  among  the  (."hippcwas  to  improve 
tho  opportunities  oflbrcd  by  g^nornmont.  and  by  .societies,  for  improving  their  position. 
A'ery  few  of  them  roali/o  the  advantages  which  would  result  to  thom  and  to  their 
children,  and  to  tho  nation  at  hu'ge,  from  educating  them,  and  training  them  to  habits 
of  industry,  in  some  u.seful  occupation.  Ignorance  and  idlones.s,  with  their  kindred 
vii'os,  are  tho  great  hindrances  to  their  civilization  and  improvement.  Few  of  them 
will  encourage  their  children  to  attend  school,  when  a  ,«chool  is  brought  to  tho  door." 
—  p.  lO'J,  Hop.  IS.jl. 

These  passages  of  the  reports  to  the  government,  from  tho  various  chis.so.s  of  persons 
employed  to  instruct  thom,  denote  tho  trials  to  which  thoy  are  often  subjected,  and  the 
severe  character  of  the  labors  and  "  ])ationce  in  well  doing."  to  which  they  are  sul)- 
joctod.     To  teach  heady,  thoughtless,  idle,  play-loving,  and  home-loitering  children  in 
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eivili/.od  life,  is  roirnnli-d  ns  a  trial  Ky  the  tcadicr;  l»iit  it  is  a  trial  in  whicli  liis  I'tUirtu 
to  |ii(h|ii('c  (inliT  aiul  rc^jfiilarity  of  alti'iidaiici'  mi  tiic  part  nl'  tin'  li'ariicr.  arc  pdwcrliilly 
Bd'oiidi'd  liy  the  jiarcntH.  Notluii^'  of  this  Uiiitl  occiii'm  in  navajic  lili'.  Not  only  art- 
the  fliildn'ii  mirtiirod  in  every  in-iiiciple  of  «elli)*lines«.  idleness,  and  micrnle,  Init  tliey 
often  appear  in  tlie  most  fdlliy  and  vepnlsive  u'arii,  jilay  tinant  01/  l!f>iti(ni,  and  are 
la-oufflit  np  to  such  notions  of  wild  independence  of  ail  restraint  and  discipline,  that 
the  inlhienee  of  the  rod  can  rarely,  if  ever,  lio  exercised.  The  remedy  for  local  and 
iiei<rhl)orhood-scli(H)ls.  ).'enorally  recomnu'mled,  is  hoardini,;'  and  niannal-lahor  schools, 
where  rei^nlarity  of  lili',  hahits,  and  attendance,  can  be  sec n red ;  and  where  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  are  perpetually  kept  und<'r  wholesome  moral  and  intelU'ctual  restraints. 
Portions  of  the  time,  in  the  manual  labor  schools,  are  devoted  to  healthy  and  in\i;.'ora- 
ting  labors,  and  the  personal  manners  and  conversation,  thi'ir  dress  and  deportment, 
uiul  the  habits  of  clennlincss  of  the  pni>ils  and  neophytes,  inc  subjected  to  notice  and 
alti'ution.  These  schools  are  also  favorable  positions  I'or  making  progress  in  the  nso 
of  the  I'lnglish  language — a  jjrimary  point  in  tlie  education  of  Imlian  children;  and  the 
mori'  advanced  ArAiii:.Mii:s  are  thus  snpidii'd  with  scholarly  material  lor  the  higher 
branches  of  education. 

The  great  dillicnlty,  it  is  apprehended,  is  to  make  Indian  tribes  feel  the  want  of 
education.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tiie  hunter  state.  As  soon  as  he  adopts  some  branch 
of  labor  —  agricidture,  trade,  or  even  gra/.nig  —  the  most  natural  step,  it  wt>uld  seem, 
from  hunting  to  husbandry,  letters  and  llgiu'es  l)ecoine  essential  wants.  To  overcome 
this  apathy  in  the  adult  Indian  is,  therefore,  it  appears  tome,  a  primary  point.  The 
mind  of  the  red  man  nnist  lirst  desire,  before  it  will  nuike  any  idVorts  to  gratity  that  desire. 
The  Indian,  therefore,  is  a  philosoi)her.  when  he  declares — ••  I  do  not  want  your  educa- 
tion; it  is  not  suited  to  my  state  and  habits  of  life."  To  destroy  this  condition  of  the 
hunter  mind,  is  the  first  step  to  create  the  intellectual  and  mond  want. 
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3.  NECES-iTY  OK  A  SYSTEM  OK  (iOVERNMENT,  IN 
SOME  KIXEI)  KORM,  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  P1U)S- 
TERITY    OK    TIIE    INDIAN    TRI15ES. 

WiTiiot'T  government,  there  can  be  no  prosperity  in  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  A  gh.nee  at  the  history  of  the  human  race  shows,  that  no  lixetl  order  or 
growth  can  attend  the  condition  of  any  eomnnmity,  however  deprcs.sed  in  the  scale  of 
humanity  or  civilization,  without  a  practical  and  recognized  form  of  government.  The 
form  of  this  governnu'iit  is  le.ss  essential,  in  the  early  .stages  of  society,  than  its  actual- 
ity or  (Ixedness.  A  horde  of  naked  savages  may  follow  a  leader  in  his  triumphs  in 
war,  vv  the  chase,  from  the  mere  love  of  adventure,  or  admiration  of  his  su|)('rior 
strength  and  skill  in  these  pursuits.    A  strong  man,  of  decided  will,  who  .shakes  a  mace 
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i>r  M\V()r<l  at  iiii  t'lioiuy.  inM|>ii(>s  n-Mpcc 


t;  in 


d'    \VI( 


Ids  it   well,  iiiiiiiii'iitioii.      Hut   III 


t'dt'ct  (pf  Mich  Miliiiiif^ioii  1)1"  iniiiil,  (III  llifir  parts,  to  liis  Hinicrior  pli^Hifiil  prowi'ss,  will 
III'  li'lt  iil'tiT  till-  rctiirii  of  siu'h  rxpi'ililioiiH  to  llu'ir  lioiiu's.  Tlic  vi'spi'ct  tlii-sc  crfiitc! 
is  tlic  M'ly  iirijiiu  of  pcrsoiml  power.  lu'i'i'ililiir_\-  iiiiil  (li'iiiocriilic.     A  I'liicftiiiiisliip  is 


tl 


:'lii<f     II. 


lis  ri'coj^iu/.i'ii.  Hut  tills  (Miiol  oiijovs  Ins  jiopiiliir  position  only  as  ft  wnr-i'liicl 
Htill  without  civil  j)owor,  and  must  also  show  a  capacity  to  judjic  In'twccn  man  and 
man,  or  in  the  villairo  jiolicc.  if  tliat  term  miiy  he  used,  hcfoic  the  popular  voice  invests 
him  also  with  the  power  of  a  ma.LiistratP.  judge,  or  villaj;e  ppvenior.  Two  distinct 
ollices  nro  thus  created,  namely,  a  n-nr  iiiplnln  and  n  civil  magistrate.  Tiiese  may.  and 
often  do,  exist  in  the  same  person;  hut  not  uniformly. 

What  is  done  in  relation  to  personal  superiiu'ity,  in  drawini.'  the  Imiw,  or  wieldiiii;  the 
dull,  in  one  rpiarter  of  the  land,  takes  place,  under  [iri'cisely  similar  princi|)les,  in 
another.  Kacli  horde  or  coinmnnity  has  its  acknowleilfred  head  man.  or  men,  or  chiefs. 
The  meetinji' of  several  of  these  head  men  tojiether,  to  consult  respecting  their  interestM, 
is  the  inception  of  povernmeiit.  That  each  chief  is  attended,  at  these  periodical 
ahori;.'inal  councils,  liy  some  of  his  warriors,  .stren^'thens  the  result  of  their  forest 
eoiisultatioiis,  whi'ther  tlii'v  lie  held  only  to  determine  the  properts'  in  the  carcass  of  an 
animal,  or  a  luindle  of  skins,  or  liir  the  more  important  purpose  of  dwelling  on  the 
riulit  of  a  neighhorinji'  trilie  to  hunt  in  a  certain  valley,  and  their  own  trihal  capacity 
to  drive  them  out  of  it.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  government  our  Indian  trilies 
I'Ncicised  and  acknowledged  on  the  discovery  of  America.  That  these  simple  chief- 
tainships became  hereditary  in  Mexico,  and  several  triljen  north  of  the  (liilfof  Mexico, 
dues  not,  in  the  least,  militate  agaiiust  the  ])osition  a.ssumed.  For  I  have  not  found  that 
there  wa.s  any  word  to  designate  an  ollice  higher  than  caciipie.  or  chief,  and  its  e(|uiva- 
leiits,  in  the  various  dialects  spreading  ovi'r  the  entire  northern  and  western  part  of  tlut 
continent.  The  word  emiieror,  applied  by  the  Spanish  to  the  dynasty  of  Monte/.imia. 
has  nothing,  which  we  can  glean  from  the  vocabularies  in  the  Toltec  or  Aztec,  signifying 
more  than  a  ruling  (hereditary)  caciijue.  And  this  hereditary  right  to  the  first  place 
did  not  extend  to  the  Tlascalans.  who  had  constantly  resisted  it.  or  to  the  remotest 
bands  of  the  west  and  north. 

In  the  present  area  of  the  United  States,  in  New  France  and  British  America, 
lietween  ocean  and  ocean,  the  universal  term  for  the  olhce  of  ruler  was  chief — called 
ogimau  in  the  Algonquin,  and  by  an  Cfiuiviilent  jihrase  among  the  Irofpiois,  Apala- 
chian,  and  other  trilx>s.  I)e  Soto  found  no  higher  term  than  cacique  for  Hirahagua, 
Acuero,  and  his  indomitable  opjionent  Tuscaloosa.  Whenever  it  appeared  proper,  in 
these  tribes,  to  use  a  term  implying  higher  respect,  they  employed  the  terms  our  father, 
and  our  great  father — in  Algoncinin.  kosinan,  and  gitchy  kosinan.  And  these  are  the 
terms  employed  in  their  history  to  designate  the  King  of  iMigland,  the  King  of  France, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  E.jiiivalent  terms  exist  in  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  Muscogee,  and  all  the  other  trilx's,  so  far  as  known.    The  word  Tecarahaga, 
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omployoil  l»v  till'  lull'  fuliincl  Stniw  ill  Ilis  lr.ii'.'r:i|iliy  nf  Mrniil,  w-*  iiii  rnii|iiiii.><  Icrm  fnv 
cnptoiii-pi'iicrnl,  i-<   Itiit   tlic  nrdimny  umiih'  uf  tli(is(>  jiiitiuii-    fur  ii  w  :ir(lii(  I',  nho  wn-i 


CVIT 


I">|iiil 


111'  mill  flirtivr.  (iiii 


il.  ill  iiiiy  ]H'rii>il  ul"  ilicir  lii^iury,  licroililiii'; 


Pdwliaftaii,  Kiiiir  I'liiliji  -n  (mIIciI.  rncii'.  I'untla''. '!'( (iiiii-i'li.  imil  oilier  linliiin  ni!i  in 

\vlin  (ilicc  CMTcisril   the  Mill  li(  nilv  nj'   |iiit(|itii|(-^,  wclc    n'>|i<'i'ti\  rly   lillt    tlilllll    cllil'l'-i.  (if 

(luiiiiuii^,  .''ii>tniiicil  hy  tin-  |M)jiiilar  vcicr.  nor  Innl  I'itlior  of  llicm  a  Micfcs.-or  wlio  was, 
^tl•i(•lly  "pi'iiUiii;;-.  lien  ililai 


Oil  llic  coiitrarr'.  tlicro  (>\i-(c(l   i 


II    X'MTM 


1   of  tl 


tnix'.' 


nn  iiislitiilioii  wliidi   rcinliMcd  it   iiiipo^f<il>l(.'  for  a  son  tc 


■cd  (liiTciU  Id  tlic  ollico 


of  his  tallicr  ill  ca^cs  wIicit   iIh-  iK'si'cnt  was  hcriMlilarv.  lor  (Lis  (Icseriit  was  in   llie 


rciualc  line.     'I'lic  son  ol'  tla-  i'lii('l",s  ('Itl(».t  sister  was  the  chiel' 


lire--iiin|itiv( 


Such  was  the  li'o(|iiois  rule  when  Kiii'j'  Heiidiic  fell  at  the  hattle  of  Lake  (leorpe, 
I7'V,I;  Ik-  hail  a  son  of  iimliiri'  leie.  who  iiiaile  use  of  that   iiiei 


in 


th 


iioralile  e\|iression.  pre- 
■^|ieetator,  on   heariii'i  of   his   fathir's  death,  stiikin,^    his    Ineast    and 


eNt'hiiiniiii;'. 


No.  I 


le  IS  not  dead 


lues  Mere, 


Yet   he  did  not  slieeeed  hi 


illier  in 


the  Mohawk  ehiertainship.  Il  I'ell  In  his  sister's  son.  Little  Aliraliatii.  a  mild  and  poliiie 
eliiei'.  who  died  at  the  era  ol'  the  opeiiiii.;'  of  the  Aiiierieaii  Kevolution.  (In  this,  there 
uas  a  vaeaney  whieli  was  supplied  hy  tlii-  seleelioii  ol'  Joseph  llraiit.  or  'l'_\eiidaiieu;ea. 
lie  was  an  entirely  new  man  in  the  liiii'  ol'ehiers.  and  hy  no  means  a  reiiiilar  siir 
to  the  (hiertainey  —  u  [mint  vainly  arL'iied  hy  his  l)ioL;ra[)her.'  It  was  tlu'  wise 
(il'Sir  Williatii  .lolinson  iiiid  his  son, who  sueeeedi'd  to  his  hariau'tey,  tu  lay  the  greatest 
stress  on  his  trihal  authority,  and  to  streiiuthcn  it  hy  every  means,  as  tlio  hest  and  most 

He  was  indeeed  the  'I'eearahaira, 
uid  aeknowled-ed  li\'  the  I!ritis!i 


ees'ior 
poliey 


direct  wa\  ofcxercisin'.;'  an  inlliience  o\er  the  tril 


or  war-( 


liiel'  of  ihe  .Mohawk  t 


riiie. 


ml  was  reiiardiil 


froverniiient  as  tl 


le  ci\  I 


1  ai 


id  inilitai'N'  i^overiior  ol 


the  li 


I?iit  in  every  jihasi.s  of  our  Indian  history,  it  has  heeii  liaind  the  wisest  pi 


.licv  t 


I)  sus- 


tain the  mitliority  nnd  i:o\i'rniiieiit  of  the  chiefs  and  councils.  It  is  the  hest  and  onl}- 
f;(i\ernmeiit  known  to  them,  and  any  attempt  to  cliamic  it  and  intiddncc  a  hi'jher  and 
more  ]K'rl'ect  system,  is  I'rauiiht  withdanuer.  The  Indian  is  familiar  with  this  system  of 
froverniiient.  lie  has  adhered  tu  it  foreijiiit  iXMierations  of  nun.  datiiii;'  from  the  landing 
in  X'irL'inia,  and  it  is  to  he  feared  tliiit  in  tlio  later  attempts  to  introduce  changes,  he 
may  he  induced  to  aim  at  securiiej-  a  deirreo  of  order  and  lixit\'  which  are  known  onlv 


to  the  liiixhor  trrades  of  civili/ati 


on.  \  cry  imilalive  hiinsell.  lie  may  lie  induced  to  copy, 
too  closel}'.  systems  of  representation  and  checks,  which  are  decidedly  in  advance  of 
the  state  ol'e.\aItation  of  the  man.  These  changes  in  laws  ami  legislation,  it  is  ci'riainly 
desiruhlo  to  see  introduced  as  far  and  as  fast  as  he  can  hear  them.     .Si.Iu 


and 


aLii'i 


iltur 


V  are  the  safe  props  and  guards  of  stringent  legislation.     And   upon  these  the 


friends  of  the  race,  in  and  out  of  L 


oiiL^res 


should  lav  the  i:reatest  stri'.- 


Tl 


ible  th 


to  jierceive  tin;  full  force  of  these  remarks,  it  may  he  uiririned. 


that  ill  none  of  the  trihes  who  have  adopted  the  highest  grades  of  governinent  west  of 
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tlio  Minsissippi,  liiis  it  hoeii  fomKl  priicticaMc  to  t!t\  the  Iiidiivii  ])()piilati()ii  for  tlio  sup- 
piirt  of  tlic  iiovrniiiR'nt,  ii  judiciary,  or  i^chodls.  ,\<ir  will  any  of  those  tiil)i's  siil)iiiit  to 
till'  incari'cration  of  prisoners  umlei'  leiiiil  prosecution,  civil  or  eviminal.  The  imlian 
iMimi  perl('cll\   rcNolts  in  tluwe  new  'lowruuients.  al  the  i(h'a  of  a  j;iil  or  iiailows. 

It  may  lie  iIduIpIimI  wlielher.  under  tliese  cireunistanw's,  the  lale  nio\-enients  of  some 
of  the  tribes  (tie  iidipiois.  lor  example)  in  uholishing  their  ancient  forms  of  c(Mistituting 
chiefs  and  councils,  are  promotive  of  thi'  best  elU'cts  in  the  tribe.  Xothinj;  i.s  more  ea.sy 
than  for  a  tribe,  in  their  ^■ery  iiicii)ieut  stale  o\'  industry  anil  education,  to  mistake 
the  true  oliject  of"  revolution."  The  exact  division  of  the  Indian  annuities  is  an  oliject 
to  ]jo  seciu'od  by  the  laws  of  ( 'oni^ress.  \Vhili>  the  tribe  raises  no  taxes,  and  receives 
no  revenues,  it  is  of  liitle  consoipience  that  the  (diiels  shoidd  ho  clothed  with  powers 
which  they  ha\e  no  opportunity  to  exercise,  and  which  they  would  ho  prone  to  misap- 
))rehend,  or  not  use.  I  ndcreverv  \ie\\.  the  aiillinrily  of  the  chiefs  shoidd  be  main- 
tained by  the  ;i()\ enujunt. 

The  principal  obslacli'  to  oNcrconie  by  the  American  ti'ibes  in  their  present  state,  is  the 
(hscord  and  disaL:reemenls  lielwecn  chiels.  factions,  and  tribes,  who  all  opei'ate  con- 
tinually and  most  po\verfuliy  to  prevent  unity  oi'  action.  Small  areas  of  country 
contend  fir  separate  soverci;jiity.  .V  little  dilli'rence  in  lauunaiio  is  insisted  upon  as  a 
radical  diil'erence  of  trilic.  Tribes  will  not  run  into  .mronp.s — iiroups  into  yreat  families, 
or  othnoiira])hical  circles.  Dillercnce  of  local  traditions,  customs,  and  manners,  which 
are  reall\'  but  slight,  are  ni;e^nilled  into  insu[)eralile  obstacles  to  nr.ion.  There  is  not 
exaltation  of  mind  sullieieiit  to  rise  above  this  principk'  of  dis.ord.  The  spirit  of  con- 
federacy is  entirely  wanting.  This  has  been  the  observed  v\\\  from  the  he,i;innin<!',  and 
it  has  kept  the  trilies  in  a  slate  of  anarchy.  They  have  not  or.ly  lived  at  variance  with 
the  lvurt)pean  races,  but  at  variance  with  eacli  other.  The  exam[)le  of  the  Iroi(n()is,  in 
their  confederacy,  has  not  Ix'en  euoni.;ii  to  convince  them  <if  the  error.  l'',ven  in  their 
present  state  of  removal  to  teriitorit's  entirely  under  their  own  laws  and  eoidrol,  they 
will  not  condilui'.  although  the  I'nited  States  .uoxcrnnK  nt  has  iu\Jted  them  to  do  so, 
and  Congress  has  e\  ini'cd  a  disposition  to  recognize  them  as  independent  states. 

An  inlluenliid  journal  takes  the  followin.u' ju^t  \  i(Mvs  of  thc^  )iresent  (Condition  of  tiie 
(,'herokecs. 

'•  1"he  Cherokee  Ad\()cale  gixes  a  iiloomy  account  ol'  the  linancial  condition  of  the 
Chenjkee  nation,  and  has  some  .uloomior  anticipations  of  their  future  fate,  unless  a 
reform  takes  [ilace  in  the  administration  of  their  all'airs. 

The  nation  has  been  indnl'iing  in  tiie  luxury  of  ci\ili/.alion  —  a  laruc  public  debt. 
The  j;x)\ernment  is  supported  by  the  annuities  which  they  receive  from  the  Tnited 
States  imdcr  the  |irovisions  of  treaties.  Tiii'se  are  insuHieieul  to  meet  the  current 
expenses  of  the  i^overnnicnt.  mid  accordiuuly  the  debt  coutiiun's  to  increaso.  It  takes 
the  liirm  ol'  ^varrallts  upon  the  treasui-y,  issued  to  citi/ens  of  the  nation:  liut.  in  tiie 
course  of  trade,  these  have  passed  into  tin-  hands  of  white  tiaders  ami  merchants 
within  the  States,  in  pa_\nient  for  goods.     They  are  secured  by  the  pledged  faith  of  the 
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riicrokco  troasiny;  but  tlii'  only  revcmic  IVoni  wliicli  thoy  ciui  lie  [laid  is  llic  iiiiimitii'.' 
IVoiii  llic  Inilcd  iStati's. 


As  tills  I'mid  iUr'H  not  increase,  \vliil(>  the  deht  does,  the  '•Advocate"  l<)re 


■ees  banU- 


niptey  whenever  the  creditors  press  their  claims.  The  course  which  is  intimated  tliat 
tli(y  will  pursue,  is  to  apply  to  Congress  to  stop  the  anmiities  until  these  di'hts  are 
tlier<'l>y  provided  l()r.      II"  this  lie  done,  the  nation  will  lie  utterly  wilh<iut  resources  or 


re\eniK'; 


an( 


il  its  government  will  sto]i.     Next  I'olli 


Ih 


e   apprehension   ( 


if  th 
th 


CheroUees,  a  claim  on  the  part  of  the  I'nited  States  to  extend  Jurisdiction  over  their 
country  as  a  measure  n!' pi'otection,  and  then  a  proposal  to  Imy  their  lands,  and  remove 
them  further  wt'st.      If  they  will  not  sell,  they  will  lie  made  suliject  to  the  authority 


of  the  United  St; 


nd  (inalh'  lose  iheir  character  as  an  ind( 


ciieiii 


U'lit  t 


rilie  the\ 


hav( 


clinig  to  so  long,  and  mider  so  much  didicully.     The  prospect  thus  descrilicd  is  indeeil 


a  niliful  one   (iir  this  intercstim 


vn  most  ]irogres-:  in 


l»'"l 
idl 


lie.  which. 


nil  the  Nmlli  Ameiican  tribes,  h 


rts  iiud  habits  of  eivili/ati 


We  d( 


ruited  States  would  deal  with  them  so  harshly  as  this  writer  a[ipie 
il 


it  lielieve  that  the 
hends.  e\en  in  the 


event  of  a  failure  to  pay  their  creditors,  or  that  their  annuilies  will  be  withheld,  with 
the  result  of  slojiplng  their  i;ii\i'riimenl. 


Iu>  Lioveriiment  is  mini 


keb 


Ilk 


tl 


link.  111 


al   spirit,  to   L;i\'e  their  consent    and   aiil   to  enable  them   to 


It  \\\\\    lint    tak(!   ai 


Ivanti 


if  tl 


leir 


il  magnanimous  and 

I'clieve  their  all'airs.  and  salisly  their  creditor? 

necessities  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  them. 

The  warning  is  uttered  by  the  ("lierokee  editor  with  a  \  iew  of  impressing  ii[ion  his 
countrymen  tin?  critical  situation  of  their  alfairs.  so  that  tluy  may  laki-  sle|is  them- 
selves to  avert  these  dangers:  and  he  proiiii-^cs  on  a  future  oct'asion  to  furnish  a  plan 
herokees  can  extricate  themselves  from  their  dillicullics  by  their  own 


)V  wliicn 


the   ( 


e\ertioii> 


col 


isisting.  we  suppose,  in  the  nature  of  a  funding  of  the  debt,  and  a  system 


of  taxation,  and  other  improvements  of  i'i\  ili/.ed  lill',  -which  are  the  natural  apiieiid; 


of  debt. 


X. 


)  governinent  on  earth  has  ever  been  more  liberal  in  its  ]iolitIcal  treatm<>nt  to  an 
aboriginal  population.  All  the  ancient  cou((iierors  of  Kurope  and  Asia  put  iron  yokes 
upon  the  subdued  nati'ins.    The  most  grievous  political  exactions  were  everywhere  made. 


|{ 


me  trieil    to    exleriuiiuite    the    Ib'ilons.  ami   the   Normans  made  the  Aniilo-Sax 


on 


actually  g<i  to  bed  at  curfew,  to  lU'cM'nt  faction  from  generating.  "William  \'on  Hum- 
boldt observes,  in  his  investigations  among  ilie  IJasipie  tribes  of  Sjiain,  that  even  the 
very  terms  and  nionuments  of  their  traditions  and  history  had  been  obliterated  by  their 
Spanish  coiupierors.  and  that  their  curious  and  complex  langiuige  was  in  fact  all  that 
was  left  to  denote  their  old  nationality.  The  Spanish  did  the  same  thing  in  America 
so  far  a.s  related  to  the  antiipiities  of  majis.  piclure-writiiii;s,  and  a  certain  class  of 
scubitures  in  Mexico.     M'here  tlu^'  coulil  not  burn  o 


strov  them,  thev  buried  them, 
//if  monii- 


as  we  behold  in  the  great  calendar  stone  of  Mexico,  which  is  /ixr  /.ric/Zrin-i 
nient  of  the  astronomiciil  knowledge  of  the  Toltecs  and  A/tecs. 


m 
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1»LAN  OF  LNKIAN  COLONIZATION  WEST. 

Wdf^/iiiii/lmi,  [{l/i  FiIk,  \Soo. 
Sii! :  —  The  passage  b}"  the  House  of  liepreseiUatives  of  tiio  act  organizing  tiie 
Nebraska  Territory,  denotes  the  onwaril  ])rogre.ss  of  a  system  whieh,  in  its  inthienee, 
spirit,  anil  scope,  foretells  the  ultimate  absorption.  l)y  the  European  races,  of  the  entire 
area  of  hulian  territory  ca])al)le  of  ]irofital)le  ])roiluction.  west  of  the  Mississip[)i  river, 
reaching  to  the  Kocky  Mounliiins.  The  luihlicalion  of  our  seventh  census  tells  the  .same 
story.  And  the  present  time  forms  an  e|)och  at  which  we  may  properly  enipiire, 
Where  arc  to  be  those  territorial  refuges  on  the  public  domain  for  the  whole  Indian 


tribes,  and  the  renniants  of  Indian  tribes,  to  which  tlu^  faith  of  (,' 


ress  and  of  this 


government  is  .solemnly  pledged?     We  talk  of  providing  homesteads  I'or  each  of  our 
poor  citizens,  but  where  are  to  be  the  liome.stead.s  of  the  poorer  Indians'.' 

On  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Congress,  in  ISlil.  Mr.  .Monroe  brought  forward 
the  idea  of  translcrring  the  whole  Indian  population  of  the  L'nited  States  to  the  west 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  re\ealed  an  enlai'gcd  and  benevolent  plan  of  policy,  which  was 
ibllowed  up,  on  the  27th  Jaiuiary,  iMi"),  by  a  s|)ccial  message,  connniniicating  an  able 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  with  the  nt'ccssar 


r\'  statistical  data  for  deciding 


th 


las 

)-iI, 


•learl 


\'  demonstrated 


avs   Mr.  M 


onroe. 


that 


i\\ 


tl 


ICU' 


X'  to  inciii'jinrate  them  in  such  masses  (/.  c.  masses  with 


plan.'       ••  E.\i)erieiice    I 

present  state,  it  is  im[) 

independent  governments  within   tiie  Slates),  in   any  llirm  whatever,  into  our  system. 

It  has  also  demonstrated,  with  ei(ual  certainly,  that  without  a  timely  antici|)alion  of, 

and  provision  against,  the  dangers  to  which   they  arc  exposed,  inider  causes  which  it 

will  be  ditVicult.  if  not  imjiossible.  to  coiur<jl.  their  degradation  and  extinction  will  be 

inevitable." 

Here  is  the  whole  Imiian  (juc-lion.  alter  an  exi^'iimenl  of  Il2(l  real's  (dating  the 
practical  colonization  of  \'irginia  in  UiUC)).  divested  of  tiie  exciting  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  ///<;/."  iuid  has  liccn  at  si'\eral  sul)se([uent  [teriods.  surrounded. 

After  five  years'  public  discussion.  ///  and  oiif  of  (.'ongress.  an  act  was  jiassed  CJSth 
May,  1S:1(I)  allowing  such  removals  of  trilies  i'roni  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi:  by  the  tliiril  section  of  which,  the  lands  accpiired  by  thi.s  general  exodus  are 
•■forever  scciu'eil  and  niiaranticd"  to  tiiem.  I'lidcr  tliis  new  and  wise  svstem  of 
policy,  which  has  been  much  misa]iprchended  ami  underrated  til  lnnin-  ami  nhmoil,  the 
large  tribes  of  the  Creeks.  theChoctaws,  the  Chickasaws,  and  the  Cherokecs,  have  been 

'  Governnieiil.aI  Wnik  on  llie  IiiJi;ins,  Viil.  !5,  p.  Olio 
*  Georgia  was  tiien  mad  ngaiiifct  tlic  Ciceks 
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siu'ccssriilly  roiiiovcd  from  the  iiiva  of  tliu  Soutlioni  States,  ami  plunnl  in  oirciiiiistaiici's 
Itennittiii,!!  tlicir  iiKk'iH'ndoiit  i)r()^iv.-;s  aixl  (los-elopiiicnt.  Ohio,  Iiidiaiia,  llliiioi.s,  and 
eastern  Micliif;an,  have  also  l)een  cleared  of  tlieir  aboriginal  |)()i)Mlation.     And  many 


ol' the  iraiiinentarv  tril)Os — oriuinallv  from  the  Atlantic  States — have  also  been 


■ueil 


I'rom  that  inevitable  late  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  As  a  whole,  tlie  jilan  has 
been  eminently  successfnl,  and  connnends  itself  to  tlie  steady  favor  of  ,!L;ii\-erinnent. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  en<[nire  what   has  been  its  ellccts  u[)on  the  (^iap]>ns.  O.-^aiics.  and 


ither  wild  indiuvnons  tribes,  intowiiosc  territories  tiicse 


ds  i 


lave  bt'cn  intrnsive 


but  intrusive  with  their  own  assent,  and  fir  tlieir  own  benefit.  It  can  be  proved,  by 
the  narrative  of  l)e  Soto,  that  the  ()nappas  and  Kan/as  have  li\cd  more  than  three 
hnndred  years  in  that  (pnirter,  but  withont  risini;'  at  all  in  the  scale,  moral  or  ])liysical. 
by  whicii  men  are  jn<lL'etl ;  while  they  have  been   |icrmittcd   to  occnpy  a  theatre  npon 


wliich   to  welconu: 


tl 


ic  eoniin'ua 


ted 


sonthern  tril 


Ihit   this  theat 


re  is  conlessiMll\- 


inadiMpnde  in  extent,  and   inappropriate  in  other  respects,  to  the  norlhcrn  and  hiiiher 
.Mississipjji  valley  tribes. 

Oilier  colonies  of  rel'iiQc  are  not  only  I'erpiired.  but  tliey  are  retpiired  to  lie  set  apart 
wliik'  the  pnblic  domain  remains  nnder  the  Jnrisdiction  of  ('oniiiess.  and  before  it  i.s 
api>ropria(cd  to  dillercnt  objects.  This  coiistitntcs  the  crisis  at  which,  it  is  ap[)r(diended, 
we  have  now  arri\-cd.  and   it   fnini^hes  the  motive  liir  this  coiiiminiication.     Alrcadv 


till-  line  of  the  Missis^ipjii.  wiiich  was  looked  to  in  Mr.  .Moi 


iroc 


day.  IS  past. 


The  -Missouri  is  now  the  line,  ami  b\-  the  act  to  whicii  reference  has  I 


leen  niiK 


le.  th 


bonndary  is  now  crossed,    'i'he  immense  and  fertile  Nilotic  tonuiie  ol' himl  i\iiii;-  between 


the  Mississippi  anil  Missonri  is  eminenlly  ile.-tined  Ibr  tlie  ploiiuh.     XortI 


lern 


M 


issoiiri. 


I( 


owa.  and  -Minnesota  are  ecpially  ]iroilucti\ 
boi\-.  within  a  Stale  orTerritorv 


anil 


.No  t 
liiiLih 


ribe  can  exist 
.'.  arranLieineiit 


an  or'jani/i'i 


ia\e  JK'eii  loni;-  since 


consul, mated.  translerriiiL!-  the  hiuas.  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  we^t  of  llie  .Missouri. 

]{y  a  late  important  treaty  witii  tiie  ilacotahs.  or  Sioux,  thai  h)ri:e  tribe  lias  sold  a 
territory  which  forms  the  nnclens  of  Minnesota.  This  area  will,  in  a  I'ew  vcars.  be 
liiled  and  overllowiiiii- witii  a  prosperous  ei\  ilization.      in  the  mean   time,  tlie  milli 


ons 


lid  to  the  Indians  for  it  will  have  been  eaten  up  and  drank  up.  leavin.;i   them  as  poor 
I  beliav.     Cession  will  Ibllow  cession  —  and  where  an'  the  Sioux  to  -o  at  last'.'     Not 


vest,   to  Join  their  kindred,  (or  that  would   brintr  tiicm   into  .Nebrask 


No  I 


niirti 


th 


L-rediti 


where  tlieir  lie 
themselves  to  uit", 


irv  enemies. 


theC 


iipiiewas.  resnlc 


anil  w 


hat 


assurance  li 


ave  tl 


lev 


if  tl 


lint  where  are  the  Chip 


K'was 


ie\-  mi'jrate  to  K\ 


or( 


<ui 


river,  west  of  the -Mississippi,  that  they  will  be  permitted  iiermaiiently  to  remain  tlieivV 
.None  at  all. 

The  Poltawattomics,  on  their  tirst  removal  from  Illinois,  wen-  improperh  pkn  ed  in 
the  intra-Niiotic  rciiion  referred  to;  but  were,  in  a  few  years,  induced  to  cross  the 
-Missouri.  The  Winneiiajioes  who  went  from  Wisconsin  to  Iowa,  in  ISll.  Ibniid  them- 
selves, at   the  end  of  ten  yoa<r-.  in  a  closed  district;  and,   liy  a   short-si-hted   policy 


l>) 
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iiisk'iul  of  ))uing  sent  to  join  tlioir  co-trihes  west,  were  roinovcil  to  nortlioni  Miniii'sotii, 
iiuotlKT  closi'il  (listrirt,  wliore  tlu\v  cannot  lu'iniancnlly  or  j)n)s[)i'roiisl_v  ahidi'.  By  n 
noi'nt  act  of  the  graiul  jury  of  JJonton  oounty,  in  that  IVrritory,  thcv  are  indicted  as 
a  piihlic  nuisance.  The  error  is  our  own.  They  sliouid  have  been  sent  in  a  direction 
lirouiising,  if  not  to  advance  tlieir  character  for  industry,  education,  and  temperant-e, 
at  least  !o  maintain  it.  To  tiiis  quarter  it  is  also  i)ro[)osed  to  send  the  Menonionies  ol' 
Wisconsin;  hut  this  plan  of  castin,u'  a  partially-reclaimed  people  into  l)arl)arisni  i.s  I 
heiii'vi'.  temporarily  arrested. 

Of  all  plans  which  are  designecl  to  atl'ect  the  position  oi"  condition  of  the   Indian 


trill. 


temporary  ones  are  the  wors 


't.      In 


every  ni; 
Ih 


4ance  when;  thev  have  been  ti'ie<I, 


they  have  signally  faileil.  Thi'  ell'ect  has  uciu'rally  been,  to  trausler  tribes  from  ei'rtain 
conditions  of  improvement  and  civilization,  to  positions  where  they  are  either  exposed 
to  new  trials,  or  phm,wd  outriiiht  into  states  of  barbarism  and  di'uradation. 

These  examjiles  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  lieneric  and  deliuite  action 
on  the  subject.  In  the  contemplated  Territory  of  Nebraska,  which,  otherwise  than 
the  hardness  of  its  beariniis  on  the  Indians,  it  is  not  projjosed  to  ipiestion.  we  do  not 
own  an  acre  of  laud,  except  some  military  islands  in  the  broad  chiinnels  of  the  Platte. 


It 


emiiraci'; 


the  territories  of  the  indigenous  tribes  of  tlii'  Omali 


()t( 


.Alis; 


ourias 


Arickarees.  Mandans.  and  Miunetarees.     The  I'awnees  and  Kau/.as  occup\'  portions  of 

nd  the  I  psarokas.  or  Crow  nation,  its  northern  and  western 


itl 


s  soutUeru  houuilarie 


skirts.     To  what  district  shall  thesi'  tribes  be  rt'inoved '.' 

We  must  meet  these  (piestioiis  on  the  broad  .^rounds  introilueeil  in  1S2').    We  cainiot 
-land  still,  and  ac(|uit  oursi'lves  of  our  <Iulie: 


We  (iimiot  iiermit  the  tr 


iiK's  wiio  have 


The  OmaJKnvs.  the  central  tril 


not  lieen  provideil  I'oi'  to  perish  Ix'fore  our  eye; 

visited  the  i;()\ernment  a  year  ago  to  com])lain  of  intrusions.  a[)pear  to  have  antiei[)ate(l 

this  measure. 


n  anv  comnreliensive  view 


iv  of  the  subject,  we  should  niei't  and  solve  the 


]iroblem 


Indian  colonization  in  a  manner  belltting  the  national  character,  and  not  let  action 

The  whole  !)od\- of  the  triiies  between  the  Atlantic 


creel)  on  us  as  a  mere  contmiiencx'. 


and   I'acilic  look  up  to  the   I'nited    States  lor  consideration  and   protection.     Action 
should  predetermine  events,  wiiile  we  have  the  power  in  o\ir  hands.     I-'rom  a  ( 


I'omnre 


hensi\e  surviy  of  the  maps.  to.Li'ether  with  tlu'  statistical  data  at  conunand,  the  time  is 
pro[)itious  for  desipnatini;  the  sites  on  the  I'Utire  [lubiic  domain  where  the  weidc.  Ilyin;i', 


perishinjr  tribes  may  Ix'  conveniently  gathered  foiiether,  aiireeably  to  their 


urouns 


ar  as  [iracticable.  latitudes — and  where  they  may  be  reached  by 


of  aililiatioii — anil, 
instructors  in  the  great  duties  of  civilization  and  humanity. 

I  am.  sii'.  M'ry  respectfully, 


Your  obedient  servant. 


IIkNHV    R.  SfMOor.f'HAFT. 
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TITLE  XII.- SUBJECTIVE  DIVTSIOX,  IXEMONOLOGY,  WITCHCRAFT, 

AND  MA(JIC. 


GExVEKAL  ANALYSIS   OF   TITLE   XIL 


TITLE  VI.,  LET.  A.,  VOL.  1.     [Isr  Pailh.] 

E.xiiiiiiTiox  or  Maiiic  in  Imhav  Lmi;. 

1.  Its  npiilii'atioii  t<i  MciluMiic,  iiml  tlip  Moilifino  Dance.     P.  SfiO. 
■2.    "  "  to  the  ritos  of  tlio  Walicno.     P.  3Gt!. 

li.    "  "  to  lliintiiijr.     P.  3S± 

4.  "  «  to  Ptlij.'i(m,  p.  ;'.S,S:  SiicRMl  CIiiint8,398;  Hymns  to  tlio  iMin,  400. 

5.  "  •'  to  War,  40L 

6.  "  "  to  Lovo,  403. 

TITLE  Xir..  LET.  A..  VOL.  III.     [l>i)  Pai'f.r.] 

1.  Iiitroihictorv  lieuiarks  dii  Ma;.'ic.      11.  1!.  S. 

:.'.  (ioilsiif  llic  Daculalis.      ('apt.  S.  Eastiiiaii.  l'.  >!.  A. 

•"i.  Tlic  Giants'  Foa.^t  anil  Dance,     t'apt.  S.  Eastman,  U.  S.  A. 

4.  Majrical  Dances  of  the  Ontunaiion  IJamls.     1 1.  P.  S. 

").  luilian  Notions  of  Invnlncratiility  and  Invisiliiliiy.     11.  H.  S. 

(J.  Genii  AVorsliip.     II.  1!.  S. 

7.  MaL'ical  I*icto<,'raplis  from  I'lali.      ("'apt.  .Tcrlm  W.  ("iunnison,  1'.  S.  A. 

TITLE  XIL,  LET.  B..  VOL.  IV.     ^d  Pait;]).] 

A.  Eviileiices  of  Unity  of  I'u'lief  in  the  Necromancy  anil  D:emiin  Worship  of  the  Ancient 

Pii|iMlation  of  Asia,  anil  tlie  jiresent  Inilian  Trihes  in  .Xnu'iica.     II.  P.  S. 
].  Ma;;ical  I'.ses  of  the   Human   ('i-aniimi  liy  tlie  Amazonian   Trilies.     Pones  ami  Ediiries 

empliiyed   fm'  tlie  same  ]iurpiise  hy  the  'I'lilics  of  the  Unileil  States.     Ancient  Puwls, 

inscriln'il  ^vith  (/harms,  found  in  the  VaJli'y  of  tlie  Euphrates. 
12.   Dieuioniacal   Oliservances  of  the  Trilies  of  the   Dacotahs,   l'p[icr  Mi.ssissippi.     ('apt.  S. 

Ea<tiiian,  U.  .'^.  A. 
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DyEMONOLOGY,   WITCHCRAFT,   AND   MAGIC. 


A.  EVIDENCES  OF  UNITY  OF  BELIEF  IN  THE  NECRO- 
MANCY ANT  O^EMON  WORSHIP  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
I'OPULATi'*^  OF  ASIA,  AND  THE  PRESENT  INDIAN 
TRIBES   IN   AMERICA. 

1.  Ouu  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the  magical  uses  of  the  human  cranium 
by  the  Amazonian  trilics ;  of  Ijone.s  and  efligies  Ix'ing  emi)lo3ed  for  the  same  purpose 
l)y  the  tribes  of  the  United  States;  iind  of  the  ancient  bowls  inscribed  with  charms, 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  by  Mr.  Layard.  Some  brief  remarlvs  may  bo 
appropriately  made  on  these  subjects.  In  the  innnense  forests  of  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Amazon,  there  exist  tril)es  of  Indians  who  have  never  been  brought  to  receive 
the  first  principles  of  civilization,  and  who  yet  roam  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  bar- 
barity. 

One  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  who  inhabit  the  parts  of  Guyana  to  the  .south-west, 
and  north  of  this  river,  are  the  Aricoris.  We  are  informed  that  in  that  warm  climate, 
they  go  entirely  naked,  men  and  women.  They  are  not  a  high-spirited  people,  but 
very  superstitious,  sly,  and  re\engeful.  They  btilieve  in  the  future  existence  of  the 
soul,  and  make  great  feasts  for  the  dead;  somctimeo  slaves,  captured  in  war,  are  killed, 
to  accompany  their  master  in  another  world.  They  worship  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
they  regard  as  their  parents.  The  moon  is  called  nwther.  The  stars  are  regarded  as 
children  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  principal  oljject  of  their  oflerings  and  worsliip  is 
Vutlini,  who  is  a  god  of  evil.  Their  priests  believe  that  Vatipa  is  the  immediate 
minister  of  the  Great  Spirit.  He  is  said  to  appear  to  them,  in  various  forms,  in  tlio 
•wild  forests  of  luxurious  vegetation,  which  they  traverse  in  troops  with  their  wives  and 
children,  living  on  spontaneous  fruits  and  by  the  chase.  Polygamy  is  universal.  It  is 
believed  to  be  pleasing  to  Vatipa  to  have  many  children,  and  this  idea  becomes  an 
object  of  the  highest  attainment.  Magic  and  sorcery  hero  assume  some  of  their  most 
repulsive  features. 

Among  the  tribes  on  the  river  Parus.  the  human  skull  is  employed  in  necro- 
mantic arts.  Two  specimens  of  this  extraordinary  use  of  the  human  cranium,  pre- 
Pr.  IV.— 02  (48lt) 
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'inrocl  and  docorntcd  witli  all  tlicir  arts,  were  recently  presented  to  tlie  Academy  of 
A'litural  Science,  at  Philadelpliia,  by  Mr.  Aniory  Edwarils,  ol'  New  York. 

The  hair  wliich  e.\i!<trt  on  tiie  back  part  of  the  head,  is  black  and  line.  The  skin 
appeal's  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  process  analogous  to  taiuiing.  The  eyes  are 
replaced  in  their  zygonietic  arches  by  balls  of  white  or  black  ]nmc.  There  are  sym- 
bolic devices,  made  of  fdlets  of  cotton,  inserted  in  the  orifices  of  the  ear  and  nio\ith,  to 
denote  hearing,  and  the  ejection  of  the  sound  of  tlie  voice,  in  these  oracular  and  necro- 
mantic skulls.  These  fillets  are  colored  by  an  ochery  oxide  of  iron.  The  skulls  are 
reported  to  be  the  crania  of  slain  enemies. 

No  custom  of  this  kind  is  known  to  exist  among  the  Indian  trik-s  of  North  America. 
A  sacred  respect  appears  to  be  entertained  by  them  for  human  bones.  They  are 
figured  on  their  pictographic  scrolls,  as  will  Ik;  oljserved  in  the  examples  of  Part  I. 
But  in  the  tribes  from  Florida  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  human  bones  have  k'cn  generally 
interred,  and  not,  in  any  reported  instance,  subjected  to  sujjerstitiou.s,  or  magic  u-ses. 
The  magic  bones  exhii)ited  by  their  jossakeeds  have,  wherever  examined,  been  found 
referable  to  a  s|)ecies  of  deer,  bear,  or  other  animal  or  bird  believed  to  lie  invested  with 
necromantic  power.  Tiiis  power  is  often  found  to  Ix;  a.scrilx'd  to  .searshells ;  and  no 
snuill  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  conjuror's  art  is  confided  to  conchology.  Efiigies 
of  birds,  or  quadrupeds,  are  often  exhibited.  Metallic  copper,  which  is  found  in  a  virgin 
state,  is  sometimes  employed  by  their  Meda  and  medicine-meii ;  but  generally,  it  is 
eon.sidered  as  a  remedial  agent. 

The  name  of  AVhccliiig,  Virginia,  perpetuates  the  locality  of  a  human  skull.  It 
denoted  a  triumph  over  the  western  pioneers.  An  iudiau  had  killed  a  white  man 
at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek,  on  the  Ohio,  as  an  intruder  on  his  grounds,  and 
hoi.'-ted  the  head  on  a  pole  at  that  place,  in  terrorem  to  tlie  white  race.  Weel,  in  the 
Delaware  tongue,  signifies  a  human  head,  and  hence  the  name,  liy  adding  the  local 
termination,  ing,  the  idea  of  place  is  conveyed  —  meaning,  place  of  a  skull.'  Another 
instance  of  this  kind,  where  the  act  was  done  in  defiance,  by  one  tribe  against  another, 
occurred  at  the  ancient  seat  of  Oneida  Castle,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  place  which 
was  called,  in  the  Oneida  dialect,  Kunaloa,  meaning,  a  place  of  a  skull  on  a  pole.  Such 
localities  are  believed  to  be  the  abodes  of  evil  s[)irits. 

The  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Algonipiin  triln's  on  tiiis  su1)jcct  correspond  to 
these  principles.  It  is  seen  from  Wiser's  journal,  in  jirior  pages,  that  similar  views  are 
entertained  by  the  Iro(juois.  Having  reached  a  terrible  and  awe-inspiring  gulf,  he 
observes,  that  "The  Indians  believe  that  an  Othoa  (an  evil  spirit)  has  power  in  this 
valley;  that  some  of  them  could  call  him  by  name,  and  brougiit  him  sacrifices,  by 
which  he  eovdd  be  a[)p(>ased.  1  asked  if  any  of  the  Indians  of  our  party  could  do  this, 
or  know  his  name.  They  answered,  •  No,'  that  but  few  could  do  this,  and  they  were 
magicians."' 

'  Oneota. 
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Tliorc  is  luitliing,  liowi'vor,  to  ('onni'i't  tlicsc  ciisos  at  all  with  dtviiion-worfliip.  The 
iU't  of  ciiliing  oil  spirits  or  ila-moiis  is,  npinirciitly.  the  ollicinl  raro  of'  tlii'  Indian  priost- 
IkhhI,  Ik'iiig  woU  acquainted  witli  one  of  tiii'si!  mon,  called  ('hiisco  in  the  West,  botii 
helbrc  and  after  he  had  ronounced  the  practice,  I  asked  him  to  disclose  to  nie  the  oliject 
or  objects  of  his  miraculous  reliance,  while  engaged  in  these  arts,  lie  rei)lied  that 
they  were  the  spirits  of  the  turtle,  swan,  crow,  and  wood[)eciier.  When  pressed  more 
closely,  ho  declared  that  these  spirits  received  their  inllnence  from  the  Great  Spirit  of 
Kvil,  and  that  it  was  this  spirit  who  visited  him  inside  his  lodge,  in  a  dense  current  of 
wind,  or  a  circular  tornado  —  this  spirit  gave  him  power  to  eiVect  the  most  wonderful 
things,  as  the  miraculous  shaking  of  the  conical  Jossakeed's  lodge  without  hands. 
He  allirmed  that  when  he  entered  this  lodge,  (which  is  the  great  oopular  Indian 
miracle,  in  the  belief  of  the  common  Canadian  voyageurs,)  after  its  poles  liiul  been 
tightly  swathed  with  skins,  he  knelt  low  on  the  ground,  in  a  crouched  position, 
and  taking  his  small  magic  drum,  1x>gan  his  supplications.  It  was  the  evil  intluence 
he  supi)licated.  It  wa.s,  in  efl'ect,  the  Vatipa  of  the  Aiiuizons  and  tiie  Jumbo  of  the 
Africans;  showing  the  unity  of  devil-worship  among  the  heathens  the  world  over. 

On  a  certain  occasion,  in  1823,  1  landed  on  an  island  in  Lake  Huron,  called,  in  the 
Indian,  Nekuhmincs,  which  means  Rrant,  or  Wild  Goose  Island.  IJeing  detained  by 
winds,  I  sauntered  about  with  a  gentleman  who  was  travelling  with  me.  in  search  of 
pieces  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  lime,  of  which  it  was  a  locality.  In  this  excursion  wo 
found  the  lodge  of  Chu.sco,  and  in  a  spirit  of  sport  asked  him  if  he  could  not,  by  his  necro- 
mantic arts,  still  the  winds,  .so  as  to  permit  us  to  proceed.  He  replied,  with  his  habitual 
cunning  and  sharp  look,  in  the  aflirmative,  and  the  fee  being  stipulated  for  his  occult 
services,  we  all  three  entered.  The  lodge  was  small  and  dark,  and  when  the  cloth 
door  or  opening  was  closed,  not  only  dark,  but  oppressively  warm.  He  seated  himself, 
and  k'gan  his  incantations;  beating  accurate  time  on  a  little  drum.  When  one  staff 
of  bis  chant  had  been  finished,  lie  stopped,  waited  a  little,  and  then  began  another. 
The  keys  of  these  chants  were  varied  —  now  high,  now  low,  now  nuitteringly.  The 
heat,  the  darkness,  and  evident  diablerie  of  the  scene  impressed  us  tbrcibly ;  and  we 
could  not  long  endure  the  position. 

Di.sease,  with  the  American  Indians,  is  often  represented  by  some  carved  image  of 
wood.'  Tliis,  as  we  are  int()rmed  in  preceding  pages,  is  placed,  by  the  Dacotahs,  in  a 
Iwwl  of  water,  subjected  to  the  proximity  of  female  position,  and  then  demolished  by 
a  shot  from  a  gun.  The  deer,  the  elk,  or  other  quadruped,  are  often  invested  with  the 
]H)wer  of  creating  disease.  The  earwig,  woodworm,  millepede,  cleopterous  insects, 
assume  the  same  power.  In  line,  the  belief  in  necromantic  influonce,  being  persistent, 
it  only  requires  some  circumstance  in  the  position  of  parties  to  fasten  the  charge  of 
evil  inllnence  from  magic  or  witchcraft   on  contiguous   objects.     The   cause    of  this 
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iiilliKMirc  mill  tlio  iviiicily  f.ir  it.  is  tlic  saino;  iianiclv.  n  wMo-sprcinl  Wiof  in  domons. 
To  tlisci'fu  iiiul  |)r()[)itiiit('  tlii'sc,  is  the  [troviiici' of  tlio  josHiikccd,  scci'.  |)ni|ili('t,  or 
powow.  who  tluis  iH'i'omoH  tlio  intorprotor  of  ft  niyMfi'i'loiia  iinkiiowii,  and  tin-  nu'HsonfriT 
of  liitc  to  man.  No  wonder  ran  ho  expressed  at  tlic  [Hnvcr  this  t-hiKH  of  men  liavo 
t'X('i'ci>od  over  tlu'  iuiiorant  Indian  mind  in  Amcric;!. 

Mr.  I'ond,  in  a  (<ul)S('(|iK'iit  impcr  [vido  Title  X\'II..]  rt'incscnts  tlio  mcdii  ;d  know- 
ledge of  the  Dacolah  tribes,  amonj^  whom  he  has  lon<;  resided  in  tlio  cpialiiy  of  a 
teacher  and  missionary,  as  very  iitth'  heyond  a  roinid  of  sninn'stitious  eeremonies.  and 
ahsnrd  beliefs  in  the  wildest  neerumancy.  He  depicts  it  as  a  nevor-emlinir  reliance  on 
demons  of  the  air.  woods,  and  waters,  whose  viH'ation  it  is  for  the  medicine-men  to 
oonsnlt.  Captain  Eastman,  who  was  long  stationed  at  a  garrison  among  the  same 
people,  has  preserxod  pictograj)hs  drawn  by  the  Dneotahs,  of  their  notions  of  these 
divmoniacal  and  mytholciL;ieal  lieliefs,  which  open  a  thrilling  view  of  the  darkness  of 
the  savage  nund.  Dr.  Z.  I'itcher,  in  a  preceding  pa[ier  on  the  topic  of  the  medical 
knowledge  of  the  Indians,  lets  the  obser\er  see  in  what  the  aboriginal  acipiaintance 
with  medical  ])henompna  really  consists;  and,  as  an  apology  or  abatement  of  their 
gross  siij)erstiti  >ns  and  magical  beliefs  on  the  Indian  nniteria  mediea  and  pathology,  ho 
brings  forward  a  most  cnrious  and  astonishing  view,  from  pnblished  sinnces.  of  the 
ignoranci'  of  medical  |)ractitioners  in  Kurop(>.  during  the  mcdu'vial  ages. 

In  every  enlarged  view  of  the  snliject.  it  is  lielieveil  that  the  darkness  and  snper- 
stition  of  the  Indian  mind  in  Amerii'a  on  this  subject,  in  its  connection  with  magic, 
sorcer\%  and  enchantments,  is  not  de(>pcr  than  that  of  the  Asiatic  nations  at  early  epochs. 
In  the  recent  researches  of  ]\Ir.  Layard  in  the  valley  of  the  Kuphrates.'  lie  laings  to 
light  some  curious  data  on  this  subject,  which  proves  most  clearly  that  the  minds  of 
men  were  debased  and  besotted  \\ith  the  basest  notions  of  enchantments  and  super- 
stitions, and  were  held  in  a  stati"  of  [lerpetual  fear  of  evil  inlliicnce  and  diseases,  from 
malignant  demons  of  the  night  and  day.  Remedial  charms  against  di.scase.s  and 
enchantnients  were  exhiliited  by  a  class  of  men,  in  tlu-  form  of  bowls  of  terra  cotta, 
of  whicli  he  exhumed  specimens,  which  liear  inscriptions  in  an  ancient,  mixed,  and 
partly  inexplicable  character.  Several  of  these  ancient  divining-Ix)wla  were  disinterred 
!)}■  him  among  the  ruins  of  l?ali\lon,  ami  dejiosited,  on  his  return,  in  the  IJritish 
museum,  where  the  inscriptions  have  Ix'cn,  essentially,  interpreted. 

The  lijllowing  cut  of  one  of  these  anti((ue  ves.sels  will  present  the  snlycct  more  fully 
to  the  eve.  (Layard.  \).  ')^ '■'<.)  To  .show  the  state  of  man's  intellectual  idiosyncracie.s 
at  the  period  of  its  Clialda'aii  pliasis,  the  iiit(>rpretation  of  the  inscription  of  bowl  Xo.  1, 
is  added,  as  given  bt  the  learned  and  ingeni(uis  Mr.  Thomas  Pillis.  of  the  manuscript 
deiiartnient  of  the  British  .Museum.  The  letters,  so  far  as  they  have  been  deciphered, 
ajtpear  to  be  an  admixture  of  the  Syriac  and  Palmyrine. 


T>iseovcrica  among  the  ruins  of  N'inevcu  a..J  "  ibylon,  N.  Y.,  Putnam,  1853;  1  vol.,  8vo.,  p.  OHO,  with  plates. 
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Aiitii|UO  Soreorcr'rt  liowl,  from  tlio  lliiin*  of  lliili^'loii.     r)i:iincti'i',  C  iiu-lies;  lU'iitli,  •'!  iiitlies. 

The  (k'C'ii»lK>iV(l  inscription  ivads  tlitis  :  — 

'"This  in  11  bill  of  divorce  to  tlif  devil,  and  to  ....  and  to  Satan,  and  to  Xeri;.'.  and 
to  /neliiali,  and  to  Abitnr  of  llie  nioinitain,  iind  to  ...  ,  and  to  the  night-monsters, 
conimandinn'  them  to  eea.se  from  lU'herau  in  I?atnaiun,  and  from  the  eonntry  of  the 
north,  and  from  all  who  are  tormented  \>y  them  therein.  IJehold.  I  maUe  the  counsels 
of  these  devils  of  no  ellect.  and  annul  the  power  of  the  ruler  of  the  night-nionster.s 
(Lihith).  r  conjure  you  all,  monsters  .  .  .  both  mule  and  female,  to  go  Ibrth.  I  con- 
jure y(ju  and  .  .  .  by  the  scei)tre  of  the  powerful  one,  who  has  power  over  the  devils, 
and  power  over  the  night-nionst"rs.  to  ((uit  these  habitations.  Behold,  I  now  make  you 
ci'ase  from  troublinii-  them,  and  make  the  inlluenee  of  your  presence  cease  in  Ikdierau 
of  Biitnaiini,  and  in  thi'ir  fields.  In  the  same  nianner  as  the  devils  write  liills  of 
divorce  and  give  them  to  their  wives,  and  return  not  unto  them  again,  receive  ye  your 
bill  of  divorce,  and  take  this  written  authority,  and  go  forth,  leave  (|\iickly,  llee.  and 

depart  from  I5eheran  in  IJatnaiun.  in  tla-  name  of  tlie  living ,  liy  the  seal 

of  the  powerful  one.  and  l)y  this  signet  of  authority.  Thi'ii  will  there  liow  rivers  of 
water  in  that  land,  an<l  tliere  lh(>  i)ai('Iied  ground  will  be  watt'reil.  Amen,  amen, 
amen.     Selah." 

Another  of  these  bowl-charm  inscriptions  (No,  t)  reads  thus:  — 

'•  \'.  v.  V.  \'.      IJeware  of  the  diseases  wliicli  aic  uiiou  thee  and  upon   .   .   .   from  all 

I'vil  diseases.      \'.  V.  V.  X.  .  .  .  sorrow  and  bodily  iulirmities  from  now  even  for  e\cr. 

A  remedy  from  heaven  against  the  whisperings  of  enchanters  who  are  not   far  hence, 
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nnd  alno  npniiiHt  flcinoiiH.  Tliin  nmiilot  will  dolivor  you  from  evil  HorcerorH  and  from 
AImU,  and  from  I.i>vuttii,  nnd  tribnlntionn ;  from  tlio  mncliiiuitionH  of  tliu  AHHyriunH,  iind 
from  I'xlrt'mitii'M,  nnd  from  trontiliery,  and  from  ri'l^llion;  from  Slio<|,  and  from  Nidni, 
nnd  tliu  HurrowH  of  all  tlio  children  of  Adam,  nnd  thy  iK'titiou  Hhall  Itc  in  the  nnmo 

of  Bnrnkiol,  Rnmiel,  Ranmicl,  Nnhnbiol,  and  Shnnniol will  tnke  vongcnnoo 

.  .  .  thcHO  nine  nnguln  will  guard  and  protect  you  from  evil  enchanters,  and  from  Abdi 
the  powerful,  nnd  from  the  nets  of  the  cnchnntcrfl  that  whisiwr,  nnd  from  ...  in 

lienven and  Nurn.     Amen,  nmcn.     Selah.     V.  V.  V.  V.  IJewarii  V.  V. 

V.  V V.  V.  V.  V.     Bo  ware  ....  from  now  even  for  (ever).     A  remedy  .  .  . 

against  the  cnchanterH  who  whisper,  who  are  not  far  from  hence,  and  also  ngninst 
demons  ....  nnd  fi-om  Levat  (tn),  .  .  .  tribulation,  from  Asdarta,  from  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Assyrinns,  from  extremities,  nnd  from  trenchery,  and  from  rolxUlion ; 
from  SluMj,  and  from  Nidni  ....  of  all  the  children  of  men  ...  in  the  name  of 

liarhiel  ...  —  miel  ...  —  niiel,  Ramicl  ...  —  kiel,  Sharmie  (1,  a)  shriel 

against  evil  enchnnters  and  from  Abdi,  the  powerful,  nnd  from  the  nuts  of  .  .  ." 

Ethnology  '«  thus  indebted  to  Mr.  Layard  for  his  researches  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tigris  and  Kuplnntes,  by  even  profounder  ties  than  those  of  anti(iuity.  It  is  a  more 
remote  glimpse  of  the  human  race  that  we  acquire  by  researches  through  the  means  of 
the  cuneiform  character,  than  that  disclosed  by  the  once-thrilling  trilingual  inscriptions 
of  the  Nile.  And  we  are  rather  encouraged,  in  hope  that  of  so  ancient  a  mode  of  repre- 
senting sounds  as  that  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  there  may  be  found  in  the  present 
active  state  of  ethnological  researches,  some  traces  even  in  the  ancient  ruins  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is  not  traces  of  the  comparatively  recent  and  polished  periods  of  Iloman  and 
Grecian  liistory,  that  we  should  look  K)r  here,  but  rather  of  those  more  ancient  stocks 
of  the  lunnan  race  from  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  who  have  pruhaljly  reached  our 
shores,  through  India,  Tartary,  Ciiinu,  or  Japan.  Australia  and  tiie  islands  of  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  had  no  symbols  for  sounds.  They  have  thus  far  formed 
barren  fields  of  research  on  this  topic. 

While  thus  contemplating,  through  the  most  recent  resoarcbes  in  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  state  of  the  superstitions  and  magic  reliances  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  stocks  of  the  human  race,  we  present,  as  suitable  addenda  to  these 
remarks,  the  following  descriptions  of  the  state  of  demon  worship,  in  relation  to  one  of 
the  leading  stocks  of  our  American  tribes. 
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B.  Demoniacal  and  Superstitious  Obsehvances  of  tue  Tribes 
IN  Minnesota,  on  the  Ui'I'er  Mississipi'i.  By  Capt.  S. 
Eastman,  U.S.A. 


The  superstition  of  the  North  American  Indians  leads  them  to  be  governed  in  all 
their  acts  by  the  juggling  operations  of  a  class  of  men  amongst  them,  called  prophets, 
medicine-men,  or  jugglers.  These  men  are  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  tribe,  and  possess 
immense  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  young,  who  are  brought  up  in  the  belief  of 
their  supernatural  powers.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  on  the  war-path  or  on  the  hunt, 
this  influence  is  especially  brought  to  bear.  The  war-chief,  who  leads  the  party  to 
war,  is  always  one  of  these  medicine-men,  and  is  believed  to  have  the  power  to  guide 
the  party  to  success,  or  save  it  from  defeat,  through  the  all-powerful  influence  of  his 
medicine.  He  interprets  signs  observed  when  on  the  war-path,  such  as  the  flight  of 
birds,  the  running  of  animals,  distant  sounds,  atmospheric  ellects,  &c. ;  all  of  which  he 
construes  to  influence  the  movements  of  his  party  as  his  own  whims  may  dictate. 
These  spiritual  operations  are  usually  carried  on  at  night,  after  the  party  has  encamped ; 
and  through  his  mysterious  doings,  and  the  assistance  he  derives  from  the  god.s,  he 
foretells  what  will  occur  the  next  day,  the  position  of  the  enemy,  their  strength,  and 
the  number  of  scalps  that  will  be  taken.  In  his  juggling,  he  calls  ujwn  such  gods  for 
assistance  as  have  especial  influence  in  war. 

The  operations  of  the  war-chief  when  on  a  war  excursion  are  thus  described  by  an 
Indian  of  the  Dacotah  tribe,  residing  on  the  Minnesota  river,  in  the  Territory  of 
Minnesota.  The  drawing  from  which  Plate  40  was  taken  is  from  a  sketch  made  by 
the  same  Indian.  They  have  no  idea  of  perspective  :  it  is  their  symbolical  mode  of  pic- 
torial representation.  Fig.  1  is  the  war-chief  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  war-club  shaped 
at  the  end  like  a  hawk's  head.  Fig.  2  is  his  wigwam  in  which  he  performs  his  spiritual 
o[)erations.  Figs.  3  and  4  are  goils  that  are  invoked  for  assistance  in  war.  These  are 
usually  cut  out  of  birch-bark  and  stuck  up  on  poles  near  his  wigwam.  Fig.  7  is  the 
god  Eyah,  or  Big  Mouth  (see  Part  III.,  p.  487).  This  god  is  often  represented  with 
horns  on  his  head  and  a  rattle  in  his  hand.  lie  has  the  power  of  telling  the  position 
of  the  enemy.  Fig.  8  is  the  god  Wa-hun-de-dan  (interpreted  old  woman,  Aurora 
Borealis,  or  goddess  of  war) ;  she  not  only  informs  the  war-chief  where  the  enemy  is  to 
be  found,  but  also  his  strength,  and  the  success  or  misfortune  that  will  attend  the  party. 
Siie  even  tells  the  numljer  of  scalps  that  will  be  taken  and  the  number  of  warriors  that 
will  be  killed  or  wounded.  She  is  represented  with  hoops  on  her  arms;  as  many  of 
these  as  she  throws  on  the  ground  indicate  the  number  of  scalps  that  will  be  taken,  and 
if  she  throw  broken  arrows  in  place  of  the  hoops,  they  will  indicate  the  number  of 
wairiors  that  will  be  killed  and  wounded.  But  the  most  powerful  influence  which  the 
Indians  bring  to  bear  on  their  war  excursions,  is  a  mystery  which  they  call  Schun- 
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schun-ah  (Mirage,  or  glimmering  of  the  sun).  This  is  represented  by  the  small  dots 
5  and  G.  This  is  so  jiowerfiil  that  it  never  Tails  to  inform  the  w.ir-chief  of  the  position 
and  strength  of  the  enemy.  Fig.  12  is  tlie  war-pipe,  the  smoke  of  which  is  offered  to 
E-yah,  and  to  the  spirits  of  the  enemy,  which  they  dread,  and  to  appease  which  offer- 
ings of  different  kinds  are  made.  Fig.  9  is  a  hole  in  the  ground  directly  in  front  of 
the  wigwam  of  the  chief,  into  which  the  old  woman.  Fig.  8,  rolls  her  hoops,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  enemy's  spirits.  These  the  war-chief  kills,  by  striking  them  with  his 
war-club.  Fig.  11  is  a  bowl  of  sweetened  water,  set  before  the  hole  for  the  purpose  of 
enticing  the  spirits  into  it.  Figs.  13  and  1-1  arc  the  lances  of  the  warriors,  set  around 
the  wigwam  of  the  chief;  and  19  and  20  are  sacks  in  which  the  war  implements  are 
kept.  Figs.  15  and  IG  are  the  campfircs  of  those  warriors  who  have  before  been  on 
the  war-path,  and  17  and  18  are  those  who  have  never  before  been  to  Avar.  The  latter 
are  not  allowed  to  ajiproach  the  war-chief  during  his  spiritual  operations. 

Fig.  21  is  the  enemy's  camp,  and  Figs.  22,  23,  24,  and  25,  are  the  spirits  of  the 
enemy,  indicating  the  number  of  scalps  that  will  be  taken. 

Plato  41  is  another  example  of  Indian  superstition,  representing  the  contest  between 
the  gods  of  the  north  and  south,  for  waj'm  and  cold  weather.  Fig.  1  represents  the 
world.  Fig.  2  is  the  God  of  the  North,  represented  in  a  snow-storm.  He  is  called 
Wa-ze-at-tah  ^Ye-chas-tah.  Fig.  14  is  the  God  of  the  South,  and  called  Eto-kah  We- 
chas-tah.  He  is  represented  in  a  rain-storm.  Figs.  3  and  4,  representing  wolves,  are 
the  soldiers  of  the  northern  god,  who  fight  his  battles.  When  he  wants  cold  weather, 
he  sends  forth  these  soldiers  to  battle  with  the  .southern  god.  The  latter  is  a.ssisted  by 
the  crow  and  plover.  Figs.  15  and  IG.  When  the  battle  commences,  the  wolves  are 
aided  with  a  snow-storm.  A  terrible  conflict  ensues ;  the  southern  god  is  discomfited, 
cold  weather  prevails,  snow  and  frost  appear,  and  the  world  is  frozen  up. 

As  spring  approaches,  the  southern  god  desires  warm  weather ;  therefore  he  sends 
out  his  soldiers,  the  crow  and  plover,  armed  with  war-clubs,  and  assisted  by  a  thundpr- 
storm,  to  attack  the  wolves.  The  thunder-stonn  melts  the  snow  and  ice,  the  crow  and 
plover  fall  upon  the  wolves  with  their  war-cluljs,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  succeed 
in  beating  them  to  pieces,  and  drowning  the  God  of  the  North  in  a  flood  of  spray 
arising  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  ice.  Thus  these  two  gods  Avill  battle  for 
warm  and  cold  weather  as  long  as  the  world  shall  stand,  according  to  Indian  mytho- 
logy. When  either  god  goes  out  to  battle,  he  leaves  a  young  god  at  home ;  so  that,  if 
he  be  defeated,  there  may  be  another  one  left  to  renew  the  conflict  at  tlie  next  season. 
Fig.  8  is  the  northern  god  in  reserve,  with  a  flute  in  one  hand,  and  a  rattle  in  the 
other.  Fig.  5  is  his  house,  and  G  and  7  are  poles  ornamented  with  eagles'  feathers. 
Figs.  9  and  10  are  lance.s,  ready  for  defence.  Figs.  20  and  21  arc  small  hand-rattles, 
used  with  the  drums,  11  and  12,  to  sound  the  alarm.  Fig.  17  is  the  southern  god  in 
nis  wigwam,  and  18  and  19  are  ornaments  similar  to  G  and  7." 
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A  still  deeper  and  more  general  view  of  the  influence  of  the  prevalent  belief  of  the 
American  Indians  in  necromancy  and  doemonology,  usurping  the  place  of  religion,  is 
given  in  tlie  subjoined  observations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pond,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
long  resident  as  a  missionary  among  the  Dacotahs  (vide  Title  XVII.).  In  this  inte- 
resting view  of  medical  magic,  the  principles  of  their  belief  are  associated  with  the 
Indian  medical  art,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  system,  which  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  numerous  class  of  priests  and  jugglers.  We  must  reconstruct  our  theories  on  this 
sul)ject.  It  is  believed  that  medicine  is  seldom,  if  ever,  administered  by  the  aborigines, 
without  reliance  on  the  magic  power  under  which  it  is  administered ;  and  with  a  belief 
that  its  curative  properties  may  be  rendered  wholly  inoperative,  and  even  injurious,  by 
some  person  more  strongly  endowed  with  the  power  of  magic  or  sor'^ery.  The  mode 
of  this  evil  influence  is  Ijelieved  to  be  very  subtle  by  the  patient.  The  rays  of  the  sun, 
shining  through  an  aperture  in  a  dark  lodge,  on  a  sick  person  whom  I  knew  in  the 
Chippewa  territories,  were  declared  to  be  the  cause,  not  only  of  prevention  of  cure,  but 
of  a  most  malignant  attempt  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  individual ;  although  the  magician 
was  not  near. 
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TITLE  XIII.- SUBJECTIVE  DIVISION,  MEDICAL  KNOWLEDGE  OF 

THE  INDIAN. 


GENERAL  ANALYSTS  OF  TITLE  XIII. 

TITLE  v.,  LET.  A.,  VOL.  L,  p.  Iil9  to  255.     [Lsr  P.u'EK.] 

Remarks  on  tlio  Mctlical  and  Si'ij;ical  Knowledge  of  the  Dacotahs.  ()(!.  Medicine.  G7. 
Anatomy.  08.  Patholoi^y,  til',  74.  Theory  of  Diseases,  and  their  Remedies.  70. 
Blood-Lctting.  71.  Aneurism.  72.  "fraling  Art.  73.  Amputation.  74.  Treiitment  of 
Imposthumes  ;  Parturition.     7").  I'liralysis.     liiy  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  Ohio. 

TITLE  XIII.,  LET.  A.,  VOL.  III.     [2i)  Paieu.] 

Practice  of  Medicine  among  the  Winnchagncs.     By  F.  Andros,  ^L  D.,  Iowa. 

TITLE  XIII.,  LET.  B.,  VOL.  IV.     [.Id  Paieu.] 

1.  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the  Indian  Xotions  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine. 

2.  Medicine;  or  some  Account  of  the  Remedies  used  by  the  American  Indians  in  the  Cure 

of  Diseases,  and  the  Treatment  of  Injuries  to  which  they  arc  liable,  and  their  Methods 
of  administering  and  applying  thcui.  By  Zina  Pitcher,  M.  D.,  lute  U.  S.  A.,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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MEDICAL  KNOWLEIXJE  OF  THE   INDIAN 


1.   PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  OX  THE  INDIAN  NOTIONS 
OF  ANATOMY  AND  MEDK'INE. 

No  view  of  the  Iiulian  tribes  of  the  United  Stato.s  can  bo  complete,  wliich  does  not 
furni-h  ."ome  sketch  of  their  reputed  knowledge  of  medicine.  From  iin  curly  dny.  it 
lias  been  siip[)o.scd  that  the  aborigines  were  skilled  in  the  knowledge  ot'  botanical 
remedies,  ami  in  the  cure  of  wounds.  It  appcan'd  desiraljle  that  the  (picstinii  should 
be  rel'errt'd  to  persons  whose  science,  and  observation  of  the  native  habits  and  customs, 
(pialilled  them  Hjr  the  formation  of  correct  opinions  on  the  subject.  And  it  is  believed, 
that  the  papers  which  are  submitted  under  this  head,  will  constitute  an  acceptable  body 
of  information. 

The  practice  of  the  aboriginal  hunters,  in  cutting  up  the  carcases  of  (piadrupeds 
killed  in  the  cha.se,  renders  the  viscera  of  animals  familiar  to  them.  It  will  lie  per- 
ceived, by  referring  to  the  vocabulr>nes  herewith  furnislied,  that  they  have  ajiplicd 
appropriate  and  distinct  names  to  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  gall,  spleen,  wiiulpi|)e,  and 
other  finictional  parts.  That  they  possess  any  ade([uate,  or  even  reliable  knowledge  of 
the  true  functions  performed  b\-  these  organs,  is  iinproljable,  whatever  shadowy  notions 
they  may  entertain  on  this  tojiic.  Experience  got  by  viewing  the  vital  organs  would, 
apparently,  inform  them,  that  the  heart  is  the  distributing  reservoir  of  the  blood,  and  t\w 
central  point  of  vitality.  Such  their  language  and  experience  ajipear  to  regard  it.  if  we 
examine  the  etymology  of  the  word  denoting  heart.  Taking  the  numerous  Algon([uin 
dialects  as  the  subject  for  comparison,  this  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  denoting 
this  organ,  although  we  have  no  authority  for  saying  that  they  have  any  just  concep- 
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tion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  liver  is  calleil  uiinot).  and  tne 
lungs  opnn  —  terms  which,  as  they  contain  the  sign  of  the  third  person,  o,  lose  their 
elementary  character,  meaning,  in  this  form,  /(/v  liver  and  Itis  lungs;  a  common  featuin^ 
of  Indian  lexicography.  By  olrion,  the  .softer  texture  of  the  liver  appears  to  be 
denoted,  compared  to  the  more  firm  and  muscular  structure  of  the  lungs.  This  species 
of  minute  observation  on  the  organs  is  ([uite  common  to  the  Tndians,  and  has  lieen 
adverted  to  by  Dr.  Pitcher  in  the  following  paper,  in  which  he  gives  their  ojiinions  on 
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8OU10  riu'Ioiis  fmictioiis  of  tlie  viliil  Mvsti'iii.  iis  tliiit  cmioiis  (il)sorvation  of  tlio  iintivoM 
ill  ri'coiilin^  iijic  l>y  llic  iicliiui  of  llic  iitt'iiis. 

Ill  wdihIm  ivlatiii;;  to  tlii'  \  iM'iTu,  iiui'iiliar  iiiiiiorliiiicc  iiiul  tiiijiliiisis  are  laid  <tii  tlio 
prininry  imrticlo  (fc.  wliirli  ."taiuls  an  llii>  svUaliical  rcprcsi'iitativi-  ol"  the  tt'iiiiinatiiiii 
t>r  the  anal  ilui't ;  wliicli  aitpoais  aluo  to  have  a  j^encial  allusion  to  the  viscera. 

The  skill  l(ir  which  tlie  liiiliau  tribes  have  hi'cn  noted  in  enrinjr  wounds,  has  Ik'cii 
()bserve<l  to  consist  cliiilly  in  a  close  attention  to  the  injured  |)art.  and  the  I'liMjucnt 
ni>i)liciitioii  of  wa.-lics  and  cataiilasins  which  keep  the  woiuiiled  parls  dean.  Dr. 
Pitcher  shows  tlial  lli'ir  iiinorancc  of  the  pathology  of  disease,  and  their  superstitiouH 
observances,  are  imt.  in  many  puints.  mure  e\tra\a':ant  than  those  entertained  by 
practitioners  in  the  inedia'val  a:;e~i.  One  nf  tlie  most  striking  results  of  his  investiua- 
tioiis  consists  in  liie  scientific  dcterininalion  of  the  plants  relied  on  in  the  Indian  iiiafi  rla 
medial.  Slron,^  coincidences  are  I'oinid  in  the  spi'cics  ami  proi)erties  of  many  of  the 
botanical  remcdivs  employed  li\   ilie  ali'iri'-iinal,  and  ly  c  iiicaled  physicians. 


.M  i;i)i(  1  X  K;  Oil.  so.Mi:  AccorxT  OK  tin:  1!  kmkdiks 

rSKI)  I!V  TlIK  .VMi:i;i(  AN  INDIANS  IN  TDK  (THE 
OF  DiSKASKS.  AND  TIIK  T  1!K  AT  M  K  N  T  OF  IX.iriMKS, 
TO  Will  ('  II  T  II  V.  Y  A  I!  K  L  I  A  1!  \.  K,  A  N  1)  T  II  K  I  R  M  ETIIODS 
OF    ADMIN  ISTKIM  N(i    AND   AITI.YINC;    TIIE.M. 


11 Y   z  1  N  A    r  I  Tc  n  i:  i;.   m.  d.  . 
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A  .      II  i;  r  i;  o  I  t.    m  i  rii  i  (i  a  x. 


NoTniN'<;  aspirin:;  to  tlie  di^iilty  of  a  scieiuH'  can  be  supposed  toe\ist  anioiif;'  a  people 
who  havt'  no  \v)'itten  lan.i;ua,::e,  no  literature  nor  books,  althiaijih  much  practical  know- 
lodge  may  be  ])reservi'd  in  their  traditions,  and  the  spirit  of  poetry  be  einliahned  in  the 
legendary  lyrics  of  their  tribes.  Snch  will  lie  liauiil  true  of  medicine,  which  exist.s 
only  as  an  art  among  the  sava'je  nations,  who  inhabit  the  country  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  rniteil  States.  In  the  desultory  remarks  which  liiUow,  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  exalt  the  intelligence  of  the  Indian,  or  to  gi\c  the  knowh'dge  he  is  known  to 
posscs.s  on  this  subjei'l.  the  I'nnu  of  a  treatise.  The  aim  will  be.  to  show  that  he  lia.s 
used  faculties  as  discriminating,  and  arrived  at  results  c((ually  as  important  and  c(nTect, 
as  those  achieved  l)v  his  more  I'ortunate  n(>ighbors.  in  a  far  diflerent  .state  of  civil 
advancement.  I'o  do  this,  it  will  Ik'  necessary  to  allude  to  the  state  of  medical  science 
two  hundred  years  ago.  among  the  people  of  wIkmu  we  are  ourselves  descendants,  as 
well  as  to  its  present  condition  among  the  Chinese,  who  claim  to  liave  a  civilization 
which  had  its  origin,  as  it  weiv.  in  the  twilight  of  time. 

To  a.ssuine  that  the  indigenous  inhabitant.s  of  our  country  arc  not  the  natural  C(pial,s 
of  their  Euro^K'an  siibdiier.s,  Ix'causc  meilicino  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  a  science 
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among  tlicni,  i.s  i)riicti('iilly  Id  xtati',  in  aiinthcr  lurin.  tlio  pmiMiMitidii,  timt  civilization  is 
imiMiual  III  (lie  iuAi  ol'  iirovidiii'j;  n'Mifdii's  lor  tin'  malinlii's  ilcvoloiicil  by  tin'  imrwiiitM 
and  nnniituriil  waiiLs  ol"  a  rdiiuMl  and  cullivalcd  uncial  utatc.  unci  is  anotiuT  way  of 
asserting!  that  llic  i(liy>i('ians  of  an  int('lli;;vnt  iicojilo  aiv  not  cofini/ant  of  tlic  liyiiit-ni." 
iiilliicnccs  ol'  tlicirown  lialiits  —  socially,  menially,  and  (iliysically  cnn.<idcrcd.  in  tlio 
primitive  condition  ul'  a  peojdc  wiio  aliidii  in  the  o|i(ii  air.  wlioso  lilirc  is  liardonctl  liy 
i'.\[iosniv.  and  tlic  |iur>nits  which  di'vdop  their  IVanic — whosi>  minds  do  not  hcoonu?  tho 
instruments  cil"  de.-ti'uclinn  In  flieir  Imdies.  citlur  from  excessive  or  [H'cmatnro  cidtivii- 
tion,  the  e.vcilemenis  ol'  coiinnercr.  lU'  llie  heal  and  atliilion  of  political  strife;  wc  lind 
causcH  for  tlioir  i'omparati\ e  inuunnily  or  excniption  from  disea-e.  and  rt'asons  for  their 
manifestation  of  an  inhciiMil''  stron.^cr  recuperative  ixjwer.  ri'udering  them  capahlc  of 
rcsistinu:  the  encroachments  of  (lisca-<e  when  their  organism  is  assailed.  A  riuht  esti- 
inato  of  these  oironnwtances  \v(add  snilicienlly  explain  the  disparity  in  knowledge  of 
people  so  oiijiositely  silnaled  as  a  sa\a;:e  and  a  civill/ed  nation,  on  the  snlijoct  of 
tlisensos  and  their  remedie-^ :  lor.  where  ther<'  is  no  <lisease.  there  is  no  motive,  no 
promptin;:'.  to  seek  a  remedv . 

A  laief  einuneration  of  the  niorliid  alli'clious  directly  traceahle  lo  the  pursuits  of  a 
rivili/etl  ]icople.  will  render  tiie  trulii  of  the  forcioinu'  remarks  still  mure  apparent. 
Aside  from  the  elli'cts  resultlni;  merely  from  the  accunudation  of  larm'  numbers  of 
lieoplo  upon  limited  s|)accs  of  iirouiid.  it  will  l)e  seen,  on  a  survey  of  a  civilized  commu- 
nity, where  occupations  ari'  diversified  as  wants  increase,  that  cadi  avocation  becomes 
the  parent  of  new  maladies,  from  which  the  nu'ii  who  range  the  forest  are  exempt,  and 
of  the  remedy  for  which  tiny  are  necessarily  and  e.vcnsably  ignora.it.  A  few  examples 
■will  serve  to  illustrate  the  idea  we  have  in  view. 

The  tailor,  from  his  jiosiiion,  from  liis  restricteil  locomotion,  and  often  from  the 
crowded  stale  of  the  apartment  in  which  his  work  is  perfbrmcil,  falls  a  victim  to  the 
evils  of  tardy  digestion  and  embarrassed  respiration.  As  a  class,  they  measure  less 
around  the  chest  than  other  men.  and  become  the  subjects  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  and  digestive  apparatu-'. 

Shoe-makers  are  not  so  liable  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  but  snfl'er  even  mure  from 
afl'cctions  of  the  organs  of  digest i(jn,  .such  as  result  from  imperfect  defecation,  and  the 
impurities  of  the  circulation,  arising  from  imi>erfect  elimination  of  the  materials  wliich 
.should  iiass  out  of  the  system  by  the  organs  of  .secretion.  Milliners  and  dress-makers 
sutler  in  the  san;e  way,  from  posititm  and  confinement. 

I'ersons  performing  those  kinds  ol'  lulior  riMpiiring  great  muscular  exertion,  are  liable 
to  hernia,  aneurisms,  and  diseases  of  the  heart. 

Needle-grinders,  stone-cutters,  and  millers,  have  peculiar  forms  of  consumption  — 
Public  sj)eakers  and  nuisicir.ns,  afl'ections  of  the  organs  of  phonation. 

Workers  in  mercury  have  rheumatic  diseases — afl'ections  of  the  periosteum,  diseases 
of  the  joints  and  nervous  tis.sue,  the  latter  of  which  takes  the  name  of  mercurial 
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jiiils\ ,  'I'lidsc  wlio  work  ill  li'iitl  hIko  I)(T(hiii'  tln'  .  ctM  of  ,i  iicpiiUiir  pnrtilvs'iH.  iiiid 
a  |iiiiiil'iil  alU'i'tion  known  l»y  tlio  inuno  of  ojlii':',  .liftou.iin.  or  (iiiinU'iM'  rolic.  Ami 
icci'iillv  llic  iiitiDiIiirtioii  of  till'  lui'ifor-miitrh  h  -  •  '  t,/  orijtm  to  ii  painful  ailVrtioii 
t)l'  tlic  lioni'M  of  those  wiio  work  loiif^  at  tlu'  liusiiusH  of  inakin^''  'Ann  articli'. 

If  it  he  a  fiiiKlanicntal  law  that  tho  Mutn  of  oiu'V  vital  powri-s  is  iicvor  niifiiiU'ntfil, 
llit'ii  it  inu>t  liillow  that  \n  hciv  th"y  luc  incivasi'il  in  oni-  iturt,  tlii'y  imiwt  Ik.?  (liininislu'tl 
ill  all  othiT  ]tortioiis  of  the  animal  oiyani/ation,  Tho  ovor-workin^  of  any  oiu'  organ 
then  nui>t  In-  followed  liy  (leteiniination."i  towanls  it  whieh  will  proihu'e  diseases  in  its 
stiiietwre,  or  disorders  of  Itinetitjii,  \arying  of  eonrso  with  the  ollire  whieh  it  is  desij^neil 
to  fulfil. 

As  the  lirain  eaiinol  Ik-  nuide  an  exeeiition  to  the  ;;eneral  rule,  its  structure  must 
neeessai'ily  j;ivi'  way  under  the  excitement  of  too  early  ineiitid  ii|iiilieation  or  the  pres- 
sure of  sevi'i'e  intelleetual  lalun'  in  later  jieriods  of  lite.  In  this  way.  thi'  precocity  of 
south  tends  to  develop,  and  is  iollowed  hy.  hypi'i'lrophy  ol'Ihe  hraiii,  and  the  lalntrious 
htudcnt  lniu,i;s  upon  himself  apoplc\_\  and  paralysis,  of  which  T.  A.  I'anmet.  Sir  Walter 
Sct)tt.  Canniui;,  and  Sir  llum|ihrey  Davy,  furnish  striking;  examples.  From  this  train  of 
physical  t'vils.  wliicli  onen  Iiecome  the  sources  of  mi'iital  alienation,  tiie  savai;e,  of 
foiirse.  is  exempt. 

To  these  causes  of  disease  in  civili/.ed  communities  which  are  mostly  physical  in 
thi'ir  nature,  are  to  be  added  such  as  are  physical  in  their  eUect,  hy  the  njjciicy  of 
which,  those  passions  and  modes  of  feeliiifi'  are  either  developed,  or  made  active,  which 
.xpriii;;  IVom  social  excitemont  and  jiolitical  orjrani/.ation. 

'I'lie  necessity  of  a  civili/ed  state  which  is  unknown  to  tho  savage  —  tho  inc(inalities 
of  condition  incident  to  it.  both  in  its  mental,  moral.  an<l  social  aspects — the  unecpial 
distribution  of  wealth  resulting  therefrom — create  a  state  of  wants  that  must  Ijo  snpplied 
by  the  sweat  of  one  class  who  lalM)r  to  jjamper  the  tastes  of  another,  and  become  the  parents 
of  disease  on  the  one  hand  from  insullicient  food  and  imperlect  ventilation,  and,  on  tho 
other,  from  the  evils  of  indolence  and  the  diseases  of  tho  mental  powers  and  physical 
iunctions.  In  the  one  class,  you  find  the  oiierators  of  largo  manufacturing  districts, 
whose  powers  are  overtaxed  during  the  j)eriod  of  growth,  by  which  tho  development 
of  one  organ  may  be  made  excessive,  and  another  atrophied  from  innutrition  or  mal- 
j)osition ;  and,  in  tho  other,  that  class  w  ho.se  pos.se.ssions  remove  them  from  tho  necessi- 
ties of  physical  exertion,  and  in  whom  tho  incentives  to  mental  labor  arc  not  sunicient 
to  prevent  their  becoming  the  victims  of  ennui  and  the  sul)jects  of  mental  alienation. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  will  bo  seen  that  most  of  the  organic  afl'ections,  and, 
in  fact,  a  large  proportion  of  tho  three  hundred  genera  which  make  up  the  nosological 
table  of  di.«ea.ses  —  a  knowledge  of  which  constitutes  pathology  a  distinct,  but  recent 
and  important  science  —  are  ])eculiar  to  the  civilized  state.  The  simpler  functional 
disorders  are  tho.se  to  which  the  Indian  i.s  liable.     To  the  treatment  of  these,  ho  has 
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n  mntorla  iticillcM  uml  svstcin  t>\'  tin  riiiiciilics, 
a<la|itiMl. 

Tim  ri'liili\i'  imnnmilv  of  lln'  .>!i\iij^c  IVuiii  utlMcks  nC  iii.-anity,  wmild  Iw  varimisly 
('X|)laiii('(l  liy  ilcini'utli,  .laiuKi,  aiul  Zfllcr  —  cacli  nl'  wliniii  may  lie  ivj-'iinlfd  as  ii 
n'pri'.ii'iitativu  of  ii  (liU'crciit  mcIkh)!  in  iiliy.xi('ul  nu'iliciiic,  of  wliicli,  (iiic  ti'aclit'M  tiio 
iloctriiic  tliut  insanity  li('j:iiis  in  vice  —  a  (Iftciiuratiun  of  tiic  moral  scntimt'nts; 
anotlicr  lliat  it  dc'in'mU  entirely  on  coi'iioival  lesion.s ;  and  llic  third,  that  lhe.<o  two 


t'onditions  are  coinhincil  in  its  pn 
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Hence  have  arisen  the  sects  in  (ierinanv — where 
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us  well  lis  in  [isycholoL;y — known  as  the  Soinaties,  the  I'sychoSomat 
I'sychics.  No  matter  in  which  way  we  attempt  the  explanation,  the  fact  we  helievo 
remains  imcontroverted.  that  insanity  is  much  more  [irevaleiit  among  a  t'ivili/.ed  than 
it  is  anioiiL'  a  siiva,L;v  people. 

liavinj,'  said  enoiiiih  to  estiiMisli  (he  fact  that  civilization  has  vastly  increased  the 
moihid  alli'ctioiis  of  the  human  family,  and  to  show  (he  iici'essity  of  a  class  specially 
trained  (o  prevent  their  eiicroachuieiit.  and  reiiio\c  them  when  confirmed,  we  proceed 
to  spea!<  of  the  knowlcdi;!'  which  the  saviip'  has  of  his  own  pliysical  structure,  the 
uses  of  his  orji'iiiiism,  its  diseases,  their  remedies,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
admiiiislered  and  a[iplied. 

Anaiomv.  Thi'ir  knowled;:e  of  anatomy  is,  in  a  iireat  measure,  coininirative, 
liavinj'  iH'eii  derived  from  an  accpiaiiitance  with  the  .structure  of  the  hiulier  order  of 
animals,  the  analo.iiies  of  which  to  the  human  system  they  seem  carel'iilly  to  lia\o 
noted,  and  clearly  to  conipivheiid.  They  ha\i'  names  for  all  the  important  oiyaiis  of 
till'  hody;  know  their  position,  have  deliuite  ideas  of  their  use  ami  of  the  maiinor  in 
which  (hey  [lerliirm  their  ollice.  A  strikiii;;'  instance  of  the  truth  of  (liis  ri'rnark 
occurred  whilst  the  writer  wa>  stationed  at  l''ort  iJrady.  as  Ion;;'  i\'/n  as  IS."!!).  A  cow, 
whose  history  I  knew,  miis  to  he  slaiii^hteied  \>y  order  of  the  Commissary  of  (ho  post, 
and.  with  a  vii'w  to  verily  the  doctrine  tlien  taiidit  liy  physiologists  so  far  as  her  case 
could  furnish  the  proof,  (iiat  the  unmlier  of  impiiMiiiatioiis  which  had  taken  place  in  a 
viviiioroiis  animal  could  he  determined  liv  the  eschars  uiioii  the  ovaria — tliev  not  then 
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nt  also,  on  seeini;'  me  thus  eiii;a"cd,  remarked,  "Tliat  is  the  wav  the  Indians 


tell  how  many  young  heaxcrs  to  look  for  in  a  lodge,  if  they  (ii'st  chance  to  capture  tl 
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ther  of  (he  familv."     It  is  true  that  tliev  do  not  undeiMand  the  changes  which  the 
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are  not  aware  that  (he  conihiistion  that  takes 
reo  of  animal  heat — do  not  know  (hat  the  nitro- 
is  passed  out  tlirough  (he  kidneys;  yet  do  understand  that 
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ir  tliov  aro  fill'  lioliiiid  tlicir  civilizoil  ii('i^lil)()rs  in  tlu^ir  kiunvlcdiro  of  anatomy  and 
jiliysiolouy.  tlicy  aro  so  nuicli  in  advance  ol"  their  oriental  ones,  tliat  no  inijx'acliniont 
of  tlioir  mental  capahilities  ean  lie  ajiainst  tliem  on  that  account. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  recent  work  on  China  are  introduced  in  their  defence. 
The  dia,!rram  i)resented  below  rejiresents  the  popular  oi)inion.«  on  the  .subject  of  anatomy 
in  that  country. 

RkKK.UK.XCKS    to   TllK    CuiNKSK    AnATOMIC.M,   I'l.ATK. 

A.  IS.  The;  brain. 

C  The  l;iryMX. 

n.  The  pliannx 

a.  a.a.n.  Thn  lung.-i. 

b.  The  heart. 


c.  The  iicricariliiim. 
<l.  The  liaiiil  of 


ution  with  the  sple 


aiiii  ui  edi 

e.  The  cesophagus. 

/.  Thi'  liaiiJ  of  eiinnection  witli  the  livor. 

</.  'I'lie  baiiil  of  eoiineelion  with  tlie  kidneys. 

h.  Tlie  iliapliniirni. 

/.  T'he  e.irdiae  extremity. 

J.  The  spleen. 

/.-.  The  sloniaeh. 

/.  The  omentum. 

ni.  The  pjlonis. 

11.11.11.  )t.  II.  The   liver. 

o.  The  gall-bladder. 

11.  The  kidneys. 

ij.  The  small  intestines. 

,s.  The  eajuit  eoli. 

/.  The  navel. 

«.  The  bladder. 

r.  The  "g:ite  of  life,"  sometimes  plaecd   in  the  right 

kiilney. 

«•.  The  rectum. 

.1'.  y.  The  anus  and  meatus  urinarius. 


Chinpse  nntioiH  uf  the  IiitiM-ior  .Structure  of 
tlie  Human  I'xkIv. 


The  Chinese  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  the  distinction  lietween  the  venon.s  and  tirterial 
blood,  nor  betwt'cn  the  tendons  and  ner\-es,  iipplviiiir  the  wonl  kin  to  both,  (vide  sketch.) 
Accordiiiii'  to  these  jjhysioloirists.  the  brain.  A.  is  tlie  residue  of  the  ///;/  principle  in  its 
]ierfection.  and  a*  its  base.  15.  where  there  is  a  reservoir  of  the  msirrow,  conmnniicMtcs 
through  the  ^pine  with  the  whole  body.  The  larynx.  C.  goes  through  the  Itnigs 
directly  to  the  heart;  wiiiie  the  pharynx,  1).  passes  over  them  to  the  stomach.  Tiu" 
lungs.  (((.  ((.  o.  II..)  are  whit.',  and  placed  in  the  thorax.  They  consist  of  six  lobes 
su.s])ended  from  tiie  sjiine;  Ibnr  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other.     Soinid  proceeds 
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from  tlio  holes  in  tlu>m,  and  tlioy  rule  tlu;  Viirions  parts  of  tlic  hody.  TIic  pit  of  the 
stomach  is  tiie  scat  of  breath :  Joy  and  delight  emanate  from  it,  and  it  cannot  1)0 
iiijnred  without  danger.  The  heart,  /»,  lies  nndernoath  the  lungs,  and  is  the  prinee 
of  the  body :  thoughts  proceed  from  it.  The  pericardium,  c,  comes  from,  and 
envelojjs  the  heart,  and  extends  to  the  kidneys.  There  are  three  tubes  connnunicating 
from  the  heart  to  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kiilneys,  l)ut  no  clear  ideas  are  held  as  to  their 
ollice. 

The  liver  {n.  ii.  ii.  i).  ii.)  is  on  the  right  side,  and  has  .seven  lobes.  The  soul  resides 
in  it,  and  .schemes  emanate  from  it.  The  gall-bladder  {'>)  is  l)elo\v,  and  projects  up- 
wards into  it,  and  when  the  piTson  is  angry  it  ascends.  Couragt;  dwells  in  it ;  hence 
the  Chinese  eat  the  bile  of  tigers  and  bandits,  muU-r  the  idea  that  it  will  impart 
courage.  T'he  spleen  (,/)  lies  Ijctween  the  stomach  and  dia[iliragm,  and  assi:  ts  in 
digestion,  and  the  food  passes  from  it  into  the  stomach  (/c),  and  thence  through  the 
])ylorus  into  the  large  intestines.  The  siuidl  intestines  (7)  are  connected  with  the 
heart,  anil  the  urine  passes  through  them  into  the  bladder,  separating  from  the  ibod  or 
lieces  at  the  caput  eoli  (.s),  where  tlicy  divide  from  the  larger  intestines.  The  large 
intestines  (/•)  are  eonnecteil  with  the  lungs,  and  lie  in  the  loins,  having  sixteen  convo- 
lutions. The  kidneys  (//)  are  attached  to  the  siiiuid  marrow,  and  resemble  an  egg  in 
sha[ie,  and  the  subtli'  generative  lluid  is  I'limiuated  by  tln-m,  above  to  the  lirain  and 
below  to  the  spermatic  cord  and  sacral  extremity;  the  testes,  called  iinii'^/ii/i,  ov  outside 
kidneys,  connnunicate  with  them.  The  right  kidney,  or  the  passage  from  it  (/•).  is 
called  the  ''gate  of  life,"  and  semis  forth  the  subtle  lluid  to  the  spermatic  vessels.  The 
bladder  {it)  lies  below  the  kidnevs,  and  rect'ives  the  urine  from  the  small  intestines  at 
the  iliac  valve.  The  osteology  of  the  Irame  is  briclly  despatched,  the  ])elvis,  skull, 
lore-arm,  and  leg,  ln'ing  cousidei'id  single  bones.  Tlii'  practice  of  the  (.'hiuese  is  liir  in 
advance  of  their  theory,  and  some  (jf  their  treatises  on  dietetics  contain  good  advice,  the 
result  of  experience. 

I'.VTUdi.ociV.  On  this  sultject  the  abdrigiiies  have  no  distim't  or  definite  ideas,  being 
in  that  ri'spect  not  ecpuil  to  the  great  body  of  eivili/etl  mankind.  As  the  [jhysicians 
of  cultisated  natit)ns  have  ac([uire<l  nnicli  of  their  pathological  infornuition  through  the 
agency  of  the  microscope,  organic  chennstry,  the  stethoscope  and  autopsie  examinations, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  science  recpiiring  these  instrumentalities  for  its 
development,  should  exist  in  any  degree  of  maturity  among  a  i)eople  who  have  not  yet 
investigated  the  laws  of  light,  the  principles  of  chemical  allinity,  the  dt)ctrine  of  sounil, 
or  adojited  the  practice  of  post-mortem  examination. 

Individuals  among  them  have  notions  of  a  kind  of  mythic  existences,  as  causes  of 
di.xeasi',  and  believe  that  they  are  to  be  driven  out  by  incantation.s.  or  propitiated  by 
sacrilicial  rites  and  ceri'inonies.  Others  impu*"  the  sulferiug  of  the  sick  to  the  |ii'esenec 
of  bile  in  the  pained  part,  which  the  iuculcator  of  this  theory  draws  out  of  the  system, 
through  a  bone  used   .'is  a  suction-pumi).  which  the  operator  works  with  the  mouth. 
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Tlio  di'lusion  to  tlio  patii'iit  is  iviidi'ird  oompli'to,  by  liis  spitting  out  the  juice  of  a 
yellow  root,  which  he  earrio.s  in  his  month  tor  tiiiit  purpose. 

Another  sect  ascribe  all  pains,  the  causes  of  which  are  not  obvious  to  the  senses,  to 
the  biting  of  worms,  which  the}-  attempt  to  dislodge  by  nostrums  of  their  own  devising. 
The  speculative  notions  of  these  untutored  tribe.s,  are  not  more  oln'iously  absurd  than 
the  opinions  which  prevailed  among  the  physicians  who  wrote  during  the  period  called 
the  dark  age.",  and  tlie  century  following  the  art  of  i)rinting.  when  the  pall  of  supersti- 
tion .seemed  to  have  hung  with  peculiar  weight  upon  the  medical  mind  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  And  as  regards  the  treatment  ofdisea.se,  I  know  of  nothing  in  Indian  prac- 
tice, which  indicates  such  grossnc^s  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  used  and 
pret)ared  them,  as  some  of  the  forundie  for  the  preparation  of  remedies,  which  may  Ije 
found  in  a  book  written  during  the  prevalence  of  the  great  plague  in  London,  in  the 
latter  ])art  of  the  .seventeenth  century.  The  sympathetic  trealment  of  wounds'  wliicli 
was  in  vogue  at  the  same  time,  and  is  still  in  our  own  country  practised  in  certain 
eases,  although  not  participating  in  the  vulgarity  of  Salmon's  Septasium,  .savored  none 
the  le.ss  of  superstition. 

From  this  l)ook.  in  whicli  the  sul)jects  are  arranged  under  the  hea<l  of  Ilerb.s,  Beasts, 
Birds,  Man.  Fislie.-.  SeriM'nts,  Insect.s,  Metals,  &c.,  I  have  extracted  a  portion  of  tlio 
chapter  in  which  the  article  Homo  is  treated  of,  under  distinct  heads,  begiiniing  with 

1.  '•('runs,  Pilus.  the  Hair.  The  Ponder  thereof  drank,  ciu'es  the  jaundice  and 
siin'ocutiou  of  the  Wonili.  Tlie  ashes  nf  it  mi.xt  with  Ihgs  Lard,  and  anointed,  lielps 
luxated  joint.-< ;  tlie  siuipli>  aslies  stop  Meciliiig ;  an  oi!  distilh^d  from  it,  Avith  lioney, 
anointed  on  liald  ])liices.  causes  tlie  hair  to  grow. 

2.  I'iKjiic.s.  the  Nails,  lii  Ponder  or  infusion  they  cause  A'omiting.  great  sickness  at 
stomach,  and  giddiness  in  tlie  Head.  The  i'ouder  laid  to  the  navel,  in  Dropsies,  is  said 
to  cure  them.      R  < if  tin    Pumlir  af  thr  /Kiritiijx.  ;ji,  Wiiir,  a  plnt^dujext  till  it  turn  to  f</ii)if, 


'  Tlic  .superf-titious  practice  nf  dressing  the  instrument  wliicli  Lad  inflicted  tlic  wound  with  the  sympathetic 
powder  or  ointment,  was  iiitrodiieed  into  England  \>y  !^ir  Kcnelni  I*i;:'iy,  a  Knight  of  Montpelier,  who  had 
learned  it  in  J'ersia  from  a  Carniehte  friar.  It  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  liy  the  pools.  Dryden  refers  to  it  in  his 
Enehautcd  Island,  Act  V.,  Scene  2. 

".Ici'.V.      AiKiint  the  sword  whieli  ]iierced  him 
With  this  weapon  salve,  and  wrap  it  close  from  air 
Till  I  have  time  to  visit  it  again." 

So  does  Sir  Walter  Seott,  in  T/ir  ha,/  ,,/ ih,  Ln.^l  Minsi,-,/ :  — 

"  I'ut  she  has  la'en  the  hroken  lance, 
And  washed  it  frmn  the  clotted  gore, 
And  salved  the  sjilinli-r  o'er  and  o'er. 
William  (if  lleloraine,  in  trance, 
Whene'er  she  turned  it,  round  and  round, 
Twistrd,  as  if  she  gall'd  his  tvound  ; 
Tlien  to  her  maiilens  she  did  say, 
'that  ho  should  soon  be  whol"  and  souuii." 

Cautn  HI.,  Stanza  XXII. 
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filirr,  mid  luld  Sjiirlls  of  V.liir  'iW,  of  trhicli  (/in;  frnin  o\  t>>  3i.  /"  ///''  ii-i  ■'•■  ufor'saiil. 
Wlicn  lotf,  tliiit  some  to  cure  coiisiiiiiptioiis.  tiikc  tlic  hair  ami  iiiiils  of  tlie  patient, 
cut  llu-.  1  small,  and  put  tliem  in  a  iiole,  in  the  root  of  a  cherry  free,  ami  then  stop  it 
with  chn .  Others,  to  cure  Qiiartanw  ami  the  flout,  take  tiie  said  liair  and  nails,  cut 
small,  an.l  either  jiive  them  to  birds  in  a  roasted  e,i:;z'.  or  ]uit  tiiem  into  a  hole  bored 
into  the  bod}-  of  an  oak  tree  or  phun  tree,  stoppinji-  up  the  hole  with  a  peg  of  the  snme 
tree,  or  else  mix  them  with  wax,  and  stitch  it  to  a  live  crab,  castinv  it  into  the  river 
again. 

o.  iSiiUfd,  Spn/iuii — spittle.  Fasting  spittle  rubbed  on  oftentimes,  cur^s  pimples  and 
breakings  out  on  the  skin,  making  the  skin  clear,  its  als(j  the  stinging  of  ser]ients  and 
))iting  of  mad-dogs. 

4.  Litr — milk.  It  is  emollient  and  cools  and  curi>s  red  eyes,  sinqily.  of  itself;  but  a 
giain  or  two  ol'  white  vitriol  being  dissolve(l  in  it.  it  is  more  ellcctual. 

•").  Mi-Hxlnia.  ,S(iii<jinN  Jf'  iitlmali^ — menstrual  blood.  Tidven  IVom  virgins  and  dried; 
gi\en  inwardly,  it  i.s  prevalent  agiiinst  the  falling  sickness  anil  stone  :  outwardly,  a  clout 
dipi)ed  in  the  li((uid  blood,  with  \  inegar  and  rose-water,  and  applied,  cures  the  gout, 
cleanses  th<*  skin  from  delbrnnties,  is  good  against  carbuncles  and  a[)osthuines.  and  worn 
as  an  amulet  is  good  against  the  plague. 

(i.  SiriiiifJ!/in — the  secuudina  and  the  navel-string.  A  droj)  or  two  of  the  blood  of 
'm  Ma\el-string  being  first  givin  to  a  new-born  cbihl  in  a  little  lireast-milk.  [)revents 
'.le  falling  sickness,  conxulsions.  and  idl  other  fits,  and  \('iy  wonderfully  revives  it,  if 
'almost  dead.  JIartman  s;iys  it  is  vi'ry  strong  against  cholick.  The  secundlue,  calcined, 
and  gi\i'ii  in  Southern-wood  ,vater.  every  day  lidf  an  ounce  while  the  moon  decreases 
in  lij'.ht  (and,  if  [lossible.  in  motion  too),  wonderfully  cures  strumiis,  or  the  King's  evil, 
and  the  falling  sickness.  It  causes  also  the  lU'ad  child  to  come  away,  as  also  hio/((,  or 
false  conception. 

7.  A)"  nii'i,  Siiicii — the  seed.  Of  this  Paracelsus  makes  his  Ifinamx^tdiif'.  or  little  iniin. 
Kxperience  has  found  it  good  against  witchcraft,  and  the  imbei'ility  of  the  instruments 
of  generation;  and  some  use  it  to  make  a  magnetic  nunnmy  of  to  serve  as  a  philtron 
to  cause  Io\e. 

S.  C'l/cn/iis — stone  taken  from  the  kidneys  or  bladdi'r.  It  dissolves  and  cxpi'ls  the 
stone  and  gravel  from  all  parts.  .S-  //iif^lii.-<  lirst  calcines  in  a  circular  lire,  then  reverberates 
with  buck-tree  coals. 

;•.  ,Sfcrri(--< — Dung.  It  is  I'luolliciit.  anndsne.  and  maturati\i';  it  ripens  ]ilague  sori's, 
being  ajiplii'd  and  dried,  powdered  and  mi.\<'d  with  lioiuy  it  cures  inllanied  wounds  ;ind 
tiie  (piinsie.  'J'Ik'  ashes.  gi\en  ;iii  at  a  time  iu  agues,  cures  tiiein.  I'iir<u-<li<ii'<  calls  it 
<'tti-li(,n  Jliitmnnnn  ;  and  it  is  reported  tiiat  it  takes  pains  away  cau-^cd  by  witchcralt. 

AiiHii  (I  (Hiiuii  iS/in-t  Hiniiiiiii.  —  'i'ake  man's  dung;  let  it  pntrcly  till  it  be  full  of 
small  animals,  and  be  almost  dry;  distil  it  in  a  retort  with  a  gentle  lire;  so  have  you 
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liolli  \viitor  iiiul  oil.  tlio  la'tiil  .«cent  of  which  you  may  tako  away  by  often  rectifications, 
L'oholiations,  and  dipcstions. 

The  water,  (h'opt  into  sore  eyes,  cures  thoni*;  curing  bahhiess,  corroding  ulcers,  and 
fistulas.  Inwardly  given,  it  is  J'ound  very  profitaljle  against  the  stone  and  gravel,  in 
the  reins,  and  bladder;  bitings  of  mad  dogs,  and  other  venomous  beasts.  It  helps 
drojisies,  and  is  very  eU'ectual  in  the  cure  ol"  the  falling  sickness.  The  oil  outwardly 
cures  scald-heads,  gouts,  cancers,  mortifications,  and  ulcerated  er3sii)elas.  Inwardly, 
Libavircs  says,  it  cures  the  jaundice. 

Zilnllitnii  (kviihutah.  —  Occidental  civet  is  made  hereof,  bi'iug  nothing  but  the  true 
t».sencc  of  man's  di!  ig.  It  may  be  made  so  like  the  true  civet,  that  it  shall  be  ditlicult 
to  discern  tiic  dillcrence.  A"- A'^ricola.  Particular  directions  are  also  given  for  the 
preparation  of  tlii'  urine  and  blond,  ihc  niaiuier  they  are  to  l)e  applied,  and  connnents 
are  made  upon  their  medicinal  ellci't.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
Jfiiniid.  or  mummy,  or  the  |)roperties  of  the  dead  body;  of  which  he  .says,  "It  di.s.sdves 
congealed  and  coagulated  blood,  provolvcs  uterus.  e\[)cls  wind  out  of  both  bowels  and 
Aeius.  JK'ips  coughs,  and  is  a  great  vuiniTary.  It  is  also  said  to  purge,  being  given  to 
the  ([uantity  of  5i.  in  any  convenient  n /ilea In m."  I  a<ld  the  names  of  .«ome  of  the 
preparations,  omitting  tin'  tetiious  di'tails  of  the  processes  to  l)e  gone  tiirough  with,  as 
well  as  the  disgusting  directions  for  their  use. 

--.  ••  Mitiitmia  Artljlciiilis  —  artilieiid,  or  mo(K'ni  nnunmy."  Tiie  carcase  of  a  young 
man  (red-haired  i  not  dying  of  disease,  is  to  be  used  l()r  this  purpose. 

2o.  '•  Tiiicdtga  Mumiitiiic  —  tincture  of  nunnmy.' 

'J  I .   ••  KH.n'r  Mtimmiiie  —  elixir  ol'  nuuiimy. 

H").   "  J><(/si(iiiiiin  MiDiiiiiiiir  —  balsam  of  munnny." 

'2ii.   "Ai/iid  Itiriuu  —  divine  water.  " 

.'ill.   ••  Miiiji^tcriain  ('nnn'i  //»//('////— magistery  of  man's  .-•kull." 

,">J.  "  (hlixila  Piinwchi.  Paracelsusis  —  e.\tract  of  mans  skull." 

ol.  ••  ,Sil  Cranil  llantaiil  —  salt  of  man's  skull. 

3(i.  ••  Sjiiritus  Ccrciiri  llutiuuii  —  spirit  of  man's  brains. '  "It  is  a  noble  antepelej)- 
tick.  and  may  be  given  I'roni  ai  to  r>'\\." 

oU.  '•  Ciir  Ilmiiaiiis — the  heart,     The  powder  of  it  drank,  cures  the  epilepsy." 

Fi'om  v.hat  precedes,  the  dilliculty  of  distinguishing  at  all  times  the  iKnmdnry,  or 
of  defining  the  limits,  l)etween  credulity  and  su|ierstition.  is  rendered  ol)vious.  as  well 
a.s  the  fact  that  neither  is  the  characteristic  of  (uiy  jiarticular  age,  ])eople,  or  condition. 
England  has  bet'ii  called  "The  I'aradise  of  Quacks,"  but  with  as  little  truth  as  candor. 
'J'hose  rapacious  depretlators  are  not  of  one  place,  nor  of  one  season  —  they  are  tb, 
"  IVrennials  of  History;"  ami  there  is  not  a  nation  which  has  not  been  infested  and 
disgraced  by  them,  imr  an  ai;c  in  which  the  patronage  of  the  aristocrac}'  has  not  been 
at  their  ilisposal.  i{aidv  and  opidence  have  ever  been  ready  to  jirovide  a  sanctuarv  in 
which  igu'i-ant  pretemlers  might  enshrine  themselves.     If  we  refer  to  the  works  of 
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Detiiis,  written  more  tlum  one  thoiisanil  tliivo  liuiulrod  years  ago,  wo  .shall  discover  the 
existence  of  a  .similar  infirmity  with  regard  to  physie.  Thi.s  author  has  collected  a 
multitude  of  rcceipt.s,  particular!}-  those  that  had  hecn  cclehrated  or  used  as  nostrums, 
many  of  which  he  mentions  with  no  other  view  than  to  expose  their  li)lly,  and  inform 
us  at  what  extravagant  prices  they  Avere  purchased.  We  accordingly  learn,  from  him, 
that  the  colly/ium  of  Danaus  v/as  sold  at  Constantinople  for  one  hiu)dr(Ml  and  twenty 
inimismata  ((Mpial  to  aljout  nine  jiounds),  and  the  colical  antidote  of  Xicostratiis  for 
two  talents;  in  short,  we  shall  find  an  nnliounded  credulity  with  rc-^poct  to  tlic  power 
of  inert  remedies,  fnmi  tlie  elixir  and  Alhilic-sl  of  Paracelsus  and  \'aii  llelmont.  to  the 
tar  water  of  IJishop  IJerkeiy.  the  nu'tidli('  tractors  of  Perkins,  tiie  animal  maiinetism 
of  Miss  Prescott  and  her  disciiiles,  and  the  homtx>opatliic  graiudes  of  Hahnemann,  ifec. 

Having  said  enough.  1  apprehend,  to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  red  man,  of 
fimelin,  for  natural  idjility.  against  any  adverse  ojiinions  which  either  his  known 
credulity  or  sujierstition  on  the  suhject  of  medicine  may  Iuiao  given  origin  to.  I  proceed 
to  give  a  hrief  sketcli  ol'  his  knowledge  on  tlie  suhject  of  practical  mcilicine.  such  .as  T 
have  collected  in  my  intercourse  with  him.  witliout  having  made  it  a  special  suliject 
of  study,  in  which  there  will  hi'  no  lahtireil  attem[)t  at  arrangement,  hcginuinu-  witii 
the  sul)iect  of 

/•', nr.  —  It  should  h(>  remarked,  in  Md\ance  ol'  what  we  ])ropose  to  say  on  the  treat- 
ment of  fevers,  that  savage  nations  are  suhject  only  to  such  modilli;ations  of  ll'xcr  as 
depend  uj)on  atmospheric  AJcissItudes  ;  id  niiUiirious  exhalations,  excepting  the  eruptive 
diseases,  which  generally  appear  as  epidemics,  and  are  spread  hy  a  specific  contagion. 
Tyiiiuis  is  unicnown  to  sa\agi'  lil'e.  so  far  as  my  oljservation  has  extended;  tiieir  mode 
of  living  heing  uniiivoraltle  to  its  development,  as  in  civilized  life,  it  iias  its  oriuin  in 
illy-ventilated  residences.  |)(ior-houses.  Jails,  and  sliip-holds. 

In  the  tn  atment  of  the  simple  forms  t)f  fev(>r.  with  whiidi  they  are  familiar,  they 
frecpicntly  connnence  with  the  administiatiitn  ol'  an  emetic,  on  the  erroneous  supposition, 
in  which  they  ha\f  the  countenance  of  many  ])hysicians  in  civilized  life,  tint  the 
nausea  so  usually  present  in  the  commencement  of  fever  is  attril)utahle,  not  to  the 
pathological  condition  of  tlu^  sh)mach.  hut  to  the  presence  of  some  ofl'ending  suhstance 
therein,  wiiich  should  he  removed  hy  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  article  selecti'd.  for  this 
pur|)o,se  will,  of  course.  \arv  with  the  climate  and  geographical  position  of  the  trihe  or 
nation  hy  which  it  i,-  usci'.  The  ('herokec  could  not  avail  himself  of  tlu;  same  remedy 
as  the  Chippewa.  :iccaiise  the  soil,  climate,  and  vegetaljle  productions  would  be 
difl'erent  in  their  p'speciive  countries.  Some  use  for  this  purpose  the  euphorhium 
ealicata;  and  others  the  eui)af()iium  perfoliatum.  or  the  a].ocvnum  eannahinnm.  They 
attach  due  importance  to  the  use  of  cathartics  in  this  class  of  diseases,  and  administer 
such  articles  »;;  the  eui)alorium  with  that  view,  as  well  as  the  candiium  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  hutterinit.  iS:c.  Their  ])rincipal  reliance  for  tlie  cure  of  fever,  however,  is 
ujHUi  the  vapor  and   cold   hath,  used   in   such   a   connection   as   to  produce  a   powerful 
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(liii])lioiiptio  ofTcot.  To  sccnro  tliis  cITcct.  tlicv  |)iiss  siiddcnly  from  a  slcniu  to  a  ooM 
hiitli,  wlu'ivhv  tlu'V  prodiu'i'  a  vivid  iviictioii  and  a  iirol'iisc  [icrspiratioii. 

Till'  t'xaiitlR'iiiatous  allijctioiis,  such  as  siniilli)<)x  and  nu'iislos,  Ijcing  treated  by  tlioni 
in  the  same  way  as  the  lovers  arishig  from  niahiria,  as  a  matter  of  course  must  always 
terminate  fatally. 

Pkiirixij.  —  A'eneseotion  is  very  fystematically  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease,  which  they  perform  in  a  primitivo  way,  h\'  tlie  aid  of  a  piece  of  Hint,  whidi 
is  driven  into  the  vein  with  a  stick,  as  farriers  apjily  the  pldemes,  used  in  blec(hng 
liorses.  Their  principal  medicine  in  pleurisy  is  tiie  ascli'pias  decund)ens.  Externally, 
they  iipply  the  anthemis  cotula  and  the  polygonum  persccorin,  as  rubefacients. 

I'hlliix'tN  fiiihiio)i(i/i'<.  —  The  pathology  of  consumption  is  so  little  miderstood  by  the 
Indians,  (biit  thi'ir  treatment  of  this  disease  is  \ery  inellcrtual.  Tiiey  seem  to  try  to 
cure  allcctions  of  the  lungs  upon  tiie  same  princi^ilc  as  tiiey  d(j  ulcers  of  the  external 
cellular  tissue,  simiily  by  promoting  a  Irct'  discliai'ge  of  ijus.  For  this  purpose 
they  administer  the  nmcilage  of  the  ulmus  anu'ricaua,  ab.  a\inci'nua.  anil  nu\lva 
rotundifolia. 

A'^litiihi.  —  'i'iieir  remedies  lor  tiiis  disease  are  ''.i^'^lly  palliative  also.  To  mitigate 
their  suDi'iings  when  attacked,  tliev  smoke  t(jbacco,  an.l  drink  a  decoction  of  the  saurus 
lien/.oin.  saurus  sassafras,  and  ictodcs  lirtida. 

./{'/"/I' 2"^'"- — I  have  seen  this  disi'ase  amt)ng  Indians,  but  never  in  tribes  wlio  had  not 
made  considerable  advances  towards  a  civilized  state.  Constipation,  M'hich  may  or  may 
not  be  an  attendant  upon  dys[)epsia.  is  removed  1)\-  jiills  maiio  from  the  caudjium  of 
the  desculus  glabra.  Inglans  cenn  lia.  ^;c. 

(J/t.^/rur/iuiisii/  tilt  liiw.  —  l-''.mctional  di-Maders  of  this  organ  arc  not  clearly  distin- 
guished liy  the  Indians.  As  iIk;  kidneys  act  vicariously  in  such  casi's,  they  direct  their 
ri'nu'dies  to  those  sym])toms  which  iudii'ate  renal  obstructi;>n;  and.  like  many  of  their 
civili/.ed  contempnrarii'S.  they  prescribe  fur  an  ellect  insteau  of  a  cause.  They  conse- 
i|Uontly  use  the  same  Jeuiedies  in  these  cases  that  tiay  do  in  those  of  gravel.  In  both 
instances  tluy  rely  n[)cni  sui-h  articles  as  the  arl)utus-u\a-ursi.  the  spice-wood  (laures 
ben/oin),  and  tiie  rimt  (if  the  gooseberry  (ribes  trilniium)  given  in  decoction.  They 
have  no  idea  of  t!ie  utility  of  alkalies  in  such  <'ascs. 

fh/s(  ii/ii-i/  'till/  (/iiin/i'iii. — They  know  nothing  of  tla'  })athological  dilference  between 
these  two  ibrms  of  intestinal  disease,  ;  nd  treat  them  both  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the 
same  n-iaedles.  Tlie  principal  of  thest'  are  the  decoctions  (jf  the  low  blacklK.-rry  (rubus 
triv'.disj  the  geranium  maiadalum.  spiiea  tomentosa.  ipiercus  alba,  gautheria  prouni- 
1"  -IS,  and  gillenia.  trifoliata. 

Ihiijixij. — The  iiiti  rnal  remedies  for  dropsy  are  decoctions  of  tlie  bark  of  the  prickly 
ash  (houthoxylum  i.e.  :lnei;ii;/  and  the  wild  goose) ii-rry  (ribes  trillorium)  ;  and  exter- 
nally, they  resort  to  a  measure  callc!  the  "grounil  sweat"  by  the  bordering  white 
jieople.     ll  is  done  in  this  way : — a  small  iog-lieap  irt  burned  ujjon  the  spot  selected  for 
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ion  is  iiiiidc  to  receive  tlie  hody 
of  tlie  |iatieiit.  into  wliicii  lie  is  iiiiil,  witli   the  i'(M|iiisite  clotiiiiiii'  to  iibsoil)  the  steam. 
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his  ho(l\-,  and  covi'ivd  oviT  with  the  heated  eartli,  haviii''  th(! 
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process  I  r  steaiiiini;'   i'l'iMjiieiitly,  in    mere   I'linctioni 


il 


disorder  of  the  tissues,  jiises  the  capillary  structure  such  an  im[)ulse.  tiiat  tlie  dejiosits 
are  thereby  siieedily  removed. 

Amniorrhnd. —  In  this  disease,  no  dilll'rence  is  maile  in  the  treatment,  whether  the 
ohslriictioii  is  ridated  to  a  pletiiorie  or  an  anemic  condition  of  the  fystein.  Tlii'y  rely, 
in  each  case,  n[ion  tlie  sassafras  spicivwood  and  worm-wood  deeoctioiis. 

1/(1  iiiiifrJt'ii/r. —  For  allections  ol'  this  kind,  whether  traumatic  or  spoiitain'ous.  tiny 
depend  alloiiether  upon  topical  applications,  their  I'avorite  one  hein^'  tlii'  powder  of  tlie 
lycoperdoii  hovista  ([aill'-hall).  They  apply  other  remedies  havin.ii'  some  astriniicncy ; 
liiit  their  more  olivioiis  I'll'ect  is  purely  mechanical,  as  they  are  maile  into  a  [lowiii'i', 
pressi'd  into  the  wound,  and  retained  with  a  bandaLie.  To  cheek  bleedin;i  iVom  the 
nose,  finely  |)nlveri/.ed  anil  heated  charcoal  is  soiiietimes  crowded  into  the  nostrils. 

]\'ijiiiii/s. —  Incised  wounds,  of  any  considerable  extent,  arc  brought  toi^cther  with 
sutures  made  of  the  inner  l)ark  of  the  bass-wood  (tilia  ,t;labra)  or  the  fibre  ol'  tlie  Iniin- 
lendon  in  the  K'lj;  of  a  di'er.  which  they  do  not  n^move  till  after  the  sixtii  day.  After 
liiis.  they  carefully  wasli  tlie  wound  with  a  decoction  of  a  bcheii  limiid  on  tlie  Iiordcrs 
of  Iji'ooks,  or  the  bas.s-wood  or  slippery  elm. 

ilini-s/dif  vniiiiil-: — Here  it  maybe  proi)er  to  reinnrk.  that  in  time  of  war  the  Iniliaus 
piv|)are  litters  ll)r  tiie  transportation  of  their  wounded,  made  of  two  poles  laslicd  toire- 
tlier  by  cross~|)ii'iH's.  and  filled  in  witii  l)ark.  The  ^vonnded  ar(  placed  u|iou  tiiese 
frames,  tnid  carried  oil'  the  field  on  the  slioulders  of  lour  men. 

Wounds  recei\ed  in  that  way  are  eleanst'd  liy  the  veiictable  (k'coctions  already  men- 
tioued.  which  are  introduced  by  means  of  a  bladder  and  qiiill.  made  to  perlbnn  the 
functions  ol'  a  syrinii'e.  (ireat  care  is  tlnis  fallen  to  keeji  u[)  the  su}ipuratin,t;'  process; 
and  to  jinard  a,L;ainst  tlu'  premature  closiuj;'  of  the  external  orifice,  they  introduce  a 
tent  made  of  a  itiece  of  the  bark  of  the  sliiipery  elm,  which  has  lirmness  enoui::li  to 
admit  of  its  introduction  to  any  required  de])tli,  whilst  the  ureat  amount  of  miicilajie  it 
contains  prevents  the  irritation  of  the  surface  with  which  it  lies  in  i>ontact.  They 
exhibit  irreat  patience  and  assiduity  in  the  treatment  of  this  desci'i[itioii  nf  wounds,  to 
which  their  success  may  be  attriliuted.  jxissibly  more  than  to  the  remedies  a]i|irnMJ. 

Wounds  of  the  cavities  are  nianauod  by  them  with  particular  care  and  caution.  .V 
striking-  instance  of  the  exhibition  of  thes(>  (|iialities  occurred  in  the  case  of  ()L;ve-mah 
kee-ii'c-to,  of  Sajiinaw.  Duriiiii  a  visit  of  tiiis  (diief.  with  some  of  the  heads  of  his 
tribe,  to  the  Su|ierinteudent  of  Detroit,  in  1S.']'.1,  he  was  attacked  with  inllauunatioii 
of  the  liiniis.  on  which  account  I  was  reipiesied  by  that  ollicer  to  see  him.  On  luakiuji- 
the  exainiuation  of  his  chest  necessary  to  a  diaiiiiosis  of  his  disease,  I  discoM'ivd  that 
at  e\ciy  elliirt   to  eou.:h.  an  elastic  and  cre[iitatiiig  protrusion,  which  pro\-ed   to  be  a 
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lioniiii  of  the  lung,  took  j)la('o  iK-twctMi  tlic  foiirtli  dinl  liftli  ril)s,  midway  l)t>t\vpon  tlio 
f-tcniiiiii  iiiul  axilla  of  llu>  left  side,  of  wliicli  I  olitaiiicil  tlic  rdlluwiiiif  lii."<t(»ry.  llii'Diiali 
Mr.  l'ro\('iisaI,  the  iiilcrprcti'i'.  Two  years  previous,  lie  had  liirn  staMicd  in  a  (|iian-('!. 
Tlu>  AvoiMid  iiillicti'd  was  lai'iio,  a 
deal  ul'lil'xxl  \\a^  insl.     Al  Iciiiitli.  in  a  viulnit  fit 


ipcni'd   IVci'ly  tin-  cavity  of  llii'   tl 
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if  the  iiin.ii-  stuck 

last  in  till-  \\(iinid.     This  arn'-lcd  the  hcincn'rhajic.  hut  oniharrassod  tho  faculty  of  the 
villaLic     A  consultation  was  held  over  the  case  of  O-^ci -uiali.  in  which  it  was  decided 
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'I  not  1)0  n'turned,  for  fear  of  further  loss  of  Mood,  ami  that  the 


extruded  portion  must  he  cut  ofl".  cooked,  and  eaten  li.\  the  chief.    Tl 
done.     Clraindatlons  soon  f>rini'(l   owr  ti 
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suppuration  in  the  e\ternal  wtuunl  .soon  altcM'  released  the  strannuhiteu  hmu'.  which 
returned  to  its  place  in  the  chest.  The  iiitegmiii'iits  closed  over  the  intercostal  s[iace, 
Ijut,  as  the  nuiscular  suhstance  was  never  ri'placed.  the  hernia  was  permitted  to  tako 
place,  which  had  arrested  my  attention. 

Another  instance  of  wininde(l  lung  successfully  treatecl  hy  alioriginal  jiractitioner.s, 
was  hrouglit  to  my  notice  liy  tiie  Indian  Agent.  Hon.  Henry  It.  Schoolcraft,  at  Saiilt 
do  Ste.  .Marie,  in  ISllT.  Anee-inc-kees,  who  li\eil  north-west  from  l'"ort  Williiun.  had  ii 
conflict  with  a  grizzly  hear,  from  whom  he  must  ha\e  n'ceived  two  lilows,  as  could  he 
judged  of  liy  till'  distance  of  (he  wounds  iii!lii'teil  from  I'ach  other.  One  ]iassed  across 
the  face.  di\idiiig  the  ear,  destroying  llii'  eye,  and  tearing  lait  the  molar  clieek-hoiie  of 
tho  left  side.  The  other  one  made  two  o[ieiiings  into  tiie  left  half  of  the  thorax,  from 
both  of  which  came  forth  hlood  and  air.  When  discoM'red.  he  was  supposed  to  ho 
dead.  He  was  removed  to  his  loi'ge.  and  placeil  in  such  a-  position  that  the  hlood  and 
matter  e.'^cajied  from  the  client.  His  wounds  were  washed  assiduously  with  mucilagi- 
nous decoctions,  and  in  a  i'c\v  months  he  was  alile  *o  make  the  journey  to  the  Agency 
at  Sault  Slo.   Marie. 

U/icrs. — Those  of  an  indolent  character  are  stimulati'd  hy  the  powder  of  the  acorns 
calamu.s,  and  I'ven  ly  the  actual  cautery. 

iS'it/t  Ji/icmii,  and  other  cutaneous  afleetions  of  i\n  olistinate  character,  are  cured  l>y 
the  runic.x  crispa  or  yellow  dock. 

Ilcrulii. — When  strangulated,  'hin'o  is  no  remedy  in  the  range  of  Indian  surgery: 
hut  for  simple  luriiia.  they  contri\e  a  handage  and  com|iression,  which  alllirds  ellectual 
relief 

Fra'tmrs.  —  Tiny  maki;  an  excellent  splint  out  of  the  harl\  of  a  tree,  which  they 
adapt  to  the  lindi,  and  fasten  with  handages  so  as  to  ]>revent  motion  in  tho  fragments 
of  hone,  and.  in  n  great  degree,  tho  contraction  of  tlio  muscles  and  consecinent  shorten- 
ing of  the  limb.  They  have  no  apparatus  to  ellect  extension  and  ciinnter-oxtension. 
Of  cour.<e.  dellirmities  must  Ibllow  injuries  of  the  hones  in  certain  cases. 

J'/i/i'liiiDii.  —  Their  favorite  remedy  for  this  form  of  inliammation  is  a  poultice  made 
of  a  species  of  onion. 
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fli»i<iyrliiiii. — This  cnII  is  ciu'i'd  hy  diinlsinji;  ii  (Iccuctidii  of  tln'  viiriouti  s|n'cii's  df  tlu- 
p'liiis  pimis,  I'idiii  wliich  tlicy  uhtiiiii,  in  a  cojirse  way,  tlio  olll'cts  ol'  tlio  Ijaisanis  iisi'd 
in  civili/cd  iiriu'ticc 

Si/pfiili'i. —  I  liavc  never,  in  my  inlcrconrsc  with  the  Indians  of  \:irii>ns  nations,  la'cn 
alili'  to  find  any  I'onslitntional  roniedy  lor  tliis  lerrililo  malady.  altiion,i;li  tlii'  name  ol' 
sy|)liiiilica  has  Iieen  L:iven  to  one  of  onr  own  species  ol'  lolielia.  nnilt-r  an  imiaession 
tiiat  it  !i:id  been  snccessfnliy  nsed  hy  them.  Tiu'y  make  \arions  local  a[i|plic!itions, 
which  at  liest  are  palliative,  Avilh  a  view  to  cnre  tiie  ulc(  i>.  'I'he  ciiiise(|iience  is,  that 
in  many  ol'  onr  norlheni  tribes,  where  poisonons  matters  are  not  cast  oil'  hy  the  pores  of 
the  skin  in  the  pnuv'ss  ol' perspiration,  nnniy  of  the  secondary  liirms  ol'this  dise;ise  are 
transmitted  from  one  ueneration  to  anotlier.  snch  as  have  heen  descrihi'd  hy  IJenjamiu 
Iiell,  an  eminent  snr^con  ol'  the  last  centni'y,  and  wliicii  lie  snp[)osi'd  to  he  pecnliar  to 
till'  north  ol'  Scutland. 

I'liiydiis. —  For  poisons  introduced  into  the  stomach,  they  have  no  certain  antidotes. 
They  prevent,  as  I'ar  as  practicable,  their  toxicoloiiical  eilccls.  liy  the  ailministialion  of 
t'lnetics.  The  liites  d'  \cuonions  re[itil(s.  and  stlnL:s  ol'  pui>()noiis  iuseets.  are  treated 
dill'erently  liy  e\rry  dilt-'ivnt  nation.  Some  of  the  Six  .Nations  used  a  plant  itlie  I'oly- 
jrala  Scnej^a.)  to  wlii'li  one  member  df  that  conrcderacv  I'lirnished  a  name;  another 
nalimi.  the  liiahis  Spicala  ;  a  thlid.  the  .\s(depias  Tnlierosa ;  the  fourth,  the  I'renanthus 
Alba;  a  lil'th.  the  Fia\imus  .lu;ilandil'oli!i ;  and  se\eral  a;:ree  in  applyin,^  locally  the 
Ali-ma  I'lantaud.  This  di\ersity  in  the  use  of  remedies  for  the  same  alleclion.  ,i;oes  to 
show  that  neither  one  is  a  s[)ecilic,  and  to  furnish  good  reason  lor  belie\in,n'  that  they 
iidieve  the  system  by  their  i^'cnei'al  ell'ect  as  si'cerncnt  stimulants ;  and  that  the  bites 
and  stiuLis  of  venomous  reptiles  and  insects  are  not  necessarily  fatal,  nnles.s  the  poison  is 
introduced  directly  into  the  blood,  by  the  puncture  of  a  vein. 

/',i,'(i'i/s!s.  —  Xol  beinu  aware  how  j^enerally  this  disease  is  occasioned  by  [iressure 
upon  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  the  i>rain,  or  spinal  marrow,  they  do  not  successfully 
ap|ily  any  remedies  fir  its  removal 

OiisTKiiiics.  —  The  practice  of  this  art  among  the  Indians  of  the  I'uiti'd  States.  1  be- 
lieve, is  wholly  conlineil  to  females.  1  know  of  but  one  article  Inuiug  any  just  claim 
to  the  qualities  imiuiled  to  it.  used  i)y  them  to  facilitate  parliu'ition.  and  that  is  tlie 
Sanguinaria  canadensis  (iilood-root ). 

In  the  treatment  of  the  diseasv's  of  women  and  children,  the  same  general  remedies 
are  n.scd  which  wi-  ha\e  already  referred  to.  'I'liey  are  both  treated  with  kindness, 
though  the  niiinifestations  of  sympathy  liir  eilher  are  Indian-like,  or  stoic. 

l!i;Mi:niKS.  Ir/cv"//"//.  —  'I'lie  method  of  perfirming  this  ()[)eratiun,  wliich  we  have 
already  alluded  to  under  the  article  Pleurisy,  is  by  means  of  a  sharp  piece  of  Hint,  whieii 
is  dri\cn  into  tlio  vein  ])y  a  .stick. 

I  have  ne\cr  lieen  able  to  settle  the  (pieslion  in  m\  own  mind,  as  to  whether  this 
jiractice  is  original  with  the  [ndians,  or  has  been  borrowed  from  the  whites. 
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Cii/i/tiii;/  III-  lix'iil  fi/iii/iiiif. — 'I'lii'v  |i('rt.piiii  tliis  (iiioratioii.  al't(  r  Uio  MciirificntionM  Iiiivc 
I)i'('ii  iii.idi'  hy  11  pii'cc  nl'  Hint,  willi  ii  Iidpii  wliicli  Iiiih  Ik'cu  oxciivutcd  for  that  piiriuisc. 
and  iii'ilnrali'd  at  the  tip,  where  tlie  inimlh  i-*  a|i[ilied,  and  thron^h  the  acticai  ol'wiiieli 
a  vaennin  is  Hained.  Willi  tiiis  siiii|)le  cnntrivance,  they  eiip  mtv  xiiceesf^l'iilly.  It  is 
resorted  to  as  a  remedy  ii)r  acute  pain,  in  ahni»t  any  part  to  whicli  tiu'  iiorn  <'iiii  he 
Uiiehiinicaily  adapteih 

/iil/iH.  —  A  steani-hath  is  ('(inslruoted  in  this  woy;  A  hole  is  diij;'  in  tlie  eartli.  into 
\\  hleh  stoiu's  are  jiut.  These  an;  heated  hy  Iiiirnii' ."  a  small  [lile  ol' wood  in\  them; 
then  some  stieks  are  hent  over  the  stones,  and  fastened  into  the  <>roiind  at  eaeii  end,  so 
as  to  tl.. in  the  iVanu'-worU  of  a  miniature  tent;  a  lihmkct  is  thrown  over  the  poles. 
'I'lie  palii'iit  j;i'ts  under  the  iriit,  and  steams  himself  hy  pouring'  water  very  ^iradiially 
upon  the  lieated  stone-liea]).  After  lie  has  heen  iiere  a  suitahle  time,  he  phniLivs  into 
eold  water,  hy  wliieh  his  |iaroxysm  of  fever  is  ^feiierally  hroken  np. 

Instead  of  arranjrinj;  the  articK's  of  their  materia  iiiediea  under  their  appro|iriate 
ehisses  as  inediiMnai  iiLrents  av  remedies.  I  projiose  to  sulijoin  a  simple  catalojiiie  of  the 
]ilants  nseij  hy  the  \'arioiis  nations  ran,i_dni:  lV(an  Lake  Superior  to  the  month  of  the 
Mississijipi.  'JMiis  aeeords  best  Mith  tiie  Indian  idea,  as  in  his  mind  tliere  is  no  idassiti- 
eatidii  —  no  sulidi\ision  of  ri'inedies  into  the  siil)ordinate  jrroiips  of  emetics,  eatliartics. 
jiareoties,  sudoiiilcs,  \'e.  'I'iuy  are  used  in  savaiic  as  in  domestic  practice  in  ci\ili/ed 
life,  liir  their  .tivneral  elfeets.  ratlu'r  than  with  relerence  to  tlie  ipialities  hy  which  they 
are  distin,i:iiislied  from  each  other  hy  scieiitifii^  minds.  Their  more  eharaetiiistii' 
proiK'rties  will  he  indicated  as  lijUows  : 
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Samliuciis  canadensis      .     .     .     .  (  Diuretic  and  aromatic  hark,  used  as  a  cata- 

.^amliueus  pulii'sceiis       .     .     .     .  |       plasm. 

Ulius  glalira Poison,  nstrin;^'!!!  and  tonic. 

Araljis  dentata Aiitiscorhutic  and  nutritious. 

Tr.'.d','s(;\iitia  viriiinica Tonic. 

Allium  (  aiiadeiise Stimulant  and  expectorant. 

Vueca  li!amento.sa Demulcent  and  emollient. 

Acorns  calamus Acrid,  aromatic. 

liiiim'x  aipiatiinis. 

Itiimex  rrispus. 

Alisnia  plantago Vsed  in  hydrophohia. 

,,      ,        ,  ,  f  Feiirifuiic.     The    camhium  made  in  a   pill 

yl-.scnlus  ;.'ialira <  .  ' 

I      acts  as  a  cathartic. 

Polygxaium  ] ctalum nul)efacient  and  acrid,  stimulant. 

Fiaurus  hen/oiii Aromatic.  antisi)asmodic. 

Luirus  sassifras An  expectorant. 
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CliiiiiM|)liilii  iniihcllata 
rifiliiiu  jialii.stiv    . 
ricdiim  liitiiuliiitn 
Clctlini  alniluliiini     . 
Mi'liii  ii/,('(Ii)riicli   . 
(iimltlu'ria  prot'iiiiilR'ii^i 
Spiroii  toiiicntosii 
(iilU-nia  triliiliatii 
!-i'lit('ii(lra  viriiiiiicii  . 
li_V('u|nis  I'liropca  . 
Moiianla.  (dilloiviit  spccii's 
Kcilia  r;iili;ila  . 
N'alcriima  f-jlvaticii  . 
iMiiIln  rticillata 

Ci'iil,       alius  occideiita 
IsiKudia  (laliistris 
l'!uiiliiirlii;i  ciiroUaia  . 
Ictdilcs  lii'tida  . 
I'uliiKiiiaria  vir,L;'iiii('a 
S|ii;ivliii  marylaiidica 
Triiistiiim  |ti'rluliatiuii 
Ifilifs  ti'iHtliiiiii     .     . 
(Icniiaua  sapoiiaria   . 
I'liuiis  Anu'ricaiia     . 
I  liniis  Alata  ... 
liigiistriL'iim  scutii'iiiii 
Jiiulaiis  I'iiu'i'ia     . 
Salc.\,  (willow)     .     . 
Ilii'vaciiim  .uruiiuvii  . 
liiatris  spicata 
Kii[)at()riiiiii  jHTloliatiiui 
Aiti-misia  cauadi'iisc 
Acliilk'fi  iiudtiroliuiu 
Asclt'|iias  tul)iM'(isa    . 
A|"i('yuinii  (.•aiiiiubimin 
(ifuiii  rlvolo    .     .     . 
Tilia  -lal.iM      .     .     . 
Lc'uminis  cardiaca     . 
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Diuretic. 


'riiiii(.'  and  uHtnngi'iit. 

Diiiivtic. 

Diui'clic  and  antlii'lniinlic. 
.\i(iniati('  ami  a.-trin.^i'nt. 
'I'diiic  ii.id  asti'ingi'nt. 
I)ia[)lii>retic. 
Antiddti!  to  .xnaia'-liitc. 
Ai'uuiatic,  tonic. 
Caiminativi'.  kv.. 
\'ci  iiiil'u^o.  ,sed  ,iivo. 
Sedative. 
Dcnudcent. 
Tonic. 
KinoUient. 
{■".luetic. 

.\  rcnii'dv  in  a>tliuia. 
'l"onic. 

.\ntlii'hninlic  and  naicolic. 
I'inii'tlc. 
Diuretic. 
Tonic. 
Kiuiillient. 
Tonic. 

Aromatic  and  expectorant. 
Cathartic. 

Toinc  and  I'ebrifujie. 
Antidote  to  snake-hite. 
Diuretic.     Antidote  to  .«nuki'-liite. 
Kinetii-  —  cathartic  and  tonic. 
Tonic. 

Tonic  and  ><ecernent,  stiinuhuit. 
Emetic. 

Knu'tic  and  sudorific. 
l'\'i)riru;.ie. 

Demulcent  and  diuretic. 
Tonic  and  carminative. 
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-Mt'iitliii  viiiilis Anmiatic. 

Ahiitiloii  .'iviconiia Miiciliijrinous. 

Miilxii  rotuiiilifDliii. Miu'iliiginous. 

I'lviiantlu's  alb.i Antidoto  to  «imko-l)ito. 

(  l)iai)In)retic  exiu'ctoraut,  nml  antidote  to 

I      snakf-I)itf, 


I'oh  i:ala  st'iu'ijfa 


1  am  awaiv  lliat  siioh  of  your  ivadors  as  have  oidy  looked  eaHually  into  tliis  wiibjeel, 
niny  feel  tliat  tlie  list  of  niedieinal  |ilants,  purporting  to  I'o  used  hy  the  savafivs  of  the 
Uuited  States,  has  been  unj'nstilialily  I'ularired  ;  and  even  those  who  arc  better  inlbnned 
on  the  subject,  may  think  it  strange  that  they  siiould  iiave  ajjprojiriated  to  tlieir  use  so 
large  a  ]iroportiun  ol'  the  most  valuable  artielesol'  llie  mati'ria  medica  of  the  eo\nitry.  It 
is  not  my  design  to  eonvey  the  idea  that  any  one  tribe  is  familiar  with  any  eonsider- 
al)le  part  of  the  catalogue.  ll\  however,  it  is  considered  for  a  moment  that  the  country 
occupied  extends  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Ciulf  of  Mexico,  it  need  no  longer 
ap])ear  strange  tiiat  the  catalogue  of  renu'dics,  which  iucludes  the  Icduui-palustre, 
(Fiala-ador  tea.)  on  the  one  sitle,  and,  on  the  other,  a  native  of  Florida — the  yucca 
(ilamentosa.  (silk  grass.) — should  endjraee  a  good  many  species.  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact,  that  either  by  their  discernment,  or  the  Have  of  an  unerring  instinct,  they 
have  been  guided  to  a  knowledge  of  a  good  proportion  of  the  niudieinal  [daiits  indige- 
nous to  their  respective  sections  of  country. 

Dktuoit,  .Ao(.  Vltfi,  1S53. 


AIM'KNDIX   TO  T  IT  L  K   XIII. 

Dkthoit,  Jiifi/  1th,  IS.')."]. 

Mv  I)i:.\ii  Siu: — I  received  the  third  part  of  your  Indian  hdMU"  early  in  May,  just 
at  the  time  I  was  (inishing  my  Kcport  for  the  National  Medical  Association  on  Medical 
Education.  That  furnished  at  the  time  a  pretext  or  excuse  l()r  omitting  an  acknow- 
leilgment  of  it.  Siiu'e  my  return,  it  has  been  postponed,  more  from  forgetfulness  than 
any  other  cause. 

On  looking  tlie  volume  over,  my  attention  was  naturally  directed  to  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Andros  on  medicine,  who.  I  finil.  has  made  tiie  almost  universal  mistake  of  con- 
founding the  c(ai,juror  and  the  hund)le  practitioner  who  relies  upon  the  use  of  natural 
means,  whilst  the  liu'mer  invokes  the  supernatural,  and  appeals  to  the  credulity  of  his 
followers. 


OF   THE    INDIAN. 


r,vj 


hi  my  own  con.nu.nication  on  tl.is  sul.jeot,  I  omhtod  to  sny  nnytMm  on  the  moan, 
of  prcsonn.-r  nu..l !,•!„,•«  n.a.lo  us,.  oCLv  tl...  In,liaM.<;  an  omissiun  whid,  I  ,.res„„u.  yon 
can  y.unscll  supply.  I  will  a.1,1,  howovor,  (hat  son,.  trilK's  .Irv  ca.vl'ully  tlu-ir  artidos 
ol  n-.ntena  nied.ca  l.y  l.u„.i„;,  them  in  thoir  lu.ljros,  poun.iiu^  tli.u,  in' a  nx.rlar.  au.l 
♦  vniir  (hom  up  in  ha.us  of  anin.al  tissue,  su.li  as  the  coat,  of  a  bladder,  whi.d.  are 
.n.perviou.s  to  an-,  and,  in  a  good  degree,  to  water;  that  of  the  raeeoon  and  the  skunk 
being  supposed  capable  of  imparting  certain  qualities  to  the  artieles  therein  preserved 

llopnig  that  jon  may  bo  preserved  to  finish  your  gigantic  undertaking. 


II.  R.  ScnooLCRAiT,  Esq. 


1  am,  dear  ,Sir,  Yours,  ^»cc'., 

Z.  PrrruKR. 


h "! 
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XIV.   LITERATURE   OF    THE 
I N  I)  I A  X  L  A  X  a  V  A  G  E  S.   R. 
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TlTLl-  XrV.-sriUKrTITT'  niVISIOX,  LiTi:n.\TlHK  OF  Till-  INDIAN 

LAN(il.\(ii;S. 


lUi 


(JEXEIJAL  ANALYSIS   OF  TITLE  XIV. 

TITLK  XIV..  LET.  A..  VOL.  III.     [1st  r.\i'Kn.] 

1.    I'ian  (if  a  Sy.-^ti'in  of  (ioogrupliiciil  Niiincs,  ilerivi'J  from  the  Aboriginal    Languages.     II. 

1!.  P. 
".   American  Nomcnflatiu-e ;  being  a,  Critical  Dictionary  of  Tndl.in  Names  \u  tlie  History,  Gco- 

gra]>liy,  ami  Mytliub'gy  of  tlic   Lnitecl  .States.     Alpliabetically  arranged.     Letter  \.     II. 

11.  .S. 


TITLE  XIV.,  LET.  ]}.,  VOL.  IV.     [lId  Papkh.] 

1.  A  Bibliographical  Catabiguc  of  I'ooks, — 'rranslations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  I'ublications 
into  the  Indian  'I'ongues  of  the  I'liited  States.     With  brief  Critical  Notices.     II.  U.  S. 

•2.  American  Nomenclature.  Being  a  Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Indian  Names  in  the  History, 
(.ieogra]ihy,  and  Mythology  of  the  fnitcd  .States.  ,\ljihalietically  arranged.  Letter  B. 
II.  H.  S. 


(.'522) 


LITEUATLUE   OF   T II  K    INDIAN    LANGUAGES. 


A  inin,I()(i  I!  A  I'll  K'A  I.  ("ATA  L()(;  r  i:  OK  I'.OOKS,  TIIANSI.A- 
TIONS  Ol"  TIIK  SC  1!  1  I'TC  UKS.  AND  OTIIKI!  I'lMMCA- 
TIONS  IN  TIIK  INDIAN  TONdl'KS  OF  TIIK  UNITED 
,S  T  A  T  K  S,    W  I  T  1 1    J5  U  I  !•:  F   ('  U  I  T  I  ('  A  K    NO  T  1 C  K  S . 


I'KK  I-IM  INAUV    NOTK. 

Imtiai.  imostiiiiitioiis.  on  this  toiiic.  wvw  iiKuli'  mid  i.^siicil  in  an  nctavo  jifimiililft  nf 
twi'Utv-vijiiit  i)M,iii.'s.  in  ISI'.t.  uitli  tlic  view  of  olitiiinin^-  inl'orniation  to  render  tlic 
in<|niiT  nioiv  coni|)k'to.  Tiic  interval  lias  enalikd  tlie  author  to  make  valiuihle  additiiuN 
to  the  cataloiiiu'  of  jmhlieations  enumerated.  It  was  then  oliserved  that.  '•Tiie  true 
history  of  the  Indian  trihes  and  their  international  relations,  nnist  rest,  as  a  ha>is.  njiou 
the  li,2ld  ol>tained  from  tiieir  lan.una'^x's.  To  frron|)  and  elassily  tiiein  into  families  on 
])hiloso|ihieal  i)riiiei|iles,  will  he  to  restore  these  aneii'iit  relations.  Their  traditions  and 
historical  allinities.  so  far  as  they  reach,  will  ,u;enerally  attest  the  truth  of  the  liiot.s 
denoted  liy  lanjruai;o.  In  our  future  policy,  they  should  he  ri'ino\ed  or  colonized  in 
reference  to  this  relationshi[).  and  forei;.;ii  ,i;roups  not  he  conuninpled  with  the  cojiiiato 
trihes. 

Tiio  true  object  of  investigating  the  languages  is  thus  jierceixed ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  its  jiractical,  as  well  as  historical  importance,  will  he  appreciated  in  ready 
respon.ses  from  persons  receiving  these  sheets." 

During  the  time  that  has  elafised,  four  volumes  (I to)  of  the  Imokmatio.n  ordered 
by  Congres.s,  have  been  puhlished.  U  has  been  fountl  practicable  t(t  introduce  four- 
teen elementary  papers  on  tin-  grannnars  of  the  various  languages,  together  with 
the  vocabularies  of  forty-live  languages  and  dialects  of  tribes  situated  between  the 
Alleiihanies  and  the  Pacific,  twenty-nine  of  which  have  never  before  been  [uiblishcd ; 
and  of  the  number  [ireviously  known  to  phihjlogists.  the  voca))nlaries  havi'  been,  in  many 
in>lances.  fragmeiitar\-  and  scanty,  and  in  others  often  doubtful  in  definition  or  ortho- 
graphy.    To  obviate  this  objection,  a  standard  voci>.bukiry  of  three  luindred  and  fifty 
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24  LlTKUATriM",  u  F   THE 

K>I•ll^^  was  pivimirtl  in  1S|7.  iind  lriii\sinittril  to  |Krsniis  in  llio   Indian  coiiutn  inont 


ram 


iliar  \v 


ith  tl 


It,"  r^niiu'c 


Aiming  (lie  valnaliU'  ivsin'iidi'nts  (o  tluH-  (|iii'rii's.  Iia\t'  Ikhmi  si-viTal  inTsonn  1 


on,!^ 

lv^idl■nt  with  tin-  trilios.  wlio  aiv  distinuiii^lii'd  tor  tliiir  oxiRMiiiu'c,  liMirninj:.  or 
fliaractiT.  ("ontril)Utions  to  tin-  liodv  of  inl'oniiation  on  tliis  vital  lioud  have  also  Ix-cn 
ivccivi'd  IVoni  wvcral  tiHiccrs  of  the  army,  havin,;;  litiTarv  ta-ti'.-".  who  arc  stationed  on 
the  frontiers  —  a  class  of  ohscrvers  who  are  often  lirouL'ht  into  intcrconrse  with  tlic 
remotest  triln's.  More  tiian  llflei'n  thonsand  Indian  words  havi-  heen  received,  in 
iinswcr  to  the  nnilbrm  stati'd  \itcal)nlari<'s  referred  to.  which  admit  of  ready  comparison 
in  the  hands  of  jihilo!o,t;ists.  Tiie  iKanidaries  of  I'thnoIoL'y  haxi-  thus  i)ccn  frreally 
enlariied.  throniih  the  enlightened  liherality  of  the  government,  in  a  manner,  and  to  an 
exti'nt,  which  places  this  s]iccies  of  research  jjenerally  heyond  the  power  of  indi\  idual 
means;  and  which,  it  may  he  permitted  to  aild.  has  never  K'fore  lieen  acconiplislied. 
(ii'rmany  has  JH'en  the  chief  seal  of  this  spi'cics  of  lalmr.  Catherine  II.  of  linssia  is, 
however,  the  only  monarch  who  has  devoli'd  pnlilie  funds  to  the  t)hjcet,  or  attempted 
to  ailvanee  history  hy  tracinii-  the  alllnities  of  nations  through  their  langnajii's. 

The  ohjeet  in  these  ini|iiiries  is.  of  course,  far  more  limili'd  and  ineidi'ntal.     It  is  to 
trace  the  allinities  of  the  numerous  Irihes  of  tin-   I'niti'd  Slates.     Nor  is  the  result, 


I'M'ii  at  this  nutial  pond,  om 
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if  donhtfid  utility.  It  is  clearly  denoted  that  the  trihes 
of  the  Ijake  of  the  AVoods  to  the  Kio  (irande.  taking 
the  liocky  Mountains  as  the  western  harrier,  may  he  chielly  thrown  into  live  ireueric 
ethnolojiical  groups,  and  that  these  groujis  have  striking  agreements  in  their  grannnars, 
and  plan  of  thought  and  expression,  even  where  the  voeahidaries  .seem  most  diverse; 


,hil 


e  conicH 


lenees  in  the  .sounds  of  the  eonsona.ital  elements  of  words  are  found 


ni 


ea.sos  where  the  vowels  are  wholly  changed  and  ohiiterated. 


SYNOPSIS. 


CIIAlTKIl  I.     lUoQL'OlS. 

Sect.  1.  Mohawk.  X.)s.  1.  :>,  :],  4,  .".,  tl,  7,  s,  !l,  10. 
"    -2.  Oni'iila.  Ni>.  11. 
'•    ."..  S.iKTas,  Nos.  1_>.  l.i.  n.  1,-,.  IC.  IT. 

CIlAl'TEll  II.     AhCoNtaiN'- 

Sect.  1.  Cliippcwa.  N..S.  IS.  i!t.  -jii,  -21.  :2l\  -J:'..  21.  -.V,,  •_'»;,  27.  -JH,  -iK,  M,  31,  32,  :W,  34, 
.'5.").  :!i!,  :17.  :!S.  :!!i.  40,  41.  42,  1:!.  U.  4.'.,  4'1.  47,  48,  41>. 
••    2.  Oitdwa.  N'lis.  ')(!.  .■)!,  .")2.  .Vl,  ,"i4.  .V>.  .'>»!,  .")7,  .'iS,  .V.'.  (10. 
"    3.  roitawatloiiiie,  Nos.  01,  02,  03,  04,  0'),  00,  07. 


INDIAN    l,AN<;  r  Mi  KS.  r.i/i 

S.Vt.    1.     M..lir;MII.   X,..   r,S. 
"      .'p.     .MnlltilL'llilis.    Nil.   ill'. 

'•    ti.   K.liiwiiic.  No:-.  To.  71.  7l',  7:!.  71. 
'•     7.   Sliawnci'.  NdS.  7"i.  7'',  77. 
••    H.   Ali.'iiaki.  Niw.  7S.  7'.'.  SI). 

niAl'TKI!  III.     AI'AKACIIIAN. 

Sect.  1.  Clicriikcc.  Nil-".  Si.  s-2.  S:l.  si.  s."i.  Ml,  S7,  ss.  s'.i.  ;iii.  ii|.  '."J.  !•:'..  !•!,  ',•">.  !M'i.  !t7, 
!'S.  mi.  lot).  |(i| 
"    •-'.  CliniiM^.  No-.  l(i_>.   id:;.  Ml.  1(1.-,.  iiir,,   1117.  ids.   |i»;i.   im'.  111.  II.',  ll:!.  Ill, 

ll">.  liu.  117,  lis.  11:1,  Ijo.  IJI. 
"     :J.   ("mk,  c,r  Mii.sowr,..  N".*.    IJJ.  IJ:!.  |J|.  IJ.",. 

CIIAITI'.I!   IV.      DACnlAII. 
Sri.  1.   l),i..,iiili.  N....  IJC.  IJT.  li'>i,  |j:i,   l:;o.  |:',i,  |:;.'.   |;;.;.  i:i|,   |:!,-,,  i;>,;,   cj;.  \.]n^ 
l-'.ii,  I  111.  111. 
'•    ±  Wiiiii.luL'o.  No.  I  l_'. 
>•    :).   low:,.  No-.  11:;.  1  li.  1  I,-,,  in;,  )  17. 

••       I.    Otoe.   No.    1  IS 
•'      ■>.    t)s;i.,'r.  No.  U'.t. 


■<'.K 


:  W' 


Sl'C'l.   1. 


ClIAITKI!   V.     SIl(>.siI(»NKK. 

Nc/.  IVl-i'r.  or  S;i-;i|ii;ii,  No.   |,",(). 


A  iniMJ()(i|{.\PlIl(AL  ('.\T.\L()(iUK, 


<'I1A1»TK1!    1 


^1t\\ 


if  ■  f'  !f 


lUHIKS    .\\l)   Tli.VNSl.ATKiNS    1\    Till;    .<i;Vi:i!Al,    DIAMTTS   UK    TlIK    ll!()Ql-()IS. 

TiiK  Inx^iiiiis  trilii's  Iiad  ;ii'i|iiii('(l  tlu'lii;jrlii'st  iviiutiitioii  in  war.  oratory,  aiuldijiloiiiucy, 
of  all  tlic  Indian  trilics  oC  North  Aiiicrica.  At  tlio  tiiuo  of  tlio  discovory.  tlioy  wi'iv 
in  the  asi'cndant.  and  wcix'  lajiidly  coiisolidatiiig  tht'ir  power  uiidor  a  system  of  I'on- 
rcderacy,  which  liad  .«onu'  strikiiii;'  traits  ri'siMiilihn;:'  our  own.  Their  lanunaiic,  viewed 
ill  its  several  dialects,  was  not  so  soi't  and  liowiiig  as  that  ol"  their  former  rivals,  the 
Algoiiipiiiis  or  Adirondacks;  luit  imitresscil  tlie  listener  liy  its  masculine  and  sonorous 
tone.  It  iiiiparted  a  beauty  to  their  ucoirrapiiical  terniinojouy,  and  helped  to  s[ii-ead 
the  fame  of  their  deeds  t)ver  Kurope. 

Translations  into  this  iiroiii)  >>['  lan'-iiiai;e.-j.  were  commeiicvd  at  an  early  period.     A 


fi26 


MTi:i{  \Tr  1!  i:    nK   Til  K 


!! 


imit  (it'  llic  Scrviiv  of  tin-  i;ii.;li«li  <'liiir«'li  was  rM'fiilcil  iiihIit  (In-  liilc  Hi.x|iii|)  Sicwiiit 
of  Ciuiiiihi.  iliiiiiiir  tin-  ri'iuii  nl'  <>iit'('ii  Ainic.  Scvciiiccii  >«'|iiir!iti'  wmks.  lU'iirlx  nil  ol' 
iikhIi'iii  ihiii'.  liuxM'vcr,  li!i\t'  Ih'cm  n'ci'ivi'il.  orwliicli  cIcm'ii  mv  in  llic  .Molmwk  liinliTl. 
oiu'  ill  (111'  (•iiii(|ii.  iiiiil  >is  ill  (lie  Sfiii'Cii.  Ndlliinj:  li;i>  Imii  rcccivcij  or  i>  kimwn  lu 
(•\i.*t  ill  till'  <  MiDiiilapi.  ('ii\  nun.  nr  'riisiMiinii.  Zicslicip'r'."*  Dictionurv  iiriiic  OiuiikIiiuu 
ill  MS.,  i."  iviKiwii  til  lie  i|i'|n)>it(il  ill  llic  lilirarv  nf  tlic  Aiiiciifaii  l'liiliiMi|iiii(al 
iSwirtv.  at    l'liila'li'l|iliia. 

Sm  I    I      MniiAWK 


I.  Nt'iii'  Kari'jIiMi^tmi.  'IViiiiiini'ii;lili(ili'ii  iif  Saint  .liiiiii  'riic  (iiiMjii'l  iircnriliiit:  to 
St.  John  :  Ni'w  VinK.  |).  Kan-^liaw  liir  tiic  Atiicricaii  liililc  Sucictv  ;  I  \u|.  jsiiin.  I  hi 
pa,i:<'.>'.  A.  I>.  Is|^.  Ill  till'*  cailv  \i'r>iiiii.  tlic  (livi'k  wnnl  "  Lni^ns."  ami  tin'  liclnvw 
■■  Yflmvali."  art'  I'lijial'tcil  mi  llir  .Nluliawk  iliali  rl.  'I'lir  \i'r>ii>ii  i>  al  tiiliiitcil  tu  .Nnrluii, 
a  Miiliawk  diii'l'.      Tlic  traiislalimi  i^  aciniiiiianicil  «iili  tlic  jiarallcl  Kiiiilisii  |)a>.''ai;c.-i. 

■_'.  Nc  Kauriliwailouciiiiti.  The  (inspcl  <it'  (iiir  i,iinl  ami  Saviour,  .Icmis  <'liii>t. 
airnnliiiu  tu  l-iil^c:  New  York.  M'Klratli.  ha.ii:-^  ami  Ilcilicrl.  liir  tlic  N'miiii;  .Mcii'.-t 
Ilililc  SiicictN.  MctliiiiliM  Cliinvli:  I  \ul..  |n',i  |i:i.;is.  rjniii.  .\.  D.  l>'i:'i.  Tlii.-  tran.-^ 
latiiiii  i.x  liy  A.  Hill,  cnrn  itcil  li\  .1.  .V.  W'ilko.  .If.  (iiami  llixcr.  ( 'aiiaila  \Vc>t.  lake 
tlic  |ii'ecciliiii;.  it  ciiiitaiii-  tlic  lai;.:li>li  ami  .^lllllawk  in  jiaralld  |ia-*ai:c.'^.  ami.  like  tlial, 
!.■<  thus  icmlci'cil  a  valnalilc  clement  in  tlii'  >tnil\  nl'  laiijiiauc 


Nc    Nc   .Iiiiili(Mli\criii.      The    .\et^  nl"  the    .\|iii-ll(s.    in    tln'    M 


1. 


Inliawk    l,aii'..;iiai;c 


New  Yiiik.  Ijiiwc  ami  i'lato.  t'ur  the  ^'lllln,l;  Men's  i  .Metlniiii^t  I  au\i!iar\    MiMc  Smictv  ; 
1  vol.  rjmi),    l:i(l  |ia-es.   .\.  I),   l,^;;."l.      Translalcil   li\    II.  .\.  Hill,  with  correetiiuis  hv 


ini|iaiiiei|   li\    a   traiiskatinii  nl'  || 


le 


William   llos.  ami  .lnhn   A.  Wilk.-.  .Ir.      It   is 

Ejiistle  of  Paul  In  the  liiiiiian^.  in  'iii  |)a'.;i'<.  liv  the  snine  translalnr  ami  reviscr.s. 

4.  The  (losfiel  aeciiiiliiii:  tu  St.  .Mark  ;  .Vew  Ymk.  .M'Klratli  ami  ISaiius.  liir  the  New 
Y'c.rk  District  Jtihic  Sucictv:  I  vul..  -.j;'.!  pa-is.  Il'imi.  .\.  |).  Is'j'.l.  This  tiaiislatiuii, 
of  wliich  tluTc  exist  earlier  collies,  is  Irmii  the  pen  ol'  the  luiicil  ehii't'  ('a|itaiii  .loscjih 
Brant,  called  Thvcmlaiicuea  \>y  his  |icii|ilc.  He  cmiilovs  the  wonl  .Nivuli  for  the 
Supreme  IJeinir.  lie  ,i;i\es  the  Miiuli-h  ami  .Mohawk  mi  o|i|iiisite  pa.^es.  'i'iie  voliiiiio 
tonninates  with  a  eolKrtioii  of  sciitcnces  from  the  S(ii|itiiics.  which  arc  desiiincd  llir 
practical  instnu'lioii.  These  are  curious  and  valuahic  e.\ciii|ililicatimis  of  the  powers 
of  liio  two  laniiiiajres.  In  point  ol'  hrevity  and  conciseness.  Ili(>  Kniilisii  exceeds  tli<> 
Mohawk,  as  "Jo  to  .'JS  (vide  p.  IHJ.  et  m.i|.).  The  mind  of  that  chief  would  appear  to 
Iiave  heen  Well  indoctrinated  ill  Icadiie.;  scriptural  truths,  mid  c\hiliits  no  little  power 
of  appropriate  selection,  in  ihcsc  passa^^cs.  If  he  liecamc  a  sa\ajjc  in  hattlc.  and 
exhihiled  the  peculiar  suiitlety,  cruelly  and  power  of  Indian  deception  while  on  Ihc 
war-|)alh.  he  had  the  power  to  sink  into  a  jiiiiiosopjiic  calm  in  his  study.  This  tran.<- 
latimi  is  iiidoed  a  In-tter  apolnMy  llir  the  alleged  cruellies  of  his  life,  tlian  thi*  ratlier 
lahoied  \oliimes  of  his  ardent  hiographer.  tin-  late  ('uioncl  \V    L   Stmic 


I  N  h  I  A  N    I,  A  N  I.  I    Aii  r.  S.  ,VJ7 

•>,  'I'lir  l'!|ii-(li'  (il  l':iiil  In  t  ln' ( liihi  I  iiiH-.  ill  lln'  Miili;i\\k  iMiifiiiii.;!'  NfW  York: 
Howe  iiiid  |!iii('><.  li.r  tlir  ^^>llll•_'  .Mc'm'n  I'lilili'  >oiii'i\.  I  \u|..  IS  iloiililc  |)!iir('M.  12  mo; 
wiili  llii'  Kiii.-lli'  Id  ihf  |]|ilii -iiiiiH.  Is  iliinlilc  |i;i'^(<.  I.'iiiii.  A  I).  Is'l'i  Tr;iii-^liil''il  liy 
II.  A.  Mill.  Willi  ••nnvriions  l.v   Wiilimu  11.-^  mnl  .1.  A.  Wilk.-.  Jr. 

ti.  'I'lic  Kpistlcs  111'  I'liiil  ill  Mnliin\U:  iiiiiiii>l_\.  t<>  llic  l'liili|i|iiiui-.  |p,  it.  'I'll  llli' 
('iiliissiaiis.  |i.  111.     'I'll  till' 'riios-iilciniiiiis.  |i.  '2-.    'I'll 'liiniilln ,  |i.  '-'A.     'I'n 'riiu".  |i.  II. 

'I'll  I'llili'llliill.  |i.  7.  'I'lliM'  .»i\  l*!|iistlrs  111' llii'  A|)ii-lli'.  wliirli  iirc  nilii|i|'i'lii'lii|i'i|  ill  |n| 
1  lilllll    jlMJC*,  IIIC    llic    tlMII-lalinll    111'  Willi, nil    I  |l>-:.  Mil    I  I  II  ll'll  I  n  I    .^|llllil^\  Is.   W  illl    IMII  III'liilllM 

Itv  .1.  .\.  WilUi"^.  .11'.  Ni  \v  ^'ll^k  :  llnwr  aiiil  l!;ilrM.  liir  tin'  Nniiiii;  .M'li'-i  .\ii\iliiU'v 
IJil.li' Smii'iu  .Mi'liintliM  Kiii-i'iiiml  Climvli.  A.D.  iS:;ri. 

7.  Ni'  ^^'l•lllilllll1ltlllUllM  111' IK'.  \Vi-li'_\;iii  .Ml  lliiiili-l~.  !._\  Illl.  M:i>'.  ;  New  Iiiill  ami 
lliilhiiriir.  IJ  pa'jr-^.  iMiio.  A.D    1'  W. 

'I'liis  is  il  liaii^iatiuii  111' till'  call  rlii-ni  nf  tin'  Wr-lrv  an  Millimli^N.  |iiili|i^lii'i|  at  Ni'W 
York  ill  iS.'.Ci.  Ii_v  Waiiiili  ami  .Ma-^mi,  at  llir  ('niiri'iiiicc  Olllri'.  ■Jliii  .MuIIhm'vx  -Iiti'I 

N.  ( 'atri'lii^iii  III' till' \V('>Ir\  an  .^I^llllllli^ls.  lui' iliililii'ii  111' liiiiliT  M'ar.s.      Ni'w  Ymk  : 


^\■ 


iii'jii  111 


il   .M 


1   "II.    I  11   |i:". 


I>ll|ii.   .\.    !>..    I'-.'li'i.      ('iilllliilnl    ai 


III    |ii|li|l-lii'i|    li\    dlili'l' 


il'   till'   lilill>ll   Cnnl 


I'l'i'liri' 


.\  ciilliTiliiM  nl'  li\  iim-  liii'  till'  ii~i'  III'  nali\i'  ( 'In  i>llan'i.  in  tlir  .Mnliaw  k   Lani:iiii 


Ni'W   Vi.lk:    I),   raii-lmw.  A.   D.    \^\'>.  p.    117.   I 


iMmi. 


III.   N,.  1 


\ariiriin   la'  tr\riili\v,ilik\\  allia   Kaini'ii'. 


lia'ja  kawi'iiiiiimlalik 


III    \.'i\ak    111 


iimiini\\i'\ 


a'.:''li    raiiiiawi'iik.       I     vul..     I^iiin.    77    |ia'_'rs.       I  laiiiillnii,    rpiirr    Canaila: 
liiiliivi'ii.  Kiiiu'  Stri'cl.  .\.!).  1^  ;:'. 

A  cullci'liiiii  III"  |isaliiis  a  I  111  li\  iiiiis  in  I  la-  Aluliawk  laiii!iiai;i'.  Kur  tin'  ii^i'  of  tin-  Six 
Xatiiins.  Tins  vnliiini'  is  priiiti'il  at  tlic  t'\|ii'ii.s('  ami  iimlcr  llic  aiitlmrity  nt'  tin-  New 
Knjilaiiil  CiiriMMaliiiii  in  liiimluii.  iin'  lln'  innpaLiatiiiii  nl"  tlic  unspcl  in  liirriiiii  parts.  Tlic 
Imli.iii  ami  Miiiilisli  aif  ;ji\i'ii  nn  altrniali-  pa'^rs.  wliirli  I'ai'ilitatrs  llir  cniiiiiarisoii  nl" 
tlic  two  laiiLniai;i's.  Ni  ynli  i-  tlic  li'iiii  used  I'oi'  (iml.  ami  rnya  iicr  liir  Ijoril;  tli(>  latter 
lii'iii^  tlic  liiulicsl  term  iiii'  siililiniary  aiilliniily  kiinwii  tn  tlicin.  No  iici'cssity.  tlicro- 
liirc,  existed  t'ur  the  llsc  nl'  tlie  term  ••  Vehovali."  wliiell  is  dniic  ill  the  liospcl  of  .follll, 
alKive  noticed,  wliieli  was  ]iriii(ed  at  New  York,  in  ISIS.  i'"orci;^ii  words  arc  adopted 
hy  civili/ed  iiatiuii.s  wiio  liavc  a  literature;  Iiiit  siivairc  tribes  are  tlic  lust  people  in  tin; 
world  to  .sec  llie  necessity  of  incorporatinir  tlii'iu  into  tlieir  dialects;  and  the  attempts, 
wlicri'  made,  arc  siicli  decided  failures  as  to  discoiirajic  tlii-ir  rcpi'lilioii. 

Skit.-'.     ONKIHA 

II.  A  Prayer  15ook.  coiiiprisini;'  the  Miirniiii;  and  llvciiiuii  Scrxicc  and  other  Ibriii.s 
used  in  the  I'rotestant  l'!piscopal  Ciiiircli  of  the  rniicd  ."^tatcs.  New  York:  Sword.s, 
Stanford,  and  <'o.     I),  l-'aiishaw.  printer.  \.  1).  ls:',7.  I  vol..  Iiimo.  li'iS  pajics. 

This  is  a  eoinpilatimi  from  several  sources,  made  In    l!ev.  Solomon  Davis,  mis.sioiiary 
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ti>  till'  Oiiciilas.  nt  Duck  nvck.  Wi>finiMiii.  It  !•<  imt  \vltln>iit  soino  iimccmaov  flmt  if  !•< 
Ml  liii'lli  as  Iti'liii;  in  tlic  lnii;:iiai:c  ut'  (lie  Si\  Niitiniis,  >iiiii'  iiicli  ot'tliiw  iiali(iii><  H|i<'ak 
(lialrtts;  iitir  can  it  lie-  .Htiii'llv  assi'ilt-d  to  In'  in  tlu'  Oniiila  tliali'<t,  allIiiMi;.'li  nndcr.stui'il 
l>v  that  nation.  Tlic  viK'alnilarioH  tlnit  liavi'  Ik'(ii  takt-n  (Icnulc  very  cimf'iili'iaMi' ilill'i'i- 
vucvs  in  till"  lan^iiiajie's  of  tiic  f^fvcral  Iiixinoi.-*  cantons ;'  unalrr  imli  rd.  |p\  far.  tlniu 
nii;:lit  have  U'cii  cxiicctcil,  wlicii  it  is  known  that  tlicsc  trilics  uniK-rstanil  each  other. 
Thi' i|ncstion  is  one  rather  of  jiliilolouy  than  praclical  leaeliin'.'.  which,  we  nic  inlin-nieil, 
is  snlliciciitly  Well  aihanceil  li\  the  present  work.  It  is  here  arranp'd  nnder  tiie  iiead 
of  the  Oneida  dialect.  I'roni  the  known  i'ait  that  .Mr.  I)a\i^  laliors.  and  has  ion.i:'  hdNired 
with  tliat  |ieo|p|e.  and  the  olp.-er\ed  |>re\alence  of  tlir  Oneida  dialect  in  |)orlions  of  tho 
work. 

Sk.t  :).     .-^IIM'.CX. 


Ili.   DiahsawaliL'wah  ''avadosliaii.      iieadiici    Lessons.      l!o-|on  :  (' 


rocker  ami 


Ri 


vw- 


fivv.     I  vol..  12  ii|i.  Svo,  A.I).  ls:lti.     The  clear  ami  neal  tvpe  ami  white  iia|ier  oCthi.s 


little  vohnne.  and  the  I'.xact  s\stcin  of  nolalion   in  which  tli 


neca  Inni^ne  appears, 


denote  the  carefnl  talxirs.  in  this  hrancli.  ol'  llic  K(\.  .\.  W'liiht.  who  has  hei'n  Cor 
iniiny  vears  a  iiiissionarv  of  tlie  American  Hoard  at  ihr  ItMllldo  lleservalion.  in  Western 
New  York.  There  is  a  vocaladary  of  sixteen  patres  of  concrete  terms  and  conver.sii- 
tional  lornis  at  its  close,  which  adds  to  its  ]iractical  ami  pliiloloLiical  valne. 


l;'..  No  Ja-nhi 


nuoay-es 


L'wathah.      The   .'Mental    Klevatnr, 


11.    rj.    1.!.    I»;    8 


pn-res  each.     ("attanuifruH  l!eser\ation.     iMi>sion  l're,-s.  .\.n.  JSHi.  oli  pane 


11.   The  Mental  Klevator.    Nos.  I.  -J.  .!.   I. 


s.  11.  III.  1 1,  i-j.  i;;.  1 1— s  pii.ujo.H, 


S\(t  each.  This  miscellany,  heini;  the  first  and  only  tliim;'  of  the  kind  which  has.  so  far 
as  is  known.  i'\er  been  attempted  in  a  native  ton,i:ne  in  .\nierica.  was  connnenced  liy 
the  Hcv.  A.  Wrifiht,  ini.'<sionary  A.  IJ.  ('.  V.  Missions  amomr  the  Seneca.s  of  Western 
New  York,  at  JJnllido  IJe.servation.  Nov.  .'KHh.  ls||.  niid  conlinned  after  the  removal 
of  this  hand  to  ('attaranL.'ns.  in  the  .same  State,  to  tlif  'lUl  Decendier,  JSICi.  which  iH 
the  last  nnndK'r  received.  It  end>raccs.  in  112  cloMlv-printed  jia^vs.  an  amonnt  of 
useful  and  instnu'tive  matter,  which  must  he  invalu.iMe  to  those  of  the  S'ne<'as  who 
can  read.  Resides  llililical  reailin;;'.  and  pieces  of  niorid  iii.-lruction.  it  endiracvs  some 
matters  relating:  to  their  jioxernnient  and  hnsine.ss.  oliitimrN  noti 


statistics.  &e 


It 


M])|)ears  from  it.  that  the  total  popidation  of  all  the  Senecas  in  New  York,  in  ISI').  wa.s 
li(i:>tl — in  JM(J,  "JTliti,  denoting!  an  increase  ol' hirths  oxer  deaths,  in  one  vcar.  of  (Id  .soul.s. 


1">.  The  GosiM'l  aceordinf.'  to  St.  Luke,  translated  into  tl 


•a  ton'iue.  hv  T.  S. 


II 


irris. 


N 


ew 


jirinled  for  the  American  HiMe  Society.     1).  Kanshaw.  A.D.  1S21), 


1  vol.  ISmo,  11!)  pai,'es. 

10.  Caa  nail  shoh  no  Deowaah  saonyohfrwah  na  wen  ni  yidi.    Ilynms  in  tho  Soneea. 
I)o.syowah   (Hurt'alo  creek)   Mission  press,  1  vol.,  I'M  pages,  ISmo.  A.I).  181:].     This 
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trniiHliilion  in  prcfiiccd  with  Mr.  Wri^lit'n  Kvntein  (if  writing  tlio  Soneca,  and  terminate! 
willi  II  (lt'M<'ri|itivo  iiiilcx. 

17.  Slu'tt  Oiiliimiici'H,  Si-mTii  rliiolM,  ttii  IK-ceinlwr.  IS  17.  Tiu'w  ordiiinncPM  are  tn 
lie  ri'^'ardod  us  an  a(  UiinwliMljriiu'iit  of  lliu  utility  of  lotterH  l»y  the  SenecttH,  nuinU'iH 
ul'  wlioni  aro  ca|ialilo  of  reading. 


(11  APT i; II  li. 


IHK)KS   AM)   TK,\NSI.,\rin.\S    l\    Till;    VAIilot  S   IHAI.IK  TS  OK   TUK   AUiiiMjllN. 

Ok  all  tlu'  ^.Toiips  of  flic  Indian  laii^iiaL'cs  in  Amfricn,  tin*  varions  diakrls  of  tliia 
(it(H-k  liavo  fnnii.Hlit'd  tlic  ino.xt  invitiiifr  and  In'.nt  I'ultivatrd  field  for  tln>  tran^lator  and 
pliiloloL'isf.  Till!  Fi'(  ncli.  diuini,'  tlu-ir  carK  and  loiiji  (KTiipancy  of  tlio  Canadiw,  jiave 
great  proininriici!  to  tlic  various  triiies  spcakiii!.'  dialects  of  tliif*  ^rroiip.  In  projiortioa 
lis  tlie  principles  of  the  laiiLMiii;.'es  have  U'cn  investi|rated,  the  circle  of  the  alVmities  of 
the  Al^onipiins  has  Ihm'ii  found  to  he  extiiided  wider  and  wider.  It  is  to  Ix'  tnired 
from  the  ancient  I'ovvhalanic  triln's  of  \'ir;j:inia,  northward  and  ciistward  alon^  thu 
Atlantic  coast,  to  and  lieyoml  the  (iiill'  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  thence  west,  renching  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  this  stream  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  descemling  it8 
eastern  or  left  hank  to  the  junction  of  the  Ohio,  ami  thence,  across  the  AllcfrhanH's,  to 
the  Atlantic.  From  this  great  circle  of  occupation,  emhracing  the  pix'sent  area  of  si.vteeu 
of  the  States,  the  Heveral  hranches  of  the  Irotiuois,  with  the  W'yamlot  and  the  Winnebago 
dialect  of  the  Dacota,  ure  the  only  exceptions  of  modern  date. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  dialects  of  this  im|M)rttint  gioiip.  fifty-five  printed  works 
have  been  received,  «)f  which,  twenty-eight  are  in  the  Ojibwa,  or  Ciiipiiewa  dialect,  ten 
in  the  Ottawa,  seven  in  the  I'ottawattomie,  one  in  the  Mohegaii.  one  in  the  Montagiiais, 
three  in  the  IX-hiware,  three  in  the  Shawnee,  and  one  in  the  Abenaki.  Moio  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  nninlH'r  of  the  numerous  triims  of  thi.s  stock,  are  thus  far 
unrepresented  by  translations  of  the  Scriptures;  translation  Ix'ing  a  species  of  evidence 
of  the  allinity  of  tribes  which,  as  it  is  founded  upon  a  fixed  and  accurately  divided 
standard,  afl'ords  one  of  the  Ijest  general  means  of  comparison.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
to  collect  all  that  has  been,  or  may  Ix'  done  in  this  branch  of  literature,  not  only 
rcs[)oeting  the  Algonijuin  groups,  but  also  in  relation  to  each  of  the  other  groups  of  our 
Aboritrinal  languages. 

Sect.  I.     NATIC  Oil  MASSACHl'SKTTfi  LANGUACE. 

IS.  Mamussc  WinneetinianatumecH;  u|»-bibluin  fiod ;  naneasue  nukkone  Testament, 
kah  wonk  wusku  Testament.     Ne  quash  kiunuiuuk  nashpe  wattinneu  moh  Christ  noh 
Pt.  IV._f.7 
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asfoowcssit  John  Eliot,  naliolitoon  oiitclu'toc  Pnntw(X)muk  :  rnmbridgo,  Printowoop 
iiaslijH'  Siiuiiiol  (liL't'ii.  MDCIiXXW. 

Till'  bible  ol'  God.  coiitaininjr  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament,  tran-sltited  by  tlie  Uev. 
Juim  Kliot:  Cambridge,  printeil  by  Samuel  Green,  lOS").  Tlii.s  is,  iit  once,  tlie  earlie.st 
and  the  greatest  work,  in  translation  i'rom  the  Indian  tongnen,  ever  achieved  in 
America.  Eliot  was  a  man  of  hoi}'  j)urpose,  who  migrated  from  England  ten  years 
after  the  first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymo\ith.  lie  settled  at  15o.\Iiin\v,  where  ho 
preached  to  the  first  congregation  assembled  at  that  place.  He  soon  manifested  a  di'cp 
zeal  in  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  not  only  visiti'd  the  Indian  villages  himself, 
but  was  the  means  of  enlisting  other  laborers  in  the  field,  and  the  efiicient  agent,  under 
Providence,  of  creating  a  wide-s[)read  interest  in  the  subject,  and  of  conducting  to  suc- 
cessful issues  a  series  of  the  most  extensive  and  im[)ortant  revivals,  extending  through 
a  long  period,  which  has  ever  been  known  among  the  aborigines  of  America. 

It  appears  from  Gookin,  Arch.  Amer..  Vol.  II..  p.  114,  that  bis  principal  assistant 
in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  was  a  Masxichusetts  Indian,  named  .Job  Nisutan, 
one  of  the  praying  Indians  who  had  been  instructed  and  converted  by  him  —  a  man 
who,  agreeably  to  this  testimony,  was  well  esteemed  for  piety  and  knowledge,  both  in 
the  Indian  and  English  tongues. 

The  translation  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation,  with  the  Psalms  —  a  labor  that  ajipears  stupendous.  It  was  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  Society  in  London  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians 
in  New  England.  Tiio  New  Testaincnt  ap[)oars  to  have  been  first  pi'inted  in  1(101. 
This  was  repeated,  by  a  new  edition  in  ICiSII.  Tiic  entire  work  was  embodied  in  the 
edition  above  noticed,  of  16S5.  It  is,  at  this  day.  a  monument  of  philological  value. 
It  links,  in  one  family  of  languages,  the  ('hippewas  and  other  tribes  of  Algonquin  lineage, 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  with  the  Massachusetts  and  New  P^ngland  Algonqnins.  Mr.  Eliot 
did  not  deem  their  name  for  God  (Manitoo.)  siifiiciently  pure  and  free  from  superstitious 
notions  to  introduce,  in  all  places  in  his  translation,  as  an  equivalent.  He  sometimes 
gave  it  this  sense,  as  in  Ex.  x.x.  2,  but  as  is  perceived  in  the  same  verse  (Ind.  Bible.)  he 
never  employs  it  in  the  sense  of  Ijord.  Tiie  latter  is  uniformly  rendered  by  the  term 
Jehovah.  There  were,  apparently,  ditiiculties  in  speaJiing  of  objects,  which  were  un- 
known to  the  Natic  vocabular\%  jirior  to  the  coming  of  Europeans,  such  as  cow,  sheep, 
o".:'n,&c. ;  and  ^et  further  diiriculties,  if  s])eaking  of  objects  known  only  to  the  oriental 
world,  such  as  camel,  li(m,  dragon,  &c.  In  all  these  cases  he  employed  the  English 
words  in  our  version.  Neither  be,  nor  his  jtundit  Nasutan,  ap[)ear  to  have  been  adepts 
in  natural  history,  which  renders  the  work  less  valuable;  but.  in  all  cases  of  trees, 
plants,  fish,  birds,  or  quadrupeds,  where  a  doubt  I'xisled.  tiiey  cauliou.-ly  emiiloved  the 
English  word.  Where  these  infusions  of  Engli.sh  into  the  Natic  were  made,  the  proper 
Indian  inflection  to  denote  the  genitive,  or  to  mark  a  prepositional  or  pronominal  sense 
to  the  word,  as  nn,  hi,  oft,  oom,  or  simply  m,  are  most  valuable  indicia  of  the  grammar. 
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In  tlio  often  cjiiotoil  passngo,  Kx.  iii.  11,  tin.-  capacities  of  the  Natic  admitted  but  the 
rt'ljctition  oC  tiie  exinvs.-iion  1  am.  Niu  (I)  nuttinnii  (am)  nen  (I),  gives  us  an  expros- 
niuii  like  tliis — I  am  I.     (Ind.  Bible.) 


-KPT  2.   ciurPEWA  OR  nminwA. 


!!>.  Tlic  Tiospol  (tf  John  in  Cliippewa.  1  vol.,  l2mo.  280  paces.  London  British  and 
Foreign  Bil)le  Sx-iety.  A.I).  18.31.  This  work,  in  point  of  meclianical  execution,  in  its 
paper.  iy[»'.  and  binding,  is  by  far  the  best  volume  of  Indian  translation  wiiich  ha.s 
been  sent  among  the  sons  of  tiie  forest.  It  is  the  well-known  translation  of  tlic  brothers 
Joim  and  I'eter  Jones,  of  tlie  rivi>r  Credit,  in  Canada  West,  whicii  has  been  extensively 
used  by  our  missionaries  in  tlie  United  .States,  as  well  as  the  Canada  societies,  and  lias  tlio 
eoiicurrenee  of  various  denominations,  as  being  a  faithful  version.  It  is  a  cin'ious  fact, 
Hiat  while  learne<l  philologists  are  discussing  the  actual  \ise  by  the  Indians,  and  exist- 
ence in  the  language,  of  the  substantive  verb  to  hr,  the  native  missionaries  should  l)c  in 
the  constant  use  (»f  various  forms  of  the  Chippewa  verl)  l-.M',  alleged  to  have  Ijeen 
observed  among  tiie  Chippewas  of  8ault  Ste.  Marie,  in  1822,  to  denote,  as  is  done  in 
this  vobune,  the  various  senses  of  '-is."  "was,"  &c.  The  ortliography  of  this  word  is 
here  given  as  ••  Ahyah." 

2t».  The  First  B.M.k  of  Clenesi.*,  1  vol..  12mo.  178  pp.:  Toronto,  AD.  1S:'')0.  This 
volume  is  printed  by  the  Auxiliary  IMble  Society  of  Canada,  at  the  .itrice  of  tiie  Chris- 
tian Ciuardian  :  J.  11.  Lawrence,  printer. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  IJev.  Peter  Jones,  the  native  missionary,  and  is  deemed,  by 
missionaries  and  teaeiiers  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  language,  an  authen- 
tic rendering  of  the  entire  llfty  chapters  of  the  original.  There  is  no  attempt  to  exhibit 
a  plan  of  orthography,  or  to  employ  the  Engli.sh  alphabet  in  a  more  fixed  form,  than 
is  known  to  i-(jmmon  writers  and  speakers.  As  the  intluence  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
consonants  to  vowels,  and  their  modifications  from  such  contact,  are  well  known,  there 
is  little  or  no  dillieulty  in  arriving  readily  at  the  sounds  intended  by  tiio  translator  to 
be  conveyed.  The  idiom  of  the  Mi.ssissagie  form  of  the  Chippewa,  which  is  employed 
throughout  in  this  translation,  is  perceptibly  dill'erent  from  the  more  rigid  intonation  and 
forms  of  the  vowel  souikI.s,  as  heard  in  the  region  of  Lake  Superior;  but  the  language 
is  literally  the  same,  and  is  well  understood  by  these  northern  bands.  '•  Munedoo," 
the  term  for  (iod.  insteail  of  Monedo.  the  northern  form  of  it.  and  other  analogous 
wonls.  present  no  dillieulty  to  a  northern  ear  or  eye;  for  whatever,  indeed,  be  the 
form  of  orthography  usetl.  the  native  reader  will  retain  the  mother  sound  of  the  word, 
and  attach  [ireciscly  sucli  value  to  the  syllables  actually  used  in  any  given  translation, 
as  shall  bring  out  the  entiie  and  complete  sound,  as  known  to  him  from  childhood. 

21.  The  (iospel  according  to  3Iatthew,  in  Chippewa.  1  vol.,  12mo,  112  pp  :  Boston, 
Crocker  and  Brewster.     A.  B.  C.  F.  Mi.ssions,  A.D.  1889. 
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This  ix,  substantially,  a  ivpuljlicatioii  of  the  Ciospel  of  Matthew  whicli  orij^inally 
nppiMiod  at  York,  now  Toronto,  Canada  West,  under  the  aus|)ices  of  the  Canada 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society.  It  is  luiderstood  to  have  been  the  work  of  tiio  brothers 
Jones.  In  this  repidjlieation  the  orthograi)hy  has  been  adju.^ted  to  the  system  prepaivd 
by  the  late  Mr,  Pickering,  with  a  few  mod  ideations  —  renderinjr  it,  in  all  resjjeet.x,  eoii- 
Ibrniablc  to  the  system  uniforudy  adopted  in  the  publications  of  the  American  Board. 

22.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  in  Chippewa.  1  vol.,  12mo,  112  pp.  Boston:  Crocker 
and  Brewster,  for  the  American  Bd.  Com.  for  Foreign  Missions,  vV.D.  IS."?. 

This  translation  is  the  joint  production  of  George  Copway,  a  converted  and  educated 
Chippewa  of  the  Mississagie  tribe  of  Canada  West,  and  the  Kcv.  Sherman  Hall,  of  the 
Lapointe  Mission,  Lake  Superior. 

23.  The  Gospel  of  John  in  Chippewa.  1  vol.,  12mo,  8"  pp.  Boston  :  Crocker  and 
Brewster.  Printe'l  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  Missions,  A.D.  18.^8.  This  is  the  version  of 
John  and  Peter  Jones,  No.  21,  adapted  to  the  orthograjdiy  of  the  American  Board. 

2-1.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1  vol.,  12mo,  lO-j  pp.  Boston:  Crocker  and 
Brewster.  For  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  Missions,  A.D.  1838.  This  tran.slation  emanates  from 
the  Lapointe  Mission,  Lake  Superior,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  and  manage- 
ment of  the  lu'v.  Sherman  Hall,  and  is  the  joint  ])roduction  of  that  missionary  and 
Mr.  George  ('oj)wny,  of  the  Methodist  Ei)iscopal  Mission  of  Canada. 

25.  Picture  Defining  and  Reading  Book.  1  vol.,  12mo,  123  pp.  Boston:  Crocker 
and  Brewster.  For  the  Am.  Bd.  Com.  For.  Miss.,  A.D.  18.jj.  This  work  is  a  trans- 
lation of  Mr.  Gallaudet's  popular  '•Definer,"  with  illustrations  in  the  Chippewa,  and 
exhibits  the  pictorial  mode  of  teaching,  in  a  successful  manner.  The  arts  of  design 
may  certainly  be  employed,  to  a  great  extent,  in  elementary  teaching  to  the  natives. 
There  is  no  indication  of  the  translator's  name,  or  the  field  of  his  labors,  which  latter 
is  only  known  to  be  in  the  great  missionary  area  of  the  Chippewas  of  the  north-west. 

26.  Geography  ibr  Beginners.  Abinoji  aki  Tibajimouin ;  literally.  News  or  Infor- 
mation of  the  Earth  for  Children  or  Youth.  1  vol.,  12mo,  139  pp.  Boston :  Crocker 
and  Brewster.  A.  B.  C.  F.  Missions.  This  useful  little  volume  contains  a  fund  of 
information  which  has  all  the  attractions  of  news  and  novelty  for  the  natives,  giving 
information  about  people,  countries,  manners,  and  customs,  which  were  before  totally 
unknown  to  them.  It  is  taken  chiefly  from  the  Peter  Parley  series.  The  system  of 
orthography  is  precisely'  that  employed  in  No.  2fi,  which  varies  in  acme  respects  from 
the  system  of  the  Board,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  of  the  translator,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  to  amend  it.  The  forms  of  Chippewa  substtintives  ending  in  ikjJc  are 
provided  for  by  a  da,sh  under  the  final  vowels  —  thus,  q,  e,  i,  o,  n.  As  this  ixj/c  or  7ig, 
the  g  full,  is  both  the  participial  form  of  the  verb,  and  the  ablative  or  prepositional  form 
of  the  noun  ;  denoting,  in  the  latter  cases,  on,  in,  or  at,  agreeably  to  its  antecedent ;  the 
abbreviation  requires  to  be  carefully  noticed.  At  page  88,  at  the  foot  of  a  wood-cut 
giving  the  mode  of  traveUing  on  sleds  drawn  by  dogs,  in  Siberia,  in  the  winter,  if  the 
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vowel  /.  in  tlio  won!  *•  pelKiin,"  signiiyinjr  wintoi",  slioulil  not  1)0  put  in  its  full  preposi- 
tional I'orni  in  ///;/,  or  the  vowel  dashed,  aeeordin^  to  the  tninshitor's  system,  the  word 
Silx'iia  shoultl  certainly  have  itM  local  ending  in  wj  or  )/,'//••.  Otherwise,  liis  reading  of 
IJeniadizi  peboin  ima  Siberia  id,  literally.  In  TmrcUimj-iviufcr  iJarc  (or  thiil  place) 
tSilicrta;  and  not,  as  the  language  permits  —  Travelling  in  winter-there  (or  that  place) 
in  Siljeria. 

27.  A  Chippewa  Primer,  1  vol.,  12mo,  84  pp.  Printed  for  the  Hoard  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  John  Westall,  20  Ann  Street,  A.  D. 
ISU.     Ct)iiipiled  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Dou'^herty.     First  and  Second  Editi(jns. 

Under  the  simple  name  of  '•  Primer,"  thi.s  little  work  is  one  of  nuich  value  to  the 
philologist,  as  well  as  being  adapted  to  promote  the  advance  of  the  pupil.  The  '■  Key 
to  the  Spelling  of  the  Indian,"  prefixed  to  it,  is  more  conformed  to  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard of  English  orthoei)y,  than  is  practised  by  the  American  Board,  the  vowels  retain- 
ing, under  limitations,  their  natural  Eii(/lls/i  .'sonnds. 

2S.  The  First  Initiatory  Catechism,  with  the  ten  commandments  and  Lord's  jjrayer, 
by  James  Gall.  Translated  into  the  Odjibwa  language  by  l?ev.  Peter  Dougherty  and 
D.  Rodd.  Printed  for  the  Roanl  of  Foreign  ^lissions  of  the  Presbyteriiin  Church, 
1  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  CO.  New  York,  John  ^Vestall,  11  Spruce  Street,  A.  D.  1847.  This 
translation  exhibits  the  parallel  passages  of  English  and  Indian. 

29.  Ojibue  Spelling  Book,  designed  for  the  use  of  Native  Learners.  Printed  for  the 
American  Board  of  Connni.«sioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  by  Crocker  and  Brewster, 
Boston.  1  vol.,  12mo,  127  pp.  A.  D.  ISoj.  Second  Edition.  This  elementary  work 
contains  a  '"Key  to  the  Alphabet,"  which  is  adopted,  essentially,  from  the  system  of 
Mr.  Pickering. 

iiO.  Omajibiigeuinum  an  John,  or  the  Ei»istles  of  John,  in  the  Ojibwa  language. 
Tran.slated  and  printed  for  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
Boston,  Crocker  and  Brewster.     1  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  .'30.     A.  1).  1840. 

31.  Short  Reading  Les.sons  in  the  Ojibwa  language,  tran.slated  by  Rev.  P.  Dougherty, 
and  printed  for  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  tiie  Pre.^ibyterian  Church.  New  York, 
John  Westall  &  Co.,  14  Spruce  Street.  A.  D.  1S47.  The  parallel  passages  in  English 
and  Indian  are  preserved,  thus  making  it  an  element  for  the  study  of  American 
])hilology. 

;}2.  Easy  Lessons  of  Scripture  History  in  the  Ojibwa  Language,  translated  by  Rev. 
P.  Dougherty  and  D.  Rodd.  Printed  for  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.     New  York,  John  Westall  &  Co.     A.  D.  1847. 

33.  The  Chippewa  Primer,  compiled  by  Rev.  Peter  Dougherty.  Printed  for  the 
Boaril  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Preslnteriau  Cluurh.  Second  edition,  enlarged. 
New  York,  John  Westall  &  Co.,  Printers,  11  Spruce  Street.  A.  D.  1847.  1  vol.,  12mo, 
pp.  123.  This  appears  to  I»e  a  judicious  compilation  in  all  respects,  and  evinces  nuicli 
familiarity  witii  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression  used  by  the  aborigines.     The 
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iutrodiiotion  of  tlio  word  "holy"  in  the  Cliippowa  term  of  '•  Mali-no-tnli-ho-ly-wun, 
111-  tc  /lie  no  kii  7.0  will."  (Iiallowed  l)0  thy  iiiniie.)  is  a  jx-ciiliiirity  of  tiio  vorsion  of  tlio 
liimrs  rriiyer  licre  iiitro(hiL-c'(l,  and  while  tlie  object  if«  appreciated,  the  propriety  of  tiio 
mode  of  attaining  it  may  be  doubted.  There  are  some  Ottowa  idioms  which  would 
oiler  an  objection  to  the  work  in  high  northern  hititudes.  The  names  of  tlie  montlis 
and  day.-*,  at  p.  120,  nni.st  be  deemed  a.s  ipiite  local.  It  seems  de.-^irable  to  make  the 
record  of  thi.><  language  as  general  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  in  all  translations, 
and  not  to  belittle  its  phra.-^eology  nnneces.snrily  with  locali.sms. 

34.  The  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  of  the  Protestant  P^piscopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  together  with  a  ."election  of  ll^nins.  Printed  for  the  Diocese 
of  Michigan.  Detroit.  Cieiger  and  Christian.  A.  D.  IS  14.  1  vol.,  pp.  oO.  In  this  work 
the  tran.slator.  Mr.  (Jeorge  Johnston,  of  Sault  Stc.  Marie,  has  used  the  English  alphaliet 
in  its  Ordinary  and  natural  manner,  as  known  to  English  readers.  It  embraces,  besides 
the  daily  morning  and  evening  services,  the  commandment.s,  and  a  .selection  of  Il^-mns; 
and  is  ii^eil  at  the  (iriswold  Mission,  in  western  Jlicliigan. 

."lo.  Xiigamouinun  (leiiniiugumouat  Igiu  An-ishiiiabeg  Aniimiajig.  (.Songs  to  be 
sung  by  I'rayiiig  Indians.)  Printed  l()r  the  American  IJoard  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  l)y  Crocker  and  Brewster,  Boston.  1  vol.,  lliino,  pp.  52.  A.  D.  1835. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  some  of  the  approved  Hymns,  translated  by  Peter  Jones,  altering 
the  orthography  .so  as  to  conform  to  the  American  Board's  .system. 

31).  Ki/hemanito  Mu/iniegun  Tezhiwindumingin,  &c.,  or  Old  Testament  Bible  Stories : 
1  vol..  12mo,  ~'2  pp.  Boston,  Crocker  and  Brewster.  Printed  for  the  Board  of  A.  B. 
C.  E.  M.,  A.  D.  183-j.  This  compilation  of  Scripture  contains  the  sacred  story  of  the 
Creation  —  the  death  of  Abel  —  the  Deluge  —  the  Ark  —  the  building  of  Babel  —  the 
Calling  of  Abraham  —  Destruction  of  Sodom  —  Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,  and  the  story 
of  Joseph  in  full.  Some  lessons  in  natural  history  are  added,  and  the  whole  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts. 

37.  Ozageidiiwin  au  Jesus  —  The  Love  of  Jesus.  Boston,  Crocker  and  Brewster. 
Printed  for  the  A.  B.  C.  E.  Missions,  A.  D.  1840.  This  tract,  comprised  in  21  pages, 
relates,  in  the  Chippewa  tongue,  the  story  of  the  advent  and  vicarious  suflerings  and 
atonement  of  Jesus ;  and  is  precisely  such  an  element  of  Christian  knowledge,  as 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  wilderness. 

38.  The  Eirst  Initiatory  Catechism  by  James  (Jail,  with  the  Ten  Commandments  and 
Lord's  Prayer  by  Rev.  Peter  Dougherty.  Board  of  Eoreign  Missions  of  the  Pivsby- 
terian  Church.     New  York,  John  Westall,  A.  D.  1844. 

A  considerable  amount  of  Scripture  knowledge  is  hero  put  in  the  shape  of  rpiostions 
and  answers  in  24  pages.  This  Ibrm  is  well  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  Indian 
Miiiid,  from  the  clearness  and  simplicity  which  it  may  be  made  to  assume.  In  the 
version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  this  school-tract,  the  term  ''Gwa-tah-me-fiuan-dah-gwiid" 
is  employed  to  express  "hallowed"  in  its  aboriginal  form,  and  without  the  introduction 
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of  "li()-ly"  to  wliicli  wc  nlliidcd  in  tlio  notice  of  No.  "".  T'liis  publication  is,  liowovor, 
throe  veins  older  tlnvn  the  ('liipijewa  Primer,  tlie  latter  being  of  the  date  of  1S17,  and 
the  former  of  1844,  and  tlic  .sn;.'gestion,  like  that  of  the  use  of  the  word  "Ciod"  in  the 
ver-sion  of  the  Bible  by  John  Eliot,  may  Ijc  considered  us  the  result  of  more  knowledge 
and,  at  least,  liohlneufi  in  the  use  of  the  language. 

?)'.).  Ojibue  Spelling- Hook,  ."id  edition.  JJoston,  Crocker  and  Brewster,  for  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  Mi,ssi(ms;  1  vol.,  l^ino.  IKi  pp.,  A.  D.  1840.  This  puljlieation  is  well  adapted  to 
convoy  instruction  to  the  Indian  mind,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  in  common  life. 
As  a  vocabulary  of  terms  and  phra.ses  in  daily  use.  it  reveals  a  list  of  eipiivalents  for 
names  and  things. 

4U.  The  Ten  Commandments.  This  i.-<  a  broad  siioet  without  imprint,  but  was  trans- 
mitted, with  other  translations,  August  lltli,  1847,  by  Walter  Lowry,  Esq.,  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  at 
New  York. 

41.  The  New  Testament  of  our  LdhI  and  Savioiu".  .Ksus  Christ,  tran.slated  into  the 
Language  of  the  Ojibwa  Indians.  Otasldii — Kikindiuin  au  Kitogimaminan  gaic  Benia- 
jiinung  Jeguskrist:  ema  ()jilju(!  Iiuieuiiuing  Gei/iiiton.  New  York  American  Bil)lo 
Society,  A.  I)  1844.  1  vol.  I'Jnio.  ()4->  ]inges.  This  is  a  work  of  great  labor  and 
importance.  It  would  have  added  much  to  the  interest  with  which  it  is  regarded  as  a 
missionary  triumph,  if  some  brief  account  had  Ijcen  |)rell.\e(l  to  it.  showing  the  various 
laborers  who  have  taken  part  in  it.  and  the  dilllculties  which  have  been  surmounted  in 
transferring  the  more  recondite  and  spiritual  portions  of  tlie  epistles  and  other  passages 
into  a  tongue  which  has  heretofore  been  em](loyed  only  to  call  on  fictitious  deities,  or 
to  express  objects  and  ideas  the  lartiiest  removi'd  possible  iVom  holiness. 

42.  Ln  Pitabun  gema  gau  Okikinoamagu/,  iuiniua  igiu  abinojiiig.  The  Peep  of  Day, 
or  a  series  of  the  earliest  Religious  Instruction  the  Infant  mind  is  capable  of  receiving. 
Boston.  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.     T.  K.  .Marvin,  A.  D.  1844.     1  vol.  lliino.,  p.  144. 

48.  Ojibue  Nngumoninum.  geaiouagin  ijiu  anishinabeg  ennmi  iajig.  Ciiippewa  Songs 
for  Christian  Indians.  Boston,  1  vol.  lliiuo.,  pp.  2\2,  A.  D.  1844.  This  is  a  judicious 
compilation  of  the  liymns  of  Peter  Jones  and  other  native  teacher.s,  presented  in  the 
orthography  of  the  American  Board. 

44.  Ojebwa  Nuhgnhmonum.  New  York,  pu])lishod  by  Lane  and  Tippet  lor  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  200  Mulberry  street.  A.  I).  1847.  1  vol. 
ISmo,  289  pages.  This  reprint  of  the  translations  of  approved  hynnis  liy  Peter  Jones 
has  .some  additions,  translated  by  the  Rev.  James  Evans  and  George  Ilenr}-. 

45.  Principes  do  la  Langue  des  Sauvages  appeler  Sautenx.  Quebec,  do  rimprimerio 
do  Frechette  et  C".     1  vol.  12mo,  140  pages.     A.  D.  18:V.». 

This  is  a  grammar  of  the  (Jiiippewa  language,  composed  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Bi'lcourt,  a 
Catholic  mi.ssionary  at  Red  River  of  the  North,  whoso  object,  as  it  is  expre,«,sed  by  Bisho[i 
Archer  in  the  enclosure  of  his  letter  of  the  8th  of  May,  1848,  was  "to  facilitate  the 
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Htutly  of  the  Snuteux  Inngungo;"  nii  enil  wliieli,  it  is  concoivod,  lie  lins  nrcomplisilicd 
in  a  inaniior  iisoful  to  niissioiuiriea  nnd  toucliers,  and  Iiijrlily  cri'ditablc  to  hiniself. 

40.  Anamiho  Masinaliigan.  Kobokong  (Qiioboi-).  1  vol.  ISmo,  209  pages,  A.  D. 
ISot).  This  is  a  translation  into  the  Sauteu.x  or  Chippewa  langunge,  of  certain  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  serviees,  prayers,  and  hynuis  of  the  Catholic  Chnrch,  by  the  Rev.  0. 
A.  Belconrt  of  Red  River,  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  It  embraces ;  1st,  Customary- 
prayers  of  the  morning  service,  to  page  17.  lid,  the  catechism  for  children,  used  in  the 
diocese  of  Quebec,  to  i)age  10(1.  ;!d.  prayers  of  the  mass,  the  confession,  and  commu- 
nion, to  page  131.     4th,  Hymns  and  chants  in  use  in  the  Quebec  dioce.se. 

47.  The  Speller  and  Interpreter,  in  Indian  and  English,  for  tiie  use  of  the  Mi.«sion 
schools.  In  the  Ojibwa  tongue.  By  James  Evans,  Wc^leyan  missionary.  D.  Fan- 
shaw,  New  York,  1831.     1  vol.  llimo.,  I'Jj  pages. 

Mr.  Evans  lalxjred  .several  years  in  teaching  the  Chippewas  of  the  river  St.  Clair, 
and  executing  the  above  performance,  in  the  course  of  his  ell'orts.  His  object  was  to 
express  the  Indian  sounds  with  the  fewest  possible  characters,  and  his  system  embraces 
but  four  elementary  vowel  and  eight  consonantal  sounds,  besides  the  double  vowels  and 
diacritical  marks  to  denote  the  na.sal  and  suspended  vowels. 

48.  Ketchemanitomenahn  Gahliemah  jcinnnk,  Jesus  Christ;  otoshke  waweendum- 
mahgawin.     1  vol.  8vo.,  484  pages.     Albany,  Packard  and  Van  Benthuysen,  1833. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  translation  is  from  the  lips  of  John  Tanner,  the 
captive,  niiule  about  182"),  while  he  was  interpreter  at  the  United  States  Indian  Agency 
at  Michiliniackinac,  and  was  reduced  to  its  present  shape  by  Dr.  E.  James,  then  an 
assistant  surgeon  at  that  post.  Il  is  known,  incidentally,  that  neither  the  Doctor  nor 
his  j)undit  Avere,  or  profes.sed  to  ho,  vital  Christians  at  the  period.  Tainier  had  himself 
passed  the  most  of  his  life  after  tiie  age  of  nine  years,  among  the  Indians  on  Red  River 
of  the  North,  where  he  first  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Selkirk,  in  one  of  his  visits 
to  that  country  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  colony  which  he  had  founded  in 
that  quarter.  Tanner  had,  after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  attracted  sympathy 
on  the  frontiers,  and  was  aided  by  several  individuals  to  visit  and  identify  his  relatives 
in  Kentucky.  The  habits  of  the  hunter  life  had,  at  his  advanced  age,  become  so  fixed 
however,  that  he  could  not  endure  the  customs  of  civilization,  and  he  sought  employ- 
ment on  the  frontiers,  as  an  interpreter  at  the  Government  Agencies.  Here,  also,  the 
singularities  of  his  temper  and  his  views  of  life,  placed  him  ill  at  ease,  and  he  seemed 
for  a  while  to  forget  his  prejudices  and  allay  his  severe  suspicions  of  human  motives, 
in  the  business  of  rendering  equivalent  expressions  for  those  of  the  New  Testament. 
It  may  be  thought  that  it  would  be  more  than  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  person  thus 
nurtured  in  the  depths  of  Indian  prejudices  and  superstitions,  should  succeed  in  catch- 
ing the  true  meanings,  far  less  the  sjjirit,  of  the  often  abstruse  spiritual  expressions  of 
this  book.     And  it  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the  translation  is  often  so  wide  of  the 
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tnii'  HM'imiii'j.  ;is  In  icinliT  tlic  IwmiI;  \v(irllil('<-i.     Tlic  rollinvinj;  cxannilc.-i  may  siilTiuo 


to    (li'lliilr    U\\y 


.Miilllicw  i.  l!-'i.     Iiiiuiiili  ii,-l\cii(  a-('iP'ici|ii;i  liilisiinjcko  uiya  tiili  (li;ll^'^;,<l^  j;iilitiili  rslio- 


iiK. 


iickaiiii  Iniiiiaiiiu'l.  lie  clii'  oUctoiik  Kitclic  Maiiiti)  wcjcwiiiiiu 

'2\.    .Ii)<c[)li  (lii>li    iiwaslikoo/it    'Jill  (iiiislikat    owwctotmu   ua   aiinol    (litclio    Maiiitu 
onu7.1iiniiii\vaiiiuii.  incdusli  (i^ic  <ita|H'iiaii  wcwiin. 

'2'i.  Ka  waiiaiiiasci'ii  clichwA  lit'iirkaiiat  lu'i'taiii  d'^iiissuii  .Icsiis  diisli  nixf  r/lR'\voiiaii. 

Fiitcrally  tran^^latcil,  tlicst-  sciitciiccs  read  tliiis: 

!!•'>.    IJcliulil  a  i/'iiiiii/  irimi'iii  lii'i  (lull  smijckn)  1111(1  .-lit'  \vill  lia\('  a  smi.  ami  liis  naiiio 


will  lie  I'liiianiirl.  ami  it  will  lie  sniil.  ( 


mil  ii'iirs  aliPll'i'  with   lis 


lit.   Ami  wlii'ii  .liiMjili  awoke,  and   lia<l   riM'ii.  ln'  wi-lud   to  do  llial  wliicli  the  anjjcl 
»1'  fiod  told  liiiu  to  do,  and  lie  took  lii.-<  wilt'. 
li-"i.    Ho  did  not  lie  with  licr  (lirliirt-  liriniiin,^'  liirlli   her  liial  or  animal   Muniii).  her 


flr.st-horii  ,<oii.  and  lie  named  him  .1 


e>lls 


Tlio  my.-tery  of  the  gospel  turns  on  the   fact  that  u  rini'm  wa.s  ineaniate;  and  its 
Piitin'   iiertinenci"  would  e\a|)orate.   if   the  di'idaratioii  wa.s    |)redical)le    of   a  "  yoini,^ 


woman. 


Now  the  ('lii|iiiewa  laiiuiia-e   i'iirni>lies  a   term   ror\ii;-in  (seekoiiij)  as  eoiifradistiii- 
friiislu'tl  I'rom  ycamii'  woman  (oshkineegeiiiia).     The  translation   also  \iolales  a  rule  <ii' 


11 


le  L:rammar  it\-  n 


sin^  the  term  ••tiih  siinieko."  whieh  aiiplii's  to  the  liirtli  of  an  animal 


ne.-,s 


instead  of  "tali  Kiiejainiissce."  the  hirth  of  a  eliild.     To  ui\o  grammatical  triithfiil 

to  the  termination  of  the  "J'llh  \ei'se  aI)o\e.  it  should  end  in  this  expres-ion — <li,i l,ir,l 

HI  ji  11(111  irii.-.siiiil, 

-111.  A  Theoretical  and  J'raitica!  (tramniai'  of  the  ()tchii)wi'  Tiaiigiiagc.  Hy  I'ev. 
Frederick  I5arag.i.  missionary  at  T/Ance,  F/ake  Sniu-rior.  Detroit,  .lahez  l'\).\,  JS-jU. 
1  \dl..  rjmo.  -'iTiJ  [)[). 

Mr.  ISaraga  has  hdiored  to  instruct  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  the  North,  .some  twi'nty 
years,  siihniitting  to  the  hardships  imposed   hy   their  manners  and  ciistoni.s ;  and  wo 
here  have  the  I'esnlls  of  his  oliser\at 
1 


ions  on 


their  1; 


inijiiane. 


I'\'w  men  liavo  had  lari;-ei" 


l>p()rtnniti(.'s  in  learning  its  [irinciples.  or  evinced  the  .same  persevering  diligence  in 

1   the  miiltiforin  (dianu'cs  it  nnderuoes  for 


recording  exami 


Ics  of  their  K'.\ 


ico'^raiiliv.  ani 


person,   teii.-e,  niimhei'. 


.^c.      He  1 


las  i;i\en  distinctive  altention  to  the  vi'r\'  freiiiient 


nse  of  participles  in  eases  where  other  languages  employ  the  indicative  and  infinitive, 
and  to  atllrmative  and  negative  forms  of  conjugation.  He  de.-crihes  wdiat  he  denoini- 
nate.s  u  (fihiittifiir  form  of  the  verh;  and  in  his  perlect  allluence  of  examples,  in  almost 
I'vi'ry  form,  denotes  with  emiihasis.   under  the  iianu'  of  ••  the  change,'"  that   fie((iient 


transliirmatioii  IVoni  the  la'csent  indicati\-e  of  t 


le  veil) 


to  the  noiin  inlinitive.  wliicii  i.s 


.■^o  noticeahle  a  li'atnro  in  this  language.     I>y  this  change,  siu'h  ex]iression.s  as,  ho  eats, 
he  sleei)s.  he  sings,  he  danci's.  are  changed  into  eater,  .sleeper,  singer,  dancer.     This 


1>X,  1V._|J8 


i^h'A 


'ill  :h 
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clinn^v  is  'jciM'iiillv  ininli'  Ky  a  |)i'i'imit:ili(iii  of  tlio  initial  vowel,  liv  |iiittinp;  tlic  indcotiim 
a  lii'liiiT  a  .-Imi't.  in  jiiacc  nl'  a  inn;:  \ci\\rl.  in   tin-  iicniiilinialc.  and   li_\  adding''  tlic  linal 


m 


Ik'i'linn  tl.  wliioli  i.n  llii-  .Mi,i:n  of  tin-  I'flulivf  pninoun  when  it  i.s  t)liji'i'tivi',  tinix :  — 


Nan  mid 


III'  or  .xlic  danci's. 
Dancer. 


Tlie  .xysti'ni  ol"  notation  is  i)artiy  the  I'Vi-ncli.  and  partly  the  (iernian,  whieli  will 
render  it  easy  to  liireijrners.  l\y  this  system,  tlie  tril)al  name  od-jili,  is  spelled  ot-ehip, 
and  the  penult  s\llalile  i-endeiTil  we  instead  of  wa.  Schi'nies  ol'  orlhoi;rapliy  and 
annotation  diller  with  all  our  missionary  authors,  whieh  may  lie  onlv  of  practical  con- 


seipU'nce  to  the   Indian  learners  who  nial 


ke   snIlicK 


nt  proj:ress  to  read   l'aij:lish  hoi 


hnt  olli'is  MO  impedimenl.  in   reality,  to  tne  pliil<ilo,i:ist,  who  is  ever  n'ady  to  eonveit 
the  one  plan  into  another. 


Skit. 


OTTOWA. 


"lO.  Ottowa  I'ra\er-l)ook  :  Oiawa  Anamie  Alisinai-an.  Detroit.  I  vol..  iSmo. 'J!):i 
pp.  A.  D.  ISIIJ.  Trinted  hy  KuLiene  T.  Smith  lor  the  Catholic  Clinrch.  .\  translation 
of  ])ra\ 


ers  iireiiarei 


I  h\   the  l!e\-.  Krederick  Uaraiia. 


il.    Katoiiii  .\iianiie  Misinaiiran.     Third  edition  of  the    preceding,  eorrectt'd  and 


augmei 


ited.      Detroit,  A.  D.  IMd 


")"J.  Otawa  Anamie  .Misinaigan.  First  edition  of  this  work  [irinted  at  Detroit,  A.  1). 
18o2,  hy  (leorge  L.  Whitney. 

■"»■").  The  New  Testament  in  the  Ottawa  LaiiuMaui-.  ShawaiKM'  Hajitist  .Mission  Press. 
.Tohn  (!,  Pratt.  Printer.  A.  1).  ISII.  Translated  li\  .hitham  .Meeker,  revised  and  coin- 
pari'd  with  the  (Jreek  hy  lu'V.  Francis  jiarker.  A.  .M.  1  vol.,  Ilimo,  pagi's  lli-')  and  '.IS. 
This  trimslation  coniinises  hnt  the  uospels  of  .Matthew  and  .John. 


'I 
r)4.  Oriiiimd  and  .Si'lect  ll\nins  in  the  Ottawa  lan^iia; 


:e.  iiv 


.lothain  Meeker.  I're.ss 
of  the  Am.  JJapti.st  lioard  of  For.  Aliss.  Shawneo  liid.  Ter.  i  vol.,  I8ma,  "Jt>  pp. 
A.D.I  843. 

ijj.  Ottawa  First-Book.  Prepared  hy  Jotliam  Meeker.  .1.  (i.  Pratt,  Priiitcr,  Sliaw- 
jiec  Mission.     A.  D.  ISoS.     Ill  pp..  ISino. 

50.  Jesns  Odijetawiii.  Xo  tiii/iiiiil.  S-")  pp.  'I'his  is  transniitted  from  the  l{ov.  F. 
G.  Bondwel,  at  Lake  Piickaway.  in  the  M'  iioiiiiimv  eonntry,  on  F\)\  river,  Wisconsin. 
It  is  a  Catechism,  which  is  given  to  Indian  children  attending  .school. 

57.  Jesns  Obimadisiioin  Ojonda  Aking.     (The  Life  of  Jesns  while  on  F'arth.)      Paris 
(France).  A.  1).  is:',~.     1  vol.,  liJmo.  pp.  211.     This  is  a  compilation  iind  translat 
hy  Mr.  Haraga,  and  has  the  approval  of  the  Catholic  JJishop  of   Detroit,  Miehig 


ion 


an, 


{Frederick  Kese.)  on  the  2lllli  Oct.iher,  IS.lCt. 

58.  Anichinabek  .\misiiiahikaniwa.  (Tlie  Indian  Hook.)  Detroit  :  printed  by 
George  L.  Whitney.  .\.  D.  18:10.  1  vol.,  L'-imo.  pp.  KMl.  There  is  a  vocahnlary  of  10 
word.s.  in  French  and  Ottawa,  at  pages  104,  lo5.  It  hears  the  name  of  Dejean.  mi.s- 
sioiiarv. 


INI)  1  AN    L  AN(i  I   A(i  KS. 


o3'.» 


')[).  Aliiii(Mlji,ij;-  ()inii>i)i(Ii,i;aiii\viin.  ISiilVulu:  l'n',>s  of  Oliver  (I.  Stivl.  A.  D.  \s:]~. 
'J'lii.H  j)iiiii|)lilfl  ill's  pp.,  Sinn.  WHS  (riiiisiniitcd  liv  l!i'v.  T.  .1.  \  an  iK-ii  ISioi'k.  l.'^'.s.  It 
I'liiliriicfM  till'  iisiiiil  iiialttT  of  lli'st  li'ssKiis  I'or  cliildifii.  It  appcar.i  I'niiii  Ji  ikiIc  at  tin- 
I'liil,  1(1  liavo  hi't'ii  iiitfudi'd  us  pri'imratory  to  tlic  reading  of  tlic./'V's  nhinimli.^iirin, 
No.  .")7. 

(jtt.  CliildV  IJook.  Detroit:  15a!-',!.' &  •luniioii.  A.  I).  IS I'l.  S  pp..  iSnio.  It  (niitains 
llic  .saiiic  fli'iiii'iitary  inattiT  i-xai'tly  a.s  No.  -"il,  coiiipii'ssi'd  in  a  .■^inallrr  type  and  paiiv, 
with  two  additional  ivadinj:;  article^.  In  other  iv.<pc't'tM,  it  is  a  rcpiint  of  the  llnllalo 
anii.xinaifron  owaii. 

fSKcr.  a.     I'OTTAWATTO.Mllv 

111.  TIic  (losiu'l  neronlini^  to  Mattlicw.  and  tlic  Act.-*  of  the  Apostli's.  I.nnisvilic, 
(Ky.)  William  ('.  IJnck,  (nintcr.  I  vol.,  I'Jnio,  pp.  "Jld.  Tins  translation  is  liy 
•lohnson  liykins.  It  is  jirinti'd  in  the  consonantal  sy>~lcni  of  notation,  williont  vowels, 
which    has  heen  |)roposed   hy  .Mr.  .Mei'kei'. 

(')■_'.  Potewatenii  Neinemissinoikan.  A.  M.  1).  (1.,  Saint  !,onis.  I  vol.  I'Jino.  ('i"_' |)p. 
AV.  .1.  Mnllin.  ja-inter.     A.  D.  ISll.     A  I'ottawattoiuie  I'rayer-I.ook. 

().■».  I'otewatome  Nkinnwinin.  Shawnee  Haptist  .Mission:  .1.  .Meeker,  piinter,  A.  1). 
IS.")").      I  vol.,  SI  pp..  small  Svo. 

(il.  Potewateme  Missinoikan  ( ';itcchisme.  ( I'otlawattoinie  Mook  of  Calecliisni.) 
Cincinnati:  Stereofy|)ed  hy  .Moidiiit  >'\;  Conahans.  liu'  tin'  Catiiolie  Chnrch.  \<>  i/<ili\ 
Itfceiveil  -J.'id  Deeemlier.  IS  I  I. 

ti-").  Polewatemi  Nememissinaikan.  IJallimoi'e:  .lolin  Murphy,  for  the  Catholio 
Church.     A.I).  iShl.     I  vol..  l-_'mo.  pp.  lilO. 

till.  I'ottawattomie  S[)elliu,i:-  Mook.  ShawiU'O  MissitJU  :  .1.  Meeker,  [irinter.  \.  I).  1S:!<. 
•.V2  ],p.,  1-Jmo. 

(17.  IVwani  Ipi  I'otewatemi  Missinoikan.  (Catholic  Klementary  IJook  for  l*ottawat- 
tomies.)      l?altiinore  :  .Folni  .Murphy,  A.  1).  IS  HI. 

Sect.  4.    MO II KO AN. 


<:■    '  'i 


HOOKS    AMI    TliAN^l.ATlilNS    IN    Tal:    MOMHOA.N,    MOU  .V.K  ASIC,    Oil    .STOCK  Hit  11)1  IH    I.ANdlAdK. 

()S.  The  As.scmhly's  Shorter  Catechism.  1  vol.,  iSmo,  -it  ])|).  Xn  !i)i/>n'iif.  nv  Jnfr. 
This  is  one  of  the  earlier  translations  made  into  oiu"  Indian  lanjiuajies,  and  is  understood 
to  have  heen  done  prior  to  the  .Vmerican  Itevolntion.  while  this  trihe  dwi'lt  at  Stock- 
hridge,  Mass.,  on  the  Housatouie  rivi'r.  It  has  the  I'ollowinj:-  endorsement:  '•  Tlii.s 
translation  was  made  hyJohii  (Juinney  and  Captain  llendrick.  who  received  his  (their) 
commissiou  iVom  (Jeiu'ral  Washiiifiton.  Little  else  has  ever  heen  translated  into  the 
Stockbridge  language  he.sidcs  this."     Tiio  name  of  the  trilic  i.s  written  on  the  cover — 


u 


!i      f 


.10 


M  Tint  ATI'  I!  !■:   i)V   TIIK 


'•Mull  I I<iin  111' t'w."  Itriiiir  the  |iliir;il  nl'dn  inr^ri'vo  tin- (Hili(v.'rn|ili\  nC  ilic  i-ndorsi'- 

iiifiit.)  ••  Mull  licf  kiiii."  ilriidiiiiL;    Miilic'jMii   |M'(i|ili'.      It   is  !i  wcll-cliiirnclcri-'cd  iliuloct 
of  till"  suli-,!:r(iii|i  III"  till-  Ka^lcni  Al.L;oii.|iiii 


IS. 


Sk.  r.  "..     >I(>XT.\(;N.\IS  oh  MOrXTAIXKKUS. 


IMdKS    AND    Til WSI.Al'Ml.NS    IN     IIIK    MilMA.lNMS 


[Tliis  |)('(i|il('  ()ccii|iy  llic  ((iiiiilrv  on  ihc  licinl  wati'is  of  tlic  river  S,ij;ii('ii;i\-.  on  llic 
iioi'lli  slioi'i's  ortlic  St.  I.awri'iic't'.  ImIow  (^iflifc.  icacliiiii;'  to  tin'  lialirailor  coast.  Tlu'V 
art'  a  part  ol'  tlif  i;rc'at  .\lL:on(|iiin  laiiiily.  so  ci'li'liratt'd  in  tin-  liistory  of  Canada.] 

(i',».  Aiamii'ii  Kiikiicl^liiiiiiliin  .Misinaiiian.  IVayr  and  (Jiicstion  (Cati'cliisin)  Itook. 
(^k'Ih'c;  o'i  pp..  il'iiio.  A.  I).  ISIS.  This  work  is  pnlilislifd  with  tlii'  approlialioii  of 
till'  Itisliop  ol'  (•iifiicr.  ill  the  dialtrt  of  llic  .Monta;jiiais.  ••  l-iHa  <'st  nil  dc  dclnics," 
oli-cr\cs  tlic  l>i-lio]i.  in  a  note  traiisinilliiiL;  it;  "iiiisi  ipic  ccllc  dcs  Saiilcnx.  dc  lii 
Lirandc  nation  dn  .Mjoiiipiins.  si  cidclirc  dans  I'liisiiiirc  iln  Canada."  The  dialect  dillcrs 
lint  iilllc  I'loin  the  liiiins  ot' words  used  liy  the  nations  of  this  stock  in  the  north-western 
(|iiarler  of  the  Cnitcd  .Stales.  The  use  of  the  letter  I  fir  the  sound  of  n.  as  heard  with 
oiir  trili;'S.  niaiiis  the  chief  iieciiliaritv   in  sound. 


Si.cr,  (i.     !i|;i,\\VAIli;S. 

IKillKS    AMI    TliAS>l,Ari(iNS    l\     lin;    liKl.AW.Mll:,    (III    1.1:N.NiI  I.H.NAl'l    I.Wdl'ACK. 

Til.  The  Ilistor_\-  of  our  I,ord  and  Sa\ionr  .Icsiis  Christ,  coniiirisiii.ii-  the  narrations  of 
the  four  Kvangelists.  IJy  l!ev.  Sainiicl  l.eelieiknhn.  .M.A.  Translated  into  the  Delaware 
Indian  laii.i;iia,L:('.  Iiv  l!ev.  I)a\id  /eislicrjicr.  Missionary  of  the  I'nited  JJrethrcn.  New 
York:   Daniel  Fanshaw.  ISJI.      1  vol.,  TJino,  lilili  pp. 

This  translation  is  a  tesiiinony  of  the  iMoravian  r>retlircn  for  the  spiritual  welfaro 
of  the  ancient  Delaware  Irihe.  'J'hey  made  early  eH'urts  for  the  reclaination  of  this 
people,  and  when  it  was  deterinined  that  tliey  should  remove  from  their  ancient  seats 
in  IVmisUviinia  to  (he  hanks  of  the  Miiskiii.Lnim.  in  Ohio,  their  teachers  followed  tlieiu 
to  those,  then,  rcci'sses  of  tlii'  liirest.  The  preface  to  the  presi'iit  voliiine  bears  date  at 
tiie  new  town  of  ( ioslieniiik.  in  Isdi'i;  a  name  which,  the  phiIolof:i>t  will  note,  is  iiuido 
lip  of  a  (ierman-llcliiew  iioiiiinati\i'  (lioshen),  and  a  Di'lawaro  local  (ink). 

71.  The  three  Kpistles  of  the  Apostle  dohii.  Translated  into  Delaware  Indian  liy 
(J.  l"\  Di'iicke.  New  York:  jirinted  lor  the  American  IJihle  Society.  D.  Fanshaw, 
ISIS,     lil  1,1)..  IS 


pp 


^nio. 


(letanittowit  is  the  term  constantly  applied  in  this,  as  in  the  immodiatcly  i)recedinjj; 
translation,  to  indicate  flod.  In  eomiioiind,  the  root-Hirm  ''ivnilto,"  will  he  ohserved  to 
I'eiire.sent  the  ^■eneric  ti'rm  of  the  ^roiip  (manitto)  for  the  Supremo  Heing. 


INDIAN    LAN  (I  V  AO  F-S. 


M\ 


"i-.  The  lII^tiTv  ul"  iiiir  Lunl  iiinl  S;i\in\ir  .Icsiis  Christ.  Sliinviicc  ISiipli.-t  Ml^-icm; 
.1.  Mrck.T.  A.  I>.  I  \((l..  I'Jmii.  '1'1\  \i\t.  'I'liis  is  a  xcoioii  iVdin  llii'  iKlawiiiv  nl'  \U'\ . 
|)ii\  ill  /ciMlici^irfr's  cKiiipi'iitl  111' lilt'  {•'tmr  (liispcU.  imlilisliril  in  l^iiii.  It  is  mi  ii(li'iii|il 
til  ('S|iirss  till'  Iniliaii  siMiiiils  iiy  ii  ('(iiisdiianlal  syslcin  nt'  iiMtatinii  iicculiar  tu  Mr. 
MccIuT. 

7.'!.  lit'iiapit'  WawiiMictaksf  avi"  A|i\valiik.  I''irst  I,^'.s^^tllls  in  tlif  Dilawaio;  .'. 
iMci'ki'r.  IJaptist  Sliawncc  .Missiun.      I  vol.,  ISnid.  IS  pp..  .\.l).  js:.!. 

71.  I.i'napi'c  Spelling;  Monk.  Sliawncc  .Misslmi:  .1.  .Meeker,  liir  tlic  llaptisi  Society, 
A.I),  is,; I.  -J  I  pp..  iSiiio. 

sk.i.  7.   siiA\v.\i;i:. 

7"i.  'I'lie  (iospel  ot' St.  .Mattliew.     Shawnee   liaptist    Mission.   Imlian  'rcnitiM'v  :  .F. 
Mci'ker.  printer,  A.I).  iS.'iCi.      I  vol..   ISmo.  ('il    pji..  with  li»  pp.  ol'  liMiins  adiled.  hy 
•  .Iiihnston  Lykins.     This  translation   has  lieen  conipai'eil  with  the(!reek  te\t  l>y  .1.  .\. 
Chnle.  .M.  I). 


rii.   Shawnee    Spellci'    an 


Il     lieailer.      ,\iiri,ifiri 


i'.iiir,  l,',t,il,i  .      \\\    ,liilin>|ii||    i.xkili 


Shawnee  .Mis>iiiii ;  .1.  .Meeker,  printer.  .\.  I>.  I.'^'ll.  I  vol..  jSnni.  ."il  pp.  This  is 
c.M'culeil  in  the  .Meekerian  system  of  notation.  ••  The  consonants  are  not  prononnceil 
iildiu/.  lint  have  precisely  the  same  somiil  as  in  rcaiiinu'  Kn.iilisli."  (Kilitor).  The  -wonl 
'•Siwinowe.'  the  eipiivaleiit  iiir  *•  ,'^hawaniie. "  may  sci'\e  as  an  I'.xamiile  of  the  two 
systems.  It  lias  nu|  perhaps  oceiirreil  to  the  aiillmr.  that  when  tlie  new  svstem  has 
liccii  le.iriicil  ]i\  the  pupil,  there  will  he  no  other  Imoks  to  lie  reail  ill  il.  e\ce|)t  ihosi' 
which   he   or  others   may  piililisji.  in   acconlance  with    this   very  aililicial  ami    iinpro- 


le   whole   liiiiU'   o 


r  Kicjlisli   iiistriidioii 


iioiincealile  key.      .\iiil   that,   to  the   learner,   tl 

.science,  aiiil  learning!.  iiiii.--t  he  a  ileail   letteil      II  were   to  liewisheil   that    missioiiarie.>< 

woiilil  cease  to  tr\   to  he  schemiii.;  jihiloloLiisls. 


77.   I'ratt"s  eilition  of  the  preccilinu-.  \.  D.  JS.l.s.  '_' I  |)p.     This  is  a  sniimiary  ( 


ir  con- 


ileiiseil  iiirm  of  ^fr.  '-ykiiis"  first  Spelling  I'ook.      Iiotli   are  jirinteil  in  the  coiisona: 


It  ill 


»*\sti'lll. 


Si;i  r  s.     .M!1:N  \KI.-< 

7S.    I'"ather  Uiisle's  Uietionary:    Mass.  Hist.  Col. 

~\K  The  Aln-iiaki  Spellin;i  I'onk  ami  I'eailer.     Wohanaki  Kinl/owi  .Awiulii.iian.     Uy 

1'.  I'.  \V/.okliilaiii.  Kit/ikotew.    Iloston:  < 'rocker ami  liiew.stcr.  \S:\{).    1  vol..  ISmn, !M(pp. 

This  nscl'nl  eletiieiitar}  work   is   from  the  ]>en  of  an  eihicateil  iiieiiiher  of  the   trihe. 


Its  liioiidit-work  may.  tliia 
il 


eliire.  he  fully  I'elieil  on.     The  system  of  the  annotation  of 
111  elearU   followeil.  from  the  most   elenieiitar\'  to  the 


.soiinils  is  .systematically  iiUiai  ai 

most  eoiierote  worils ;  anil   the  author  has  remlereil  a  most  aceeptahle  ami  iiniiortaiit 

(illice  for  his  coiintrymeii.     It  has.  in  tlie  form  of  a  lly-leaf.  a  [lerpetiial  almanac,  which 

tleiiotes  attention  to  a  snhject  in  which  the  aboriiiines   have   bei-ii,  iisnally,.  tlioiii^ht 

(leiicicnt. 


MV 


ill 


'm 


*  ■  : 


i'\i} 


1-,.;.,  .'Mi  !,:<■< 


U  i^ili 


I'i 


<'i 


M2 


MTKUATIHK   »»F   TIIK 


■i^ 


1  ;:  ^ 


so.  KnL'iikim/oiiin-'iH.  Wi-ji  W'h'Ikiii  akiiik.  ('iiti'clii>'ni  in  tin'  AU'iiiiki  I.iiiiiriiii^fo. 
(.tiicli.r:    Kiv.li.'lt..  X-  Co..  I'.ir  till' C.illi.ili.' CliiMvli.      I   \(.l..  II  |.|...  TJ A.  |».  |S:l'J. 

'I'lii.^  i."  II  lr!iii.'<l:itiiiri  nl'  llic  riiri^liuii  i  mIi clii^iii  nl'  tin-  (lii)«'i'M<  nl'  (^U'licc  iiiln  llic 
liiiiv'iiiiK^'  "'  l''i'  AlK'imkii'.x.  vslio  an-  «'iiltil  nt  tin-  villii;.'('  of  St.  I''raiii'is.  in  the  liiflrict 
of  Thi't'o  UiviT^.  'I'lic  Aliiiiiiiki  triln-  inlialiit  a  wiik-  lii.-liiit  nl'  (•(umliy.  xitiinlcil  <iti 
llu'  Hunlli  of  (111'  risir  St.  I.awri'iui',  iHtwrrn  the  St.  .Inlin's  ol'  Now  IJniiir'wiik  and 
the  liver  iliilit'lifii.  Canada. 


CIlAl'TKI!    III. 


,\l'\l.\(  III w. 


[Tliix  jn'onp  i.<  I'stahlislii'tl  |iriivisii)iialK  on  a  ;:cii;:ni[>liiral  iiriiicipli'.  wliicli  roiifiiili'M 
all  tia'  tiilics  wlio  liaiiii'ily  li\iil  in  tn  lulow  the  N|iin's  ol"  the  ,<()ullu'rii  laiiuc.-*  of  this 
noli'il  niDuntain.J 

Skit.  1.     CIIKUOKKK. 

llcniKS    AM)    TllANSI.ATIIiSS    IN    TIIK    I.AM.t  Ali  K    I'V    TIIK    (11 KIKIK  KKS. 

^l.  Till'  Cdspcl  of  St.  .ImIiii  ill  111,"  Clici-okct".  I  vol..  iSmo.  |()|  pp.  I'ark  Hill, 
Arkaii.-^a-':   .Mi.'^^ioii  I'lvss.  .loliii  Candy.  piiiitiT.  lid  »m|..  A.  1).  ISII. 

This  LiDspcl  i.s  ja'intcil  in  tln'  Cjicroj^ci'  cliaiactcr  (vide  N'ol.  II.,  p.  2'JS).  inidcr  tin' 
siipiTvi.-ion  oftlif  Aiiii'iican  IJoai'd  uC Cuniniis><i()iKT.><  for  Fuivign  Mif^nionM.  Tlu'  iianio 
(if  till'  translator  is  not  ,i:i\i'n. 

M'.  Till'  (iosinl  of  Mattiicw  in  tlio  CliiTokt-r.  1  vol.,  18mo,  lliO  pp.  Park  Hill, 
Arkansas:  .Mission   I'lvss,  John  Candy,  ])rint(.'r,  ;!d  cd.,  A.I).  IHIO;  also  lid  cd.,  A.  1). 

Printed  in  the  ChtTokce  eharaclei,  uiiilor  tla.'  (<anie  autliority  as  the  preceding.  The 
name  of  the  translator  is  not  ^iveii. 

8.;.  Doctrines  and  Discipline.  1  vol.,  iSnio.  I't  pp.  Park  Hill.  Arkansas ;  Mi.ssion 
Press.     This  tract  in  the  Cheinkee  has  hi'i'ii  [iri'pared  nnder  the  [a'cccdin^'  auspices. 

M.  Cherokee  I'riiiier.  I  vol.,  iSnio,  lit  pp.  Park  Hill,  Arkansas :  Mission  Press, 
A.  1).  ISKI;  .1.  Candy,  printiT,  also  ed.  of  iSlt'i.  Issued  under  the  same  auspices. 
This  is  u  child's  first  hook,  and  iH'Lnns  with  the  (.'herokee  syllahicivl  alphahet,  in  S'l 
characters,  followed  with  spelling  le.s.soiis.  with  cuts,  and  ea.sy  reading  lessons,  illustrated 
in  the  same  manner ;  then  the  numerals,  and  a  short  catechism. 

ho.  'J'he  Kpistles  of  .lohn  in  the  Cherokee.  1  vol.,  ISino,  lil>  pp.  Park  Hill, 
ArkaiLsas;  Mission  Press,  J.  Candy,  printer,  A.  D.  IS  JO.     Cherokee  character. 


u 


INDIAN    LANCIAfJES. 


r,»:j 


Aiillinrily  llir  Hnm(>  iiM  tin-  pn  .  •  ilim:.  '{'<»  iiid.  ii|i|iinvntl\ .  tlic  |iii|>il  in  liiniiiii'.;  n 
jii>l  ruii<'i'|itiiiii  of  thf  I'M'iit  (if  the  fniiilixiiiii.  a  [iiint  lliiicnl' i-4  ailili'il.  willi  ii  xTiH'iit 
V'liniiil  iilxtiit  the  liiiit  III'  tlio  ci'OKx,  iniil  u  citv  (•Iitiimiloiii)  in  the  liiirk-;:riiitiiil.  'I'liis 
HvmlHilii'iil  imcmIc  (if  ti'urliiri'^  ix  nnt  u(fm  immI  in  imy  otiu  r  nf  the  Anu'rioaii  IIointrH 
Siii|ilurf  tnuisiiitions. 

Ml.  Kvils  ol'  Intiixinitinu:  I,i<|iiur,  mimI  tlu'  llcnuMly.  I  vol.  I'^iiU).  p.  ">'.•.  I'lirU  Hill. 
AiKiin.-Mx    Mi.'*-'.   I'lcsx.     ,1.  Ciuiily.  rriiilrr.  A.  I).    |s|'_*-ll.     in   |||is  vnlnnir.  tliriT 

c('|i:ii;il('  trncl-*  in  tlic  ('lirink liMi'iu'tcr.  im  tlu'  ii«i'  iA'  iiiliixicalinfi  tlrinlv.-*.  luv  IhiimhI 

toju'llicr.  in  tin-  iimihI  ('lirriil\ic  t_\|»'.  tu  niiitcli  with  thi'  jrospcls. 

S7.  Clicrcilvrc  ll_\  nin.''.  I  vol..  Isiim.  (IT  |i|i.  Clicnil^cr  rliiuiwli'i'.  Pink  Hill. 
ArUanxaM  .Mi.'*^.  I'nw.  A.  II.  C  K.  .M.  A,  I).  IMI.  .1.  Ciimly.  I'riiilcr.  Tlli  nlition. 
ANo,  '(til  ('(lition.  \s:\.\.  Tlit-c  hynnis  arc  tnui.-laU-il  iViMu  Hovoial  winrct',",  and  ailapti'il 
til  tlic  (ii'ijinin y  nictrof*. 

S.^.  ('liri'i)k('('  .MniMiiiic  iiir  ISh'i.      1  \iil,.  I'Jnin.  .".d  pp.     CJici'Dkct'  cliarai-ftT.     Mis- 


Munai'N'  rii'."* 


A.  15.  C.  F.  M.     I'mk  Milk  Aikii 


n-a> 


.1.  ('iniil\  anil  .Inlni  I-'.  Wiici'li'i', 


I'lintcis. 

'I'liis  is  a  iiscl'n!  ami  appropiiiilc  trad  ;  ami  Inside.-*  tlic  usual  astrnntiniiciil  calcnla- 
tinn."*.  lias  iidticcs  (if  siiint'  nf  tlic  I'calnrcs  ami  wakin;:'  nl'  tlu'  new  Clicnil^cc  unNcin- 
mcnt,  It'iiiis  (if  ('(Milts.  ^;('. 

S'.i.  'I'lii'  (Idspcl  (if  .K'siis  Cliiist.  accdnlini;  to  .Fulin.  I  voi.,  l.'^uin.  HM  p|i.  Park 
Hill.  ArU.     Miss.  Press.  A.  M.  C  I'.  M.     .Idlm  V.  Wlicl.r.  Printer.  A.  I).  Is:;.s. 

Tliis  translatidn  intd  tlic  Clicrdkcc  cliaractcr  is  liy  tlic  llcv.  S.  .\.  Worcester  and  .Mr. 
Klias  ISondinot.  the  latter  an  educated  ('liei'dkee. 

!Mt.  Pd(ir  Sarah.  1  vol..  iSnio.  Is  pp.  Cherdkec  cliaractcr.  A.  D.  Is|:;.  Miss. 
Press,  Arkansas.  Also  edition  of  ls:l:!.  Knan  tlio  latter,  this  translation  appeur.s  to 
lie  liy  Ml'.  K.  iidiidiiidt. 

'.M.  Select  Passajres  IVdin  the  Ildly  Scriptures.  1  vol.,  ISmo.  '21  pp.  Cheidkeo 
character.     No  imprint. 

It2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  1  vol..  IfMuo.  \'2~  pp.  New  Kclidta.  Jdhn  F. 
Wheeler  and  Jdlin  Candy.  Printers.  Printed  for  thu  American  Hoard  of  Connni.ssioner« 
for  Foreiiiii  Missions.  A.  D.  IS:;;!. 

This  translation  is  hy  the  Hev.  Sainnel  A.  Worcester,  and  Mr.  Elias  nondinot. 

ii.l.  Cherokee  Almanac  tor  iSld,  'Jl  pp.      Park  Hill.  Ark. 

01.         •'  "  ••    IS.-.C.  .",2  pp.     Fiiidn,  Ark. 

!»•"..         "  "  "   IS  17.  .•;i;  pp.     Park  Hill.  Ark. 

These  almanacs  are  expressed  ciiiclly  in  the  Clienikce  character;  and  while  they 
deiidte  its  further  adiiptatidii  to  the  lauuuauc  (if  astronomy,  and  ^ive  some  facts  of 
value  in  the  local  history  and  proiiress  of  this  trihe,  as  a  projiressivc  clement  of  the 
aborij^incs,  thc\'  arc,  with  No.  70,  vaUmblc  elements  of  inliirmation. 
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LITERATURE   OF  THE 


OG.  S(n'ii)tiii'os  ill  ('luTolvC't'.  \iirinus  fl(is|icls.  >S;c.  1  vol..  i Sino.  18:5  pp.  Park  Hill, 
Ark.  Miss.  Pivss.     A.  15.  ('.  K.  M.     A.  1).  is  I  I. 

This  is  !i  siilistautially  hound  volimu'.  coiisisting  of  tlio  (iospi'ls.  Acts,  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  Timotli}-,  and  sfk'ct  passaiivs  of  Scripturos,  llvnuis,  t*io.,  forniinj;'  a  kind  of 
Si'riptiiro  Miscollany.  of  much  vahio. 

I'T.  Cherokee  Prinicr.     Edition  of  1  SHI, -I  copies.      I  vol..  ISnio,  21  pp.  Park  Tliil, 

primary  I'ducation.  among  that  pco|)k',  may  he  infcrri'd 


Arl. 


Kansas. 


Th 


pr 


10  iiroiii'css  ui 


from  this  tract. 

!)8.  Temperance  Tract.s  and  Miscellanies.  I  vol.,  iSnio.  IKi  pp.  Park  Hill  Miss. 
Pros...  A,  1).  J  S 14. 

Thi.s  volume  consists  of  four  st']iaratc  tracts.  Iioniid  togetlu'r. 

00.  Dairyman'.s  Daughter  and  Pol)  the  Sailor.  1  vol.,  ISnio,  G7  pp.  Park  Hill 
Miss.  Press..  Ark.     A.  1].  V.  V.  .AI.     A.  I).  IS  17.     Candy  and  Archer,  Printers. 

Two  popular  religions  tracts  are  here  presented  in  the  <1ierokeo  language,  in  their 
own  ali)lialx'ti(\d  character.     Tiie  translators"  names  are  not  gi\cn. 

KlO.  Sermon  hy  tiio  Kcv.  A.  Dickinson.  I  vol.,  ISnio.  li  I  pp.  Cherokee  character. 
Xo  imprint. 

101.  Cherokee  Singing-Book.  1  vol.,  Ito,  SO  [)}).  IJoston.  A.  K.  Kendrlek,  Printer, 
for  A.  15.  C.  V.  M..  A.  D.  IS  10. 

SixT.  11.     liOOKS  AM)  Tl'.ACTS  IN  TIIK  CHOCTAW. 

102.  The  Four  Gospels,  in  (,'iioctaw.  Boston.  1  vol.,  largo  l"Jmo,  410  pp.  Crockt'r 
and  ]5rewster.  for  the  A.  15.  C,  !•'.  M..  A.  D.  ISl.").  L>d  edition. 

These  gosjiels  are  se[)arately  printed  and  paged,  hut  Ijound  U[)  togi'tlier.  and  form  a 
handsome  volume.  They  an-  regarded.  In'  the  liest  I'ducatcd  dioctaw.s,  as  a  faithful 
rendition  of  the  original  into  tiiat  tongue. 

1(1.').  Chahta  IIolis,<o,  it  Im  Anumpuli ;  or.  The  Choctaw  Reader  for  tlie  nso  of  native 
.schools,  rnion:  i)rinted  for  the  A.  B.  C.  E.  M..  hy  John  E.  Wheeler.  A.  D.  1S:!(;. 
l"-'")  ])p.  There  is  a  table  of  contents  added,  in  English  and  Iiulian,  t(j  direct  the  pu[)il 
to  the  loading  passages. 


104.  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Choctaw  Nation.     Park  Hill,  (lierokco  nat 


ion  : 


John  Candy,  Printer.     A.  1).  1S|0.     'J'jus  \olunie  consists  of  two  [)amphlets  of  iJO  and 
In  ]iages  rcs[)ective]y.  giving  the  matter  in  hoth  languages. 


lOo.  Ciiahta  T'iia  Isht  Taloa   Iloli 


Clioctaw   Ifvmn  Book.     Tliird   editior 


revised.  ISoston  :  1  vol.,  12nio.  pp.  1 7").  A.D.  ISIl.  Press  of  T.  K.  Marvin.  Piih- 
lishedfortho  A.  B.C.  P.M. 

lOl').  fJcneral  I'nles  of  the  Cnitcd  Soi.'ietles  of  the  Methodist  Epis(X)pal  Church.  Park 
Hill:    J.  Candy.  ISll.     '_' 1  ])p. 

107.  Triunii)hant,  Death  of  Pious  Cliiidren.     ISoston:  1  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  72.    Crocker 


ll'lll 
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&  Brewster,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.     A  few  liyiniis  are  uddoil  at  tlie  cIomo  of  these  siinple 
and  pertinent  narratives. 

I  OS.  (Jliahta  Ilolisso.  Tlilrd  edition,  revised.  Bowton  :  Crocker  &  Brewster,  for  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.    1  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  72. 

109.  Family  Education  and  Government.  A  Di.scoursc  in  the  Choctaw  Language. 
By  L.  S.  Williams.  Boston  :  A.  D.  18.35.  Crocker  &  Brewster,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M., 
pp.  48,  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  discourse  at  its  close,  from  which  the  importance 
of  its  sulijects  may  Ix;  judged  of 

110.  ("hoctaw  Aritiimetic.  Chahta  Na-llolhtina.  Boston:  1vol.,  12mo,  pp.72. 
Crocker  &  Brewster,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.    A.  D.  1835. 

111.  The  Child's  Book  on  Creation;  or,  Ulla  I  Iloli.'iso,  &c.  1  vol.,  12mo.  Park 
Hi''  Cherokee  Nation,  Mission  Press:  Candy  &  Wliceler,  A.  D.  1845.  Sectmd  edition. 
Fourteen  .separate  tracts  arc  bound  up  in  this  volume,  making  150  pages  of  matter, 
which  is  drawn  from  the  sermons  and  writings  of  Edwards,  Nevins,  and  other  distin- 
guished divines,  of  past  or  motlern  times. 

112.  Ulla  I  Katikioma;  or,  Child's  Catechism.  Boston:  1  vol.,  12mo,  Ift  pp.  A.  D. 
1S.35.     Crocker  &  Brewster,  for  the  A.  B.C.  F.  M.     Second  edition,  revised. 

llo.  Ilolisso  Ilolitopa.  Scripture  Le.s.sons.  I'tica,  Now  York  :  1  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  151. 
Pre.«s  of  William  Williams,  A.  D.  1831.  This  volume  is  inscribed,  on  the  blank  page 
in  front,  '•  Sabbath  School  Book,"  and  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  much  used  by 
scholars. 

114.  The  History  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  in  Choctaw.  Utica,  N.  Y. :  Press  of 
W.  Williams.  A.  D.  1831.  48  pp.,  12mo.  The  translation  of  this  little  volume  is 
due  to  Joseph  Dukes,  a  native  Choctaw  interpreter,  with  tlie  revision  of  John  Pitchlyn, 
who  appends,  in  a  certificate,  his  judgment  of  its  faithfulness  to  the  original,  and  pro- 
bable value  to  his  people. 

115.  Chahta  Ilolisso  A  Tukla;  or,  the  Second  Chahta  Book.  1  vol..  12mo,  pp.  144. 
This  volume  contains  translations  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures,  biographical  notices  of 
Henry  Oljokiah  and  Catharine  Brown  ;  a  catechism,  and  dissertations  on  religious 
subjects.  It  was  reprinted  at  Cincinnati,  in  1827,  by  Morgan,  Dodge,  and  Fisher.  The 
translator's  name  is  withheld. 

11(1.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Boston  :  1  vol.,  12mo,  pp.  105.  Crocker  &  Brewster, 
for  the  A.  B.C.  F.  M.  A.  D.  1839.  This  volume  is  accompanied  by  evidence  of  that 
carefulness  and  desire  to  create  exact  impressions  in  the  use  of  language,  which  are 
deemed  of  so  nuich  value.  It  clo.<es  witii  a  list  of  Scripture  proper  names,  as  pronounced 
l)y  the  ancients  and  by  Choctaws;  a  table  of  words  of  unusual  use  in  the  Choctaw,  as 
apostle,  baptise,  bla.spheme,  kc. ;  together  with  a  few  English  words  for  which  no 
ecpiivalents  could  be  found,  as  angel,  s\nngogue,  temple,  iS:c. ;  and  a  detailed  table  of 
contents. 

117.  Chahta  Ikhan  anchi;  or,  the  Choctaw  Instructor.  Utica,  N.  Y. :  William  Wil- 
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liams,  A.  D.  lo31.  1  vol.,  12ino,  pp.  155.  By  a  Mi.s.'sionarv.  Tliis  volume  contains  a 
brief  .sinnmaiy  of  Old  Tostanient  history  and  biography,  with  practical  rcHoctions.  It 
acknowledges  the  aid  and  services  of  Isaac  Wilson,  a  native  interpreter. 

lis.  Chahta  Ilolisso.  Boston:  1  vol.,  12mo,  108  pp.  Crocker  &  Brewster,  for  the 
A. B.C.  F.  M.,  A.  D.  1830.  Tliis  is  a  spelling-lxxik,  apparently  the  second  attempt  of 
that  kind  with  the  Choctaws,  and  carries  the  pupil  from  monosyllables  into  easy  reading 
lessons.  It  ends  with  a  transmutation  of  the  English  names  of  the  months  into  Anglo- 
Choctaw:  as  Macha  for  March,  Eplil  for  April,  iMo  for  Mu}',  Ciiuni  for  June,  Chuli  for 
July,  Akus  for  August,  &c. 

111).  Choctaw  Spelling  Book,  of  L*  27.  Second  edition,  revised.  Cincinnati:  printed 
by  Morgan,  Dodge,  and  B'isher. 

120.  The  I^pistlo  of  James.  Chemis  I.  Ilolisso  Hake.  Park  Hill,  Mission  Press: 
John  Candy,  A.  D.  1843.  42  pp.,  ISmo.  To  this  epistle  is  appended  tiie  first  three 
chapters  of  Revelation. 

121.  Cliani  I  Ilolisso  Ummona  Ilake.  The  Epistles  of  John.  Park  Hill,  Mission 
Press:  27  pp.,  18mo.     A.  D.  1841. 

Sect.  !i.     BOOKS  AND  TRANSLATIONS  IN  TFIi:  CUKEK  Oil  MrSCOGKE. 

122.  The  Muskokc  Spelling  Book.  Park  Hill,  Cherokee  Nation:  Mission  Press, 
E.  Archer,  Printer,  A.  D.  1847,  30  pp ,  18mo.  Prepared  by  Rev.  T.  Harrison  and  D. 
P.  Aspberry. 

123.  Xakcliokv  Esyvhiketv.  Muskoke  Hymns,  collected  and  arranged  by  Rev.  R. 
M.  Longliridge,  Park  Hill:  Mission  Press,  John  (.'andy.  Printer,  A.  D.  1845.  1  vol., 
18mo,  45  pp.     To  tlicse  hymns  the  Ten  Commandments  and  Lord's  Prayer  are  added. 

124.  The  Muskoke  Hynms  of  1847,  prepared  and  revised  by  Rev.  P.  Harrison  and 
D.  P.  Aspberry,  Native  Missionaries.  1  vol.,  18mo,  101  pp.  These  are  the  hymns  of 
Louglnidgc  of  1835,  in  a  revised  and  improved  form. 

125.  A  Sliort  Sermon :  also.  Hymns  in  the  Muskokee  or  Creek  Language,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Fleming.  Boston :  Crocker  and  Brewster,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1  vol., 
ISmo,  35  pp.    A.  D.  1835. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DArOTA.      liOOKS,   TRACTS,   AM)  TRAN.'^LATIONS  IN  TIIK   DACOTA. 

[But  one  member  of  this  group  had  cros.sed  the  Mississippi,  in  their  ancient  migr'a- 
tions,  and  fixed  themselves  in  the  area  east  of  it.  This  tribe  was  the  Winnebagocs, 
who  formerly  maintained  an  independent  position  in  central  Wisconsin.  They  went 
into  Iowa,  a  few  years  since,  and  have  just  completed  their  second  removal  into  the 
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country  of  the  Chippowas,  on  the  west  l)ank  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  There  is  thiK 
left  no  portion  of  this  stock  east  of  that  stream,  save,  porliaps,  a  small  band  of  the 
Sioux,  who  are  yet  located  on  its  east  bank,  lx)tween  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Croi.x  river.  The  great  body  of  the  Dacota  group  extend  westward 
(north  of  Iowa)  to  and  Ix-yond  the  Missouri,  stretching  southwardly  below  the  llocky 
Mountains  across  the  waters  of  the  Platte.  The  lowas,  the  Otocs,  Omahaws,  ()sag(>s, 
&c.,  are  elder  branches  of  this  group,  who  appear,  as  a  body,  inclined  to  fall  back  in 
that  direction. 

The  principal  missionary  cflurts  have  been  among  the  Sioux  proper,  in  which  there 
have  been  published,  so  far  a.s  known,  thirteen  separate  translations;  at  the  same  time 
there  have  been  five  translations  in  the  Iowa,  and  a  single  work,  in  each  of  the  dialects 
of  the  Winnebago,  Otoe,  and  Osngo.] 

Skct.  1.     Siorx,  OR  DACOTA  PROPER. 

120.  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Dacota  Language.  Collected  by  the  memljcrs 
of  the  Dacota  Mission.  Edited  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  A.  M.,  missionary  of  the  Am.  Board 
of  Com.  for  Foreign  Missions.  Under  the  patronage  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Minnesota.  "Washington  city  :  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  June,  1S")2. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam.     1  vol.,  4to,  3;)S  pp. 

This  volume  is  at  once  the  most  complete  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  important 
language  of  which  it  is  the  tj-pe,  which  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Riggs,  who  is  the 
editor,  ha.s  been  one  of  the  earliest,  most  efficient,  and  most  successful  missionaries 
among  that  people.  He  has  studied  the  language  with  the  care  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
student,  and  describes  it  with  the  precision  of  a  scholar.  The  diacritical  marks  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants,  and  the  carefully-placed  accents,  secure  an  entire  retention  of 
the  sounds;  and  the  accurate  syllabication  and  definition  of  words,  gives  the  language 
a  fixity  and  embodiment  which  all  future  inquirers  and  learners  must  respect.  This 
labor  has  been  shared  by  the  Messrs.  Pond,  who  were  his  predecessoi-s  in  this  fielil, 
and  by  Dr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  II()i)kins,  who  joined  the  mission  at  later  periods. 
Under  their  joint  labors,  the  Dacota  Language  has  been  thoroughly  explorcd.  The 
principles  which  the  verljs  reveal,  and  the  changes  they  undergo  for  person,  number, 
and  tense,  tvnd  the  participles,  always  important  in  an  Indian  tongue,  are  clearly 
denoted.  The  conjugations  are  exhibited  with  sufficient  amplification  to  permit  the  eye 
and  ear  to  rest  on  the  varied  voices ;  and  the  minute  rules  are  supplied,  which  pertain 
to  the  use  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  prepositions.  Much  of  the  real 
labor  of  the  missionary  is  performed  when  he  has  reduced  an  Indian  language  to 
grammatical  rules.  This  truth  was  seen  by  the  missionary  apostle  Eliot  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  his  labors,  as  well  in  this  department,  as  in  the  translati(m  of  the 
whole  Scriptures  into  one  of  the  leading  dialects  of  the  New  England  Algonquin,  have 
erected  a  literary  monument  to  his  memory. 
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Mr.  Rigsrs,  hy  this  key  to  tlie  Dacota  {rroiip  of  language,  opens  an  entrance  to  the  large 
stock  of  prairie  tribes  extending  to  tlie  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  by  patient  labors  of  this 
kind  that  higher  results  are  obtained,  and  it  is  conceived  that  the  Connnissioners  of  the 
American  Board  could  not  have  sent  into  the  field  a  surer  precursor  of  the  Gospel,  than 
by  laying  open,  as  is  here  done,  the  principles  of  the  language  —  principles  by  which 
alone  they  can  reach  the  Indian  heart  and  understanding.  The  Smith.sonian  Institu- 
tion, under  whose  auspices  chiefly  this  volume  is  brought  out,  ha.s,  it  is  conceived,  in 
so  doing,  performed  one  of  its  appropriate  duties. 

127.  Wicoicage  Wowapi  (ja  o  dowan  Wakan,  &c.  The  Book  of  Genesis,  and  a  part 
of  the  Psalms.  1  vol.,  12nio,  295  pp.  Cincinnati,  Ohio :  Kendall  &  Barnard,  for 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.     A.  D.  1842. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  a  part  of  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Gospels  of  Luke  and  John,  made  partly  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and 
j)art!y  from  the  French  into  Dacota,  by  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board,  Dr. 
Williamson,  Mr.  Pond,  Mr.  Riggs,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Renville,  Sr. 

128.  Jesus  Ohnihde  Wicaye  cin  oranyapanti  /on  qa  Palos  Wowapi  Kagc  Ciquon,  &c. 
1  vol.,  12mo,  228  pp.  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Kendall  and  Barnard,  for  the  American  Bible 
Societv-.     A.  D.  184S. 

This  volume  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation  of 
John,  in  the  Dacota  Language,  translated  from  tlie  Greek  by  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  A.M. 

121).  Old  Testament  E.xtracts.  1  vol.,  ISmo,  aggregate  pp.  210.  Cincinnati.  Ohio: 
A.  I).  1839.  Printed  by  Kendall  &  Henry,  for  the  A.  B.C.  F.  M.  This  volume  con- 
tains e.xtracts  from  Genesis  and  the  Psalms,  the  third  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  the 
third  chapter  of  Daniel.  Translated  from  the  French  version  of  the  Bible,  by  Joseph 
Renville,  Sr. ;    and  prepared  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Tliomas  S.  Williamson. 

130.  Wowapi  Mitawa,  Tamakoce  Kaga.  (My  Own  Book.)  1  vol.,  18mo,  04  pp. 
A.  D.  1842.  lk>ston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster,  [or  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Prepared  from  Rev. 
T.  H.  Gallaudet's  "  Mother  Primer,"  and  '•  Child's  Picture  Defining  and  Reading  Book," 
by  S.  R.  Riggs,  A.  M. 

131.  Dakota  Dowanpi  Kin.  (Sioux  Hynnis.)  1  vol.,  18mo,  71  pp.  A.  D.  1842. 
Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  These  hymns  are  compo.sed  in  the 
Dacota  language,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Renville  and  Sons. 

132.  The  Dakota  First  Reading  Book.  1vol.  ISmo,  oO  pp.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  :  A.D. 
1839.  Kendall  &  Henry,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Prepared  by  Stephen  R.  Riggs  and 
Gideon  H.  Pond. 

133.  Dakota  Wiwangapiwowapi.  (Sioux  Catecliism.)  I  vol..  12mo.  12  pp.  A.  I). 
1844.  New  Haven,  Conn. :  Hitchcock  &  Stafl'ord,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  By  Rev.  S. 
W.  Pond. 

134.  Eliza  Marpicokawin,  Raratonwan  oyate  en  wapiyc  Sa:  qa  Sara  war-panica  Ton, 
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&c.  12  pp.,  12ino.  Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  A.  D.  1842. 
A  narrative  of  tlie  lite  of  a  pious  native  female. 

1  .)<').  Wowapi  luonpa.  (The  Second  Dacota  Reading  Book.)  Boston ;  Crocker  & 
Brewster,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1  vol.,  12nio,  o4  pp.  A.  D.  1842.  By  Rev.  S.  W. 
Pond.     Consists  of  Bible  Stories  from  the  Old  Testament. 

130.  Wiconi  Owilmnke  Wannin  Tanmkin.  Boston :  Crocker  &  Brewster,  for  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  23  pp.,  12mo,  A.  D.  1837.  This  volume  contains  Dr.  Watt-s'  Second 
Catechism  for  Children  Translated  into  the  Dacota,  by  Joseph  Renville,  Sr.,  and  Dr. 
T.  S.  Williamson. 

137.  Sioux  Spelling  Book,  designed  for  the  use  of  Native  Learners.  Boston  :  Crocker 
&  Brewster,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  22  pp.,  12mo,  A.  D.  183G.  This  useful  little  ele- 
mentary volume  is  accompanied  with  a  key  of  the  vowel  sounds. 

l.")8.  Josep  Oyakapi  Kin.  (The  History  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.)  Cincinnati: 
Kendall  &  Ilemy,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  1  vol.,  40  pp.,  18iuo,  A.  D.  1839.  This  is  a 
translation  of  the  narration  of  the  events,  on  the  subject,  recorded  in  Genesis,  by  Samuel 
II.  and  Gideon  II.  Pond,  missionaries  of  the  Ameri(;an  Board. 

139.  Woahope  Wikcennia  Kin,  (sheet).  We  have  here  the  ten  commandments  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Dakota.     Xo  imprint. 

140.  Wotanin  Waxte  Markus  Orsa  Kin  Dee.  (Jincinnati :  Kendall  &  Henry,  for 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  Mi.ssions.  1  vol.,  18mo,  90  pp.  A  .D.  1839.  The  Gospel  of  Mark,  in 
this  translation,  is  put  into  Sioux  orally,  by  Joseph  Renville,  Sr.,  and  was  written  and 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Williamson. 

141.  Dakota  Tawaxithu  Kin.  (The  Dakota  Friend.)  A  monthly  miscellany,  in 
newspaper  form,  in  the  Dakota  and  Fngli.-^h.  Pulilished  at  St.  Paul,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions.  By  the  Rev.  S.  II.  Pond.  It  was  con- 
tinued for  1851  and  18")2.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  propriety  and  excellence  of  its 
articles  on  the  language,  condition,  manners,  and  prospects  of  the  Indians.  It  is  efforts 
of  this  kind  which  are  designed  to  circulate  on  the  frontier,  wherever  the  Indians  have 
friends,  or  can  be  reached  by  moral  counsel,  that  prove  devotion  to  their  cause. 
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142.  Ocangra  Aramoe  Wa  wa  kii  ka  ra  :  Ocangra  Prayer  Book.  Detroit:  George  L. 
Whitney,  Printer,  for  the  (.'atliolic  ('linrcli.  A.  1).  1S33.  ]8  pp.,  12mo.  This  appears 
to  be  the  first  attenijit  at  translation  into  the  Winnebago  dialect.  It  is  a  translation 
of  part  of  the  Ottawa  prayer  bDok.  containing  203  pages  (vide  No.  50).  Second  edition. 
Used  by  the  Ottawa  Indians  of  lj'Arl)ro  CroclR'. 

Skct.  X     nOOKS  AND  TRANSLATIONS  IN  THE  IOWA  LANGUAGE. 

143.  An  Iowa  Grammar,  illustrating  the  i)rinciples  of  the  language  used  by  the  Iowa, 
Otw,  and  Missouri   Indians.     Prepared  and  i)rinteil  liy  the  Rev.  William  Hamilton 
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and  Rev.  S.  M.  Irviii,  under  the  direction  of  the  l'rc(*l)ytorian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions.    Iowa  and  Sac  Mission  Press,  IS  IS.     1  vol.,  ISino.  1.j2  pages. 

This  treatise  is  tlie  result  of  the  study  hestowed  on  this  language  during  a  series  of 
missionary  labors  by  its  authors.  It  appears  to  Iw  a  .searching  inquiry  into  the  plan 
of  thought  of  the  lowas.  The  modes  of  combining  the  words  to  express  their  idea.s, 
according  to  this  plan,  arc  clearly  and  methodically  stated.  It  is  by  labors  of  this 
kind  only,  that  the  Indian  can  be  reached  witii  much  hope  of  ellicacy  in  teaching. 
Uoth  tlie  gentlemen  wliose  names  appear  in  the  title,  understand  and  speak  the  lan- 
guage fluently.  It  is  not  only  the  lowas  who  can  thus  be  reached,  but  their  aililiated 
tribes  who  are,  in  the  supposed  order  of  alliliation,  the  Otws,  i\Ii.«sourias,  Wiiuiebagoes, 
Kansas,  Csagcs,  Quapaws,  Omahaws,  and  Poncas.  Surely  there  is  no  just  cause  of 
discouragement.  Efforts  ,so  well  timed  and  usefully  licstowed  must  succcx^d ;  for 
letters  are  the  true  seed  of  the  gospel. 

144.  Original  Hymns  in  the  Iowa  Language.  1  vol.,  ISino,  02  pages,  with  forms  of 
prayer,  24  pages,  and  an  introduction  to  the  Shorter  Catechism,  2!)  pages. 

This  volume  is  prepared  by  the  missionaries  of  the  IJoard  of  Foreign  Mi.ssions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  printed  at  their  press  at  the  Iowa  and  Sac  mission,  Indian 
Territory,  A.  D.  184.']. 

145.  Iowa  Primer,  in  part. 

There  are  but  8  pages  of  this  publication,  extending  from  page  17  to  24  inclusive, 
which  were  transmitted  by  Walter  Lowrie,  P^scj.,  Sec.  Bil.  For.  Miss.,  Presb.  Ch.  U.  S. 
These  sheets  contain  tallies  of  Iowa  dissyllables  and  trisyllables,  carefully  accented, 
with  their  equivalents  in  J^nglish,  and  constitute  fragmentary  elements  of  value. 

140.  Iowa  Hymns;  a  fragment. 

This  consists  of  10  pages  of  translation  \o.  144  of  the  same  date  and  edition. 

147.  St.  Matthew  in  Iowa;  in  part. 

But  five  chapters  (82  pages)  of  this  gospel  have  been  received  from  the  translators, 
Messrs.  Irvin  and  Hamilton,  who  are  the  same  gentlemen  engaged  on  the  grammar. 
No.  143. 

Sect.  4.    OTOK. 

148.  Otoe  Hymn  Book,  by  Moses  Merrill,  Shawnee  Mission.  J.  Meeker,  Printer, 
A.  D.  18-34.  This  appears  to  Ijc  the  only  translation  of  any  kind  which  has  been  made 
into  Otoe.  The  sound  of  K  following  F,  as  in  Irakekofk,  reminds  the  observer  of  a 
commo.;  sound  in  the  Tuscarora,  which  appears  wanting  in  all  the  dialects  which  are 
geographically  located  Ix^tween  them.  It  has  als(j  the  final  tl,  a  termination  so  common 
to  the  Aztecs. 

Sect.  5.    OSAGE:  WASII.\Sli;]. 

149.  Washa,she  Wageressa  Pahugreh  T.se.  The  Osage  First  Book.  Boston  :  Crocker 
&  Brewster,  for  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  Missions.     1  vol,,  ISmo,  120  pp.     A.  D.  1834.     The 
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broad  sound  of  the  letter  n,  as  lienrd  in  fall,  is  represented,  in  this  compilation,  hy  a 
jxruliar  eniar;jenient  of  the  letter.  The  word  Wacondali,  the  family  name  of  this 
group  for  the  (ireat  Spirit,  is  dropped,  and  its  place  supplied  by  '-Chihova,"  (Jehovah.) 


CHAPTER  V. 
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This  group  of  tribes  possess  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Mi.ssouri  to  the  elevated  plains  of  New  Mexico.  From  this  central  barrier,  they 
diverged  west  into  Oregon  and  California.  On  the  cast  and  south-east,  they  spread 
over  Texas  under  the  well-known  name  of  Camanches.  We  have  no  vocabularies  of 
the  Utahs,  but  they  are  probably  of  this  stock.  It  emln-accs,  apparently,  as  original 
progenitors,  the  Snakes  and  Bonacks.  The  attempts  to  penetrate  this  region  have 
been  attended  with  sufl'erings  and  death.  Fremont  has  once  successfully  crossed  the 
broadest  are  of  their  residences,  by  the  Pass  of  42°;  but  failed,  amid  the  austerities  of 
the  climate,  in  the  noble  attempt  to  find  a  more  southerly  route.  Two  oflicers  of  the 
army,  Gumiison  and  Kern,  who  have  contributed  data  for  this  work,  have  recently 
fallen  before  the  treachery  and  false  vindiction  of  the  Utahs.  Excited  by  the  planting 
of  Mormon  population  on  that  elevated  barrier,  which  is  at  least  seven  thousand  ieet 
above  the  plains,  this  tribe  has  thus  far  resisted  all  efl'orts  to  come  into  habits  of  peaceful 
intercourse. 

Sect.  1.     NEZ  I'EllCJ'JS :   SAII-APTIN. 

1-jO.  Xez  Porc«5s'  First  Book.  Designed  for  Children  and  New  Beginners.  Clear 
Water  Mission  Press.  20  pp.,  18mo.  A.  D.  1S."9.  The  first  spelling  lesson  consists 
of  44  monosyllables;  the  second,  124  dissyllables;  the  third,  of  oG  dissyllables;  the 
fifth,  of  IJO  dissyllal)les ;  and  the  sixth,  of  18  dis.syllables.  The  sounds  of  tl,  sh,  and 
111,  appear  to  Ixi  the  only  ones  which  are  not  known  to  the  trilxis  east  of  the  mountains, 
and  have  their  analogies  in  the  Aztec  family.  Mr.  Hale,  the  ethnographer  attached  to 
Captain  Wilkes'  Expedition,  observes,  of  this  tribe,  that  it  is  suppo.scd  to  number  2000 
souls.  The  Sah-aptins  possess  the  country  on  the  Lewis  or  Snake  river,  from  the 
Petoose  to  Wapticaciaes  —  about  100  miles;  they  resom))le,  in  many  points,  the 
Missouri  Indians.  They  have  horses,  are  good  hunters,  and  make  long  excursions  to 
tiie  Rocky  Mountains.  They  had,  formerly,  wars  with  the  So.shonees  proper,  Upso- 
rokas,  and  Sasitka,  or  Blackfeet.  They  sent  a  deputation  for  missionaries  The  latter 
have  printed  this  little  work  as  one  of  the  results  of  their  labors.  The  disposition  of  this 
tril)e  has  been  nuich  eulogized  by  travellers;  they  are  considered  superior  in  intellect 
to  the  other  Oregon  tribes. 
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This  letter  is  but  little  used  in  tiic  Nortii  American  lunguaj^es.  To  some  of  tliem, 
as  the  MohawU,  it  is  unknown. 

]Ja  is  a  particle  in  the  AIjioiKjuin  rianpiiai^e,  frcf|U('ntly  employed  to  convoy  a  8ul> 
stantive  meaning  to  descriptive  and  geograpiiical  terms  having  verbal  rcK)ls. 

Uaiiksakindiha,  or,  the  (,'urly  Head. — A  Chipi)e\va  chief  ol'  the  band  of  Sandy  Lake, 
on  the  sources  of  tiie  Mississippi.  He  exerted  his  inlluence  to  preserve  peace  between 
them  and  their  hereditary  enemies  the  Dacotas.  In  1S20,  he  descended  the  Mississippi 
to  make  peace  with  the  Sioux,  in  the  train  of  the  government  expedition  sent  out  that 
year,  under  the  personal  orders  of  flov.  Cass,  to  explore  the  sources  of  tlie  river. 
When  the  expedition  reached  the  vicinity  of  St.  Antliony's  Falls,  the  Indians  put  out 
from  their  cnnoes  insignia  of  peace,  to  notify  their  enemies  of  the  object  of  their 
mi.ssion,  and  they  began  to  beat  their  drums.  This  chief  also  attended  other  convoca- 
tions, under  the  auspices  of  government,  to  preserve  peace  among  the  infatuated 
nortii-western  tribes.  He  was  of  the  clan  or  totem  of  the  crane,  a  distinguislicd 
armorial  sign  among  the  Algonquin  Chippcwas.  He  lived  much  respected  by  liis 
l)e()i)le  and  by  the  wliites,  reaching  to  a  good  old  age.  On  his  death,  which  happened 
aljout  IS.jO,  at  his  native  village,  on  tiie  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  oration  wast  pro- 
nounced by  one  of  the  Ix^st  speakers  in  the  ))and,  in  which  his  praiseworthy  deeds  -vere 
recited.  They  planted  his  tlag  on  a  pole  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  and  set  up  au 
ojidatig,  or  grave-post,  inscril)ed  witii  pictorial  characters. 

BAiioiufiAMK  (Indo-Iberian).  —  An  Indian  mi.ssion  established  by  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
province  of  La  Sonora,  in  Mexico. 

B.VCAi.LAOS  (Indo-Iberian). — Certain  islands  seventy  miles  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, which  were  discovered  by  Sebastian  Calx)t,  and  named  from  the  abundance  of 
cod-fish  caught  tiiere.  The.se  fish  are  so  abundant,  that  it  is  related  that  one  Juan 
Peon  once  caught  100  in  an  hour  with  the  hook  and  line. 

Baciitamo. — A  god  of  the  E.sopus  Indians,  N.  Y.     Brodhead's  History  of  New  Y'ork. 

Bacmol'AXA.v  (Indo-Gallic). — A  village  of  the  Mountaineer  or  Nopeming  Indians,  on 
a  small  river  whidi  enters  Lake  Superior,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  about  a  day's 
march  north  of  its  outlet  at  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie. 

Bahama  (Indo-Iberian).  —  A  group  of  islands  composing  a  part  of  the  Lucayas,  on 
one  of  which,  called  by  the  Indians  Gnanahani,  Columbus  first  landed,  on  tlie  !2th 
October,  1492.     He  named  it  San  Salvador.     Tiie  island  is  known  to  mariners,  in 
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moiU'i'ii  tiinca,  by  the  name  of  Cut  ixliind.  Jkiiij;  many  dogrocs  north  of  tho  iH|iiiitt)r, 
it  l)t'h)ngs  Htrictly  to  tliu  nywtoni  of  if*hinils  of  North  America ;  and  shows  the  tliseovery 
to  iiavc  actually  iK-en  made  in  the  northern,  and  not  tiie  Moiithern  part  of  the  henii- 
fpliere.  There  arc  npwards  of  tiiirty  i)rincipal  ishmds  in  this  group,  without  counting 
the  h'sser.  It  has  l»cen  douhted,  from  some  facts  stated  in  tho  reports  of  (Johnul)us, 
relating  to  the  anchorage  and  verdure  of  the  island,  whether  this  be  the  identical 
island.  But,  with  tho  lapse  of  time,  and  the  admitted  geological  agency  of  tho  sen, 
this  point  cannot  be  distinlx'd.  He  found  the  Indians  inhaliiting  them  to  l)e  of  a  mild 
and  peaceful  dispositi<m.  They  were  indolent  in  their  habits,  and  but  little,  if  at  all, 
accustomed  to  cultivate  the  soil.  In  this  respect  they  wore  the  opposite  of  the  Me.\icana 
and  Peruvians.  They  were  of  a  dark  or  dingy  hue,  with  long  black  hair,  and  having 
their  bodies  painted  of  various  colors.  They  were  numorotis,  and  many  of  them  were 
afterwards  carried  over  to  8outh  America,  and  compelled  to  work  in  the  mines. 

15Air,AiK)iiKS,  or  Dancers  (in  Spanish  .Miss.  History).  —  A  tribe  of  the  settlement  and 
jurisdiction  of  La  (Irita,  in  Marncailx),  who  were  thus  nauu'd  from  their  former  passion 
for  this  amusement. 

IJ.vi.HiK.VA  (in  Spanish  Miss.  History). — A  settlomont  of  the  district  of  Chaco,  in  the 
])rovince  of  Jucuman,  consisting  of  the  Ixistiuieses  and  To(|uistineses  Indians.  Tliey 
were  originally  formed  into  a  mi.ssion  by  the  Jesuits,  but  are  now  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  St.  Francis. 

Balta.'<au  (in  Spanish  Miss.  History).  —  A  settlement  of  the  original  Aztecs  at 
Nexupa,  in  the  province  of  Zacatlan,  in  Mexico,  continuing  thirty-four  Indian 
families. 

Bamoxdu  (in  Algonquin  mythology).  —  A  youthful  prodigy  of  su|)ernatiiral  gifts  of 
the  Algonquins,  who  united  the  powers  of  a  nieta,  a  magician,  and  an  lieroie  warrior. 
He  was  called,  Thk  Boy  who  cAHiiiKs  Tin:  Bai.i.  o.v  his  Back.  When  he  sot  out  to  do  a 
feat,  witches  and  wizards  tlocked  in  his  path,  and  gave  him  gifts.  He  determined  to  rid 
the  world  of  the  two  daughters  of  a  great  magician,  w  ho  had  long  exerted  an  evil  sway, 
and  who  lived  in  a  lodge  in  a  tall  enchanted  tree.  He  relied  npon  the  power  of  his 
magical  ball ;  but,  as  he  went  on  his  enterpi  ise,  he  received  the  gift  of  a  pair  of  enchanted 
moccasins,  which  would  travel  wherever  he  directed  them,  if  he  only  set  the  toes  in 
the  right  direction.  Another  magician  gave  him  curious  magic  Ixines,  called  O  zhc  fxi 
(/ill  vn.  Thus  armed  with  magic  weapons,  he  proceeded  to  attack  and  destroy  tho 
magician  and  his  evil-minded  daughters;  ^  i.,)  Avero,  indeed,  as  beautiful  as  they  were 
malignant.  At  length  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  wonderful  enchanted  tree  which 
formed  the  sacred  and  aerial  locality  of  their  lodge.  By  the  aid  of  the  Or.hehu  r/ln  «;/, 
he  climbed  it;  but  as  soon  as  he  leached  the  threshold  of  their  enchanted  lodge,  the 
tree  rose,  till  at  length  its  top  readied  the  high  arch  of  the  skies ;  at  which  point  his 
power  prevailed,  and  he  .severed  the  heads  of  both  the  fair  enchantresses  at  a  blow, 
amid  the  clouds  and  stars.     (A/i/.  Jten.) 
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RwNos  (ill  S|mnif<li  Mi.x.i.  llistorv).  —  A  Hfttli'iiunt  noti'd  foi'  itn  Imlini)  niili(|uitii'n, 
in  tli<>  pniviiicc  of  lliiiniili(>.«,  in  I'cni,  In  its  nci^xlilKirliiHHl  iii't>  vcMti^cM  nt'  ii  Htoiic 
roiid.  ItM  (iiiv<'ti<ni  in  iVom  ('axiinmri'ii  towanlK  tin-  ><()iitli,  N'l'stigt'K  of  it  luv  ulxo  fn'tii 
in  ('oncliiicii.«<.  Tiiinm,  nnd  other  jtiovinivs.  Tlii'  IncnH  nucd  to  tnivid  nlon^  lliis  romi, 
nnd  it  i.s  Miiid  to  hiivo  (•xtciidi'd  iim  t'lir  iif<  (^lito.  Tiu'sc  rcniiiinH  mIiuw  it  tu  lmvi>  In-cn  ii 
Hiiin|itii()iiM  worl<.  t'riH'tt'd  willi  firciit  lidtor  and  vont.  Not  liir  I'loin  IJiinnoH,  tliciv  uro 
nionuiiuMitH  oi'iiiitii|uity ;  hiicIi  w  a.  |)aliirc  tiir  l)iitliin<r,  in  \vlii('li  tlic  htoncM  of  tlic  otlii'i* 
building  lire  fittod  togctlior  with  kucIi  nicety,  tiiiit  it  is  iihmwt  ini|M)Sf<il)Ie  to  (hfcovt-r 
where  they  were  joined.  Theiv  are  rniiis  of  a  temple  and  a  IJut  iit  tiie  Huniniit  of  ii 
monntain.  The  base  of  tiiis  mountain  in  wnNhed  by  tlie  river  Marafion.  UemuinH  of 
another  Ibrt  exint  nt  ii  little  distance. 

Vestigi'S  of  batiiM  used  by  tlie  Indians  are  also  ween  at  llannos,  in  the  province  of 
("nen<,>a,  in  tlie  name  kiiifidoin.  These  baths  were  supplied  with  warm  mineral  waters, 
wliicli  bubble  np  thron;:h  several  holes  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  The  lieat  is  suHlcient 
to  o(X)k  an  ej:g  in  a  lew  minutes.  These  waters  How  olV  in  a  stream,  which  deposits  a 
yellow  sediment,  nnd  are  conducted  to  the  former  site  of  the  baths. 

IJanomas  (Indo-llK'iian).  —  A  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  who  inhabit  tlio  forests 
on  the  bonlers  of  the  river  Maranon,  in  the  province  of  (^lito.  They  were  formed 
into  a  settlement  in  108:5.  by  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  Jesuit  named  Samuel 
Frit. 

ll.MiADKUo  (in  Spanish  Miss.  History).  —  A  settlement  of  Indians  in  liuenos  Ayres, 
founded  in  I08O  by  the  (lauranos.     In  S.  latitude  34°  40'  35",  W.  long.  59°  40'  30". 

Hauhaha,  Santa  (in  Spanish  Miss.  History). — An  Indian  settlement  in  the  town  of 
St.  Chiistoval,  New  Oranadn.  consistinj?  of  1(M(  .^oiils :  another,  in  Cholulo,  of  thirty- 
six  families.  There  is  t\\»o  a  mi.ssion  of  this  name  in  Orinoco,  compo.sed  of  Indians  of 
the  Saracu  nation. 

BAnm;Do.s  (Indo-Iberinn). — A  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  who  inhabit  the  woods  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Maranon,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Ciuallaya. 

BAi(mnE.s  (Indo-Ilx'rian).  —  A  barbarous  nation  of  Indian.^  of  New  Granada, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  near  the  city  of  Pamixduna. 

Barcelona  (in  Spani.sh  Miss.  History). —  One  of  the  three  provinces  which  form  the 
government  of  Cuinana.  It  is  lH)unded  by  (Jaraccas  and  the  river  Orinoco,  which 
separates  it  from  fiuiana.  This  province  has  seventeen  missions  of  Indians,  as 
follows  —  (iuiamare,  Cary,  (.'andelaria,  Micures,  Santa  Ana,  (Jnazniparo,  Margarita, 
Chimariapa.  Santa  Clara,  Platanar,  Santa  Barbara,  Unare,  Santa  Rosa,  Alapirire, 
CachiiM),  Arivi,  and  San  Joaf(iiin.     Its  ca])ital  was  founded  in  1034. 

BAKECE.S  (Indo-lberian). — A  barbarous  Indian  nation  living  immediately  on  the  shores 
of  the  river  Paraguay,  at  no  gr(>at  distance  fvmn  the  Lake  of  Los  Xareyes, 

Bauretekas,  San  Si.mu.\  de  Los. — A  Spanish  mis-sionary  settlement  at  Tcma/jcal tepee. 
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ill  .Mf\ico,  i-oiituiiiiii};  forly  i'uiiiili(<f<  of  ImliiiiiH.  wlm  work  tin*  iiiiiicH  witli  xiiiull  croW" 
biirH  of  inm. 

Uaut,  FiWoivK  (ill  ('lii|HK'\vii  Mistni-)).  —  A  cliifl'  of  tin*  ('lii|)|ic\vii  nafiDii,  rallfd  Ity 
tlu>  imtivoH  Sliiii'jwiuik,  or  the  I<ittl<'  I'iiu'.  lie  'n*  ii  iiiaii  of  iinirlt  ^<ll^t>^vllll(>^'!4  iiml 
Hiijriu'ity,  li\  iiij:  "ii  tin-  ('iiiiiulii  .sliorcM  nl"  tlio  xtruit.'H  nt'  St.  Miirv'f*.  iMiiny  <•!'  liiM  !<|K'fclic.M, 
lulili'i'H.scd  to  iviTiiiiii'iit  (iHicci's  anil  niissidiiarii'H,  liavc  hccii  ailiiiiriil  as  hhhIcIs  uI' 
minpK'  ami  (•oniuTti'd  ar^iiiiicut,  Hoiiicliiiu'H  rixiii^f  ti)i'liMjiit'iic<'.  Kow  iiu'ii  ol'  ilic  nalivc 
raci«  nro  In'ttiT  n('i|iiaiiitril  with  tlu;  liistory  ami  trnditioiiM  ol'  IiIh  nation,  or  witli  tlirir 
IH'culiar  ivli;iioii.s  litcM  and  iiotioiiH.  In  tlu'  war  of  ISI'J.  witii  tiic  I'liitcd  States,  lie 
was  an  actor,  and  Ird  ii  liaiid  of  liis  people  to  join  in  tlic  oficratioiiH  iiiidtT  Tcciitiisi'li, 
In  lS2l>.  ill!  was  pirwnt  at  a  couiK-il  lu-ld  by  tin."  j,'ovrrnor  of  Miiliigan,  iit  St.  MnryV, 
in  wliicii  a  hostik-  spirit  und  niovi'iiu-nt  was  iiianili'stcd  ngaiiiNt  the  AnK-rioaiiH,  taking' 
post  at  that  coinniandin;.' pass  into  till!  lake.  He  ivi'tciwurds  iiniti'd  in  the  ci'ssion  of 
four  mill's  sipiaiv,  made  on  the  ICilh  .Imii-,  I.S2I),  on  the  south  widi'  of  tin*  FiiUh. 

Shiiifrwaiik  is  in  statiiro  al)ont  (ivo  loot  ton  iiiohos,  of  a  stout,  woll-sot  fiamo.  llo 
has  an  intollijront  oyo.  and  conntoimnco.  Ho  had  formorly  praotisod  the  coromonios  of 
II  Moda.  or  iiativo  rolij^ion,  Iiiit  rolimpiishod  tiioin  alM)iit  iSod.  and  iinitod  himsolf  with 
an  Kpiscopal  mission  in  that  (piartor.  llo  is  a  man  woll  vorsod  in  tlio  systoin  of  Indian 
piotmo-wiitin;^  mid  mnoinonios. 

Hahtiioi-omk,  Sax. — A  Spanish  nii.ssiona»y  sottlomont  at  Tohioa.  Moxioo,  oontainiiiK 
S!)  Indian  familios;  another  of  lliiatii/oa,  containing  (Itl  families;  another  of  Toxtopoo, 
contiiiniiifr  54  families;  another  of  Taximara,  eontaining  ll-j  familios. 

IIasiiama.  —  A  term,  in  the  early  history  of  New  Kn;;land  Indians,  applied  to  a, 
pajramorc,  who  reigned  over  Sagamores,  or  ruler  over  confederated  ehiols. —  WltiUkr. 

1Jatkm-1)A-KAI-ki:.  —  A  trihe  of  north-western  (Jaliforiiiii,  along  the  I'aoilic  const.  For 
the  dialect  npoken  by  this  tribe,  or  band,  see  Vol.  III.,  p.  •l.'Jl. 

Uatxahii.  —  An  evil  sjiirit  of  the  Habyhminn  era. — Lai/itnl. 

Haiuas.  —  A  barbarous  nation  of  Indians,  who  were  anciently  cannibals,  of  Santa 
Cruz  dc  la  Sierra,  in  the  province  of  Moxus.  They  dwell  in  plains,  between  the  rivers 
Cianzimine  and  Iraibi.  These  plain.s  arc  very  fertile;  but.  owing  to  their  redundant 
moisture,  unhealthy.  This  nation  was  discovered  by  Father  Cipriano  in  17(11,  who,  in 
lii.s  attomjits  to  cimvert  them,  -was  put  to  death.  The  missionaries,  however,  renewed 
and  continued  their  lal)or.s  until  the  year  17(57. 

Bawatkix!,  or  PAWATKEr..  —  The  Chippewa  name  for  the  falls  of  the  river  St.  ]Mary's, 
Michigan.  The  term  is  descriptive  of  Shallow-water-upon-rock,  and  is  a  common  word 
to  designate  rapids  of  that  particular  class.  The  French,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
country,  gave  the  name  of  Mary,  as  the  tutelar  saint  to  the  village  ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, named  the  rapids  S(inH  dc  SninU'  Marie,  which  is  nsually  and  properly 
abbreviated  SiiuU  Stc.  Mar!*:  The  word  is  generally  heard  from  the  natives,  in  its 
juvjKmtiotml  fonn,  in  itiij,  when  it  means  al  the  place  (>/  the  faUi*.     The  letters  B  and  P 
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iiiv  olU'ii  iiitorcliiiiifjiOiiblo  between  difVorcnt  dialects  of  the  Algonquin,  but  the  true 
Cliippewa  proMiin.'iation,  in  this  word,  is  1$. 

This  mivgniliccnt  rapid,  although  ten  miles  below  the  precipitous  capes  of  Point 
Iroquois  and  Qroa  Cap,  is  the  true  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
upper  strait  is  gathered  into  the  compact  shape  of  a  river,  having  corresponding  dellec- 
tions  in  its  banks.  Its  width  on  tiie  rapids  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile;  the  river 
falls  twenty-two  feet  ten  inches,  in  the  distance  of  a  little  over  half  a  mile.  In  this 
distance,  there  are  several  minor  leaps  or  cascades,  which  the  French  termed  Saiilt,  and 
from  this  word  the  Chi])pewas.  whose  ancient  conncil-fire  or  capital,  it  was,  were 
denominated  Situlkaiix.  Canoes  and  lx)ats  may,  however,  under  skilful  guides,  descend 
the  south,  01  American  side  of  the  rapids,  in  safety ;  but  it  is  an  eflectual  bar  to  the 
navigation  of  large  vessels. 

Bavac!oil.\s  (Indo-Galiic.) — A  tribe  of  Indians  of  Lousiana,  wh'j  formerly  lived  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river.  They  have  disappeared,  or  been  merged  under  some  other 
name. 

Bk.\iu)KI)  Indi.ws.  —  .Si'e  IJr,A\tiii:s. 

Beavek  Isla.vds,  Lake  Michigan. — An  ancient  location  of  the  Ottowa  and  Cliippewa 
Indians.     The  name  is  derived  from  Amik,  a  beaver. 

Bkavku  Island  Indians.  —  A  band  of  Chijiix'was  living  on  the  group  of  Reaver 
Islands,  in  Lake  Michigan.  In  1S40,  they  numljered  lO'J  .souls.  Of  this  iinmlx;r,  31) 
were  men,  51  women,  and  lO'J  children.  They  live  ))arlly  l)y  fishing,  and  i)artly  by 
hunting.  They  occupy  temporary  wigwams  of  bark,  wliidi,  on  removal,  are  rolled  up, 
and  put  in  their  canoes.  Their  canoes  are  constructed  of  the  stout  layers  of  the  bark 
of  the  white  birch  tree.  Tiiey  manufacture  sugar  from  the  sap  (jf  the  maple  in  tiie 
spring,  and  plant  a  few  potatoes  and  some  corn.  They  iire  without  teachers,  unfixed 
in  their  locations,  and  of  intemperate  habits.  They  draw  annuities,  along  with  other 
bands  of  kindred  stock,  at  the  agency  of  Michilimackinac. 

Beaveh  Indians,  (of  Hudson's  Bny.) — A  nation  who  are  locatwl  by  Mackenzie  and 
other  authors,  on  the  Peace,  or  Unjigah  river,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tliey  are  of 
the  Chippewa,  or  Atha-pasca  stock.  They  were  estimated  by  Mackenzie  at  loO  men, 
or  7oO  souls. 

Becai'AS. — A  barbarous  nation  inhal)iting  the  forests  to  the  west  of  the  river  Agua- 
rico.     It  is  very  numerous,  and  continually  at  war  with  the  EncalK'llados. 

Bedies.  —  In  the  hist(n'y  of  the  Caddoes,  a  triljc  of  Indians  formerly  living  on  tiie 
river  Trinity,  in  Lou-'ana,  alx)ut  GO  miles  south  of  NacogdiKlies.  According  to  Dr. 
.Sibley,  they  numbered  100  souls  in  1805.  They  plant  corn,  and  speak  the  mother 
Caddo  language.     They  bear  an  e.\cellent  character. 

Bedlu,  the  son  of  Noka.  —  A  (.'hippewa  chief,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  wars  of 
the  conquest  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  by  tiiat  tribe,  from  the  Dakota. 
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Beiieran'. — The  name  of  one  of  the  mngie  gods  of  the  ancient  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 
— JAiijanl. 

IJEHKiXfj's  Straits.  —  These  strait.s  are  intimately  connected  witii  the  history  of  the 
American  Indians,  which  cannot  be  adequately  discussed  without  reference  to  them. 
The  c()ntinent.s  of  Asia  and  America  approach,  at  these  straits,  in  the  narrowest  pas.s, 
to  within  .'JO  miles.  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  .south  of  Kotzehue's  Sound,  is  the  most  nortii- 
erly  point  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  G5°  4()'  N.,  and  long.  108° 
15'  E.  The  waters  arc  siiallow,  reaching  from  12  to  54  fathoms.  A  crescent  of  islands 
extends  towards  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  country  is  of  a  volcanic  formation,  and  it  has 
been  suppo.sed  probable  that  the  continents  were  rent  asunder  at  an  ancient  period. 
Such  a  supposition  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  races  of 
American  Indians;  portions  of  whom  may  have  passed  1  "Me,  and  otiiers,  more  prol)ably, 
reached,  or  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast,  like  the  iidiabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
at  more  .southerh'  points,  and  at  distinct  eras.  The  Es(iuimaux  race  are  found  to 
inhabit  the  opposite  points  of  botii  coasts,  reaching  down  the  American  shores  as  far  as 
the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  Cook's  Inlet.  The  sedentary  Tchuckti,  of  Asia,  are,  agreeably 
to  the  best  authorities,  Esquimaux. 

Hki.antse-Etkas.  —  A  name  for  the  Miunetaries  of  the  iqipor  Mi.s.«ouri.  Tiiey  are 
also  called  (Jros  Ventres,  b}'  the  French.  They  I)elong,  apparently,  to  the  I'jisaroka 
family.     They  have  been  roughly  estimated  at  25()0  .souls. 

Petois.  —  A  .settlement  of  Indians  formed  by  the  Jesuits,  in  1717,  in  the  district  of 
New  Grenada,  on  the  shores  of  the  river  Casanoere.     They  rai.se  wheat  and  maize. 

Pe-suike. — A  Chippewa  chief  of  note  at  La  Pointe,  in  Lake  Superior.  The  name  signifies 
the  Pufl'alo,  in  hunting  which  animal,  west  of  tiiat  position,  he  obtained  early  celebrity. 
A  man  of  fine  stature,  grave,  respectl'ul,  considerate,  he  has  been  chielly  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  his  people  as  a  civilian  and  coun.scUor.  lie  is  still  living,  at  an 
advanced  age. 

Pifi  PoxE  Lick,  Kv.  —  A  celebrated  locality  in  Indian  mythology  and  history.  The 
tales  the  Indians  relate  of  this,  and  other  localities  of  bones  of  ancient  quadrupeds  of 
large  size,  only  prove  that  they  have  no  traditions  of  value,  reaching  to  the  period  of 
their  existence  and  destruction.  They  told  Mr.  Jeflerson,  when  strongly  pushed  on  the 
subject,  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  destroyed  the  race  with  thunderlwlt*!. 

Pu;  Ci.()un,  or  CuENoyuoT. — A  celebrated  Chippewa  chief  and  warrior  of  Leech  Lake, 
Upper  Miss.     The  name  is  from  gitclie,  great,  and  abnoquot,  a  cloud. 

Pui-DEVii.s.  —  In  Dacota  history  a  nickname  for  certain  Yanktons  living  in  the  area 
between  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter's,  or  Minnesota,  and  Hed  River  of  the  North. 

IJiG  Kettle. — A  chief  of  the  Seneca  nation,  wiio  died  on  the  Indian  reservation  near 
PufValo,  in  the  sunmier  of  183U,  aged  55.  He  was  one  of  those  who  adhered  to  the 
policy  and  coun.sels  of  the  distinguished  orator  of  bis  nation,  Ped  Jacket,  and  opposed 
the  further  cession  of  their  territory.     \{\i  persisted  in  tliis  policy  to  the  latest  hour, 
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and  his  loss  wms  deeply  regretti'd  by  tliose  of  his  nation  who  are  o|ipost'd  to  the  phni 
of  western  eniitiralion. 

IJujoTKS.  —  A  noteii  Indian  eliief  wlio,  in  l")ll,  visited  Coronado,  in  the  ])resent  area 
of  New  Mexico.  lie  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Alvarado,  in  a  moment  of  disaj)- 
pointnient. 

Ui.ACKiKKT,  (Satsika  trilx".) — A  iinmerons  and  hostile  family  of  Indians,  who  inhabit 
the  baid\s  of  the  river  Saskatehewine,  of  Hudson's  liay,  exlendinj;^  sonth  to  the  Mis- 
souri, and  west  over  the  plains  which  stretidi  alon,;;  the  eastern  base  (jf  the  Koeky 
Mountains.  They  were  founil  hostile  to  the  Americans  by  Lewis  and  ('lark,  in  ISO."). 
They  own  horses  which  have  been  stolen  in  war  from  tiie  tribes  sonth  of  them.  They 
have  snll'ered  "jreatly  from  the  small-pox.  They  were  estimated  in  ISIS,  (Vol.  I.,  ]>. 
r)'J,'>.)  at  l.'SjOOO  souls,  w'hich,  if  correct,  would  f^ive  them  over  2(100  warriors.  Later 
accounts  give  them  1200  lodges,  and  OoOO  souls,  (Vol.  ML,  p.  O.'Jl.)  They  iiavc  no 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  receive  no  annuities.  Vocabularies,  recently 
derived,  show  them  to  speak  many  words  of  the  great  Algouipiin  family.  We  are  nuich 
in  the  dark  as  to  their  true  history. 

Ulack  Hawk.  —  A  celebrated  Sac  or  Sauk  chief,  who  instigated  the  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  to  rebellion  against  the  United  States  in  IS')2.  The  war  commenced 
in  the  .spring  of  that  3e;ir  by  their  treacherously  nnn-dering  their  agent,  Mr.  St.  Vrain, 
whose  body  was  dreadfully  mutilated.  The  Indians  luid  some  partial  success  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Illinois  militia.  A  large  force  of  United  States'  troops  was  ordered 
to  the  .scene.  Generals  Dodge  and  Atkinson  pursueil  the  embodied  Indians  through 
their  fastne.s.ses,  till  they  were  eventually  driven  back  into  the  Missi.ssipi)i  valley,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Hadaxe  river,  where  they  sustained  a  total  dil'eat,  and  the  chief  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  a  captive  to  Washington.  (leneral  Jack.son  gave  the  chief 
his  lilx'rty ;  and,  to  guaril  him  against  the  popidar  fury,  sint  him  home  with  a  military 
guard. 

IJi.ACKsxAKK.  —  A  well-known  chief  of  the  Soneca  tribe  of  Indians,  living  at  Teone- 
guno,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  N.  Y.  He  has  reacihed  the  ago  of  OO,  agreeably  to  the 
l>est  accounts.  He  was  present,  with  the  Ihitish  auxiliaries,  in  the  .severe  and  hard- 
contested  battle  of  Iriskany,  in  1777.  He  was  cme  of  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations, 
present  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming. 

IJi.AXtiiE  IxDiAxs.  —  A  term  Itestowed,  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  New 
France,  on  a  t!!.o  living  on  one  of  the  south  branches  of  the  Missouri.  Jlence,  the 
apocryphal  story  of  White  Indians. 

ni.(H)n  Indiax.s. — Bands  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian.s,  living  about  the  falls  of  the  Sa.s- 
katchewine  river,  Ilud.son's  Bay. 

IJo.uciMVKtnAM).  —  The  Algon(|uin  name  fin-  Green  Ba}-,  Wisconsin.  It  is  derived 
from  boatch  —  sharp,  deep,  &c.,  and  werpuiid  —  a  bay. 

BoisiiUiLKs.  —  A  French  nickname  for  half-I)rceds.  They  are  persons  of  mixed 
Canadian  and  Indian  blood,  living  on  the  north-west  frontiers. 
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llilKKWA.  —  Til  AlfioiKjiiiii  iiivtliolovy,  ii  ,i;i('!it  iiiM^riciaii.  'I'liis  iiaiiio  ni;riiifics  a  voici' 
sinltlciily  stiipiicd.  ilc  was  a  iiiajiiciaii  wlio  cxciciscd  ,!;r('at.  sway  in  tln'  north.  He 
livcil  a  luiic  aixl  ascclii-  liH',  admitting'  no  roni|)ani()M  Imt  liis  lirodicr.  Oik?  day  lliis 
hrotlicr  loiiiid  the  corpse  ol'  a,  licaiitifid  (('iiiali',  sciill'oldt'd  at  a  dcscrttMl  cncainiinicnt, 
willi  wliicli  lie  Iiccaiiic  so  ciianiorcd,  tlial  IJi'ilo'wa.  at  Icii.utli  coiiscntrd  to  restore  lier  to 
life,  and  slie  liecanie  liis  wife.  SIk;  travelleil  witli  liiiii  to  tlie  Soiilli,  wliere  lie  fell 
under  the  sediietive  powers  of  en'eiiiiiiacy  and  hixiiry.      \'ide  Aliiic  I'eseai'clies. 

|{oi,ixii;s,  (ill  tlie  I'Veiieli  period  of  tlie  history  ol'  rionisiaiia.)  —  A  liilje  of  Indians 
who,  in  1(1(111,  and  diirinn'  the  lirst  settloiiienl  of  that  province,  li\ed  on  the  hay  of 
IJoiixi,  on  the  (Jnif  of  Mexico.  Tliey  are  helieved  to  have  hecn  of  the  Choctaw  stock 
In  ISOI,  a  few  of  them  wen;  still  liviiifr  on  lied  llivcr,  whither  they  liad  ini.Ln-ated. 

IJoNAKS.  —  111  the  history  of  the  Shoshoiices,  n  Irihe  who  occiipieil  a-  |iart  ol'  the 
territory  of  Utah.  They  live  on  roots  and  larva',  ami  are  rcprcscntetl  hy  Fienioiit  and 
other  travellers  as  vi'ry  dc/raded. 

lioNiiAs.  —  In  Spanish  colonial  history,  a  trilie  of  Santa  Alarlha,  who  uiiite<l  with 
the  ModiguMS  and  .Icnhocas  aiiainst  the  Spaniards.     They  are  nearly  extinct. 

liuNi'-Mi'.x.  —  A  term  traced  to  the  'rollcc  iiiytholo,L'y.  The  ciirions  idea  of  the  origin 
of  castes,  iiohles  and  peons,  is  loiind  aiiioii^'  the  ancient  .Mexican  iiiyths.  Accordiiif; 
to  their  traditions,  Xolotl  invadecl  the  country  of  Anahiiac,  with  an  army  of  one 
million  of  wild  (.'hichimecs,  without  conntiii^  women  and  childn-ii.  The  comitry  was 
a  <l('sert,  in  which  they  found  uitme,  liiit  ciillivateil  nolhiiiL'.  It  appears  that  Xolotl 
was  a  ^'od  who  siLdied  to  I'scajie  death  and  iiisnr(>  immortality;  liir  which  jairprise  Ik! 
chaii,;re<l  himsell",  first  into  a  species  of  inai/.e,  and  successively  intci  a  sjiccics  of  inajrne^-, 
iiiid  a  fish,  and  was  finally  killed  by  the  fiod  of  the  air.  IIt>  is  also  descrihed  as  one 
of  the  seven  men  who  escaped  the  Flood,  and  also  as  the  jrod  of  monsters,  of  twins, 
and  of  things  joined  together.  A;'cording  to  another  tradition,  the  ])rogeny  of  Citlala^ 
tonic,  and  of  the  goddess  Citlaticne,  who  is  silex,  which,  hrokeii  to  |iieces,  prodiice(l  IflOO 
Hiih-gods,  iiihaliitants  of  the  earth.  As  these  gods  had  no  slaves  to  serve  them,  Xolotl, 
who  was  Olio  of  tliose  goils,  went  to  the  lower  regions  and  brought  up  a  hone,  which, 
lieing  broken  to  fragmenl.s,  g.ave  birth  to  mankind.  The  nobility,  or  those  who  had 
slaves,  were  the;  1(100  sons  of  Silex,  but  the  comnioii  jieople  were  the  progeny  of  the 
lirokeii  bone.  This  is  curious,  and  reminds  one  of  the  origin  a.^crilied  to  the  castes  of 
lliiidoostan. 

B<.)Ni>ri(Ki;i!S. — According  to  Indian  history,  a  class  of  men  existed  in  certain  Indian 
nations  of  North  America,  whose  duty  it  was,  after  a  certain  lajiHe  of  time,  to  clean 
the  corp.se  of  adhering  integuments  and  collect  the  bones  from  their  aerial  scanblding.s 
or  other  places,  for  interment,  in  a  general  il(>posit  in  eharnel-honses.  The  practice 
has  pa.ssed  away,  but  many  siiidi  ossuaries  are  found,  wliere  liundri'd.s  and  tliousands  of 
iiidividualH  have  been  interred  together.  A  noted  locality  exists  at  Beverly,  in  Canada 
West. 
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R)itii.its.  —  111  Spiuii.xh  history,  ti  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  Peru.  Thoy  livo 
east  uf  tlio  (Jliiqnitos,  ,incl  north  of  tlio  Piu'asieans.  Tho  Jesuits  of  Lima  made  con- 
verts iuiiung  tiu'Mi. 

HoKo.NoTA.. —  In  Spanisli  history,  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  fluarauos  and 
tluasciros  of  New  fJrenada. 

ncsH-KE-DOSH.  —  In  AIjion(|uin  mythology,  a  tiny  animal  in  the  original  class  of 
((iKidrupeds.  lie  was  found  among  tiie  blades  of  grass,  and  taken  up  in  his  hand 
by  an  adventurer,  who  became  his  protege.  This  little  animal,  the  name  of  which 
appears  to  signily  /i<iir  IiIdwii  <i(f'  thv  nklii.  had  tho  power  to  enlarge  his  own  si/.e  by 
tlie  shake  a  dog  gives  himself,  which  is  called  ini/>-poii-irr.  This  he  rejjcated,  enlarging 
at  every  shake,  till  he  reached  an  enormous  size.  In  a  word,  this  tiny  thing  grew 
to  be  the  Mastodon.     Al<jic  li't»'i(rili>>i. 

Wo^yos. —  In  the  history  of  the  New  England  Indians,  this  town  holds  a  pre-eminent 
jilace.  The  Indian  name  of  the  ])eninsula  on  which  the  city  stands,  is  Shawmut.  It 
ap|)oars  to  Ix',  in  Indiiui  lexicography,  a  dcscrijition  of  the  iignre  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  town  is  situated,  separated  by  its  narrow  neck  from  Dorchester.  This  had 
to  the  red  men  a  striking  rescmlilance  to  tiie  shape  of  the  human  stomach,  with  the 
pylorus  attached.  In  the  cognate  dialect  of  tiie  Chippewa,  flinni-iiumd  is  the  name  ibr 
the  stomach  of  an  animal  —  the  letter  t  being  v  •changed  for  (/. 

13oL'KJ'i'K.\. — In  Choctaw  history,  a  trilx>  or  band  of  lutlians  formerly  situated  on  the 
waters  of  Pearl  river,  Louisiana. 

l{o\v-wooo  IxoiAN.s.  —  From  arc,  Fr.,  and  Kansaw,  a  irilK\  A  part  of  the  Kaiizas 
appear  to  have  been  so  designated  in  the  early  days  of  western  history.  They  lived 
on  the  Arkansas  i-ixcr,  and  are,  not  without  [)robal)ility,  believed  to  have  given  its 
present  name  to  that  stream. 

Bov.vcA  (Indu-lbcric). — A  name  in  Spanish  missionary  history.  The  Indians  of  this 
settlement  in  New  (irenada,  boasted  that  they  alone  had  any  true  notion  of  the 
Supremo  Being.  They  adored  a  human  imago  with  three  head.s — which,  it  is  said, 
was  symbolical  of  a  deity  of  one  essence,  and  three  persons.     Do  Alccdo. 

Brant.  Joskph. — A  celebrated  Iro(juois  chief,  who  controlled  the  power  of  the  Six 
Nations  against  the  Americans  during  the  war  of  the  Kevolution.  Few  men  h.avo 
appeared  among  the  aljorigines  of  this  continent,  who  have  played  so  distinguished  a 
part.  His  energy  in  action,  and  his  wisdom  in  council,  were  e(pially  ct)nspicuous.  Of 
his  bravery  in  l)attle  no  doubt  was  ever  entertained.  He  had  received  a  good  common 
school,  and,  in  fact,  an  acadeinie  education;  and  wrote  the  Fiiglish  language  with 
lluency  and  strict  propriety. 

Brazil  (Indo-Iboric).  —  This  kingdom,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Vincenti 
Yauez  Pinzon,  in  1408,  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  native  term  lor  tho  d^e- 
wood  so  abundantly  furnished  from  its  shores.  Diego  Lojicz  re-discovered  it  in  1500, 
Anierico  Ve.«pucio  in  loOl,  and  Pedro  Alvarez  Caliral  in  lo02. 
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BiiOKKV-AiiHow",  or  f'l.A-c.VTSKA.  —  111  ^('oiimiiliv.  ii  f'lcck  town  foiiiu  riv  cxi^^ting  on 
tlic  Cliatii-rclio,  ill  West  Floiidii,  12  miles  below  the  (,'iissilali  and  Ciiveta  towns. 

JJlioTiiiiKTo.NS.  —  In  Indian  lii.story,  a  tribe  wliii'li  was  i'oniied  in  veslorn  New  York 
on  the  l)«sis  of  JIuliegan  emigrants,  who  Iblluwed  the  Itev.  Mr.  Occom  from  (.'(iiiiie<'- 
ticut,  and  were  joined  by  certain  Nanticokes,  i*te.  A  grant  oi'  land  was  made  to  them 
by  the  ()nei(his,  who  had  previously  received  the  Stockbridges  irom  the  banks  ol'  the 
irousatonie,  in  Massachusetts.  Occom  had  visited  Mngland.  and  was  instrumontiil  in 
obtaining  the  large  donations  Avliich  .served  to  orgaiii/.o  Dartmouth  (.'oUege.  His  little 
colony  was  joined  by  otiier  members  ol'alliliated  tribes;  who,  in  the  end,  di\)pped  their 
.several  dialects,  and  assumed  the  English  language  alone.  Tliey  migrated  to  Wisconsin, 
after  1820,  where  they  occupy  one  entire  township  of  fertile  land  on  the  east  banks  of 
Winnebago  Lake.  They  were  admitted  to  citizenship  by  an  Act  of  (,'ongress,  in  ISiiti. 
They  rai.so  cattle  and  grain,  and  exhibit  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  civiii/ed 
comnuniity. 

JkowN',  CvriiEUiXK.  —  The  daughter  of  a  Clierokec,  who  was  educated  at  one  of  the 
south-wostern  missionary  staticjns.  where  she  embraced  Cliristiaiiity.  madi!  notable 
lirolicieiicy  in  letters,  and  ga\e  promise  of  distinguished  attainments.  Of  a  disposition 
mild,  ])leasing,  and  energetic,  her  personal  appearance  was  e<|unl  to  her  mental 
proficiency.     JTer  preniatiire  death  was  the  cause  of  universal  regret. 

Bi'K.\.v\  T.NTl  1! A. —  In  Spanish  missionary  history  there  are  .several  settlements  by  this 
name,  of  the  original  reclaimed  Indians  of  Mexico  and  .South  America. — l)c  Alndo. 

]5t  I'i'Ai.o,  N.  Y. — The  origin  of  the  Indian  name  fur  this  place  is  given  with  scune 
variations.  In  one  of  the  earlier  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations,  it  is  called  Tehoseroron. 
l\y  Mrs.  Kerr,  a  daughter  of  .Foseph  IJrant.  it  was  pronounced  Te-ho-se-ro-ro.  IJoth  theso 
forms  of  [)ronunci;ition  are  Mohawk.  Tiie  Seneca.s,  the  trtu'  occupants  of  the  stream,  call 
it  l)e-o-se-o-wa.  Others  ha\e  s[)eit  it  Dyosewa,  and  Tushewa.  The  meaning  appears, 
in  all  ca.scs.  to  be  the  place  of  bass-wood;  a  tre(^  common  to  this  stream  in  early  times. 

Ikii'A'  NDiANS. — A  part  of  the  Senecas  were  thus  long  denominated  in  popular 
language.  It  was  in  this  tribe  that  Farmei's  Brother,  Mary  Jameson,  Ifed  Jacket,  and 
other  distinguished  chiefs,  lived.    The  trilje  removed  to  Cattaraugus  creek,  about  1847. 

Ijic-ox-A-KK-siiu;.  —  A  (,'hippewa  chief  of  no  little  local  renown  on  the  line  o(  the 
Mississippi  above  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  where  he  evinced  nuui\-  acts  of  bravery,  in 
sustaining  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  his  tribe,  lie  was  a  younger  brother  of 
the  chief  Songikumig.  or  Strong  Ground.  In  his  fast.s  he  beheld  a  guardian  spirit 
through  an  opening  in  tlu'  sky:  hence  his  popular  name,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
llole-in-the-sky. 

lkicAX.iAiii::i.A.  —  A  Delaware  chief  who  exercised  much  intluence  in  the  wars  and 
councils  of  his  peo[)le  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  He  jiosse.s.sed  strong  mental  and 
physical  traits  of  character,  and  was  highly  respected.     Hold  and  independent  in  his 
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tone  aiul  manner,  he  raised  up  l)itter  oneniiosi.  and  was  finally  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  Kaskaskia,  Illinois. 

Blkaui.  —  The  name  of  a  barbarous  tribe  of  Indians  on  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoeo. 
They  arc  of  the  family  of  the  Seruros  Indians. 

IJnuAS  (an  Indo-Ii)eric!  term). — it  is  applied  to  a  barbarous  nation  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  river  Maranon,  wlio  arc  but  little  known.  They  have  the  Giismagio  on  their 
west,  and  the  Los  Punoois  east. 

BrsHANZ.^. — A  Spanish  missionary  settlement  of  New  Cirenada,  which  is  now  reduced 
to  100  Indians.  The  place  is  renowned  in  Indian  areluvology  as  having  formerly  been 
the  court  of  the  second  elector  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunja,  in  the  province  of  Sogamosa. 

lirsiiY  Ru.v. — A  stream  noted  in  Indian  history  as  the  locality  of  Col.  Binpiet's  tight 
with  the  western  Indians,  in  17(54.  It  is  tril)utary  to  the  river  Sewiekl}',  which  enters 
the  Youghiogany  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Pittsburg. 

Bi'SK.  —  A  ceremonial  rite  and  feast  in  Choctaw  mythology. 

BisoxGOTE.  —  In  the  Indian  antiquities  of  the  south,  a  celebrated  Indian  fortress  of 
the  cacicpies  of  Zipas  or  Bogota,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Ca.xica.  It  was  taken  by 
Gonzalo  Ximene.-  de  Qiiesada,  in  looT.     Nothing  now  remains  but  ruins. 

Bi:xAL(X)XS.  —  The  old  name  of  an  Indian  town  of  unknown  etymology,  on  the 
Alleghany  river,  some  twenty-five  miles  from  Fort  Franklin. 

BvAixswA.  —  A  chief  celebrated  in  Chippewa  history  as  a  war-leader  and  counsellor 
of  that  triljc.  He  carried  their  concpicsts  against  the  Sioux  to  Sandy  Lake,  on  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi.  He  was  celebrated  among  his  countrymen  alike  for  bravery 
and  wisdom.  The  precise  era  of  his  life  is  uncertain.  He  lived  in  the  heroic  period 
of  their  history,  when  the  Chippewas  were  pres.sed  by  enemies  on  the  east,  south,  and 
west.  He  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  .and  noble-spirited  men  of  his  nation.  On 
one  occasion,  when  rpiite  an  aged  man,  the  chances  of  war,  one  day  when  he  was  absent 
from  his  lodge,  threw  his  son  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  the  Otagamies.  He 
immediately  followed  the  trail,  and  reached  the  enemies'  camp  at  the  precise  moment 
when  they  had  tied  his  son  n,  the  stake,  and  were  preparing  their  torments.  "My 
son,"  said  he,  "has  seen  but  few  winters.  His  feet  have  never  trod  the  war-path.  But 
the  hairs  of  my  head  are  white.  I  have  hung  many  scalps  over  the  graves  of  my 
relatives,  which  were  wrenched  from  the  heads  of  your  warriors.  Take  me  and  release 
my  son,  to  whom  life  is  young  and  new."  This  ofler  was  immediately  accepted;  the 
son  unljound  from  his  stake,  and  the  flither  tormented  and  burned. 
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STATKMKXT  OK  APPKOPniATION'S  AND  KXl'KXDITrR?:S  OX  ACCOUXT 
OF  TIIK  INDIAX  DEl'ARTMKNT, 

From  the  Declaration  of  Jndepcndenee  to  the  Ath  of  March,  17H!t;  collected  from  the  book$ 
of  the  Treanurij  in  relation  to  the  acvounti  of  the  Revolutionary  Government. 


Ulian  up* 

propriatwl. 

Amount  MppropHatvU. 

When  PX- 
IHudwi. 

Kxppndwl  on  BocoUDt  of 
tnatlH. 

Kipeoded  fur  yooiia. 

Total  amouDt  expended. 

1776 

«261,783'44 

1776 

842,928  64 

8218,854-80 

8261,78344 

1777 

107,929  15 

1777 

57,622-29 

50,306-80 

107,929-15 

1778 

55,08211 

177H 

10,32211 

44,76000 

55,082-11 

1779 

3,52047 

1779 

3,326-45 

194  02 

3,520-47 

1780 

3,40920 

1780 

2,337-79 

1,07141 

3,409-20 

1781 

2,83005 

1781 

2,195-60 

640-45 

2,83605 

1782 

10,267  05 

17S2 

905-00 

9,362-05 

10,20105 

1783 

5,608-57 

17S3 

1,718-00 

3,890-57 

5,608-57 

1784 

19,402-37 

1784 

4,534-48 

14,867-80 

19,402-37 

1785 

43,249-56 

1785 

8,738-88 

34,510-68 

43,249-50 

1786 

37,598-23 

1786 

27,002-85 

10,505-38 

37,598-23 

1787 

16,381-74 

1787 

750-00 

15,63174 

16,381-74 

1788 

4,74710 

8,288-37 

1788 

4,747-10 

4,74710 

8,288-37 

1789 

1789 

2,050-10 

5,638-27 

Total, 

8580,103-41 

«16n,869-29 

8410,234-12 

8580,103-41 

The  foregoing  and  following  statements  have  been  formed  from  the  preserved  rceord  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  for  this  work,  and  are  deemed  minutely  correct. 
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A.  lCOXTIMt'«D.I 

STATEMENT  OF  AlTROrHIATIOXH  AND  FA'l'KXDITlUKH  OX  AecolNT 

OF  INDIAN  TUKATIK^'. 

From  March  4th,  1789,  to  December  M$t,  I8lit. 


W»n.»  ftp. 
prtiprlttMl. 


Amount  ipprnprUtvd. 


1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1704 
1795 
1790 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1800 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 


B20,000'()0 
20,000 '00 


100,00000 
12,94277 

11,00000 
11,000  00 

;!(;,M^ono 
;i('.,(ioooo 
2(;,ooooo 

11,00000 

45,00000 

21,00000 

41,00000 

ll',80000 

00,82500 

72,72500 

115,57500 

53,57500 

58,22500 

01,12500 

55,97500 

55,47500 

54,47500 

53,975'00 

8407500 

100,92500 

281,57500 

213,311'38 


Amiiiinl  rarrlnl  to  Iliir- 

pluR  Vllltll. 


97,007 -21 
3,2»7-50 

1,50000 

1,500-00 

1,50000 

30,00000 

11,00000 

11,00000 

10,00000 


1,300  00 
2,000  00 


llAlanrr  nf  iii'(<r"|irtnll"n. 


»20,00000 
20,00000 


2,;!9279 
9,0952l 

9,50000 

!t,50000 

;i5,380O0 

15,00000 

45,00000 

11,0(10  00 

41,000  00 

12,800-00 

00,82500 

72,725  00 

115,575  00 

53,57500 

50,92500 

01,125  00 

53,375-00 

.55,475-00 

54,475-00 

53,975-00 

84,075-00 

100,92500 

281,57500 

213,311-38 


l>«tlt|fH|. 


1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1790 
1797 
I79H 
1799 
1800 
ISOI 
1802 
1803 
1S04 
1805 
1800 
1807 
1808 
1S09 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1810 
1817 
1818 
1819 


Amount  rxptnitwl. 

»20,000-00 
7,000-00 


25,OM8-00 


9,500-00 

9,50000 

15,300-00 

20,0^000 

9,000-00 
20,000-00 

53,000-00 
41,00t  00 

00,82500 
70,725-00 
109,150  00 
58,225-00 
57,725-00 
55,97500 
55,47500 

111,750-00 

82,075-00 

91,270-06 

230,409-54 

185,522-77 


Total, 


81,720,45915 


8177,254-77 


«l,54i),204-38 


Total, 


81,458,001-37 
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POPULATION. 


E. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  CREEK,  OH  MUSCOGEE  NATION,  AS  KETUKNED  TO 

THE  INDIAN  BUREAU. 

PART    I. 

TAKEN  BY  BENJAMIN  S.  PARSONS. 

Census  of  the  principal  Chiefs,  and  Heads  of  Families,  of  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians  ;  taken 
by  virtue  of  the  second  Article  of  the  Treaty  concluded  with  that  tribe,  at  the  City  of 
Washington,  March  24,  1832. 


Nnnt<>8  of  tho  primipal  Chlcfi),  with  their  places  of  rvAiiluiico. 


/obolo . 


Tuck  a  I alrh    'i   Toicn. 

1.  i:''-.  :  ^v.v.  ... 

2.  n 

3.  Lid     !>' 

4.  Mill  jjiae 

5.  Tuek  a  batcha  niieeo 

6.  Sliot'o  buiccas,  or  Old  King. 


Tus  tuniiugga . 

8.  Ne  haw  lacco  cbop-eo  , 

9.  O  sooch  e  micco 

10.  Siarh  yoholo 

11.  BobCornds 

12.  Ogilli.sa 

18.  Fu.s  hatch  cbe  micco ., 

14.  Cho  gart  la  fixico 

1.5.  Stitchcy  cornolco 

16.  Tom  mastth  micco 

17.  Ah  loco  yoholo 

18.  Tosconer  fixico 

19.  Tus  sick  i  holatta 

20.  David  Barnard  


Tallisee  Town. 

21.  Tus  ta  nugga  chopco.. 

Cleu  irathla    Town. 

22.  .Tim  Boy 

2!j.  Laugty  micco 


Ualcli  cha  rhiihhu    Town. 

24.  Hatch  dia  chubba  Tom  . 


Carried  forward  . 


1 

2 

4 
o 

3 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
o 

ii 

2 

3 
2 

1 
2 

3 
3 


3 
54 


No.  orft-niale^. 


5 
50 


10 


40 


Totfll  ntimhcr  of 
earh  fnuitly. 


12 
7 

14 
4 

11 
4 
3 
2 

0 
4 
G 
6 
3 
8 
5 
2 

3 
6 

7 


12 
4 


150 


675 


;i 
I 
i 
! 


/If,! 


■jrh 


jr: 


l*i.  [CONTIM'KD.J 

CENSUS  OF  THE  CREEK,  OR  MUSCOGEE  NATION. 


Namoi  of  the  prlDctp«l  Chtefa,  with  their  I'lacei)  of  renlilonra. 


Hickory-  Ground  Town. 

25.  William  McGilvcry 

We  tcoak  car  Town. 

26.  Laughty  marturhar 

Wegu/car  Town. 

27.  Martaw  way  badjo 

Toakparfcar  Town. 

28.  No  clc  pisa  bargo 

FUh-Pond  Town. 

29.  Tus  coner  hargo , 

Ktli'i/a  Town. 

30.  Spoak  oakc  mirco 

31.  Quas  sad  har  jo 

Po  con  talla  hatta   Town. 

32.  Spoak  oak  hargo 

I'faw  la  Town. 

33.  Yoholo  micco 

34.  Oc  te  ar  che  micco 

Oak  fitika   Town. 

35.  Ma  naw  way 

36.  Cotch  cr  o  luarthla 

IliUalie  Town. 

37.  Clath  lo  hargo 

He.  maw  hie  Town. 

38.  Tuota  migga  chopco 

39.  Pas  coaf  cmathlar 

40.  Hobie  tizico 

Talladega  Town. 

41.  Coosa  fixico 

42.  Cus  se  taw  harjo 

Che  haw  Town, 

43.  Thlanc  hargo 

44.  Salotta  (alias  E  martb  lar  yobolo) 

45.  Fus  hatch  fixico 

Totals 


54 
2 


No.  of  fi'tualns. 


100 


56 
1 


112 


40 
25 


5 
2 


Total  number  of 
c«rh  TBtutly. 

150 

28 

6 
3 
3 
6 


5 
3 


72 


11 


284 


576 


Jli,    [CONTINUED.] 

CEXSUS  OP  THE  CREEK  OK  MUSCOGEE  NATIOX. 

-PART  I. 

Enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  Upper  Towns, 

Hpfumnre  to  Mr.     IleailN  of 
I'nmoiiH'a  Uoport.    fauiiliyd. 

1 

Malofl.    Pomalcff. 

i 

Slaves. 

i 

Total. 

Reforenre  to  Mr.    | 

I'ariMjiirt'a  Keport.  | 

lloailKof    ,..„. 
faliiillu..    "»'"'■ 

fuiuulua. 

SlaTu.       Total. 

On  folio  I*.. 

29 

09 

02 

05 

190 

Bro'tfor'd... 

1,947  3,194, 

3,.537 

374    7,003 

"       2... 

10 

38 

43 

7 

88 

On  folio  55... 

44 

95 

7<'> 

171 

"        3.'.'. 

44 

98 

95 

19.3  I 

"      50... 

10 

27 

24 

51 

"        4...  !       37 

1)2        59 

•  • « 

121  ' 

«      57... 

4:' 

54 

58 

".. 

112 

"        5... 

43 

72       79 

19 

170 

"      5H... 

44 

02 

81 

5 

148 

"        6... 

0«i       73 

>•  • 

141 

'<      ,59... 

39 

08 

05        ... 

133 

"       7... 

44 

08  i       75 

11 

154 

"      00... 

44 

72! 

03 

... 

137 

"       8... 

... 

40 

74 

11 

131 

"      01... 

20 

34; 

27 

01 

"     n... 

Ill 

57 

70 

17 

150 

"      02... 

43      tm! 

70 

:::   143  1 

"      10... 

47 

78 

0 

131 

"      03... 

44!       05 

72 

137 

"    11... 

*»"» 

71 

74 

8 

153  ' 

"      04... 

21        31 

42 

... 

73 

"      12... 

74l       01 

2 

137 

"      05... 

34        05 

00 

... 

131 

"      13... 

30 

50;       58 

75 

183 

"      00... 

39;       07 

74 

141 

"      14...         43 

101!       90 

191 

"      07... 

43        87 

80 

... 

173 

"      1.5...  !       44 

79;       73 

1.52  i 

"      08... 

33 

58 

81 

139 

"      10...         29 

48!       53 

101 ; 

"      09... 

44 

71 

73 

"i 

145 

"      17...         22, 

231       34 

57 

"      70... 

34 

0(i 

09 

... 

133 

"      18...         431 

83        94 

12 

191  ' 

"     71... 

30 

39 

50 

89 

"      19...         44 

91        82 

•  •  * 

173  1 

«     72... 

42 

59 

7s 

:::   137  1 

"      20...         37 

73;       79 

154  ! 

'<      73... 

34 

05 

02 

127 

"      21...         39 

77i       74 

15 

100  i 

"     74... 

44 

70 

73 

... 

143 

"      22... 

22 

39l       42 

0 

87 

«      75... 

20 

40 

45 

li 

102 

"    I'ii!!! 

43 

81 1       (ill 

•  <  • 

150 

"     70... 

43 

1 1 

CO 

...I       143      i 

"      24... 

44 

59        08 

...       127  1 

"     77... 

30 

88 

08 

... 

150 

"      25... 

44 

50'       87 

...!      143  ! 

"      78... 

44 

09 

75 

... 

144 

"      20... 

... 

00;       77 

140  ! 

"     79... 

32        09 

82 

"7 

158 

"      27...  !       38 

091       (iO 

... 

133 

"     80... 

44      101 

100 

201 

"      28...  1       39 

09;       72 

33 

174 

"      81... 

45       77 

81 

. . . 

158 

'•      29...  i       33 

29        01 

2 

92 

"      82... 

42,       81 

81 

... 

102 

"      30...         32 

32        50 

.S2 

"      83... 

37        57 

79 

... 

130 

"      31...         30 

59        05 

49 

173 

"      84... 

42  i       00 

74 

... 

134 

"      32...         40 

54        00 

19 

139 

'<      85... 

33;       53 

50 

... 

109 

"      33...  1       20 

2mI       32 

00 ; 

"      80... 

43       70 

70 

1 

1.53 

"      34...         43 

lOli       90 

..• 

197  1 

"      87... 

44 1      72 

80 

■  .  . 

152 

"     33...         44 

40|       84 

130  I 

"      88... 

20!       29 

45 

..  . 

74 

"     30...  1      44 

401       77 

,  . . 

123 

"      89... 

41:       78 

81 

t> 

101 

"      37...  1       34 

45;       70 

*  . . 

115 

"      90... 

34 1       52 

58 

110 

«     38...  1       43 

8l|       91 

. .  . 

172  ' 

"      91... 

20        31 

33 

04 

"      30... 

17 

24 

44 

08  , 

"      92... 

42        75 

90 

<•  . 

103 

"     40... 

43 

84 

83 

109 

«     93... 

44 1       79 

81 

•  t  . 

100 

"     41... 

44 

07;      70 

143 

"      94... 

37  j       77 

79 

30 

192 

"      42... 

44 

59 

74 

•> 

135 

«      95... 

42  i       07 

75 

1 

143 

"      43... 

3 

3 

4 

.  • . 

7 

«      90... 

44:       78 

83 

... 

101 

"      44... 

43 

80 

07 

... 

147 

"     97... 

371      40 

50 

8 

105 

"      45... 

18 

21 

28 

49 

"      98... 

33 1       .59 

eo:     ... 

119  . 

"      4li... 

43 

82 

00 

142 

"      99... 

42 

07 

70|       ... 

143 

"      47... 

24 

34 

30 

13 

83 

"    100... 

44 

GO 

941       ... 

100 

"      4S... 

42 

04 

.59 

...'      123 

"    101... 

44!       80 

74 

2       102 

»      49... 

44 

58 

71 

129 

"    102... 

30        01 

59 

...i      120 

■'      50... 

14 

23 

20 

43 

«    103... 

42        00 

82 

2       1.50 

"      51... 

30 

43 

42 

87 

"    104... 

44        07 

74 

...1      141 

"      52... 

44 

74 

100 

174 

"    105... 

44!       75 

75 

...j      1.50 

"      53... 

33 

52 

50 

•  .  . 

lOH 

"    100... 

32        54 

59 

...       113 

"      54... 

43 

00 

08 

... 

128 

; 
1 

1           i 

Curried  fnr'd. 

Tiin 

3,191;  3,.537 

374 1   7,003 

Totals 

3,915  0,555 

7,142;     44.T 

14,142 

*  This  refer 

ence  is 

to  the 

Offieiil 

Report  of  Sir.  Parsons,  on  file  in  (ho  Buret 

luof  I 

ndian  i 

\ffuirs. 

i  ' !, 


■'  'I 


i'T.  IV.— 7.] 
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t;!i 
'■.I  i 


Xli,    ICONTINUED.] 

CEXSUS  OF  THE  CREEK,  OK  MUSCOGEE  XATIOX.— PART  I. 

Total  of  the  population  of  the  Upper  Towos,  including  Negroes 14,142 

Deduct  the  Lumber  of  Negroes  (slaves) 445 

And  the  remaining  Indian  population  numbers 13,607 


I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  census  has  been  taken  by  me,  and  that  this  Boll  is  as  correct  as  I 

have  been  able  to  make  it. 
May  1,  1833.  BENJAMIN  S.  PABSONS. 

Sworn  to  before  nie, 

Jameb  W.  Armstrono,  J.  P. 


INDEX  TO  THE  UPPEB  TOWNS. 


Folio. 


Nnmos  of  Townit. 


21 

86 
IS 
•27 
30 
31 
76 
77 
70 
O'^ 
103 
70 
00 
02 
44 
46 
68 
80 
02 
72 
05 
00 
34 


Au  tttu  ga 

Ar  bic  01)0  chce 

Cle  wulla 

Clie  haw 

Coasawila 

Cube  hatelia 

Cod  chantc  ti 

Che  ar  haw 

Cliock  o  lock  o 

Corn  Houi'e 

Ciia  tok  sof  ke 

K  mar  he 

E  kun  AwU  ko 

Fish-Pond  Town 

Hatch  chi  chubba 

Hickory-Ground 

Hatchet-Creck  

Hitch  o  par  tar  ga 

Hil  la  bcc 

Ki  a  mul  ga 

Ko  ho  mut  ki  garts  knr. 

Ki  a  11  gc 

Lu  ciii  paga 


No.  of  1 

hoail.  of! 

Folio. 

riimllluH. 

54 

14 

107 

65 

101 

66 

20  ' 

67 

32 

51 

36 

52 

55  ' 

84 

80 

88 

100 ; 

60 

38  j 

3 

143  1 

82 

58 

5 

47  1 

16 

111 

20 

62  i 

23 

67  ; 

28 

82  1 

57 

48  i 

73 

123 

82 

54 

106 

123 

40 

166 

48 

165 

54 

Name*  of  Towns. 

Ottissc 

Oak  taw  sar  scg 

Oak  chny 

O  so  lame  by 

Po  diis  bach  pha 

I'och  en  tal  le  basse 

Babbit 

Sow  ga  hatch  cha 

Slick  0  par  toy 

Til  lob  tliloc  CO,  1st.  (sec  page  32) 
Tlildb  thlncco,  2d.  (see  page  3).. 

Tmk  a  batcba 

Talniachussa 

Taw  warsa 

Talli-ice 

Tus  kee  ga 

'J'oak  paf  car 

Tallcdegii 

Tal  la  sc  batch  ee 

Tal  lip  se  ho  gy 

II  fawla 

Wo  woak  kar 

We  o  guf  ka 


No.  of 
IimiiIa  of 
fuuiilk's. 


00 

34 

30 

45 

31 

76 

75 

60 

64 

81 

66 

386 

48 

30 

100 

68 

12ti 

02 

70 

10 

145 

100 

103 


INDEX  TO  TIIK  LOWER  TOWNS.     (.SV«  Part  II.) 


4,56 
10 
12 
14 

15 

16 
18 
•Jl 


Names  of  Towns. 


I   .No.  of 

hc'tiN  of:!    Folio. 
'fanilllt'S.:! 


Eufaula 220  i 

So  woe  en  lo 56  i 

Cow  yc  ka 45  || 

Hatili  ce  (hub  ba 30    ' 

Pah  Idcho  knlo 21    I 

Tol  I)  war  thioc  co ;     47  i 

H».'lic  tec 05  ' 

Hi  lia  gee 17 

Ho  tal  io  bo  yar  nar |     27 


23 
2ti 
30 
33 
38 
50,4 
58 
68 


NnmoH  of  Towns. 


Clic  liaw  ab 

O  switch  CI'  .... 

Eu  clioe 

Hifjli    Log 

Ciis  se  taw 

Eu  fau  la 

Cow  e  ta 

Tlila  katch  ka. 


No.  of 
lii'nils  of 
fnmllii'S. 

02 
1()S 
lii:> 
IST 
620 

40 
280 
331 


678 


F. 

CENSUS  OF  THE  CREEK,  OR  MUSCOGEE  NATION,  AS  RETURNED  TO 

THE  INDIAN  BUREAU. 

PART    II. 

TAKEN    BV    THOMAS    J.    ABBOTT. 

Census  of  the  principal  Chiefs,  and  Heads  of  Families,  of  the  Creek  tribe  of  Indians  ;  taken 
by  virtue  of  the  second  Article  of  the  Treaty  concluded  v':h  fiat  tribe,  at  the  City  of 
Washington,  March  24,  1832. 

At  a  Oenornl  Council  of  the  Lower  Towns  of  the  Creek  Tribe  of  ln(liun»,  lielJ  at  Sce-cliar-litoh-ar, 
oa  the  29th  day  of  November,  1832,  the  following  persons  were  designated  and  acknowledged  as 
principal  chiefs :  — 

Nmncfl  of  the  prinrfpal  Chlefji,  vltli  tlioir  plnccs  of  rrxldcDr?. 

No.  of  malcf*. 

No.  of  fvmaleii. 

No.  of  BlaTCi. 

Total  niitnt'or  of 
each  fuuuly. 

Ciis  sr  law    Towns. 

1.  Ne  har  inie  eo 

5 
1 
3 
3 
2 

1 

2 
2 
1 
1 

1 
3 
3 
2 

c 

1 

o 

4 
5 
3 
4 
1 
2 

1 

2 
4 
2 
1 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

1 

3 
1 

2 

"i 
11 

... 

... 

ic 

If) 

3 
f) 
7 
7 
5 
17 
3 
3 
2 

3 
8 
3 
2 

5 
4 
5 
3 
22 

2 
G 
4 
4 

2.  Tua  ke  he  ne  haw  clino  ley 

3.  Ar  par  lar  tus  tun  nuek  co 

4.  Is  far  no  c  marth  lar 

5.  Oke  fus  ke  yo  ho  lo 

8.  Cua  se  taw  inic  CO 

9.  M  ic  CO  char  tee 

10.  Eas  tee  char  co  chop  ho 

Coir  e  la  Towns. 

11.  Katch  ar  tua  Uin  nuek  ee 

12.  James  Island 

13.  K  far  tua  ke  ne  haw 

14.   Absalom  Islands 

15.  .laeob  Beavers 

1(5.  Tal  niavsc  har  jo 

17.  Char  1  >  har  jo  eo  cho  ko  ne 

18.  E  mari^  lar  hnr  jo 

19.  Joseph  Marshall 

Thla  katch  ka  (or  Broken  Arroto). 

20.  See  o  ko  ba 

2 1 .  llo  nese  har  jo 

22.  Ko  nip  po  c  marth  lar 

23.   Yuf  kar  e  marth  lar  har  jo 

Carried  forward 

49 

no 

33 

138 

I    i 


liiii 


579 


1  ,  [CONTIXIKD.) 

CENSrs  OF  THE  CREEK,  OK  Ml\sC0(iEE  NATIOX.-PART  II. 

NnmpR  of  tb0  prlnclpttl  Cliiufn,  tvlth  their  plnce*  of  renlUonoe. 

No.  of  malM. 

No.  of  fanialn. 

No.  of  alMei. 

33 

3 

3 
11 

i 

Tout  aumbvrof 
each  fiuul)/. 

KuJ'au  la 

24.  Fose  hutch  eo  o  inarth  lar 

49 

2 

3 

:^ 

3 

1 

4 
3 

3 
4 
4 

1 
2 

3 

2 
3 

1 

3 

1 

2 
3 

4 

50 

4 

1 
1 
1 

7 

1 
2 

I 
f) 
5 

1 
3 
2 

3 
4 

2 

3 
3 

2 
1 

138 

0 
4 
4 
3 

11 

5 
5 

7 

20 

9 

2 
5 
5 

6 

7 

3 

6 
4 

4 
5 

5 

25.  Kc  pi\r  yar  tuM  tun  iiuck  ce 

20.  K  no  hiir  tua  tiin  inu.'k  c'i> 

27.  Tus  tiiu  uuck  hur  jo 

Che  hate  ah. 

28.  Yoholoharjo 

29.   Kotoh  ar  har  jo 

30.  Jonuy  Chop  ko 

Ell  chee. 

33.  I'on  u  hor  thlock  o 

0  sirilfh  ce. 

34.  Ok  ti  :\T  rhe  c  iiiartlt  lar 

3r».  0  i*witi'h  00  0  iiiarth  lar 

30.  Tuck  a  tiatoh  ce  lis  i  oo 

Tol  II  icur  thloii-  II. 

37.  Ne  har  thinok  n 

38.  K  no  har  tus  ke  ho  no  haw 

('Ac  wok  o  Ice  (^Kii/aii  hi). 

39.  Wox  0  niicoo 

Jlitih  e  lee. 

40.  E  no  har  c  niarth  lar 

41    Tun  nee  chee 

So  woe  CO  lo. 

42.  No  ah  mic  co 

43.  Par  hose  o  luurth  lar 

Hatch  ce  chub  hu. 

44.  Tal  la  se  mic  CO 

Totals 

104 

110 

61 

204 

Ir 


I: 


u 


5S0 


1*  .    (CONTINIIKI)  I 

CKNSUS  (»F  TIIK  VliV.KK  Olt  Ml'SCOCiKK  XATIOX.  — I'AliT  II. 
Enumeration  of  the  people  of  the  Lower  Townt. 


Ilcfrn'mi'  to  Mr. 
Ahlxll'K    lli'iHirt. 


Ou  folio  1*., 

"  2... 

"  ii!!! 

5.. 

C, 

"  7.., 

"  8.., 

"  0.., 

"  10.., 

«'  11.. 

"  12.. 

"  i;j.. 

"  14.. 

"  15.. 

"  It;.. 

"  17.. 

"  IS.. 

"  lit.. 

"  2(1.. 

"  21.. 


fiimillei'. 


2:!.. 
24.. 
2;').. 
2ti.. 
27.. 
2,S.. 
2!).. 
;!0.. 
!!1.. 
.•i2.. 

;!:!.. 

i!4.. 

;>.T.. 
:to.. 
;!7.. 

.'!8.. 


{'arrietl  t'or'tl. 


10 
20 
f) 
40 
42 
4:i 
4:t 
4a 

18 
42 
14 
40 

5 
.SO 
21 
41 

(S 
41 
4:! 
II 


41 
4:f 

S 
42 
40 
:!» 

4.! 
29 
4:J 
af) 
40 
4:i 
4: 
4:t 
17 
40 


MHltw.    Pomtlei. 


flIaTeii. 


40 
50 

l:t 

82 
00 
61 
c:i 
80 
29 
«7 
18 
70 

5 
51 
30 
71 

0 
85 
62 
17 
22 
.'(2 
80 
05 
11 
72 
54 
61 
7:!, 
Olii 
921 

:i7 

9.'> 
97 
90 

78  j 
25 
50, 

iiOl 


49 
50 
11 
77 
74 
56 
71 
85 
28 
71 
22 
72 
10 
50 
41 
66 
7 

70 
G1 
17 

;t2 

50 

78 

81 
12 

68 

64 

li 

66 

58 

70 

66 

82 

78 
85 
89 
28 
7:! 
45 


as 

18 

i'ii 


42 


ToUl. 


20 


;!2 

21 

8 
2' 
6 
1 


1:; 


104 

i: 


122 
118 
24 
174 
14!! 
117 

l;t4 

174 

57 
180 

40 
142 

15 
101 

77 
14:t 

i:i 
155 
146 

;!4 

51 

8S 
190 
167 

:il 
142 
124 
124 
l;!9 
127 
165 
116 
177 
175 
175 
167 

53 
233 

85 


Rcrinnci- 1"  Mr. 
AliUilt'ri  lli-piirt. 


iri'iuUiir 
riiiiiiiii'K. 


MhIum.  iKvm&liii.i  Sfnvofl. 


1,229,2,12612,178;     337    4,641 


Hro't  I'nrM. 
On  folio  40. 

"  41. 

"  42. 

"  43. 

"  44. 

"  45. 

"  •*... 

"  47. 

"  48, 

"  49. 

"  .50. 

"  51. 


54. 
.55. 
56. 
.57. 
,58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
(ii;. 
67. 

69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


,229 
40 
43 
43 
16 
39 
17 
32 
40 
.36 
39 
42 
15 
39 
43 
42 
24 
37 
12 
40 
42 
6 
28 
11 
40 
28 
37 
43 
14 
37 
43 
42 
17 
28 
38 
4:! 
27 
39 
17 


2,12(i 
69 
81 
67 
32 
47i 

26; 

60| 

.59, 
42 
69! 

521 

is' 

64| 
.501 
43' 
2Si 
73| 
23! 
62' 
.53 
8 
37 
14 
63 
33' 
6(;' 
.53, 
111 
63 
61! 
64 
19 
.54 
72 
65 : 

21; 

81 
26 


2,178 
63, 
77 
74 
20 
66; 
31 
.58 

i 

64 
41 
27 
65 
64 
55 
30 
64 
20 
75 
64 
13 
48 
16 
61 
34 
57 
59 
29 
61 
65 
69 
21 
39 
74 
60 
47 
74 
31 


33; 


Total." ;2,448i  3,958  1,107 


11| 

"»! 

151 
...I 


19 

"si 

16i 

lo; 


3 

4 

5 

14 


Tutal. 

4,641 
132 
161 
145 

52 
113 

57 
118 
117 

07 
136 

06 

45 
129 
114 

98 

58 
137 

43 
148 
117 

22 
100 

30 
124 

67 
128 
131 

40 
129 
142 
143 

40 

95 
149 
129 

73 
169 

57 


457 1   8,522 


Total  of  the  population  of  the  Lower  Towns,  inrlmliug  slaves., 
Deduct  the  uuiuher  of  slaves 


8,.522 

4.57 

AVhich  leaves  the  number  of  luilians 8,065 


In  aJJilion  to  the  foregoing,  the  two  following  names  have  been  reported  to 
individuals  to  whom  they  have  assigned  one  lialf  section  each,  of  the  twenty 
reserved  by  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Treaty,  and  left  at  the  dispo.sal  of  the  Tribe ;  viz.  : 
(liiinjn  llroi/snn J  section.  Wimhsler  ]hii/le 1  section. 


May  13,  1S33. 


THOM.\S  J.  ABBOTT. 

Sworn  to  before  me, 

TIIO.MAS  S.  Martin,  J.  C.  C.  11.  C. 


me  (by  the  chief),  of 
-nine  sections  of  land 


I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  census  has  been  taken  by  mc,  and  that  this  Roll  is  as  correct  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make  it. 


*  This  reference  is  to  the  Official  Report  of  Mr.  Abbott,  on  tile  in  the  Uurenu  of  Indian  Afl    .-B. 


1  i!.!ill  j 


\   I 


m 
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G. 

ClIorTAW,    CHICKASAW,   AND    CTIKUOKKK   XATIOXS. 

Dkpartmient  nr  tiir  Intkuior,        \ 
OJieeo/  Imlim  Affiiirt,  October  H,  ISoa.  / 

Sill : — III  ("omplinnt'e  willi  your  vorbal  rcqnoHt  tliiit  I  woiilJ  give  ynu  llio  nuinlHT  (if  iiion,  woiiicn,  nnd 
cliildron  nf  tin'  Clicrokoo,  t'lioetaw,  and  CliicknHaw  trilM'H  of  Imlinn.s  at  tlio  luitt  piiymcnt  of  tlit'ir 
nimuitic!),  I  liuvc  cauHoJ  an  exantination  tu  be  made  of  tliu  pny-rolln  to  said  tribes,  and  find  tliiit  tlioro 
were,  of  the  Choctaws,  3,H1()  men,  4,172  women,  and  7,77'.>  cliildrcn,  making  in  the  njL'gregate  ir),7(>7 ; 
of  the  ChiekiwuwH  there  wore  1,1'_'2  men,  1,117  women,  and  12,470  chihircn  —  in  tlio  aggregate  4,715; 
of  the  Chcrokees  there  were,  in  the  aggregate,  17,1507  :  tlie  returns  in  referenec  to  these  last  being 
made  in  a  manner  wliieh  renders  it  impossiblu  to  give  the  number  in  detail,  as  in  the  eases  of  the 
Choctaws  and  Chiikosaws. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CiiAiii.Ks  E.  Mix,  .Utln'j  Cvmnimlimn: 
To  II.  U.  Scnoot,ciiAFT,  Esq. 


ABSTRACT  OF  TllK  CENSUS  ROLLS  OK  TlIK  CHOCTAW,  CHICKASAW, 

AND  CHKUOKKK  TJHHKS. 


Choctaws . 


.<!,816 
4,17:2 
7,779 
1,122 
1,117 
2,470 
Chcrokees I     Not  spccilii'd I  Aggregate. 


Chicka.saws . 


Uali'fl,  FomaleR,  nni)  ChlUlron.    '  N'umher  of  parh. 


f  Men  

^  Women  . 
(children. 

i  Men   

^  Wiimen  . 
(Children. 


TnUI 
populattnn. 


I ..'. 


,707 

4,715 
17,307 


l{«rvrrnn.ii  tn  the 

pn'wnt  HliiUt  of 

llio  Trilvx. 


n. 

c. 


A.    Statistics  dknotino  the  Pbk.sknt  Condition  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe. 

This  nation,  on  first  crossing  the  Mi.isissippi  to  the  western  Indian  colony,  went  in  close  league  with 
their  kin.sfolk,  the  Chickasaws.  The  two  tribes  occupy  llio  southern  part  of  the  Testcm  Indian  Terri- 
tory, extending  from  about  94°  W.  Ion.,  on  Kcd  river,  to  100°  W.  Ion.  on  the  same;  thence,  about  due 
north  to  the  waters  of  the  Canadian  river,  and  down  said  river  to  its  mouth ;  thence,  due  south  to  the 
place  of  beginning.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Nations,  on  tho  east  by 
Arkansas,  and  on  tho  south  and  west  by  Texas. 

At  present  the  principal  settlement  is  in  this  district  (Apuckshanubbee)  —  the  eastern  part  of  the 
nation.     Population  about  11,000 

The  Nation  is  divided  into  four  district.s,  of  which  the  western,  or  Chickasaw  district,  is  settled  prin- 
cipally by  the  Chickasaws.     Population,  4,700. 

The  middle  district,  Pushmataha,  has  a  population  of  about  5,500. 

The  northern  district,  Musholatubbce,  has  a  population  of  about  5,500. 

Total  population,  15,700;  of  which  the  Chickasaws  comprise  4,700. 

The  Chickasows  arc  united  to  the  Choctaws  under  one  government,  and  together  form  the  Choctaw 
Nation.  The  two  tribes  are  much  intermingled ;  all  matters  of  government  being  conducted  as  if  they 
were  one  tribe.     Tlicir  annuities,  however,  and  school-fund,  are  kept  entirely  distinct. 
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Tlio  languiiKcH,  innnncrx,  nuj  cuHtonis  of  the  two  tribo*  nearly  aiisimilato ;  and,  ocuonllng  to  llio  tru- 
ilitiimH,  tlicy  Rprung  from  u  coinniou  origin. 

They  are  bcvoining  an  ngrivultural  pcopin;  nnil  Momo  of  tlicm  l.avo  lino  fannii.  Some  fiOO  buloH  of 
cotton  were  prodaccJ  from  tho  crop  of  1850.  Tbo  culture  uf  cum,  however,  rceeivcH  the  principal 
aharo  of  attention. 

These  Indians  have  a  National  Leginlaturc,  or  General  Council,  a  ncwxpapcr,  public  schools,  and  all 
tho  other  appliances  of  civilization. 

Kducation  has  been  steadily  prcNscd  on  this  tribe  during  the  last  and  immediately  preceding  years ; 
and  its  claims  liavo  been  well  appreciated.  Wiltium  WiUon,  Ksq.,  the  Choctaw  Agent,  writing  under 
tho  date  of  September  5,  1852,  gives  an  encouraging  view  of  the  condition  of  the  tribe  generally  :  — 

"  In  looking  over  the  events  which  have  transpired  In  the  Choctaw  nation,  I  feel  that  wo  have  abun- 
dant reason  for  feelings  of  gratitude  to  the  (liver  of  all  Good,  that  tho  Choctaws  have  neither  been 
wasted  by  pcstilenco  nor  famine;  nor  by  tho  more  slow,  but  not  less  certain,  destructive  iuflucnres  of 
vice.  Kvery  effort  has  been  made,  both  by  tho  officer.s  of  the  nation  und  the  misaionarics  uf  the  several 
denominatioui4  uf  Christians  who  arc  laboring  amongst  this  people,  tu  elevate  them,  morally,  as  well  as 
in  other  respects. 

"  During  tho  past  spring  fears  were  entertained  that  Honie  of  the  Choctaws  would  suffer  for  want  of 
bread,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  corn,  occasioned  by  the  exce.*sivo  drought  uf  the  previous  nunliuor. 
I  am,  however,  hnppy  to  slate  that,  by  the  assistiiiico  of  the  licensed  traders  in  the  country,  who  purcha.scd 
and  shippcil  a  considerable  qiiuntity  of  corn  and  flour  into  the  nation,  for  tlic  use  uf  the  pci^jpje,  and  the 
generous  disposition  of  all  who  had  any  corn  to  sjiare,  the  season  of  .scarcity  has  been  passed  without 
much,  if  any,  actual  suffering.  The  anticipated  scarcity,  also,  caused  a  eun.sidcrablc  number  of  tho 
people  to  sow  wheat  and  oats,  and  also  to  plant  a  considerable  quantity  of  Irish  potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables,  which  would  come  into  use  before  the  corn  harvest.  Crops  of  corn  were  also  planted  much 
earlier  than  usual,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  increase  tho  quantity  uf  the  present  crup.  In  this  they 
have  not  been  disappointed,  as  their  exertions  have  lieen  aided  by  an  excellent  season ;  and  it  is  now 
apparent  that  a  very  abundant  crop  will  be  made  in  all  the  Choctaw  country. 

"  In  Juno  and  iluly  last  I  was  called  by  my  duties  to  be  considerably  about  in  the  country,  and  was 
much  gratified  to  see  evidences  of  improvement,  both  in  regard  to  the  comforts  uf  living,  und  in  respect 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  I  observed,  particularly,  that  their  corn  was  planted  at  a  proper 
distance  apart,  and  so  thinned  out  a.-!  nut  tu  leave  too  many  sUtlks  in  u  hill.  iMaj.  Tliumas  Wall,  and 
Thomson  McKcnney,  U.  S.  interpreter,  bavo  erected  a  good  grist-mill  un  James's  Fork,  one  uf  the 
tributuaries  of  tho  I'otean,  in  this  district,  about  ten  miles  from  this  place,  on  tho  main  road  leading 
from  Fort  Smith  to  Fort  Towson.  As  this  mill  has  a  good  bolt,  the  Choctaws  are  encuuraged  to  raise 
wheat ;  and,  from  wha'.  I  hcor,  I  am  indiu'cd  to  believe  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  people  will  raise  a 
sufficiency  of  wheat  to  supply  the  flour  required  for  tho  ordinary  wants  of  tho  country.  Some  little 
attention  is  now  paid  to  tlie  culture  of  cotton  in  Moosholatubbeo  district;  and,  from  the  experiments  already 
made,  tho  people  are  satisfied  that  it  can  be  raised  to  advantage  here  as  well  as  on  lied  river.  The 
largest  planter  in  the  Choctaw  country  is  Capt.  Robert  M.  Junes,  who  has  some  four  plantations  on 
lied  river,  and  last  year  raised  about  liOO  bales  of  cotton.  There  are  other  large  planters  besides  him 
in  that  part  of  tho  country,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  JIuj.  Pitman  CoUiert  and  Jackson  Kemp. 
I  regret  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  correct  statistical  information  to  lay  before  you  for  your 
enlightenment;  but  a  correct  estimate  might  be  hereafter  made,  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Choctaws 
in  agriculture,  &c.,  by  comparing  future  years  with  the  present. 

"  The  Choctaws  also  feel  encouraged  to  raise  more  cattle,  by  the  increased  demand  from  abroad. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  any  demand  for  cattle,  at  any  price ;  and,  when  a  purcha.ser  was 
found,  the  markot-price  was  so  low  that  it  seemed  like  giving  them  away.  This  was  exceedingly  dis- 
couraging, and  led  to  neglect  of  the  great  facilities  for  raising  cattle,  afforded  by  the  wide  and  inex- 
haustablo  range. 
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"I  limy  nientiiiu,  on  ancitbcr  oviJciiri'  of  thu  iinpnivi'iiicnt  uf  thii  ClinitRwit,  tlint  tlicro  is  iiiiich  Iom 
intenipvriiui'o  than  in  yriirH  \)aM.  Tliiit  \n  very  inanitVst  in  jjirgi!  oitsvnililii'K  nf  llio  pcdpjo,  nik'Ii  iw  ul 
tlio  tituo  of  oDDuity  piiyniontH.  I  H'tirccly  «ikw  i\  ilruukvii  niito  during  tlio  i>uliro  aunuity  puyniunt  laMt 
wiaUir;  nnd,  inatvaJ  uf  tiia  miug  of  tliu  druuidiril,  wliicii  UMod  to  bu  ciiinninn  od  luvb  ovouHioiiH,  Hongii 
nf  prainu  to  (Iml  uiiftiit  Im  beard  nt  ninny  of  tin'  canipx. 

"Tbu  schuolH  contium*  to  Ih'  woII  NUHtaincd,  niid  aru  tbu  priil»  nf  tbe  entire  Ciiovtaw  people.  Itcpnrlx 
have  been  roi'civL'd  from  tbe  iiupcrinttindi'nlit  of  all  the  HiboolM  in  tlic  nation  Mipported  by  public  fundi* 
apprnprittled  by  tbe  Cbm'tawii,  with  tbe  oxei'plion  of  Sprncir  Academy,  WlieeliK'k  I'Vtnale  .Seminary, 
Norwalk  Sebonl,  and  I-ya-nubbee  Female  Seminary 

"The  school  at  Wbeebiek  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of  tbe  best  I  over  visited  ;  the  sebolars  are  well 
advanced,  con>i'lering  their  age,  and  are,  in  tbe  fullest  sen^e  of  tbe  term,  reeciving  a  iborongh  edueatiou. 
It  so  happened  that  I  was  at  this  atdiool  on  Saturday,  and,  though  the  ordinary  sebool  exereises  are  not 
usually  attended  to  on  that  day,  yet  the  teachers  called  tbe  sebolars  togelber,  nnil  examineil  them  on 
their  several  studies.  In  j'istieo  to  my  own  feelings,  I  must  say  that  I  never  visited  a  school  with 
mure  pleasure,  or  with  a  more  thorough  eonvictiou  of  the  efficiency  of  tbe  teaebers  in  the  general 
management  of  the  scholars.  I  was  shown,  also,  many  s|H'cinu'ns  of  their  work,  both  plain  ami  fancy. 
I  think  the  sebool  a  model  of  the  kind,  and  it  mn.st  exert  an  extended,  healthful  influence  on  ibo 
Choctaw  people. 

"  Spcneer  Academy  is  the  largest  institution  of  learning  in  the  nation,  having  over  100  students  in 
attendance,  all  boarded,  clad,  and  taught  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  institution.  Ureat  eflbrts  arc  nutde  by 
the  very  worthy  superintendent  and  his  assistants,  for  tbe  mental  and  moral  training  of  the  sebolars; 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  with  a  goo<l  degree  nf  success.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  one  object 
for  which  the  school  was  established,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  overlooked — that  is  manual  labor.  .  . 

"About  300  C'boctaws  have  been  removed  from  the  Suiten  of  Mississippi  and  Lonisiana,  within  tlio 
present  year,  to  this  country — principally  from  tbe  latter  .State.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  busiucis 
will  be  brought  to  a  close  at  no  distant  day." 

.^Ir.  A.  Wriglit,  a  veteran  laborer  in  this  field,  presents  the  subject  of  education,  at  one  of  tlio  chief 
Btalious,  in  a  light  which  promises  benign  results : — 

"  III  compliance  with  instructions  I  send  you  the  report  nf  the  AVhcehK'k  Female  School,  and  also 
of  the  Norwalk  .Male  School,  for  tbo  year  ending  July,  IS^'i. 

"  Whcclock  Si/iool. 

"Whole  number  of  pupils 45 

Average  attendance , 44 

Supported  by  appropriation 24 

Supported  by  parents  and  friends 11 

Day-schnlars,  in  the  neighborhood 10" 

..."  While  the  pupils  have  evinced  a  good  undcrstonding  of  the  Hovcral  studies  to  which  they  have 
attended,  they  particularly  excel  in  spelling,  reading,  nnd  correct  pronunciation  nf  Knglish.  Many  nf 
the  pupils  are  ulsn  highly  proficient  in  penmanship,  writing  a  neat  and  very  legible  hand.  The  older 
pupils  have  been  frequently  required  to  write  their  thoughts  in  English ;  and  some  of  them  have 
exhibited  specimens  of  composition  which  afford  pleasing  evidence  of  their  attainments  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  .  .  . 

"  Great  pains  are  taken  by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  girls  out  of  school,  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  all  that  pertains  to  a  well-regulated  family.  All  who  are  old  enough  are  required,  in  regnlar 
rotation,  when  out  of  sebool,  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to  the  important  duties  of  the  dining-room 
and  kitchen. 

"  The  Bible  is  studied  in  school  and  out,  and  portions  of  it  daily  committed  to  memory  by  all  who 
can  do  it,  and  recited  in  the  family  and  in  the  school. 
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"  Tli(<  |iii|iilfi  linvi>  nimi  a  MiAnioimry  Smii'ly,  I'liilirmiti;;  llii'  wlmlu  mlmul,  in  wliiili  tln'^  tiikc  liiiii'li 
Inlrri'itt.  Half  n  diiy  iii  riidi  wock  llicy  arc  ('iii|ilii,vt'il  in  makirif^  riiticj  nfcillownrk  uu<l  iilliir  urtiolv* 
for  mln,  the  nviiiln  of  wliicli  cnnntitulo  a  fnml  fur  mniiipimry  purp<moH. 

"TliepnpiU  liiivn  never  been  niori"  ilorilc,  NlmliiiuK,  afTertidniito,  obciliunt,  and  novor  miiilii  greater 
prni^ruHH  iu  their  itudiuH,  tluD  during  the  last  year.  .  .  . 

"  \i)iiriilli  Sihiml. 

"Wlliile  nilMilicr  nf  Imyn 21 

Siip|i"rli''l  liy  nppriipriiiti'ii , 1(J 

Siippnrteil  liy  piiri'tils  and  fiiendu !l 

Dny-BchulurH,  from  neiglilioiliiMid , •2" 

..."  It  iiffiirds  nil'  nni(  li  ploii^im'  to  bo  nldo  In  My  timt  lliero  is,  llirmigliniit  tlin  ImiiiuU  of  my  Inborn, 
M  well  n*  in  cviTy  pail  "f  llic  nalinn,  ii  pen  eplilile  advaiiie  of  ini,  roveimnl,  from  year  to  -y  ar,  among 
tbo  CliiKlnw.H.  This  in  wen  in  llndr  belter  holl»e^<,  more  eoniforlub.r  elothing,  larger  field.-i,  ni  ito  ampio 
proviHion  for  tlieir  funiilieK,  ioeremtiug  iniliulry,  and  a  deeper  xenw  :'  the  i:iiporluni'e  of  the  education 
of  their  <  hildren.  .  ,  . 

"The  light  liorKeiinn,  under  the  direetinn  of  ihe  enlightened  and  energrli.'  e  .ief  of  Ihe  distriet,  ore 
netive  and  iiuremiiliujr  in  ihcir  exertions  to  de.stroy  all  ardent  npiril.i  brou^''i.  into  uo  nation.  The 
friend.H  of  tenipeninee  are  mmli  eneuuraged,  ami  large  aeee.s.sions  havi  been  niadr  '  i  tho  niein'..:«  of 
their  Smiety  during  the  pahl  year. 

"The  past  year  has  uUn  witnessed  eneonraging  aceessions  to  the  eh'indi  of  rhrist  —  forlv  '".  n.  .ing 
been  adih'il,  on  a  profession  of  their  faith,  to  the  Wheelmk  (hureh;  and  nine  to  the  .Vuni.  Zion 
chureh,  under  iho  pastoral  care  of  the  Kev.  1'.  Fish. 

"A  review  of  the  past  year  affords  strong  eneouragcinent  to  go  fonvanl  witl  rui  .'ork  amoni'  thiii 
pcoph',  witli  tho  full  persuasion  tleit  it  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

At  the  New  Hope  Aeadeniy  tlie  session  eommeneed  the  Isl  of  Oelober,  and  ilosed  the  "th  of  duly. 
"The  examination,  wliieh  enibiMrcd  the  Till  of  July,  was  well  attended;  and,  from  various  eiicum- 
itniiees,  wo  are  led  to  believe  lliiil  almost  all  in  alfendanee  expressed  entire  .satisfaetion  with  the  proQ- 
eicney  cvineed  by  tho  students  iu  their  various  studies,  which  ineludo  the  fidlowing:  spelling,  reading, 
writing,  arithmeti<  the  book  of  eonimeri'e,  geography,  grammar,  and  philosophy.  In  addition  to  tho 
above,  wo  had  an  exhibition  of  what  the  girls  umlerstood  of  domestio  duties,  ('••i.'^  strong  evidences 
wore  prcsenl'd,  thai  the  girls  were  not  only  capable  of  receiving  nn  education,  but  were  actually  making 
rapid  progress  in  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  and  domestic  affairs." 

At  Oo(k1  Wafer,  anotlicr  primary  point  in  Ihe  business  of  education  among  ihc  Choclaws,  there  have 
becu  forty-five  regular  boarders,  and  fourteen  day-scholars.  Mr.  K.  Ilotehkiss,  tho  superintendent, 
remarks :  — 

"  The  conduct  of  our  wdiolars  lias  been  good,  kind,  and  Christian  m  almost  every  indiviilual.  In 
this  respect  they  have  ac<{uitted  themselves  with  honor,  and  deserve  the  esteem  of  their  friends.  Several 
— say  twenty-two — of  Ihe  largest  and  more  advanced,  are  very  ,. ii.;.o.is  to  obtain  an  accomplished  edu- 
cation, that  they  may  become  teachers  of  their  own  people.  V<  •  iiid  it  not  be  well  to  cultivate  ibM 
state  of  feeling,  and,  for  this  purpose,  give  .some  of  (he  most  promising  a  fair  trial '! 

"  I'ainting,  drawing,  needle  and  coral-work,  kv.,  have  been  nttendei  to  for  a  few  weeks;  though  but 
little  time,  and  none  of  that  devoted  to  study,  has  beet'  -pent  on  these  branches.  The  advancement 
made  by  our  sidiolars  in  these  studies  is  almost  all  a'iribnfable  to  the  unwearied  faithfulness  of  our 
teachers,  who  have  spared  no  pains  nor  time  of    he,.'  own  for  the  scholars'  good.  .  .  . 

"Twenty-nine  persons  have  been  added  to  this  clinnh  <luring  the  year.  This  number  is  luuih  less 
than  I  had  tlie  ph'a.suri"  of  reporting  last  year;  yet  wo  arc  truly  glad  to  realize  Ihe  presence  of  Oml's 
holy  spirit  iu  Ihe  building  and  bcaui  fying  of  His  people  on  this  once  Heathen  laud. 
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"  III  tliis  oliiiroli  wp  have  more  tliiiii  400  members  in  regular  standiug.  Twelve  have  died  this  year, 
and  some  of  them  in  the  triumph  of  Christian  faith. 

"  The  Bible,  as  it  is  now  read  in  the  family  morning  and  evening,  is  producing  a  wonderful  change 
iu  the  eliaraetor  of  this  people. 

"  Daily  prayer  in  the  family  is  also  another  means  that  tends  to  promote  personal  and  general  piety 
and  happiness.  I  do  not  know  a  .single  family,  among  professors  of  religion,  where  prayer  in  the  family 
is  negloeled.  .  .  . 

"  Uu  the  subject  of  temperance  I  could  write  much  that  would  interest  you  and  all  otiier  temperance 
men.  The  groggery  busiues.s  is  getting  to  be  a  poor  bii.siness  iu  this  vicinity.  Two  of  tliosc  engnged 
in  it  (doubtless  very  emupeteut  to  form  nn  opinion)  told  me  this  summer  that  they  could  not  .support 
themselves  by  the  tridlic,  and  that  almost  all  their  vhl  cuslumcrs  had  quit  drinking  entirely,  and  also 
abstained  from  visiting  the  places  where  liquor  wa.s  sold.  Many  of  our  people  feel  that  it  is  disreputable 
to  be  seen  at  a  groggery ;  that  it  is  a  blemish  on  the  character  of  a  respectable  man  to  trade  with  tho.so 
who  sell  piiifiiii. 

''  l''ruits  of  reform  are  seen  all  around  us,  in  the  house  and  by  the  wayside,  on  the  week-day  and  on 
the  iSabbath.  We  see  it  in  dre.ss,  in  the  way  of  living,  and  ako  on  the  death-bed.  The  drunkard  must 
die  as  well  as  others ;  but  ho  dies  iTi  awful  death. 

'•  If  the  present  fceliuir  on  the  subject  of  u'liiperauce  inerea.se  iu  the  same  ratio  during  the  next  two 
years  as  it  has  iu  the  two  which  have  just  passed,  the  great  evil  among  us  will  bo  almost,  if  not  quite, 
cxicrniiuated. 

"Industrious  habits  are  forming.  I'liat  great  aversinu  to  labor,  and  to  labor  merely  for  one's  self,  in 
very  many  instances  has  been  overcome.  It  is  now  more  of  a  di.sgrace  to  be  idle.  An  idler  is  now 
shunned,  and  tri^ated  more  as  he  deserves. 

"  JIiTe  wheat  lias  been  grown  this  years  than  during  any  three  years  siuce  the  "  emigration,"  and  wo 
have  had  a  nio-st  favorable  lime  for  harvest.  Tlie  corn  crops  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  planted  in  March; 
and  the  prospect  for  large  crops  never  was  better.  Late  planting  has  always  been  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  on  the  prosperity  of  this  people  as  farmers. 

"Diimcstie  manufactures  are  on  the  increase;  and  cards,  .spinning-wheels,  and  looms  arc  now  very 
generally  used," 

Mr.  Kingsbury  observes  :  —  "  The  attendance  on  |)rcaching  has  generally  been  good.  There  is  an 
average  attendance  of  tiffy-four  men;bers  at  I'ine  liidgo  church,  twenty-eight  at  Mayhcw,  and  eighty-five 
at  Bennington.  About  twenty  have  been  added  to  the  latter  church  1  y  a  public  profession  of  their 
faith.  The  cause  of  benevolence  has  been  favorably  regarded  in  most  of  our  congregations.  The  tem- 
perance cause  is  firm  and  strong,  and  industry  is  on  the  increase." 

Mr.  Copeland  remarks  :  —  "  Knowledge  and  intelligence  have  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years 
among  the  Choetaws.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  rea.son  why  they  nuiy  not  become  an  enlightened  and 
happy  people.  .  .  . 

"  Much  has  been  gained  during'  ;!ie  last  year  for  th^  cause  of  temperance.  Many  neighborhoods  are 
now  almost  entirely  e.\en)pt  from  the  evil,  and  others  have  been  greatly  improved.  There  is  but  little 
drinking  anywhere  within  the  bounds  of  my  labors.  I  have  seen  but  one  drunken  man  during  many 
months.  This  evil  is  principally  confinirl  to  the  country  along  the  Bed  river.  The  chief  has  made 
mo.st  commendable  eft'orts  to  bani.sh  the  evil  from  the  l\nd  :  his  eflforls  have  been  seconded  by  all  his 
officers  anil  all  good  citizens,  and  a  good  degree  of  success  has  been  the  result.  Were  it  not  for  this 
curse,  the  Choetaws  would  soon  become  a  peaceable  and  quiet  people ;  but,  so  long  as  unprincipled 
white  men  bring  it  to  the  very  borders  of  the  nation,  and  continue  to  use  such  inducements  to  get  the 
Indians  to  drird>,  we  shall  experience  more  or  less  difiiculty  with  them.  Sometimes,  however,  intem- 
perance, like  the  plague  kt  clnilera,  breaks  out  sudilenly,  iu  localities  where  its  prcscnc(!  would  be  Ic.ist 
suspected,  and  carries  desolation  and  woe  to  many  a  once  happy  household,  and  to  many  a  loving 
heart. 
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"  Very  cnniiiictiduble  prngrcgs  has  also  been  mndo  in  rognrd  to  industry.  Tliis  is  must  clearly  seen 
wluTo  the  greatest  success  has  attended  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Some  neighborhoods  have  been 
almost  entirely  transformed,  from  an  indolent,  ignorant,  and  shiftless  people,  to  an  industrious,  intelli- 
gent, and  thrifty  population.  The  ground  is  cultivated  in  a  better  manner,  and  fewer  crops  arc  lost  for 
want  of  labor.  As  two  successive  crops  have  been  injured  by  drought,  there  must  lie  considerable 
suffering  before  the  next  harvest.  In  this  section  of  the  country  none  arc  sufiering  on  account  of  indo- 
lence. K.\traordinary  efforts  have  been  made  this  sea.son  to  insure  success;  and  many  of  (liose  who  are 
now  suffering  will  not  be  likely  soon  to  experience  a  similar  calamity.  Tlie  Clioctaws  arc  bcgiiniing  to 
sow  the  smaller  grains,  particularly  wheat  and  oats.  As  these  crops  are  liarvested  early  iu  tlie  .reason, 
they  perceive  the  advantage  of  raising  them — wheat  for  themselves,  and  oats  for  their  horses  and  hogs. 

"  ScK'icty  among  the  Choetaws  at  present  is  in  rather  an  unsettled  state.  The  nlit  furm  of  govern- 
ment has  passed  away,  but  something  of  its  »/)(>//  still  /iiii/iiv.  The  new  government  is  not  yet  fully 
established  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  spirit  which  jirevailcd  among  tiie  people  of  Israel  at  the 
period  when  they  acknowledged  no  regal  authority,  is  but  too  manifest  in  these  times.  The  laws  are 
but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  mass,  while  many  mistake  entirely  their  spirit;  so  that,  in  efforts  to 
execute  law  and  maintain  order,  errors  are  often  committed  —  sometimes  )iy  the  exercise  of  too  great 
severity,  and  again  by  excessive  and  niistakeu  lenity. 

"  There  has  been,  however,  a  great  improvement  in  the  administraticm  of  the  government  within  the 
last  two  yrars.  The  authorities  are  vigilant  and  persevering  in  their  efforts  to  mainl.iin  good  order ; 
and  if  they  were  always  directed  by  skill  and  judgment,  gloriou.s  results  would  soon  be  recorded  on  the 
pages  of  Choctaw  history. 

"  I  can  perceive  no  reason  why  the  (Mioetaws  should  not,  under  the  fostering  care  of  our  gnvernnicnt, 
become  a  t'hristian,  civilized,  and  enlightencil  nation.  If  morality  and  industry  keep  jiacc  with  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  and  they  are  maintained  in  the  cpiiet  possession  of  their  present  territory,  tlicro 
seems  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  sudi  a  result." 

B.     Statistfcs  denotino  tiif.  Vhf.sknt  Condition  of  titk  Ciiick.vs.vws, 

This  is  indicated  by  the  preceding  views.  For  all  the  ]nirposes  of  government  they  are  one  with  the 
Chickasaws.  Their  funds,  which  are  largo,  arc,  however,  kept  .separate.  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  of  the 
Chickasaw  Manual  Labor  Academy,  writes ;  — 

"  In  the  horizon  of  the  future  there  may  be  some  small  clouds,  but  we  see  also  some  bright  spots, 
spanned  by  the  bow  of  promise.  ITpon  that  promise  wo  confldontly  rely,  and  look  forward  with  encou- 
ragement to  the  prospects  of  this  institution,  and  through  it  as  a  means  of  blessing  to  this  people. 

"  We  doubt  not  they  will  yet  ri.se  from  the  darkness  in  which  many  of  them  arc  enveloped,  and  shine 
out,  not  only  in  the  brightness  of  civilization,  but  in  the  glory  of  Christianity." 

A  recent  estimate,  from  a  respectable  and  reliable  source,  makes  the  probable  number  of  the  neat 
cattle,  and  other  means  of  the  united  Clioctaws  and  Chickasaws,  as  follows ;  — 


stock,  Prociure,  anil  Agrtculturnl  Moaufl. 


Neat  Cattle 

Milch  Cows 

Horses 

Hogs 

Corn 

Improved  land 

]/and  in  corn 

Ploughs  and  other  agricultural  implements. 


4,nno 
•j,.")nn 
5,ni)0 

100,0(10 


nnil  til  Ornlu. 


(•.(1,000 


ButiliPlx  or  Clrainj     No.  of  pRrm 
rnipwi.  TooIh. 


220,000 


2,000 


Of  a  joint  population  of  20,000,  680  are  estimated  to  die  annually,  against  "12  births. 
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C.    Statistics  denotiso  the  Presknt  State  or  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

George  Butler,  Esq.,  in  his  Report  of  September  30,  1852,  diiteJ  at  the  Cherokee  Agency, 
observes : — 

"  From  a  late  census  of  the  Cherokees,  taken  by  a  committee  of  tlio  nation,  in  conjunction  with 
myself,  a  visible  increase  is  discernible  in  the  population,  especially  among  the  half-breeds.  The  returns 
show  the  number  of  iniiabit.mts  to  be  17,530.  From  the  short  time  allowed  to  take  the  census,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  a  statistical  report  of  their  condition,  &c." 

These  facts  finally  determine  the  population  of  that  people,  so  long  nitlihcld  by  them  from  a  jealou.sy 
of  feeling  towards  the  white  race.  It  is  hoped  that  their  vitiil  statistics,  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
means,  will  be  obtained  in  .season  for  our  next  report. 

The  following  table  nf  statistics,  communicated  by  Mr.  James  M.  Paine,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  denotes  the  condition  of  schools  in  that  nation  : 


PupUn  nixl  Orpbanii. 

No.  of  each  Si'x. 

Agt-rennto. 

'                 Ilnincliv.-*  of  Lcnniing. 

NiiHibpr  of  I'u- 
{lilx  Ktiiilyhig 
euch  bralirli. 

077 
423 

7.) 
39 

1100       l|  Alphabet,  *c 

i   Kiaclitig  and  spelling,  e.xclu- 

140 

Males 

435 

114 

149 

1(13 

272 

Females 

!  Written  aritlimetic ... 

'  Kn^lish  craiuiiiur 

192 
225 

1  \Vritini? 

354 

The  following  data,  from  I).  B.  Cumming,  exiiibits  a  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  missions  in  the 
Cherokee  nation,  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  s(mth  :  — 

"Those  missions  do  not  consist  of  local  stations;  but  each  includes  a  series  of  appointm"nt3,  supplied 
according  to  the  economy  of  the  church,  monthly,  or  oftener,  by  the  missionary  travelling  througbout 
the  extent  of  the  field  assigned  him  by  the  authorities  of  the  church. 


Mit<..«j(>nfl. 

IniHin 
lUfmherK. 

271 
413 

,500 
70 
34 

U'liiti- 
nivinlwrH. 

14 

34 

2 

ColoriHi 

13 
141 

2 
156 

InctuniTe. 

Total  No.  of 
mruilH-rn. 

Delaware 

Saline  and  Tahlcquah 

2 
3 
•> 

2 

1 
1 

11 

385 
385 

298 

588 
3S5 

Siilisa 

500 

Canadian  

74 

Big  Bend  and  Verdigris 

34 

Totals 

1294 

50 

1885 

"Of  tile  above  missionaries  fn-i'  are  native  men,         icre  are,  also,  about  twelve  native  licensed 
preachers  (local) ;  also  seven  Sabbath  schools,  with  about  140  scholars."  * 


•  Tlicse  stiitistics  nre  tiikcn  from  the  report  of  llic  missions,  iih  iircsenlcd  to  the  Conference  nt  its  liist 
For  tlio  supi)ort  of  these  miiiaionii,  the  present  year,  the  Uoard  uppropriatcn  93lilO. 
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>Ir.  Wmccstor  n])"it.s  tlio  iiuiiilie.-  of  .stiitiuns  nwupieil  by  (lie  l'r('.sl)y(friaii,  or  American  Board,  in 
1S,")2,  to  live;  namely  :  Uwiglit.  '-  '"fi-  M,  Turk  Hill,  Ilouey  Creek,  and  Lee's  Creek.  The  number  of 
members  is  as  follows ;  — 

At  Dwight 50 

"    FuirfieUl 74 

«    I'ark  Hill 52 

"    Honey  Creek 51 

"    Lee's  ^rcek 7 

Total  number  of  members 234 

Mr.  S.  Foreman  reports  that  a  Bible  Soeicty  was  formed  at  Tuhleriuali,  October  23,  1S41.  Its 
object  is  "  to  dis.scminatc  the  Saered  Scriptures,  in  the  Knglish  and  Chcrukee  language.><,  among  the 
people  of  the  Cherokee  nation ;  and  all  funds  collected  by  the  Society  are  to  be  expemled  for  that 
object."  It  purports  to  be  free  from  all  sectarianism,  and  to  be  designed  to  unite  Christians  of  all 
denominations  in  the  good  work  of  circulating  the  Bible.  The  first  few  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  Society  but  little  was  accomplished,  because  but  a  limited  number  of  individuals  took  au  interest 
in  promoting  its  view.s.  Subsequently  the  Society  gained  ground,  and  the  exertions  of  its  members 
have  been  altcniled  with  more  or  less  success  to  the  pre.>*ent  time. 

From  its  organization  to  its  annual  meeting  in  October,  I80I,  the  Society  collected  and  expended  the 
sum  of  81300.  About  3000  books  have  been  purcha.sed  duriog  the  same  period,  and  distributed  among 
the  nation  by  authorized  agents.     The  Society  aims  at  extending  its  inmience  as  nmcli  as  possible. 

The  Society  is  in  possession  0' a  nuiuber  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  printo..  in  the  English  language, 
furnished  (for  distribution)  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  Not  having  sutticient  funds  to  pnrcha.se 
these  books,  the  Society  has  relied  od  the  before-mentioned  association  for  supplies,  which  have  been 
furnished  gratuitously. 

On  the  topic  of  education,  Mr.  O.  L.  Woodford  reports,  that  the  male  seminary  in  the  Cherokee 
nation  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  ^Isxy,  }f<b\. 

"The  term  closed  on  the  (ith  of  August,  having  continued  only  thirteen  weeks,  contrary  to  the  letter 
of  the  law,  which  rctpiires  each  term  to  be  twenty  wc(  ks  in  length.  The  unsea.souableness  of  eora- 
mencenient,  and  the  inexpediency  and  danger  of  protracting  the  term  through  the  hot  and  unhealthy 
months,  were  the  causes  of  the  abridgn;"nt.  Of  course,  as  this  was  the  first  session  of  a  new  institu- 
tion— and  a  short  one  at  that — we  could  not  reasonably  bo  e.\)ioctcd  to  do  more  than  make  a  fair  start. 
Such  a  spirit  has  been  manifested,  however,  and  such  progress  made  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  as  give 
the  teachers,  and  all  ucipuiinted  with  the  facts,  nmch  gratification,  and  afford  them  good  ground  for 
encouragement. 

"  Twenty -five  regular  boarding  pupils  were  admitted  according  to  law ;  and  two  or  three  day-scholars 
have  been  in  attendance  during  most  of  the  term.  These  have  applied  themselves  to  their  studies  with 
exemplary  diligence  and  faithfulness ;  and  all,  even  the  lowest,  were  found,  on  examination  of  the  in- 
structors' records,  to  have  maintained  through  the  term  a  staiiding  of  more  than  medium  scholarship. 
To  awaken  the  faculty  of  thought,  excite  a  habit  of  iudcpendcut  investigation,  and  to  arouse  an  intel- 
lectual eiitliusiasin,  has  been,  and  will  cimtinue  to  he,  the  especial  effort  of  the  instructors;  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  defects  in  elementary  iiistructiim  among  the  Chcrokees, 
has  made  such  an  effort  the  more  imperatively  necessary.  To  accomplish  this  with  individuals  whose  i 
minils,  perverted  in  youth  by  a  superstitious  education,  have  become  stoliil  by  age  and  a  long  course  of 
dissipation,  is  at  all  tinu's  a  difficult,  and,  somctiuu'S,  an  impossible  task;  but  I  iuclinc  to  the  opinion, 
that,  luidcr  similar  circunisliinces,  no  company  of  young  men  of  any  race  would  prove  nnu-e  susceptible 
of  intellectual  excitement  than  these  have  done.  To  be  sure,  most  of  them  ]iropeily  belipug  to  the 
white  race;  though  a  few  arc  entirely  or  chiefiy  ludian,  and  in  all  traces  of  Indian  blood  may  be  dis- 
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covered.  Some  of  our  best  sflioliira  are  those  most  tliorouglily  Indian.  In  age  tlipy  range  from  fourteen 
to  twi'iilj-oiR' — si.iiti'ou  prcdouiirialing. 

"A  'good  oxaminaliun'  in  reading,  xpclling,  geograpliy,  aritlimctio,  and  grammar,  was  the  Icgid 
requisite  for  admission.  At  the  close  of  the  term  the  first  chiss  had  ^lade  cccpjlcnt  progress  in  arilh- 
mctic,  algi'hra,  iu  analysis  of  the  Kiiglish  language,  and  could  read  well  in  that  language.  One  student 
in  Greek  and  one  iu  Freucli  did  very  well.  Tlie  second  class,  though  moving  much  slower  than  the 
first,  .seemed  to  have  acquired  a  tiiorough  insiglit  into  the  rudiments  of  geography,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
reading,  and  spelling.  Composition  and  elocution  were  attended  to  liy  all,  and  con.sidcrable  proficiency 
attained,  particularly  in  reading. 

"  Lessons  in  instrumental  music,  on  the  violin,  flute,  and  clarionet,  were  given  to  some  flfteen  students 
i)y  a  skilful  teacher.  At  the  public  examination  the  performiinces  of  his  pupils  were  very  higldy 
commended. 

"  The  students  have  organized  a  literary  society,  styled  the  Sequoyan  Institute  (from  the  celebrated 
inventor  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  George  Guess,  whoso  Indian  name  was  Sequoya),  in  which  weekly 
debates  are  held,  with  other  literary  exercises.  They  have  made  provision,  by  a  fax  and  initiation 
fee,  for  a  Society  libr.iry,  to  be  under  their  own  control. 

"Globes  representing  the  earth  and  heavens,  IJli.ss's  outline  maps,  Pr.  Cutter's  physiological  charts, 
and  several  large  maps  of  different  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  besi<le3  a  good  variety  of  reference 
books,  are  here  for  our  use;  and  it  is  expected  that  a  philosophical  apparatus,  estimated  to  cost  $1000, 
will  ere  long  be  added.  The  institution  is  also  provided  witli  a  library,  consisting  of  religious,  histo- 
rical, scientific,  and  literary  works,  furnished  mostly  by  the  benevolence  of  publishers,  and  other  friends 
of  the  .seminary.     It  is  still  small,  but  we  hope  further  donations  will  be  made. 

"  A  sermon  is  usually  preached  to  the  students  every  Sabbath,  besides  an  hour  .spent  in  the  study 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 


H. 

NF.OSnO-SEXFX'AS  AND  SIIAWN'EES,  QUAPrAS  AXD  OSAGES. 


Tribes. 

Dato. 

1852. 

ti 
ti 

Men,  Women,  or  CliiMrcn. 

No.  of  each. 

ToUil. 

lU'fiToncos  tothfi 

prt'Stfiit  utalo  of 

Uic  TriliM. 

Olen 

01 
44 
72 

08 

94 

158 

81 

84 

149 

1043 

1022 

1070 

1 

1 
1 

177 

320 

314 

4941 

A. 

(children 

(  yun 

B. 

(ciiiMrou 

r  Men 

Ouiiftviiis 

J  Wonu'n   

C 

1  Children 

(  Men 

Osages 

<  Women 

D. 

(Cbildron 

A  .      N  E  O  S  II  O  -  S  E  N  E  C  .V  S  . 

The  agent  observes :  —  "  No  very  material  change  lias  taken  place  since  my  last  report.     They  have 

enjoyed  good  hcallii,  and  have  raised  good  crops,  which,  with  proper  economy,  will  be  sutfuicnt  to 

I    supply  them  with  l)rcad-stufTs.     Their  proximity  to  the  Slate  of  .Missouri,  affords  them  all  the  desired 

I    facilities  for  procuring  whiskey.     A  distillery  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  at 
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Enterprise,  near  t!io  Stiite  lino.     It  not  only  furnishes  these,  but  all  other  Indians  who  call  for  it,  any 
amnuiit  of  whiskey  they  ean  pay  fur. 

"  In  my  last  annual  report  I  ealled  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the  condition  of  the  Seneca 
mill.  It  still  remains  in  the  same  state,  and,  if  not  soon  repaired,  will  be  entirely  useless.  The  chiefs 
have  recently  had  a  talk  with  me  upon  this  subject,  and  refpiested  mo  to  inform  the  department  that 
they  are  anxious  to  have  it  repaired,  and  propose  that  it  be  done,  under  the  direction  of  their  agent, 
upon  the  following  plan,  viz.  :  That  their  agent  be  authorized  and  instructed  to  appoint  a  competent 
millwright  as  miller,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  erect  a  new  dam,  and  repair  the  mill  wherever  it  is  de- 
fective; who  shall  hold  his  aiipoiutment  for  two  years,  and  receive  the  profits  arising  from  the  mill  for 
the  same  period;  except  that  he  be  rc(|uired  to  grind  for  the  Scnecas  free  of  toll.  The  pay  of  miller, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  mill  for  two  years,  would  amply  compensate  any  one  who  would  undertake  the 
contract.  By  this  arrangement  the  government  would  lose  nothing,  and  the  Indians  would  be  greatly 
benefited.  Should  these  views  meet  with  the  approbation  of  tlic  ileparlmcnt,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  instructions  to  place  the  work  under  contract,  and  have  it  done  upon  the  plan  suggested." 

B.       N  KOS  11  O-S  K.N  E('.\  .S     AND     Sll.WVNKKS. 

The  union  between  these  bands  liapjiened  through  alhliations  by  marriage,  while  they  lived  in  proxi- 
mity, on  the  waters  of  Sandusky  bay,  on  Lake  Krie.  It  has  been  cemented  during  their  residence  on 
the  Arkansas,  on  a  branch  of  which  tliey  now  reside,  and  where  they  arc  placed  under  tlie  surveillance 
of  a  separate  agency.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  seventeen  in  this  tribe  since  the  ofiicial  report  of 
1850  (v.d.  i.  p.  449).     The  agent  says  :  — 

"  They  arc  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising  Indians  under  my  charge.  Jlany  of  tliem  have 
enlarged  their  farms  this  year,  and  are  cultivating  them  in  a  manner  that  would  favorably  compare  with 
their  white  neighbors  in  Jli.ssouri.  Tlieir  crops  have  been  very  good  this  year;  they  will  raise  enough 
to  .supply  the  ordinary  wants  of  their  people,  and  some  will  have  a  surplus.  They  have  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  have  had  but  few  deaths  amongst  them.  John  Jack.'-on,  their  chief  coun.«cllor,  died  with 
chidera,  at  Kanzas,  in  May  last.  lie  was  an  honest  man,  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  an  orna- 
ment to  the  Indian  race.     His  loss  will  ho  seriously  felt  by  his  tribe. 

"  The  Scnecas,  and  the  Senecas  and  Sliawnees,  are  still  opposed  to  sending  their  children  to  school,  or 
admitting  missionaries  into  their  country.  They  adliere  to  many  of  their  ancient  customs,  and  contract 
as  few  as  possible  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  white  people.  They  have  their  festivals,  and  various 
kinds  of  dances,  which  are  generally  well  attended.  Their  dog-ilancc  takes  place  the  first  full  moon  in 
each  year,  and  continues  about  one  week.  At  this  dance  they  sacrifice  a  white  dog.  lie  is  gaudily 
dressed  with  different  colored  ri.  '".ns,  and  hung  by  the  neck  to  a  gallows  erected  for  that  purpose.  IIo 
remains  hanging  in  this  situation  for  three  days;  ho  is  then  taken  down  and  burned,  and  his  a.shes 
scattered  to  the  four  winds.  They  imagine  that  he  goes  to  the  spirit  country;  and  he  is  commissioned 
by  them  to  bear  such  news  as  they  wish  communicated  to  their  deceased  friends  and  relatives.  The 
ceremony  is  conducted  with  great  solemnity,  and  all  appear  to  bo  deeply  impressed  witli  its  reality." 

In  the  statistics  published  in  18.")1  they  are  reported  as  having  forty-three  heads  of  families,  subsisting 
by  agriculture,  one  silversmith,  and  two  persons  employed  as  clerks  in  the  Indian  trade.  Xinety-fivo 
of  their  females  are  returned  as  seamstresses,  and  as  being  engaged  in  branches  of  domestic  industry. 
The  tribe  is  estimated  to  cultivate  515  acres  of  ground,  and  to  raise  14,000  bu.shels  of  corn.  They 
have  4i?0  horses,  80  oxen,  ti  milch  cows,  and  500  hogs. 

C.    Q-v  .v  p  r  .\  s . 

We  recognize  in  these  the  remains  of  an  ancient  people,  the  "  Kapahas"  of  De  Soto's  day.  They 
then  lived  on  the  Upper  Missis.sippi,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Xcw  Madrid.     At  their  last 
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niinuity  payuiciit  tliis  tribo  nuinbcreil  11 1 4  tnuls.  'I'licio  1ms  boi^ii  an  apparent  clocrcaso  of  ciglity-sis  in 
II  iK'riinl  of  fiiur  years.  This  would  seem  to  b:'  ii  very  liij^li  ratio  of  ileerease ;  but  it  is  beyonil  doubt 
tliat  tliey  are  rapidly  on  tbo  deeliiio.  Kpideniies  have  rceeully,  and  very  fatally,  prevailed.  The  agent 
reports :  — 

"During  the  past  winter  and  spring  almost  every  Indian  belonging  to  tins  tribe  Iind  tlio  mea.sles; 
and,  from  the  best  information  I  ean  obtain,  at  least  forty  persons  fell  viilinis  tn  the  disease.  The 
Quappas  arc  very  indolent,  and  but  few  of  tbem  have  any  taste  for  agrieullural  pur.suits.  Notliiiig  but 
impending  starvatiim  stimulates  them  to  laI)or.  yi<l;ness  and  an  unusually  wet  spring  prevented  them 
from  planting  as  large  erops  as  usual.     Knough  will  be  produeed,  however,  for  their  subsisfeiice. 

"  They  cxpres.s  thcni.selves  as  being  deeply  eoneeined  at  the  prospeet  of  the  expiration  of  their 
annuity:  it  is  a  erisia  they  are  ill  prepared  to  meet.  Tluy  are  very  poor,  and,  when  the  government 
eease.s  to  pay  them  an  annuity,  I  eannot  eoneeivo  how  they  are  to  subsist.  It  is  my  opinion  that  but 
few  of  them  will  reniuin  in  their  own  country.  A  large  majority  of  them  will  probably  wander  off 
among  the  wild  Indians  of  the  prairies;  and  '  the  places  that  now  know  them  will  soon  know  them  no 
more  forever.' 

"  The  Crawford  f^eminary,  which  had  an  existence  in  the  Quappa  country  for  nearly  ten  years,  closed 
(as  I  previou.sly  informed  the  department")  about  the  middle  of  last  February.  ,A  I'attcrson,  who  was 
miperinteudeut  of  this  school  from  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  has  left  the  Indian  country 
without  making  any  arrangements  for  a  successor.  The  Indians  express  themselves  as  being  tiretl  of 
schools,  and  arc  decidedly  opposed  to  the  continuation  of  a  school  in  their  country.  All  who  have  been 
educated  at  this  school,  except  the  present  United  States'  interpreter,  have  resumed  all  their  original 
habits,  and  are  now  as  wild  and  untamed  as  though  they  had  never  been  within  the  classic  walls  of 
Crawford  Seminary." 

D.     ()s.\nKs. 

Tliis  term  is  of  French  origin.  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  Algonr|uin,  Assigunaigs,  or  Hone 
Imlians.  The  trilie  calls  itself  Wa.sliasha,  and  attributes  its  origin,  by  an  allegorical  tale,  to  a  snail  and 
a  beaver. 

The  statistics  of  this  tribe  arc  not  of  the  most  relialde  cast.  The  agent  asserts  that  they  enrolled, 
at  their  hi.st  annuity  payment,  1(U3  men,  1022  women,  and  1(')7<>  children — total,  4941.    lie  continues  : 

"I  am  satisfied  that  they  enrolled  more  than  their  tribo  numbers.  In  fact,  one  of  the  chiefs  acknow- 
ledged to  me,  after  the  payment  was  over,  that  he  had  done  so :  he  excused  himself  by  s.iying  that  his 
band  was  largely  indebted  to  a  certain  trader  for  their  outfit ;  and  that  the  more  people  ho  would  enrol 
the  ea.«ier  would  it  be  for  them  to  pay  off  their  debts.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  same  game 
was  played  off  by  all  the  chiefs.  They  Lave  been  well  trained  in  s\ich  tricks,  and  I  think  arc  pretty 
apt  scholars.  I  liad  great  trouble  in  prwuring  the  attendance  of  a  portion  of  tv  bands  at  the  last 
payment.  They  were  no  doubt  influenced  to  stay  away  by  one  whose  interest  it  was  that  they  shoidd. 
After  waiting  a  few  days  they  finally  came  in ;  and  the  payment  was  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction 
of  idl  concerncJ. 

"  The  Osage.s  departed  on  their  winter  hunt  early  la.st  fall,  before  receiving  any  part  of  their  annuity. 
This  W.1S  a  serious  disappointment  to  them.  They  obtained  from  their  tradcri  an  outfit  upon  credit, 
))ut  not  suflicieut  for  all  to  be  well  clad,  and  supplied  with  guns  and  ammunition.  In  eonse(|Uence  of 
their  destitute  condition  they  returned  earlier  than  usual.  Ma  ly  of  them  were  entirely  without  blan- 
kct.s,  or  anything  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  except  buffalo  skins.  They 
complained  greatly  to  me  beeausi^  the  government  had  not  sent  their  annuity  goods  early  in  the  fall,  so 
that  they  could  have  had  the  benefit  of  them  in  the  winter,  when  they  most  needed  them. 

"The  Osages  were  unu.sually  sickly  last  winter  and  spring.  It  is  estimated  by  many  that  not  le.^s 
than  1000  have  died  within  the  last  twelve  months,     lieorgc  Whitchair,  one  of  the  principal  cliiefs, 
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mill  tlic  iiinst  spnsiWo  and  iiiannsing  iniiii  in  tin;  wliule  tribe,  diwl  iu  December  last.  Tlio  disease  wliicli 
proline  cd  sueli  mortality  aiiiouj;  them  wan  iiicaales. 

"  The  Osiigos  still  fiiUnw  tlie  thaso,  visiting  the  plains  twiec  a  year  in  pursuit  of  the  bufTalo.  1  regret 
to  say  that  tbi.re  is  no  disposition  manifested  by  tlio  fiill-blood  Osages  to  engage  in  agrieultural  pursuits. 
Tliey  own  neither  ealtle  nnr  lii>;.'s,  and  arc  eonipelled  to  visit  the  hunting-grounds  to  procure  a  supply 
of  meat.  Horses  and  mules  are  the  only  property  they  possess.  As  usual,  they  planted  but  small 
patches  of  corn  last  spring,  wl.ieh,  ere  this  time,  has  all  been  consumed.  They  returned  about  six 
weeks  since  from  their  summer  hunt,  having  made  a  very  poor  one.  They  were  met  in  the  buffalo 
country  by  the  Coinanehes,  who  treated  tlieni  iu  a  very  unfriendly  manner.  They  would  neitlicr  trade 
with  the  Osages  nor  permit  them  to  enter  their  towns  or  lodges.  In  several  instances  they  entered  the 
O.sage  camps,  and  foriilily  wrested  from  them  horses  wliieh  the  O.^ages  had  Imuglit  from  them  the  year 
previous.  A  war-party  of  Osages,  Kiinvays,  and  Kaw.s  innsisling  of  about  40t)  warrior.s,  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  Pawnees  while  out  on  their  last  hunt.  They  overtook  and  attacked  the  Pawnees,  but 
being  greatly  outnumbered  by  tliem,  they  ingloriou.'<ly  fled,  leaving  a  war-chief  dead  upon  the  ground, 
and  having  lulled  and  sculped  one  Pawnee  woman. 

"^<inie  the  return  of  the  Osa  -es  from  their  hunt,  freipient  depredations  have  been  committed  upon 
the  property  of  t\v<i\  living  on  tlie  Verdigris  river.  Aliout  the  ^Oth  of  August,  thirtylliree  head  of 
horses  and  mules  were  stolen  from  Tally's  band  in  one  night.  Next  morning  a  party  of  Osages  set  out 
in  p\irsuit  of  tlio  thieves.  They  followed  their  trail  two  days,  but,  becoming  discouraged,  they  returned 
home,  having  found  five  of  their  horses,  which  bad  given  out.  Fortunately,  tlie  deputy  marshal  of  the 
western  district  of  .Arkansas  was  in  the  Osage  country  at  the  time,  iu  pursuit  of  Wyat  (,'.  (jiyle,  a  half- 
breed  t'hoctaw,  who  was  tlie  leader  of  this  marauding  party,  for  crimes  committed  elsewhere.  The 
marslial  took  the  trail  left  by  the  Osages,  and  pursued  its  serpentine  course  until  ho  overtook  the 
offenders  near  Jefferson  City,  in  Mis.«ouri,  finding  in  their  piw^ession  sixteen  of  the  stolen  horses. 
Coylo  and  his  aecompliees,  Jjhu  lliley  (a  part  Cherokee)  and  .Tohu  Catly  (  a  white  man"),  were  arrested 
by  the  marshal;  but,  before  reaihing  Van  Hnren,  .Vrkansas,  ('oylc  broke  custody  and  made  his  escape. 
The  other  two  were  taken  to  ^'an  Uureu  and  lodged  in  jail.  I  have  just  heard  that  Coylo  has  been 
again  apprehended,  ant  is  now  on  his  way  to  Van  Ihirea.  The  Osages  have  succeeded  in  recovering 
all  their  hor.scs  but  twelve.  Mr.  Throckmorton,  the  deputy  marshal,  notified  me  to  meet  him  at  Fayettc- 
ville,  Arkansas,  with  the  Indians  to  whom  the  horses  belonged.  I  did  so,  taking  with  mc  the  chief 
Tally,  his  brother,  and  Henry  Martin.  It  wa.s  necessary  for  Tally  and  Martin  to  go  to  Van  Buren  as 
witnesses.  Tally's  brother,  being  sick,  was  left  at  Fayettcville.  When  we  returned,  we  learned  that 
bo  had  left  town  the  morning  after  we  had  started  for  Van  Buren,  and  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of. 
Search  was  made  by  the  citizens  of  the  place  two  days,  but  not  the  least  vestige  of  him  could  bo  found. 
Ho  has  not  returned  to  the  Osage  country,  and  the  probability  is  that  ho  is  dead.  If  so,  I  fear  that  it 
will  be  dillieult  to  convince  tlio  O.sages  that  he  was  not  murdered  by  the  white  people. 

"  Pepredatious  of  a  simihir  character  have  been  committed  upon  Black  Dog's  band,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  horses  stolon.  The  Indians  followed  their  trail  nearly  200  miles,  which  led  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pawnee  country.  Despairing  of  overtaking  the  perpetrators,  an>I  perhaps  actuated  by 
fear  lest  they  should  come  iu  contact  with  the  Pawnees,  whom  they  dread  so  much,  they  returned,  and 
have  given  up  all  hope  of  regaining  their  property. 

"  51any  of  the  half-breed  Osages  manifest  a  disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  a  livelihood,  and  no 
doubt  would  have  made  greater  advances  in  the  arts  of  civilization  had  it  not  been  for  the  maltreatment 
they  received  from  their  full-blood  relatives,  wlio  often  kill  and  cat  their  hogs  and  cattle,  and  frequent 
their  houses  solely  for  the  purpose  of  being  fed.  AVhen  not  invited  to  eat,  they  unceremoniously  take 
it  wherever  they  can  flud  it.  They  consume  almost  everything  raised  by  the  half-breeds,  aud  consider 
it  their  prerogative  to  do  so.  In  addition  to  all  this,  when  their  annuity  goods  are  distributed,  the  half- 
breeds  are  turned  of!"  without  anything.  At  present  I  am  unable  to  suggest  any  plan  by  which  the 
goverumeut  could  throw  around  the  property  of  this  class  the  protection  they  ask. 
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"Tlie  Osiijri'9  eliiiiii  IVoiii  the  gnvi'rnmcut  n  balance  of  cnws,  oxen,  Iiogs,  wagons,  plnnghH,  &c.,  stipu. 
latcd  lu  lliciu  \>y  tlio  t'niirlli  ami  til'lli  arlirU's  (if  the  treaty  of  January  II,  l>i;!9.  Tlicrc  in  nulliing  in 
tliL'  oflicc  to  nIiow  liow  niuili,  if  any,  of  tlio  uliovo  articles  arc  due  llieui.  Wliatovor  bulaiieo  may  lio 
duo  tlicm,  1  woidil  ronpeetfully  t  uggest  to  tlio  dopurtmont  tlio  propriety  of  paying  it  in  money.  8ueh 
artielea  us  are  ealleil  for  by  (lie  treaty  would  do  them  but  littlo  good  —  the  cattle  and  lings  tliey  would 
immediately  kill  and  eat ;  the  ploughs  they  would  earry  to  the  State  and  barter  for  whibkey,  us  they 
have  heretofore  ilonc. 

"  Several  bands  of  the  Osages  have  already  started  on  their  winter  hunt;  the  others  will  leave  iu  a  few 
days.  Many  ini|uiries  have  been  made  of  mo  relative  to  their  annuity  goods.  They  were  anxious  to 
rceeivc  them  before  leaving,  proviiled  the  goods  are  to  be  sent  out  this  year.  I  could  give  them  no 
iuforinati(ia  upon  this  subject,  not  having  received  any  myself.  I  reiterate  the  opinion  hercloforo 
oxpre-i^sed.  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Osages  to  receive  their  whole  annuity  in  money.  I  have  but 
little  doubt  thill  liic  mass  of  the  Indians  would  bo  better  satistied. 

''  The  Osage  Maiiual-Liibor  School,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Key.  Father  Sehoenraaker,  is  in  a 
flouri.-liing  condition.  All  who  an"  connected  with  the  manigement  of  this  school  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  untiring  etforls  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Usages.  This  selioid,  ns  well  as  the  whole 
Osage  juople,  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  by  the  death  of  the  Ituv.  I'"allier  Hux,  which  took  place 
in  August  liisl.  The  wcatlur  was  never  loo  inclement  for  him  lo  visit  Ihc  most  reniolo  part  of  the 
nution,  to  administer  medieiue  to  a  sii  k  Osagi",  or  to  officiate  in  liis  priestly  oflicc.  l''or  further  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  progress  of  this  school,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  accompanying  report  of 
the  superintendent." 

Mr.  Schocnmaker,  the  principal  of  the  Manual-Labor  School,  gives  a  melancholy  account  of  the 
ravages  of  epidemic  disease  :  — 

"  Hoth  .s<hools  (male  and  female  department)  are  situated  on  an  elevated  and  healthy  locality.    During 
the  first  four  years  general  and  good   health  prevailed  among  our  )iupils ;  a  day  had  sc:ireely  been  lost 
(of  study  hours)  ii    the  long  term  of  upwards  of  four  years — our  pupils  having  made  eiuisiderable  pro- 
gress iu  learning  during  ,siid  time.     The  Osiiges  themselves,  many  of  whom  had  heretofpre  opposed  the 
education  of  iIhml-  children,  began  all  to  praise  their  great-grandfather  for  having  sent  teachers  among 
thcni  whose  only  solicitude  it  is  to  instruct  children,  and  to  afford  comfort  and  advice  to  the  parents. 
Whilst  e.\ereisiii;;  tlu'  young  Osages  in  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  aritbniclie,  and  geography,  we  learned 
that  the  majority  po.sse.s.sed  a  happy  memory,  which  enal)les  lliem  to  learn  almost  all  their  lessons  by 
heart,  and  to  write  them  on  paper  or  slates,  without  the  usual  grammatical  faults  of  other  children. 
Their  great  mental  improvements  induced  us  to  make  an  occiusional  display  of  the  Kngli.sh  language  at 
our  monthly  c^aminaliuns.     Siiecches  delivered  on  these  occasions  soon  uwaki  ned  tho  attention  of  the 
wandering  Indian.     The  school  having  ihereby  attained  eslecm,  our  pupils  increa.sed  iu  proportinn,  to 
I    the  number  of  fifty-seven  boys  and  thirty-two  girls.    Among  tho  schidars  who  entered  our  school  during 
[    the  first  three  years,  a  few  had  almost  reached  their  uiajoiily.     These,  after  a  brief  education,  settled 
I    in  life,  uud  bear  already  the  fruit  of  small  and  happy  families.     Attachment  aiu'   affection   for  our 
'•    schools  niiule  them  select  lands  for  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  our  mission,  whence  wo  continued  to 
I    direct  them,  as  parents  would  do  their  own  children.    Hut,  while  we  rejoice  at  so  happy  a  change  effected 
within  a  few  years,  we  regret  that  the  soil  on  which  our  establishments  have  been  located  is,  perhaps, 
the  worst  soil  in  the  Usage  country,  which  tends  to  discourage  the  energy  of  our  young  beginners; 
besides,  they  meet  with  other  obstacles,  which  it  is  not  iu  my  province  to  mention,  but  which  prevent 
a  more  extensive  raising  of  stock,  otherwi.se  the  most  profitable  branch  of  agriculture  iu  this  section 
of  the  Country. 

"The  great  ni:,iibcr  of  children  who  entered  our  .sehoids  between  the  middle  of  1H51  and  the  com- 
mencement of  1><52,  and  the  still  greater  number  of  children  whom  the  Osage  parents  had  ]ireparcd 
and  inlended  to  place  under  our  tuition,  obliged  us  to  make  tho  necessary  preparations,  and  to  incur 
considerable  expense  in  enlarging  our  houses.     Towards  the  middle  of  March,  \Hi)'2,  the  mea.sles,  fol- 
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lowed  by  l)ic'  typlioiil  t'evcr,  hrnko  out  in  tlio  Osngo  villnj^o.s.  Tlio  innit.iliiy  ilml  ciisiioil  wiis  (•xc'cpilin^ly 
gri'iit;  no  loss  tliun  1(100  I'liiklitn  or  youllis  ilicil  witliiu  a  IVw  wciks.  At  tliis  lime  I,  niysclC,  lay 
ilung<'rou>ly  Hick  ut  Fort  Sfiilt,  uticltr  the  euro  of  thv.  wUv  iiml  kind  Doctor  Hanic.^s.  On  my  return  to 
tiic  mission,  in  tlie  bc{;inninj»  of  April,  1  found  no  loss  tlian  forty  of  our  scliooMioys  diinfrprously  sick. 
As  tlie  ulurm  siireud,  some  of  these  ehihlrcn  were  curried  lionie  to  their  pnrcnt.s  or  relations.  Seven  of 
these  eliihlren  died,  besides  four  of  those  who  remained  at  the  school.  Tlio  same  disease  broke  o\it  also 
in  the  female  department.  Twenty-tive  out  of  the  thirty-two  j;irls  then  at  our  mission  took  tlie  measles. 
Uy  tills  time  the  jiarents  had  formed  otlier  resolutions,  and  prudently  (oiicludecl  to  have  tlieir  dau;jhler« 
nt  school.  Thanks  to  Providence,  the  weather  being  milder,  only  ono  girl  died — slie  hnvinj;  h.id  a  pre- 
vious tendency  to  consumption.  Next  to  the  measles  and  typlioid  fever  followed  the  whoopinrr-eoujrh. 
From  what  1  have  said  it  will  be  easy  to  conclude  that  these  diseases  caused  the  loss  of  more  than  ono 
month  of  study-hours;  the  regularity  of  classes,  so  necessary  for  the  steady  proi^ress  of  a  school,  beinj; 
brokc'ii.  Our  expenses,  iiowevcr,  increased,  whilst  providiiifr  for  the  safi'ly  of  these  children  during 
the  period  of  their  sickness  and  »ubsec|ucnt  convalescence.  Whilst  undergoing  these  severe  trials,  tho 
Rev.  J.  H.  Uax,  tho  most  precious  member  of  our  ceminunity,  and  one  who  was  universally  hived  and 
esteemed  throughout  the  nation,  sunk  under  his  great  exertions,  and  died  from  weakness  on  the  5th  of 
Augiist. 

"As  soon  as  the  children  recovered  from  sickness,  we  resumed  the  regularity  of  cliis^^cs ;  for  we 
feared  that  a  large  number  would  have  left  our  schools.  The  eight  ladies  altaelicd  to  the  female  de- 
partment have  succeeded  in  keeping  all  the  pupils  together,  and  none  have  been  scattered  atiroad.  As 
to  the  male  dc'partment,  we  exerted  all  our  energies  to  keep  the  children  under  discipline,  by  teaching 
again,  in  regular  order,  all  the  branches  of  education  in  common  use.  To  encourage  and  console  our 
Osagcs  under  the  great  losses  they  had  sustained,  we  undcrtonk  a  journey  of  eight  d.'iys,  and  visiteil,  in 
company  with  the  Right  Rev.  Rishop  Miege,  the  different  villages.  Although  we  were  kimlly  received, 
and  obtained  from  all  a  promise  to  send  their  children  to  school — even  to  a  larger  number  than  attended 
it  before  the  appearance  of  those  destructive  diseases — yet  our  former  numerical  strength  has  not  been 
attained.  We  fear  that  the  great  mortality  among  the  children  has,  and  will  continue  to  have,  a  ten- 
dency to  deter  the  parents  from  stripping  their  villages  of  those  darlings,  upon  whom  the  entire  strength 
of  their  uncultivated  affections  is  fixed.  We  are  amply  provided  with  assistaneo  to  give  to  this  .seliool 
tho  desired  prosperity.  The  children  are  ordinarily  instructed  by  three  Catholic  priests  and  one  com- 
petent lay  teacher:  in  addition  to  whom  six  lay-brothers  are  attached  to  the  school,  under  who.so  guid- 
ance the  young  Osagcs  are  instructed  in  agriculture  and  domestic  economy." 

Mr.  Ilai  vey,  tho  agent,  communicates  the  following  vital  statistics  for  1850 :  — 


Births,  Dpathn,  Dcnf,  T)nui1>,  llplploss,  and  Cripplml  Porsonii. 

Born. 

DM. 

No.  or  Dcnf,  Dumli,  OKI 
uua  Crippled  FerflonB. 

Births  (luring  the  past  year,  about 

150 

17 
25 
31 

AV  onion 

Children 

Dlind  persons  in  the  tribe 

9 

Ponf         **         "         "      

5 

Dumb      "         '*         "       

3 

Aifod  males,  entirelv  IioIdIl'ss 

15 

Aged  females,    "         "          

18 

Cripples,            "         "          

25 

Totals 

150 

73 

75 

The  Osage  Orphan  and  Education  Fund  (lud.  Rep.  1847)  is  as  follows: — I'uitcd  States'  5  per  cent, 
loan  of  184;i,  87400— interest,  ?370;  United  States'  li  per  cent,  loan  of  1S42,  824,ri7!)-5(i  — interest, 
81480  77.     Aggregate  fund,  832,070-50  — interest,  8185(1-77.     Annuity,  S3,l,'iti. 
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UTAirs. 

Nil  rciiiit  rfliinis  Imvu  been  iiinde  of  tli'm  triho,  or  cif  llio  SIkwIioiii'm,  lliniiicks,  ami  otliur  ImnilH, whn 
nil'  iniliiiliil  to  soiiiu  I'xtiiit  williiii  tlio  l«iunilarii'»  uf  I'luli  Teiiitury.  Tin,'  ii>.'j;rrgiite  cif  1 1,')(IO,  licro- 
tcituru  frivcii  IIS  tlic  t'liiiiiionitiiiii  of  tlii'w  tribes  (\'ul.  I.  p.  TiliJ),  fioiii  lliu  Ih.^I  iKtiiiialis,  is  but  liltio 
cxiii'iltd  ]<y  till'  .-iiibjiiiuurl  ri'tuniH :  — 

Wiiriiors •-'.imO 

Wc.nioii '_',r.on 

ChiUron 7,jnn 

Totiil  population 1l',()(H> 

Some  faits  of  rocciit  dale  may  hero  lio  given,  wliiili  tlimw  ligiit  im  lliiir  iniiililicni,  aiiil  al.io  their 
rt'laliiiii.i  to  (iliior  tribi'H.     (lovoniiir  Y.puiig,  iu  IiIh  coiiiimmiialiuii  uf  Si'|iti'iiilii'r  "JH,  ll^'iJ,  nays: — 

"  Ou  tlie  Olii  (lay  of  August,  ultimo,  there  arrived  in  this  ii(y  six  of  the  Shoslmues,  as  iiicssciigors 
from  that  tribe,  to  make  iii(|iiiry  iu  relatinu  to  trade,  and  to  ascertain  if,  juissibly,  peaec  might  be  uiado 
with  the  Waehor  and  the  I'tali.  Tiiis  being  a  desirable  objeet  to  ueeiim|ilisli,  I  made  tlio  messengers 
some  presents,  and  informed  them  that  1  would  send  for  the  ITtalis,  to  meet  them,  if  they  would  eomc, 
and  euileavnr  to  aeeomijlish  the  objeet  whiuh  they  seemed  so  ardeiilly  to  desire.  Aeeonliiigly,  on  the 
3d  day  of  Seplumlier,  after  mauy  fruitless  efforts  on  our  part  to  proeiire  the  I'talis,  who  appeared  very 
wary,  and  ineliiied  to  try  the  patienee  of  the  Shoshoiies  to  the  ulleniiust,  they  were  brought  together; 
the  Slioshoues  having  been  iu  wailing  some  two  or  three  weeks.  There  were  present,  on  the  part  of  tho 
I'tahs,  Waehor  Sourelte  Antazo,  Aukerhowhiteh  (Arrow-pine  being  .siek),  and  thirty-four  Uidges;  on 
tho  part  of  the  Shoshones,  Wah-sho-kig,  To-tcr-miteli,  Wati  he-iiamp,  Terret-e-ma,  J'ershe-go,  and 
twenty-six  lodges.  Tho  lodges  were  left  a  short  distanee  from  the  city  ;  the  braves,  aiuouutiiig  to  about 
fifty  in  number  on  each  side,  attending  the  treaty.  Major  Iloleiiiaii,  having  arrived  frou'  Carson  valley 
just  previous,  was  also  pre.sont,  by  my  iuvituli(m;  together  with  the  interiireters,  \).  U.  I,  untinglon  aiul 
Klijah  Wade.  Tho  main  objeet  seemed  to  bo  aecomplishcd  in  getting  them  together  upon  a  friendly 
footing. 

"I  led  off  by  asking  Waehor  and  Wah-sho-kig  if  they  wished  to  make  pcaee  and  bo  friends  with 
caeh  other.  They  replied  that  they  did.  'Will  you  make  good  peace  that  will  last!"  Answered 
'Yes.'  I  thou  said  to  Waehor,  'Tell  all  of  your  tribe  this,  and  ask  them  if  they  will  do  the  same; 
if  so,  lot  every  one  hold  up  his  right  hand.'  It  was  done  unanimously.  And  the  same  explanation 
being  made  to  the  .Shoshoncs  by  their  chief,  they  also  responded  unauini<msly  iu  the  same  manner.  I  then 
told  them  that  they  must  never  light  each  other  again,  but  must  live  in  peace,  so  that  they  could  travel 
in  each  other's  country,  and  trade  with  each  other.  I  then  a.sked  the  I'talis  if  wo  had  been  friends 
to  them,  and  if  they  loved  us''  As  soon  as  the  question  was  explained  to  their  understanding,  they 
answered  in  the  alhrniative  by  aedamatiou,  with  evident  signs  of  joy  and  good  feeling.  The  pipe  of 
peace,  being  first  offered  to  the  (Jreat  Spirit,  was  often  replenished  and  sent  around  by  the  Shoshone 
chiefs,  until  every  one  had  smoked,  in  token  of  lasting  friendship.  Tho  I'tahs  wero  then  asked  if  they 
had  any  objections  to  our  settling  on  their  lands,  and,  if  they  had  not,  to  raise  their  right  bands; 
which  they  did  unanimously.  Sow-er-ette,  being  the  chief  of  tho  L'lnta  Ttahs  (two  of  his  sons  being 
present),  was  also  asked  tho  same  rpiestion.  He  replied  that  it  was  good  for  them  to  have  us  .settle 
upon  their  lands;  and  that  he  wanted  a  house  dose  beside  us.  I  then  asked  tho  Shoshones  how  they 
would  like  to  have  us  settle  ujion  their  lands  at  Green  river.  Tlioy  replied  that  the  land  at  Green  river 
did  not  belong  to  them ;  that  they  lived  and  owned  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wind  River  chain  of  nnmntains 
and  the  Sweet  river,  (or  Sugar  Water,  as  they  called  it);  but  that  if  wo  would  make  a  settlement  on 
Green  river  they  would  be  glad  to  come  and  trade  with  us.  I  expres.seil  unto  them  my  good  feelings 
for  their  kindness  in  always  being  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  for  tho  safety  in  which  all  tho  emigrants 
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Ii.hI  i'M'I'  Iii'i'ii  iiIiIo  to  jMiHs  tliniiigli  lliclr  riiMiitry,  nml  liopvil  tlicy  wnulil  iilwiiys  ('{iiitiiinc  llio  wiiiic.  It' 
Miiy  i>(  till'  wliitrs  hIiiiiiIiI  xti  al  aiivlliiuft  tVniii  llii'iii,  it  nImmiM  Lu  ri'liiriicil  if  I  cduIiI  IIiiiI  it;  uml  if  any 
"f  lliiir  Irilii'  Hiimild  slcai  niijtliiii)^  I'luiii  llic  wliilcx,  tiicy  must  iId  the  huiiio.  TIio  SiiiiMJiiinu.H  wcro 
r'xpccliiin  lliat  Warlinr  ami  tlic  I 'talis  wimM  ^ivi^  tlicin  sniiio  liiirHi's,  aicurdiri;;  to  tlieir  iHual  ctiKtiiin, 
fur  a  certain  iiuiulirr  uf  SlKwImncs  whom  tlicy  killed  in  llieir  la»t  eimllict,  wliieli  oceurrecl  s(irne(liiiij{ 
over  n  year  a^n.  Ten  Heemeil  tn  lio  almnt  tlio  niunlier  that  liuil  lieeii  killi'd,  and  tlio  Haini^  niinilier  uf 
hdmeM  were  re(|nirecl;  Imt  nine  head  were  linully  nj^reed  upon.  Waehor  now  led  (iff  in  i|iiiti"  ii  lenj^thy 
npceeli,  in  wliieh  he  naid  that  lie  liuil  ilono  wron^;  and  wan  sorry  for  it.  His  friends  had  lieen  killed  cm 
the  Shoshoiies'  land,  ami  he  hud  supposed  that  they  had  done  it ;  but  now  iiu  WU8  Hatisfled  that  it  was 
not  them;  that  Drighaiii  tuM  him  not  to  go,  liut  that  ho  wouM  not  hear  him;  ho  linil  been  sorry  ever 
sinee,  ami  so  forth  :  had  no  horses  now,  hut  was  (joinj;  to  traile  with  the  .M  luis  next  winter,  and  vvould 
lirinj;  the  horses  to  (jreen  river  when  lie  should  return.  '  I  will  hear  now  what  Hrigham  says  to  nio 
piod,'  plaeliig  Ills  hand  on  his  breast ;  '  I  have  been  a  fool,  but  will  do  better  in  future.'  To-ter-miteli, 
n  Shoshone  ehief,  then  .said  a  few  words.  His  ears  were  open  wide  to  hear;  it  was  good,  and  ho  felt 
well;  his  heart  was  piod.  I  then  direeted  that  the  ehiefs  should  have  siune  elotlics  and  aiiiiniiiiition 
given  to  them  ;  and  .some  lieef-eatlle  ami  lloiir,  having  been  procured  for  that  purpose,  were  di.slribiiled 
among  them;  when  they  left  in  apparently  high  spirits,  and  good  and  friendly  feelings  towards  eaeh 
other,  as  well  as  to  the  whites. 

"  I  have  been  thus  explieit  in  giving  tho  parlieiilars  nf  this  interview,  an  It  ]»  Ihu  first  that  1j:is 
oeeurred,  of  a  liki'  nature,  sinee  the  settlements  were  foumhd,  and  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  long- 
continued  amity  be(\i'  en  the  tribes.  The  Inilians  are  uuiversilly  feil  and  piutially  elad  throughout  the 
ti'rrilory  where  settleUKiits  have  liei'U  luaile,  aeconling  to  thi'  ability  of  the  people;  and  very  many 
ehildren  are  taken  into  families,  and  have  all  the  usual  facilities  for  education  which  are  ad'ordeil  other 
(diildren." 

Tho  I'tahs  have  ever  manifested  a  spirit  of  biltcr  Iiosliliiy  to  the  whites.  It  was  this  tribe  that 
behaved  so  tre.aehcrou.sly  to  Colonel  Kreuiont,  and  waylaid  some  of  his  parly.  The  settlement  of  the 
Mormons  iu  the  .Silt  Lake  valley  in<reaseil  their  jealousy  of  the  wbit<'  race,  and  induced  them  to  avoid 
ns  much  as  pos.^ible  all  alliances  will'  that  people.  Such  an  alliance  was,  however,  brought  about  by 
(Jovernor  Young,  as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  lettir.  Less  than  a  year  has  .served  to  prove  their  pertidy  ; 
.nd  wo  are  called  upon  to  record,  and  also  to  himent,  another  in-tanee  of  their  unexampled  cruelty,  in 
tlio  recent  niassacro  of  the  exploring  jiar'y  under  Captain  (iumiison  and  Mr.  Kern,  sent  out  by  tho 
I'nited  States'  Government.  Mistaking  them  for  Mormons,  Imili  these  ollicerswere  suddenly  surrounded 
by  large  numbers  of  armed  I'tahs,  and  eruelly  murdered.  Captain  liunni.son,  acting  under  tho  orders 
of  Captain  Sinusbury,  had  cx)iIored  that  valley  a.  year  or  two  since,  and  ha.s  published  a  description  of  the 
Mormons.  He  has  also  furnislo'd  sonic  of  tlu'  pietograpliic  nialerials  for  this  work.  Mr.  llicharil  II.  Kern, 
formerly  of  I'hiladelphia,  contributed  the  sketch  of  C'loiiado,  aujini,  p.  o'J,  illustrated  by  the  map, 
riatc  n. 

Tho  route  of  tho  survey,  whii  h  has  just  so  fatally  terniinalcd,  was  one  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Kern, 
who  received  his  appointment  as  an  assistant  in  tho  topographical  party,  and  who  has  fallen  among  the 
victims  of  savage  cruelty.  Mr.  Kern  was  one  of  the  most  daring,  intelligent,  experienced,  and  culti- 
vated p'oneers  of  our  vast  western  wilds.  lie  had  several  limes  crossed  the  continent,  and  wa.s  on 
rremont's  last  ill-fated  expedition,  in  which  his  lu'olhcr,  lionjamin  Kern,  was  killed  by  hostile  Indians. 
]5oth  of  these  gentlemen  were  un.surpa.ssed  in  their  professions.  Jliehard,  whose  sad  fate  is  now 
mourned  by  his  friends,  was  a  very  superior  draughtsman,  a  thorough  .scholar,  an  nccompli.Hhcd  linguist, 
and  gifted  with  that  sagacity  and  energy  which  are  so  invaluable  in  those  who  lead  a  mountain  and 
frontier  life. 
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INDIANS  OF  1  IJtlKT'rt  HOUND,  WAHIIINOTOX  ' 

rKUlUTOUV. 

1 

i 

1. 

|i<ll|<|i<Me<|  nuill' 

Niitili-ur  Trltw  or  IIhiiiI. 

■.iM'ul  loll  or  Trlln. 

\mt  III  t'lK  h  Trllr 

Itt'fcriMK'i'M. 

Stltelien.w»wralHh,  or 

nr  lluiiil. 

Uiidd'H  inlet  and  South  bay,  vieinlty  of 

!  » 

Turn  Water. 

town  of  ()lvni|iia 

2_ 

t<(|iiiilly -nil  -luLsti,  or 

Ni!ii|uully  

Nei«|ually  river,  bay,  and  vicinity 

1(11) 

8. 

I'ualli  -  iiiiw  •  niisli,  or 

I'unllU  

I'linllinn  river,  bay,  and  vieinily  

200 

4. 

Nee-wuui-iKh 

Nee-wam-isb  river,  bay,  and  vieinity  .... 

110 

f). 

8uli-ma-mi»h 

Cuunlry  Imrderiug   <iu  a  lake    lietween 
Nee- warn -iitli     and     Sno  •  bo- ininb 
riverH 

I      100 

0. 

South  end  of  Whitnoy'x  i.'<land,  8uo  bo- 
luisb  river,  bay,  and  vicinity 

[      250 

7. 

8. 

!Skeii-wa-uiiHh 

Skuck-Htan-a-jumps... 

North  fork  of  Suo-bo-nii>h  river,  ealled 

j      175 
1      100 

Skuek-!(tan-a-juin|is  river,  a   branch    of 

0. 

Snu-i]unl-n-niuk 

South  fork  of  Siio-bo-niiMh  river,  ealled 
Sno-(|Ual-a-niuke  river 

J  ... 

10. 

Slilla-quii.iuinh 

Slillu-i|ua  ini!<b  river  and  vii  itiity 

175 

11. 

Kiik-u-al-lij* 

Mouth  of  Kiikiiallis  riviT  and  vieinity. 

100 

12 

*!0 

la. 

Ska-git 

North  end  of  Whilney'i!  island,  Skagit 

1      800 

river  and  vieitiity 

A. 

14. 

Sock-a-muke 

Iliad-waters  of  Skiigit  river 

250 

It. 

15. 

Nc-u-'ul)-vig 

K.\trenie  north  end  of  Whitney's  isl.ind. 

[     400 

and  eountry  between    Skagit's    river 

and  Mellin^'haiu's  bay 

10. 

C'liwe-wa-ehin,   Noot- 
luiiii,      Miu-iiii.t- 
Houk.s. 

Tlie  country   between  llie  Ne-u-tub-vig 
tcrriliiiy  and    Krazier's    river.     (Hut 
little  known  of  tlie«e  tribe.ij. 

Citmmriiiiiii/  lit  ( 'iijif  Flnlliri/. 

17. 

Ma-eaw,  or  Flattery.. 

Cape  Flattery  to  Neab  bay 

From  Ncah  bay  to  Los  Augelos  point... 

800 

IS. 

I'i»t-('liin 

200 

19. 

20. 
•_M. 

Sklul'luiti 

'I'liu   coast    between    hos   Augelos   and 

1      800 

75 
150 

t 

Tu-annneh 

Mouth  of  Hood's  eanal 

150 

1      400       '■ 

Suu-qua-miitk 

Port  Orchard,  Klliul's   bay,  and   their 

vicinity 

24. 

Sho'iiiain-i»h 

Vashcm's  island  

^        40 

25. 

iSrud-tle-inain-Ub 

('a.se's  inlet  

(iO 

2(). 

Quaokena-nii»li 

Case's  inlet  

100 

27. 

Say-hay-mu-uiiab 

Tutteu  inlet 

35 

■ 

Total  estimated  population 

5805 

A. 

Mr. 

E.  A.  Starling,  the  agent 

,  reports :  —  "I  have  the  honor  to  gubini 

;  to  you,  according  to  the 

require 

iientH  of  the  department, 

my  first  annual  report  as  Fnited  States'  In 

lian  agent,  for  the  di.strict 

of  Pug 

ct'a  Sound.     In  subniitti 

ng  it,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  to  your 

mind  the  very  extensive 
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iliNirirt  I  am  placpil  in^cxtcoiliiiR  rrmii  tlin  Cnliniibia  river  nn  tlio  Koittli,  nnrtli  to  lul.  411°,  itnil  friim 
till'  I'niilic  (iiiii>t,  piixt  tn  tlic  ('ui>i'nili'  raii)ri'  of  moiiiiliiiiH  —  ntiil  llic  iniripiiriili\t'lj  ulinrt  linn'  I  Imvo 
ri'Midi'il  ill  it;  wliiih  will,  I  Impo,  ncccniiil  I'nr  tlii'  nli^'lil  uiiimiiiiI  of  iiitireitt  uiid  iiifuriiiiitiuii  it  niiiy  Hucm 
to  ciinliiin. 

"  I  left  Orc^Kn  City  in  tlir  laltor  |mrt  nf  Oi'tnlur  liint,  iiiiil  tonk  \ip  my  reniilciicc,  acconliim  fn  your 
ilHtructiiiii^,  at  Striliii'iioiii,  mi  llii<  l^SiU  ilay  of  tliiit  iiiinitli.  Slmrlly  al'liT  my  arrival,  ultlniilgli  llio 
rainy  Hcamm  liail  cnminiMxi'il,  tin'  linliann  caiiut  liy  triben  to  hou  me;  liiiiig  iiiipcllcil  tlicrctu  liy  ciiriimity 
anil  ail  cxpcrlaliiui  of  rrocivinn  prirrnlH;  ami  all  rxIriMHily  lU'wirmH  Id  k'arii  llio  intciilinnH  of  tho 
giivornnii'iit  in  rc^anl  In  punliasiDg  tlicir  lainlK,  TIicno  vinitN  imt  liciiig  u^iial  with  tlu'in,  I  ilid 
cvirytliinj?  in  my  powur  In  nicmira;.'!'  lliriii,  in  nrcler  t"  fiimiliarizo  tlii.'in  with  llio  wIiIIih.  I  llicrcforo 
diMtriliulcd  tlw  articles  ynu  delivered  In  mu  fur  lliu  piirpiwe,  to  llie  eliiefs  and  most  impdrtanl  persons 
(if  eiieli  Irilie,  Cor  wliii  li  lliey  seemed  In  be  mnst  grateful.  There  are  yet,  however,  tribes  I  have  never 
Heen  ;  anil,  as  I  have  distributed  all  tho  artielis  I  bronght  over  with  me,  excepting  light  blanket^,  I 
wnnid  reeoniinend  that  others  be  dent  inu  for  the  sumo  purpose. 

"  I  have  attempted  to  learn  with  neeuraey  the  number  of  Indians  in  each  dilTerent  tribe;  but  it  1ms 
U'Pn  out  of  my  power  to  dn  so.  When  they  visited  me,  they  diil  not  know  themselves ;  and,  in  visiting 
them,  sneh  is  their  disposition  tn  wander,  that  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  wlioh'  tiibo  is  found  together. 
I  have  asked  tho  chiefs  of  all  tlii^  tribes  I  have  .seen  to  find  out  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, anil  let  me  know  tho  exact  numbers.  I  have  taken  the  name,  location  and  number  of  each  Iribu 
in  this  district.  The  numbers  I  give  from  information  and  my  own  observation.  Tliey  are  given,  how- 
ever, as  only  approximative  In  the  true  numbers. 

''  I  had  intended  preparing  a  map  of  the  country  contignoiis  to  the  Sound,  but,  until  lately,  have  not 
Imd  the  materials;  and  since  I  have  bail  them,  I  Imvc  not  bad  leisure  to  atlen>l  to  it.  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  the  locations  of  the  different  tribes  may  be  more  reailily  comprehended,  I  have  given  tho 
names  and  locations  of  the  tribes  on  llio  east  of  the  Scmnd  first;  coniniencing  at  liudd's  inlet,  tho 
extrenio  south  of  the  Smmd,  and  going  north  to  lat.  W,  or  I'oint  Itobcrls,  immediiitely  below  the  mouth 
of  Krazier's  river.  Then  beginning  at  ("ape  Flattery,  on  the  .'^traits  of  Fuen,  I  have  given  the  names 
anil  locations  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  tho  west  side  of  the  Sound,  to  Hiidd's  inlet.  The  tribes  who  do 
not  fiei|Uent  the  Sound  I  will  speak  of  separately.  I  speak  of  tho  Sound  as  the  whole  body  of  iuhiud 
salt  water. 

B. 

"  The  preceding  are  all  the  tribes  llint  T  am  nwnro  of  that  freipicnt  the  waters  of  tho  Sound.  There 
is  said  to  bo  n  tribe  called  the  ('lossets,  who  inhabit  the  .south  side  of  Cape  Flattery.  I  know  nothing 
of  them,  however.  It  is  a  part  of  tho  country  that  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  visited  by  the 
whites.  Of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  between  tho  Columbia  river  and  I'uget's  Sound,  there  aro 
but  two,  exeludiug  the  variou.s  bauds  of  the  ('liinooks. 


Nntno  of  THlw  or  Bauil. 

Lornllon  uf  Trllio. 

.sii)i|i<>4,.<l  tiuintM'r  In  I'lich 
TrlK'  ur  llali'l. 

Che-llft-liri 

Cho-ha-lis  river  and  vicinity  

Cow-c-litz  river  and  vicinity 

2''.') 

Cuw*c*litz 

•JDO 

"  Tho  Chinooks,  and  the  various  bauds  of  that  tribe,  inhabiting  tho  country  immediately  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  (Columbia  river,  T  do  uot  consider  necessary  to  include  in  this  report,  as 
they  have  been  already  treated  with. 
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"The  Cliik-a-tnts  are  a  largo  niul  p.iwcifiil  tribe,  inlialuting  the  country  cast  of  the  Cascade  range. 
Great  numbers  of  them,  however,  an  Monn  ns  the  t^now  melts  from  the  mountains  in  the  spring,  eonio 
over  to  this  side  of  the  mountains,  where  they  fre(|Ueutly  s])end  the  summer,  trading  and  gamUing 
with  the  different  tribes,  and  exchanging  horses  for  money  and  hyagua  —  a  shell  they  are  fond  of  deco- 
rating themselves  with.  These  Indians  are  much  superior  to  the  Indiana  on  this  side.  They  resemble 
more  the  nomadic  tribes  of  tlie  plains.  Two  of  the  nuist  pnwerful  chiefs  were  hero  this  summer.  From 
them  I  learned  that  the  trilie  is  divided  into  live  difTorent  bands;  in  all  amounting  to  seme  'JOUO  or  oOOO 
souls.  They  have  imnieuse  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  raise  wheat,  potatoes.  &c.  They  understand 
the  use  of  ih.  plough,  and  in  many  other  things  seem  to  far  surpass  any  other  Indians  I  have  seen  in 
Oregon. 

"I  have  been  able  to  discover  but  eight  different  languages  among  the  tribes  of  this  di.striet.  These 
are  distinct,  and  arc  used  among  different  tribes,  as  enumerated  below.  Other  languages  may  exist, 
but  I  cannot  discover  that  they  are  in  use. 

"The  Stitcheo-saw-niisb,  Sfpially-ah-mish,  I'ualli-paw-mi.sh,  Nee-wa-mish,  Sah-ma-misli,  Sno-rpial-a- 
mnke,  Sno-rpia-mish,  Quash-sua-mish,  Say-hay-ma-mish,  and  .Srootlo-ma-niish  tribes,  all  use  the  Ncs-(|ually 
language,  and  are  very  similar  in  character  and  disposition. 

"The  Sno-ho-niish,  8kea-wa-misb,  8kuck-slan  a-jumps,  and  Stilla-qua-mish  speak  the  Sno-ho-mish 
tongue. 

"  The  Ska-git,  Kiekuallis,  S(pui-ua-mish,  and  Soek-a-muke  speak  the  same  tongue — the  Ska-git. 

"The  Xe-u-tub-vig  and  .Misonk  speak  the  same  language;  as  also,  I  am  informed,  do  the  Cowe-wa- 
eliin  and  Xoot-hum-mie.  None  of  tiicse  four  tribes,  with  an  occasional  exception  of  the  Ne-u-tub-vigs, 
ever  come  into  the  American  settlements.     They  go  to  Vancouver's  island  to  trade. 

"The  Macaws  and  the  Pist-ehins  speak  the  s;^;.i0  language.  They  scarcely  ever  come  into  the 
country  settled  by  the  Americans.  They  trade  mostly  at  Vancouver's  Island,  and  with  vessels  that  fre- 
quently touch  there  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  Sklal-lums  speak  a  distinct  tongue.  They  wander  about  a  great  deal,  but  trade  mostly  at 
Victoria,  on  Vanc(Uivcr's  Island. 

"  The  Chin-a-ktirns  speak  a  distinct  language.  Tiiey  have  been  killed,  or  made  slaves  of,  by  the 
Sklal-lums,  until  there  are  now  but  a  few  of  them  let>. 

"  The  Tu-a-nooch  and  Sko-sko-mish  tribes  speak  the  same  language.  They  are  peaceable  Indians, 
and  seldom  come  among  the  whites. 

"The  Cow-e-litz  and  Che-ha-lis,  or  Chick-a-lecs,  speak  the  same  language,  and  are  much  intermixed. 

"  As  a  general  rule,  the  characters  of  all  these  Indians  are  similar.  They  all  depend  upon  fish,  ber- 
ries, and  roots  for  a  subsistence,  and  all  evince  a  desire  to  copy  after  the  whites.  The  pride  they  take 
in  dressing  in  cloth,  and  in  bemg  thought  to  have  dropped  their  savage  customs,  and  to  have  approached, 
distantly,  to  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  whites,  forms  a  most  marked  difference  between  them 
and  the  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  They  are  excessively  indo- 
lent and  sclfi.sh ;  having  no  gratitude  nor  affection,  .seemingly,  beyond  themselves.  The  numerous 
varieties  of  fish  which  abound  in  the  salt  and  fresh  water,  together  -yith  the  roots  and  berries  that  grow 
in  abundance  through  the  woods  and  prairies,  give  them  an  easy  livelihood  wherever  they  may  stray. 
In  their  canoes  they  float  through  life,  wamlering  in  the  different  .seasons  to  the  places  abounding  most 
in  the  different  kinds  of  food.  The  ■.liniate  is  mild  and  healthy;  a  blanket  and  shirt,  as  far  as  clotliing 
is  concerned,  make  them  comfortable  througlMut  the  year.  They  are  all  passionately  fond  of  gandiling, 
frequently  gambling  away  everything  they  pos.sess — oven  their  women  and  slaves.  Slavery  cxi.sts  among 
all  the  tribes,  and  with  every  individual  who  is  rich  enough  to  owu  slaves.  Their  indolence  and  the 
cliaracter  of  the  food  they  subsist  upon,  render  them  cowardly  and  averse  to  difficulties,  where  their 
opponents  are  anything  like  equal  in  strength.  They  are  seldom  pugnacious.  They  are  thievish,  and 
will  steal  nearly  anything:  if  they  cannot  steal,  they  will  beg;  and  if  the  article  is  not  given  to  them, 
they  will  work  for  it.     I  have  never  seen  cupidity  preilominato  to  the  same  degree  with  any  other 
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poople.  It  is  excited  only,  however,  when  they  are  with  the  wliitcs.  Aiimng  tlioiiisolvcs  they  sire  pro- 
fusely extravagant,  frequently  giving  away  the  last  tiling  they  have  when  it  ivill  make  an  iniprLssion. 
Position  and  authority,  with  them,  depend  on  the  number  of  slaves,  blankets,  &e.,  they  possess  or  have 
given  away.  There  is  a  ehief  of  the  Ska-git  tribe,  who  some  time  since  gave  away  over  200  blankets; 
and  another,  of  tlio  Sklal-lum  tribe,  is  preparing  a  fi'lv,  at  which  there  is  to  bo  a  general  collection  of 
Indians,  to  whom  ho  is  to  give  a  f|uantity  of  articles;  all  to  enhance  his  importance.  Many  of  them, 
however,  notwitlistanding  their  general  indolence,  thiovishness,  and  (ilthincss,  who  have  been  living  near 
or  with  the  whites,  and  have  been  taught  by  example  and  punishment,  are  nmiparativcly  industrious, 
honest,  and  neat,  and  arc  very  useful.  There  arc,  too,  among  all  the  tribes,  more  m  loss  c.xceptinns,  who 
are  industrious  and  honest  to  a  degree  one  would  hardly  cjpoct  to  see  iiinnng  untutored  savages.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  li(|uor  consumed  by  the  Indians  in  this  district,  and  I  have  been  disappointed  in  my 
hopes  of  entirely  stopping  its  consumption.  (Jovernment  having  granteil  lands  upon  certain  conditions 
to  actual  settlers,  without  reference  to  the  extinction  of  the  ludian  tilli',  settlers  arc  scattered  over  this 
part  of  Oregon  in  every  direction.  Of  cour.se,  they  claim  all  the  privileges  of  American  citizens,  and 
say,  with  much  truth,  that  government  having  induced  them  to  emigrate,  it  did  not  intend  to  afflict  them 
with  all  the  penalties  of  the  law  regulating  trade  and  intorco\n'se  with  the  Indians;  fm  there  is  a  spe- 
cial clau.se  in  that  law,  prohibiting  persons  other  tliau  Indians  from  residing  in  an  Indian  cmintry.  Tliey 
contend,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  right  to  keep  liquor  for  their  own  use,  and  to  sell  to  whites,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  sell  or  give  it  to  Indians.  Persons  on  board  of  vessels  coming  into  the  Sound  con- 
tend, on  iho  same  grounds,  that  they  have  a  right  to  bring  in  li(|Uor  to  trade  with  Amcricau  citizens. 
If  this  is  the  ca.se  where  there  is  a  large  popidation  of  Indians,  they  will  get  it,  notwithstanding  the 
destruction  of  liquor,  and  the  indictment  of  a  few,  against  whom,  fortunately,  there  is  tcsliiuouy  of 
their  having  sold  or  given  Indians  liquor. 

"There  is  much  complaint  among  ,\.merit'in  sutlers  ami  trad'us,  that  ludians  on  this  side  of  the  lino 
dividing  the  po.-i.scssiona  of  the  I'liited  States  frmn  those  of  (ireat  Britain,  are  not  prohibited  bringing 
blankets  and  other  articles  from  the  British  to  this  side  of  the  line.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  should  be  stopped;  but  to  do  it  would  require  the  presence  of  a  cruiser  in  the  Sound.  Besides, 
I  think  i»  would  ba  injudicious  to  attempt  to  restrict  them  iu  such  a  mauuer,  before  treaties  are  made 
with  them  for  purchasing  their  lauds.  AVlien  treaties  are  made  with  them,  a  clause  inserted  in  each 
treaty,  as  one  of  its  requirements,  making  theiu  agree  to  abstain  from  such  traile,  would,  I  think,  be  in 
a  measure  effectual.  1  would  recommend  that,  when  treaties  are  made  with  these  tribes,  their  future 
homes  bo  all  injiuded  in  ore  reservation — each  tribe  having  the  extent  of  its  I'cservation  marked  off — 
and  their  fishing-grounds  bi  granted  them;  and  over  the  reservation,  that  the  law  regulating  trade  and 
intercour.^'e  whh  the  Indians,  and  any  other  law  relating  thereto,  be  extended  with  full  force.  I  think, 
situated  in  this  way,  much  good  might  be  done  them,  by  at  least  an  attempt  to  educato  them,  and  to 
teach  them  the  various  arts.  They  all  cultivate  the  potato,  more  or  less,  and  are  very  fond  of  them; 
and  in  many  other  things  they  seeiu  to  imbibe  the  rudiments  of  civilization,  and  to  improve  by  what  is 
taught  them. 

"Since  I  have  been  hero  there  have  been  se.  'ral  ves.sels  wrecked  on  the  coast  north  of  Cape  DLsap- 
pointment.  The  names  and  circumstances  of  only  three  of  the  wrecked  vessels  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge; the  sloop  Georgianna,  the  brig  Kagle,  and  the  brig  Una  —  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Hudson's 
IJay  Company.  Information  of  the  wreck  of  other  vessels  has  been  obtained  from  the  Ma-caw  ludians, 
who,  trading  with  other  tribes  along  the  coast,  have  brought  articles  to  the  whites,  that  were  evidently 
from  vessels,  and  stated  that  the  Indians  they  got  them  of  said  they  were  obtained  from  wrecked  ves- 
sels.    If  such  be  the  case,  nothing  deGnito  has  been  heard  of  the  vessels  or  crews. 

"The  sloop  Georgianna  was  wrecked  some  time  iu  October  last,  on  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  with  a 
party  of  miners  on  board,  consisting  of  some  forty  persons,  who  had  gone  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sound  to  the  Island  to  seek  gold.  They  were  all  made  prisoners  by  the  Indians,  but  were  subsequently 
bought  from  them.     A  vessel  was  chartered  by  the  collector  of  this  district  and  despatched  to  their 
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rclii'f  with  a  file  of  soWicrs,  and  so  lie  citizen  volunteers,  under  command  cf  Lieut.  John  DenienI,  who 
sucoeodcd  in  purdiasing  the  prisonTS  of  the  Indians.  The  brig  Eagle  was  wrecked  in  August  last,  on 
the  eoa.st  of  Vancouver's  Is!  nd,  rear  Nootka  Sound.  The  persons  on  board,  except  two,  succeeded  in 
making  their  escape.  The  two  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians  were  afterwards  purchased  of  the  Indians 
by  the  captain  of  the  schooner  Dumers'  Cove.  The  brig  Una  was  wrecked  on  Capo  Flattery,  in  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  iu  December  last.  The  pas.sengers  and  crew  succeeded  in  getting  on  shore,  when  they 
were  maltreated  by  the  Indians,  and  probably  would  have  been  murdered;  but  a  vessel  fortunately 
coming  in  at  the  time,  they  succeeded  in  boarding  her.  Soon  after  reaching  the  ve.s.sel,  the  Indians 
pillaged  the  Una  and  .set  lier  on  fire,  totally  consuming  her.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  receiving 
information  of  this  fact,  I  despatched  a  communication  to  his  K.vcelleney  the  Governor  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  requesting  a  report  of  the  circumstances  of  the  depredations  of  the  Indiana  after  the  wreck,  that. 
I  might  take  action  iu  the  matter  or  report  it.  Uefore  I  received  an  answer,  I  learned  of  tlic  awival  in 
the  Sound  of  the  .sloop-of-war  Vinccnncs,  under  command  of  Captain  Henderson.  Having  reports  of 
the  fact  of  the  wreck,  and  destruction  of  the  veescl  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  robbery  and  ill-treatment 
of  the  jKisscngcrs  and  crew,  I  immediately  applied  to  Captain  Henderson  for  a.s.sistanco  to  inflict  punish- 
ment on  the  ludians,  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  property.  Ho  refused,  however,  to  do  anything 
in  the  matter,  urging  as  the  reason  the  insufficiency  of  the  information  I  had.  Some  eight  or  ten  days 
after  I  received  an  answer  to  my  enmiiiuMicatioir  to  (lovcrnor  Douglas  (a  copy  of  which  I  herewith 
cnclo.se),  in  which  he  stated  that  the  matter  had  been  amicably  and  satisfactorily  adjusted  with  the 
tribe.  This  is  the  only  wreck,  of  which  definite  'ut'ormatiou  has  been  obtained,  that  has  happened 
within  the  bounds  of  this  district;  and,  consequently,  is  the  only  case  that  I  have  taken  official  notice 
of.  These  Indians,  the  Ma-eaws,  are  a  bohl  and  powerful  tribe.  In  their  canoes,  arrueil  with  a  rude 
harpoon,  made  of  the  teeth  of  the  whale,  in  which  a  stick  is  inserted,  having  an  inflated  bladder  attached, 
they  seek  the  whale,  sometimes  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the  shore.  They  take  considerable 
numbers  of  them,  and  from  the  sale  of  the  oil  dcri\e  what  is  to  them  a  largo  amount  of  riches.  They 
arc  expert  thieves,  also,  and  seldom  let  an  opportunity  pass  for  the  exercise  of  their  skill.  The  want 
of  more  frequent  visits  of  vessels  of  war  has  been  seriously  felt,  both  by  the  citizens  and  the  masters 
of  vcs.icls  trading  iu  the  Sound.  Kvcu  if  they  do  nothing,  their  visits  exert  a  salutary  influence  over 
the  Inilians  for  a  long  lime  thereafter.  Many  of  the  tribes,  like  the  Ma-caw,  are  so  located  that  it  is 
impossible  to  .approach  them  with  a  foreo  by  land,  on  account  of  the  ruggcdness  of  the  country,  and  the 
dense  forests  which  cover  it.  Many  things,  therefore,  for  which  they  should  have  been  punished,  have 
been  passed  over  without  notice.  Although  the  troops  stationed  at  this  post  (company  M,  of  the  1st 
regiment  of  artillery,)  under  their  intelligent  and  active  officers,  have  been  the  means,  by  the  prompt 
and  energetic  action  they  have  taken,  of  protecting  the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  to  a  great 
degree ;  yet,  unless  the  post  is  removed  further  down  the  Sound  —  where  il  would  be  more  central  as 
regards  the  Indian  population,  as  vessels  of  war  so  seldom  visit  these  waters  —  I  think  there  is  great 
reason  to  apprehend  serious  difficulties  with  the  Indians;  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
would  be  the  cau.se  of  much  bloodshed  and  destruction  of  property. 

''  In  conclusion,  I  would  beg  permission  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  scattered  condition  of  the  .settle- 
ments, and  the  frequent  and  necessary  calls,  by  the  settlers  and  Indians,  upon  the  Indian  agent,  to 
ottend  to  the  duties  connected  with  his  office,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  travel  about  a  great  deal ;  there- 
fore, the  expenses  will  be  very  heavy.  The  cost  of  living  here  is  such  that  the  salary  of  an  agent  is 
but  little  more  than  sufficient  for  his  support.  I  would  respectfully  ask,  therefore,  that  some  arrange- 
ment be  made,  so  that  the  agent  may  receive  quarterly  the  sum  he  expends  in  this  manner." 
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POPULATION   OF    THE    lUOQUOIS    CONFEDERACY, 

At  various  J'crkJs,  from  177S  to  18")2. 
CHANGES  DURING  A  I'EUIOD  OF  SEVKNTY-FOL'll  YEARS. 


MKMUKRS 

Of  TIIK 

CONKKDERACY. 
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limly  of  tiie  tribe 
fled  Id  Canada, 
f  722  immigrated 
to  Wisconsin.  — 
Viile  Report  of 
1844. 
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A. 

In  tiio  preceding  table  we  linve  data  respccling  one  of  tlie  most  important,  Imld,  politic  and  charac- 
teristic families  of  Indian  tril)es  who  ever  inhabited  America.  Tliey  liave  dwelt,  from  tirst  to  last,  upon 
one  of  the  richest  soil.",  and  in  one  of  the  most  salubrious  climates  known  to  the  temperate  latitudes 
of  the  United  States.  All  the  cereal  grains  are  there  produced  in  the  highest  perfection  ;  and,  long 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  our  continent,  this  re;ri"u  was  notcil  for  the  production  of  tliat  favorite  Indian 
grain,  the  zea  maize.  Indeed,  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  character  of  th<'  country,  favored 
their  increase  in  population.  Yet,  taking  the  goverament  estimates  in  1825  as  a  starting  point,  it  has 
neither  been  progressive  in  the  aggregate,  nor  has  it  declined  rapidly  ;  for,  while  the  .strength  of  the 
several  tribes  has  fluctuated  considerably,  it  has  not,  on  the  average  of  twenty-eight  years,  fallen  uiueh 
below  the  standard  at  which  it  was  then  jilaced  by  the  best  estimates.     Mr.  M.  imderrates  them. 

"  During  the  war  of  the  Hovolution,"  it  is  observed  in  the  ollicial  report  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  made  in  1845,  "the  Iroquois  were  put  at  1550  to  1580  fighting-men.  The  highest  number 
noticed,  of  the  friendly  Oneidas,  and  a  few  others,  who  sided  with  us  in  that  contest,  is  230  warriors; 
raisin,;  the  aggregate  number  of  armed  men,  of  this  confederacy,  to  1810,  and  the  gross  population,  in 
1770,  to  9000  souls.  This  estimate,  which  appears  to  have  lieen  carefully  made,  from  autlientic  docu- 
ments, is  the  utmost  that  could  well  be  claimed.  It  was  miide  at  the  era  when  danger  prompted  the 
pens  of  either  party  in  the  war,  to  exhibit  the  milit.irv  sin  ngih  of  this  confederacy  at  its  utmost 
power;  and  we  may  re.st  here,  as  a  saf-  point  ij(  conip;iris"n  — or,  at  least,  we  cannot  admit  a  higher 
population. 
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"  |{y  tlie  census  rDturns,  herewith  Kuhinitlod,  the  npgregnte  popuhition  of  the  three  full  and  four 
fi'iigmoulary  cantons  (counting  tlio  St.  Kogis),  still  residing  within  the  State,  is  stated  to  bo  as  follows, 
uanit'ly  : — 

"Sonccas 24H 

Onondagas -'iOS 

Tuscaroras 281 

Oncidas 210 

Cay  ugas 1  '-H 

St.  Itcgis  canton '-(lO 

Jlolmwks 20 

Total  population 37;!o  "* 

The  Mohawks  wore  the  lir.st  of  the  confodcracy  to  ipiit  their  ancient  ahodes.  Ahout  1777,  Ihcy, 
following  the  retreating  forces  under  Sir  John  Johnston,  fled  to  Canada,  whence  none  have  permanently, 
ond  but  few  temporarily,  returned.  The  numher  of  this  tribe,  which  is  estimated  by  Mr.  .Madison,  the 
next  year,  at  101)  warrior'),  or  .")00  soids,  appears  small.  Vet,  he  niiiy  be  supposed  to  have  had  better 
means  of  juilfjing,  at  that  period,  than  we  can  possibly  assume.  War,  and  the  influence  of  di.sease, 
caused  by  violent  cliangcs  of  habits  and  by  iulemperiiuee,  have,  doiibtli  ss,  been  the  cause  of  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  period  wiicn  Kinjr  Ilendrick  stood  at  their  head,  at  the  defeat 
of  Count  ])askau  in  17o.'). 

B. 

The  Oueidas,  who  took  sides  with  the  Americans  in  1770,  have  retained  their  ancient  lands,  with  all 
their  means  of  growth,  down  to  modern  periods.  At  the  time  of  the  plan  of  removal,  in  IH'J,'),  they  were 
placed  at  1090.  About  l!S24  a  large  part  of  tlicni  removed  to  Green  15ay,  in  Wisccmsin,  where  th  y  had 
punhaseil  lands  of  the  Menomonies.  This  expatriated  baud  is  otlieially  reported,  in  1844,  at  722 
souls.  Tlieir  numbers  have  not  since  been  carefully  rcpor'ed,  but  all  accounts  agree  in  representing 
them  as  improving  in  industry  and  moral.s.  If  the  average  number  for  the  seven  years,  from  I>>4r)  to 
lSi>2,  namely  2115,  be  added  to  the  722  in  Wisconsin  nine  years  ago,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  027,  or 
but  109  less  than  their  popidation  was  estimated  in  lN25. 


The  changes  in  this  Irilie,  from  1778  to  the  date  of  the  ]ilan  of  removal,  were  extraordinary.  How 
much  was  due  to  the  iutluencc  of  tlie  war  of  the  llevolulion,  and  to  their  abandonment  of  their  ancient 
precincts,  is  unknown.  I'p  to  tlie  year  \^^>'l  they  had  lost  709  persons.  Their  average  strength  for 
the  last  seven  years  is  4J9j.  Schools  have  been  introduced,  on  their  reservations,  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  and  their  condition  is  represented  as  favorable. 

D. 

Still  more  dcslruclive  has  been  tlu!  conrse  of  the  Cayugas.  Tlicy  have  been  nearly  annihilated. 
Living  in  the  centre  of  iIk;  "old  military  tract"  rpf  western  New  York,  and  surrounded  by  every  species 
of  indulgence,  coninion  to  Indian  tribes  who  ^re  suddenly  cnconipa.sscd  by  the  vices  of  civilization,  tlicy 
have  literally  melted  away,  like  snow  before  tl.  ■  sun.     It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  such  noble  men 


*  Ni)tes  oil  the  In 
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as  tlio  fatliiT  of  Ldgan,  were  nieinbiTs  of  tliis  tribe.  Since  the  opening  of  tlic  Rcvolutioniiry  War, 
tlii'i)  pnpulalion  lias  decreased  no  leas  than  1010  .souls.  For  the  last  seven  years  they  denote  an  avc- 
ra!;o  of  10.')  persons;  hut  without  lauds  or  separate  annuities.  They  live  with  the  Sonecas  on  the 
Cattaraugus  river,  New  York. 

E. 

The  Scnccas  have,  from  the  (list,  constituted  nearly  one-half  of  the  Iroquois  popidatinn.  They  were, 
figuratively,  at  the  western  end  of  tlie  symbolic  confederated  lodge,  and  furnished  a  large  number  of  warriors 
for  the  adventurous  and  warlike  expeditions  of  the  Six  Nations,  east,  west,  north  and  south.  Since  the 
Revolutionary  AVar  their  numbers  have  even  exceeded  this  proportion.  They  stand,  at  the  last  ofiBeial 
report,  in  1S;VJ,  in  relation  to  tlie  existing  trilies,  as  2;")80  to  401,  'loo  and  270.  Thi.s,  however,  excludes 
the  Canada  Mohawks  and  the  Wisconsin  Oncidas. 

It  is  interesting  to  review  tlie  ancient  condition  of  tliis  and  the  oilier  Iroquois  tribes,  who  ruled  in 
the  Ohio  valley  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  Dolawarcs  and 
other  Algon(|uin  stocks.     Such  an  imiuiry  is  calculated  to  develop  some  curious  facts. 

The  following  census  of  the  number  of  Indian  warriors  in  the  Oliio  valley,  in  1748,  was  given  in  to 
Conrad  Wi.scr,  Ksq.,  at  Loy.stown,  by  the  .several  deputies  of  the  tribes  named;  the  men  being  repre- 
sented by  bundles  of  small  sticks,  carefully  tied  up. 

FishtlnK-Mcn. 

"Sinikers  10;! 

Shawaiios 102 

Wanlals 100 

Wi.sigechroanu 40 

Mohaeks  (among  whom  are  27  French  Mohack.s) 74 

Mukickans 1  .'i 

Ouonfagers  of) 

Cay  uckers 20 

Onciders 1 .") 

Delawarcs 10.') 

Total  number  of  lighting  nun 789  "* 

In  Ibis  lisl  we  recognise  the  Scnccas,  under  an  old  form  of  orllu'graphy,  and  the  Wyandots  under 
the  name  of  Wantats.  Tlie  I^Iiamis  ov  Twightces  are  not  cMumerale.l ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  this, 
that  this  tribe  had  not  yet  niigiatcd  from  the  Miami  of  tlie  liukes,  where  they  are  located  by 
Bouquet  in  1701,  when  they  were  estimated  to  numbci  ^i.'tO  ligliliiig-inen,  and  17;')0  .souls.  The  term 
Wi.sagachroanu,  is  an  Irocjuois  word ;  the  term  rinnm  niiaus  liaiid  ur  tribe,  and  was,  probably,  .some 
tribe  or  band  in  connection  with,  or  subjection  to,  the  Wyiiiidnis,  nr  in  (lie  New  York  Iroquois,  who  are 
enumerated. 

The  tabl  •  leuotes  447  Iroijuois  ligliiing-nicn  (inchnliiig  ihe  Wyandots),  to  :!42  Algoiiquins  (mostly 
Delawarcs  and  Sliawnces),  and  i.s  important,  as  showing  the  policy  of  the  Iroquois  confcilcrates,  ir 
leaving  large  numbers  of  their  people  in  actual  possession  of  the  eonnlries  which  they  iiiid  conquered; 
and  it  proves  that,  while  they  made  these  subjugaled  tribes  allies  and  friends,  they  at  the  same  time 
held  the  mace  of  power  in  tcrrorcm  over  them.  Hxaetly  the  policy  lint  even  European  nations  have 
ever  pursuiul. 

If  to  each  fighting-man  above  given,  wc  allow  the  usual  number  of  live  souls  (a  rule  adopted  by  Col. 
liouquet  in  171)4),  the  entire  aboriginal  population  of  the  Oliio  valley,  excluding  the  Miamis,  will  appear 
as  follows :  — 


*  MS.  of  Wiaur's  Journey  to  tlio  Ohiti  valley,  in  17tS  ;  L'oiu.,  liy  1'.  A.  M.  lleistcr,  Esq. 
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Jroquoia. 

Scuccas SIT) 

Wyandots f)00 

MolmwkH 370 

OuonJagns 17') 

Cnj'ugus 100 

Ouuidaa 75 

Total  number  of  souls 2035 

Af(ioiigiiiii». 

Shnwiipca 810 

IMoliicnus 70 

Dclnwarcs 825 

Auxiliaiios 209 

Total  n'lmlior  of  ]>orsons 1905 

It  will  Lc  uiliiM.)  iliat  tlie  Sonreas  wore  the  I'liibiuliiiu'nt  of  the  Iroqunin  power  west  of  the  A'li^'lia- 
nies;  but  it  mH'.  n"!  bo  forgntteu,  that  this  estimate  iiu-ludes  the  entire  Alleghany  valley,  wliirh  ihiii 
tr"'  '  lir.il,  at  ■llsti'it  periods,  conquered  from  the  AUegans,  Andastes,  Eries,  and  Kahquas. 

1b  h  iporciDt  hint  is  dropped  by  Mr.  C.  Wiser  in  bis  speeeh,  above  referred  to;  namely,  that  the 
I  1,1'f  trills  ad  Ir  ■.  "od  bad  "Itilrly  settled  on  the  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of  hunting;"  whieb  is  clearly 
ii  i!i  MtiTO  ul  the  u.it,  tint  it  bad  been  cleared  of  its  ancient,  or  former  proprietor.^,  and  left  in  a  state 
ol  ''?!<"r'>'-."  .  .-  uou-oceupauey.  The  Clioctaws  have  a  tradition  that  they  onee  lived  her'  *  The 
Ai  1  gans,  rr  Al  ■:•  «i,  have  left  a  similar  tradition.f  The  Catawbas  aP''  Cherokees  seem  to  have  been 
dri\cr;  out  of  I'li.,  vall'^y  by  the  confederates, 

F. 

The  Tuaearoraa  fled  from  North  Carolina  after  their  revolt  of  1712,  and  were  at  Grst  received  by  the 
Oneidas,  near  whom  they  lived,  on  I.ind  assigned  to  tbeni.  temporarily,  by  that  tribe.  They  are  now 
located  in  Niagara  county,  not  far  from  the  Kails,  chiefly  on  lands  purchased  by  them,  from  the  Ogden 
Company,  with  funds  from  the  State  of  Ncwth  Carolina.  I  visited  them  in  1845,  by  authority  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  when  their  population,  very  carefully  taken,  by  inquiry  at  every  hou.se,  amounted  to  312, 
including  a  single  Mohawk.  Several  of  tin  rn  had  fine  and  largo  farms  under  cultivation,  upon  which 
they  raised  wheat  and  cnrn.  Their  dwellings  were  nf  a  sidjstanlial  kind  ;  (me  or  two  of  them  being 
cunstructed  of  stone.  The  fields  were  well  fenced.  Horses,  o.xcn,  miUh  cows,  swine  and  sheep, 
dotted  their  impnivements.  They  posses-.d  n  church  and  a  s"licMilb<iuse.  The  Kngli^h  language  was 
generally  .spuken,  and  the  dn.ss  and  mrmnera  of  the  people  were  confnrmable  lo  the  habits  of  the  whites. 
The  causes  to  which  are  attributabk  eiie  decrease  of  thirty-six  in  their  population  during  a  period  of 
seven  years,  have  not  been  expla'U'  u  by  the  ag<'nt. 


G. 

The  St.  Regis  tribe  w.is  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  New  tlngla.ui  tluring  the  wlmle  period  of  the  iild 
French  and  the  Kevoluiionaiy  wars.  It  was  founded  by  Indians  from  the  ot.'ni-  cat.tous,  who  embraoed 
the  Konian  Catholic  religion,  and  were  planted  at  il.ls  sp.t,  on  ilie  banks  of  ii;     fit.  Lawrence,  wilhiu 


*  I'ickott'a  Alabama. 
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striking  distance  of  Montreal.  They  were  never  recognized  at  Onondaga  as  one  nf  tlic  r-ntons ;  occii- 
pjing  a  political  position  Himilar,  in  «oiiie  respects,  to  that  of  the  Scminoles  towards  the  Creeks,  and  of 
the  Saginaws  to  the  (Miippewas.  The  report  of  Mr.  Angel,  in  1847,  enumerates  their  population  at 
457  souls.  Mr.  Ezekiel  Williams,  whoso  name  has  been  recently  used  in  connection  with  that  of  one  who 
occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  modern  French  history,  is  the  reputed  descendant  of  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Orceiifleld,  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  river — a  place  which  was  visited  by  one  of  the  St.  Uegis's 
marauding  parties,  during  the  last  century. 


M. 


CIIEROKEES    OF   XOKTII    CAROLINA. 


'!■; 


A  compilation  from  the  original  returns  of  the  census  of  North  Carolina,  taken  under  Federal  autho- 
rity, and  just  completed,  exhibits  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  Ciiorokee  Indians,  who  are  still 
resident  in  its  upper  districts,  and,  it  appears,  wholly  within  the  county  of  Haywood. 


Vltiil  Slatiallcn  and  Industrial  Mennii. 


Males 

Females 

Deaths 

Farms  cultivated 

Land  improved 

Land  unimproved  .... 

Value  of  Farms 

Value  of  Live  Stock. 
Com  produced 


Xo.  i.r  Miiii.< 

nli'l  Fi'tiiiiUv*. 

niiit  No.  uf 

Deallm. 


35.'t 


Total  Popu. 
iQtluQ. 


no 


Number  of 
Furius. 


120 


AtTi"*nf  Iniid 

itiiproTPil 

unil  uiiiiu- 

proTuU. 


1,440 
15,900 


VhIho  nf 
KiirniH  nntl 
Livo    Stock. 


88,r,40 
6,153 


Buolipln  of 
Uraln  nit^ei]. 


15,.576 


Those  data  indicate,  but  too  clearly,  the  non-progrossivc  state  of  .tn  isolateil  Indian  community, 
surrounded  by  a  civilized  industrial  population.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  births  during  tlie  year; 
but  twenty-two  persons  out  of  the  whole  number  died.  IjCss  than  one-fifth  of  the  land  is  cultivute<l. 
The  area  of  each  farm  is  \'l  acres;  the  proportional  division  of  each  iJili  acres.  The  live  stock  on  each 
farm  is  valued  at  about  (ifly  dollars.  Vet,  these  Cherokces  are  represcuted  as  comparatively  industrious 
and  thriving.  Living,  as  they  do,  in  a  fine  climate,  and  possessing  fertile  lands,  the  quantity  of  corn 
they  raLsed,  averaging  liiO  bushels  to  the  family,  denotes  what  habits  of  more  severe  industry  and 
temperance  would  lead  them  to. 
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N. 

INDIANS   IN   TlIK   SOUTHERN   I'ART   OF  CALIFOUXIA. 

BhUlons. 

Men. 

WurrloM. 

Wumcii  mill 
ClilUlrcn. 

Total. 

No.  or  BandJ. 

Mnriposa  County  InJians 

Fresno  Indiiins  

Mcrccde  Indians 

1005 

718 
151 

1000 

600 

75 

1802 
CI!) 

129 

;i407 

1337 

280 

Five  Bands. 
Five  Bands. 
Three  Bands. 

Total  population  

5024 

TLcscImlinns  have  all  received  some  instruetion  in  fiirming,  mining,  and  vrrious  other  descriptions  of 
manual  labor;  more  especially  those  residing  on  the  borders  of  the  San  Jjaquin  and  Fresno  rivers. 
A  very  malignant  and  fatiil  epidemic  has  been  prevalent  among  these  tribes  during  the  past  summer; 
nearly  all  the  aged  persons  have  fallen  victims  to  it,  as  well  as  very  many  of  the  younger  portion  of  the 
population.     Tiie  Indians  living  on  the  Fresno  have  been  afflicted  more  severely  than  the  others,  which 
is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  had  food  in  greater  abundance,  of  a  character  to  which  they  had  been 
unaccustomed.     Recently,  however,  the  ravages  of  the  disease  seem  to  have  been  stayed ;  and  the  sur- 
vivors have  been  observed,  dispersed  along  the  lower  bills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  gathering  up  and 
storing,  for  winter  consumption,  large  quantities  of  acorns,  which  are  tiieir  usual  and  favorite  food.     At 
this  time  they  manifest  a  friendly  disposition,  and  appear  to  be  satisfied  to  live  harmoniously  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  whites. 
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C'll  I  I'l'KWA     N  ATKiX. 

J'ciniltit/iiii,  i(n  coiijnitiiJ  at  IcadliKj  J'cn'oth. 

('li:iiivi;.'niTir'.i  oliiiKitc,  ill  l":lll,  iiiclii'linji  >ML;nii!i\vs,  ,^c '1,(20 

/(■liiilnii  I'ikf's  csiiniiitc,  in  Isdii 11,177 

AVill.iii  tlic  At'c'iiry  nf  Snull  Sr.  'Sl.nu;  in  l^l'J S.riOO 

(idvriiiiiirnt  I'Imii  I'f  iTiiinviil,  ill  I'^-'),  iihlii'ling  till'  ()ll:iw'j-: l>',17iJ 

llcpnit  i.f  Secrcliiry  (if  Wiir,  in  ls-J!l I."),n(i0 

Oniiiiil  report  „(  Mr.  ScliiiiiliTaft,  in  l>^:i-',  iiiiiiii-i  tlir  ()t!:iwas 'M.'O 

Ap'nt  J.  I',  lliiys,  in  ISiW,  ostiniatrs  tlni-c  r.'-iiliiiL' mi  l/il;c!  SnjirriiT  iiii'l  tin'  I'ppiT 

Mississippi,  (■xcUiling  I'lWir  Mii-liivrmi,  iil 7,1 'i^ 

Kstiiiialuil  nunilicr,  iiiclihliiig  Sulmiiiuvs,  williiu  the  I'liiinl  Slati'^  in   I'^'iH 10, (Mill 

Tills  iiatinii  is  till'  typo  (if  llio  Algmiipiin  stud;.    'I'lir  li  riii  appi-ars  t  i  liave  lirrii  lirsl  appli.  i|  In  crrlaiii    i 
NipLTi'lnoim  lianils,  wlm  encanipeil  en  tlic  liaiil;s  nf  tin'  St.  I.iwitih'i'  river,  n|i]i"-iti'   Mmilrial  ;  ainl  if    ; 
ln'caiiio  11  gcnorio  lino,  for  all  Irilics  .speaking  the  same,  er  dialeets  of  the  same.  l:iiiL'uaj;e.      'I'lny  wci-e    j 
fiiunil  in  foroc  when  the  Froneli  inlvanueil  tlnir  ilisruveri.'S  in  tlie  l-'ails,  or  Saiilt  ile  Si .  Marie;  aiel  tliey 
were  fiiiml  to  oeeiijiy  the  liasin  nf  Fial;o   Silperiir,  Iini-lli   an. I   shiiiIi.  finm  mir  e.irliest   hi -iMriiMl   periml.     ' 
Owing  to  till'  vast  area  nvor  wliieh  they  are  spi-e.-nl,  aiil   llie  very  nature  nf  ihiir  nmiles  ami  eiistmiis,  it    i 
is  oxtreiiiely  ililfiiiilt  to  aseertaiii  their  full   niiiiihir.      Il  is  ilniihlfiil  wlietl.i  r  llii.'-   has  over  lioon  given.     I 
In  the  year  17-'10  lluy  were  ni'nrteil  In  the  Fniii  h  gnvdiiliieiit  at  a  little  nver  .'(MO;   hut  this  exelinle.l 
pome  bands,  who  were  oxiilteil  to  tlu' ilistinetinns  nf  trilies,  liy  Ineal  names,  whieli  Imve  siiieo  ilisappearcul.     ' 
AVIion  a  garrison  nml  Tmlian  ageiiey  was  cslalilisheil  at  .'^aiilt  .'sf.  Marie's,  in  IS'JLi,  thnso  resiiling  within    | 
the  linnnils  of  the  Ageney  were  oslimatoil  at  .'^.'lOO.      In  IsOli,  I'iko  reports  their  nnmher,  on  the  I'ppor    j 
Mississippi,  anil  .south  slioies  of  Lake  Siipi  rinr,  to  bo  about  II'. 0(1(1.     At  the  time  nf  submitting  the 
jiian  of  oolnnizatiou,  in  ISi'.'i,  tliey  were  (■oinprohen.si\oly  put  at  a  fraction  over  1>',(loO.     Generals  Clark 
mill  Cass  estiinatoil   them,  in  1S:2(I,  at  l.'i.OOO.      In  a  series  nf  tables,  prepareil  (luring  the  year  1*.'!'2, 
with  more  than  usual  research,  by  the  agent  at  .'''ault  Sf.  .^larie's,  they  arc  eslimateil  at  !)12(). 
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apim:m)1.\  to  statistics. 


rorULATIOX    and    AHKA    of   TllK    I'XITKl)    STATKS. 

Till'  fnllowii);^  tiiblo,  frnm  till'  tHiisus  (if  ,Iii'  riiiiiii,  jn^l  I'imiplotfil,  is  liciv  iiiMc'l  nii  acciiiiiit  ipf  its 
iiitriii>ir  iiiipniiaucu 


SlntPi"  lui'l  IVrrKorles. 


Aliil)amn 

Ail<;iusns 

(':ilit'cinii:i 

('llllilill!!,   Nllltll 

('.■iiMliim,  Siiiiili 

ColmuliM,  Di.stritt  (if 

('"iiiii'cticiit   

Kclawiiro 

Kliindii 

(i('il;.'iM 

lllilluis 

Iniliaim 

1  iiili^iu  'rcn  itiiry 

Inwa 

Kiutuiky  

Limisiiuia 

Maine 

Miinlaiid 

Ma.-siiclniselts 

>li--l'i»'".V;-; 

MiutK'siila  Toiritiii'y 

Mi>sissi|i)ii 

Missmivi 

Nilimslia  Ti  iT'tory 

New  IlaTiiii^liii'o 

New  Mcxieii,  Territiiry  (if. . 

New  Vdik  

New  Jersey 

Ndrtliwest  Territory 

Ohio 

Oregon  Territory 

IVnnsylvania 

lUioile  Lslaiid 

Tenuesscc 

Texas 

I  tall  Territory 

Virginia 

^'(  rniout 

AViseousiu  


Fr«.  Ciiluml. 


(•i('i,r.i4 

|il2,isit 

01, (;:'..■) 

•jTi.rid* 
;!7,iMi 

.';(i:;,iiiiit 
71,lf!!h 
47,20;!  I 

;".L'l,r.7Jl 

s4i;,o;!i ' 

077,l.')4 
7<il,ll:i: 

lioo.r.'i 

r)Sl,vl:!| 
417,04.'!j 
iis.'),4.'iO  1 
S0.'>,071  I 
0,!i:;s 
'2nii,7is 
f)0-J,Oil4 


:!17,4^>. 
(il.'rJ.") 

;!,(i|s,;!-_'."i 

4(i:),.)00 
1 ,05r),o")n 

I:!,(is7 

u','Jos,iiin 

14:;,s7r) 
7.'ir,,s;!() 

]')4,0:!4 

ll,;i;!(i 

S04,NOO 

.•;i;!,4(r2 
f)04,75(; 


2,'.'05 

(11  tH 
01(2 

■J7,4(;.! 

S,i,Ml() 
lO.II.'iO 

7,(io;: 

l>,it7.'! 

0:!2 

2,0.1 1 

i'.,4:;i; 

11,2(12 

"  ";^;!:! 

10,011 

17,lf.2 

l,:!:ill 

71,7-J:; 

o,oi;4 

2,os:i 

:;o 

9;i0 

2,018 

:"i20 
00 

40,IMlll 
2;!,fSlU 


Totul  IV|iiiIi(ll(i()|    S'tudre  Snivi. 


Ui!k|.  Mllo. 


il4-2,S41 
47,100 

2ss,r)  ts 
!JSl,OSl 

;i,i)S7 

2,200 

:!o,:!lo 

oSl,0.S2 


210,0^1 
24l,StlO  I 

oii,:;tis  i 


:;o!),s7H 
S7,422 


2:!(; 


771, ti2:!' 

200, S07 

02,ri07  i 
::iio,o;io 

(ids,  oil  7 

r>i,tis7 

.•170,702 

oi,r.;!2 

^7,44;'. 

ooo.isr) 

sr.1,470 
088,110 

"ii)2;2'i4 

082,40,') 
fil  7,702 

r)8!i,i(;o 

riS:!,o:!  I 

004,514 

o07,(m4 

0,077 

lioii,r.2(> 

082,044 

0  17,070 

01,017 

;!,007,:JO4 

480,055 


25,279        I    l,080,:i29 


207 

5;!,020 

;!,ii7ii 

0,422 

307 

24 

51,:!:!:; 

718 

CliS 


2:10,450 

58,101 

20 

472,528 


TotalpopulationintlioU.S.     10,553,068     434,495    3,204,;113    23,191,870     3,300,805        701 


13,294 

2,311,7'<0 

147,514 

1,002,717 

212,502 

11,380 

l,421,0(il 

314,120 

305,391 


50,722 
52,108 

18S,OSO 

45,550 

28,000 

50 

4,750 

2,120 

50,2(18 

58,400 

55,409 

;!:!,so!( 

187,171 
50,014 
37,080  I 
4I,:i40i 
35,000  i 

11,000 

7,250 

50,243  '• 

141,8;!9' 

47,151  i 

05,(l:!7 

l:iO,700 

8,o:!0 

210,774 

40,000 

0,851 

528,725 

30,004 

341,403 

47,000 

1,200 

44,000 

325,520 

187,023 

0I,:!52 

8,000 

53,294 


15  21 

I  (12 

2' 10 

1910 

2:!  S7 
lo:!7t 

78-oi; 

4317 
148 
15-02 
15-37 
20 -24 

3-77 
20-07 
12-52 
10()0 

5:!()0 

137-17 

7-07 

0(11 

12 -SO 

10-49 

3-00 

0-29 

07-44 

7140 

4955 
0-04 

49-20 
122-95 

22-70 
0(15 
0-00 

23-17 

30-20 
5-00 


The  alphalietieal  arrangenicnt  of  the  Slates  antl  Territcries  has  been  adopted  for  convenience  of 
refcrenee;  the  geographical  motliod  having  been  found  to  create  much  embarrassment. 
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TITLK  XYI.-SI'H.llXTlVE   DIVlSfON,   HrOfiHAl'IIV, 


GEXEl^AL  ANALYSIS   OF  TITLE   XVI. 

TIThK  XVI.,  LET.  A.,  VOL.  IV.     [1st  Pait.k.] 

A.    A  Sketch  of  Indian  Blogriipliy. 

1.  Logan. 

2.  Poutiac' 

3.  KilolinuMul.' 

4.  A.Mik,  orWaubOirfg.' 

5.  Farmer's  Brother.' 

G.  Tliycnihmcgca,  or  Joseph  Brunt.' 


Omitted  for  w.iiit  of  room. 
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iniMi  R  A  V  H  V. 


1  .      AS  K  !•:  T  ('  11    OK    1  N  1)  i  A  N    15  1  ( )  ( I  I!  A  I'  II  Y. 


S.WAci:  iiiitiiiiis  aro.  in  a  |K'ciiliiir  uiamici'.  to  he  Jmliii'il  of  liy  tlii'ir  li!(i;r;i|ili\ .  Tlii' 
t'lU'iyics  of  tlicir  Icadiiii;'  iiicu  cxfivise  even  iiiorc  iiiliiiciicc  on  tlioir  liitcs  ami  I'oi'lmn's, 
tliaii  Uistiiitiiiislic'il  individuals  do  in  ii\ili/.i'(l  lili'.  wlii'n'  {\n;  intclli.iifncc  and  iiuwci'  of 
tli(3  niassL's  always  I'onn  a  coniiterjioiH'  to  sndilcn  and  harsh  nu'asiiri'S  thrcatcninir  lo 
load  to  evil  i'onsi'(ini'n('(.\'<.  So  nnich  so  is  tiiis  tin'  (-iso  witii  tho  Indian  nations  dI'  tiii-; 
continent,  that  it  has  hecn  wcdl  n'niarlicd.  that  Indian  history  is  iitdc  more  liian  a 
connccti'd  series  of  the  lives  of  their  jironiinent  cliiefs  and  warriors. 

In  selecting  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  [)rominent  actors  of  the  se\oral  iriors 
who  have  occnj)ied  the  I'nited  States,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary,  were  it  always 
convenient,  to  oljsorve  a  chronoloiiical  order.  The  aboriginal  at  tors  a|i|»'ai-  on 
tiie  canvass  at  eras  often  far  a[)ait ;  and  although  men  of  the  same  race.  iia\i' 
attracted  attention  at  the  siime  periods;  they  have  been,  in  i'act,  individuals  ol"  tiiU's 
widely  fsejiarated  by  geographical  eras,  and  languages.  Where  this  has  not  been  the 
case,  there  will  Ije  an  obvious  [iroi)riety  in  con\eying  their  lives  in  a  chronologic;d 
method,  or,  at  least,  in  connection.  Such  were  the  lives  of  Powhatan  and  his  coie- 
brated  daughter  Pocahontas,  which  are  so  intimatelv  interwoven  with  the  origin  and 
history  of  \'irginia.  While  the  rapidly-developing  events  o\'  Uncas,  .Myontonimo,  and 
Philii),  bring  them  into  a  period  which  lies  at  the  foundatitm  of  New  Kngland,  a. 
similar  arrangement  will  bring  into  connection  the  group  of  aboriginal  heroes  and 
orators  who  have  arisen  in  the  Irocpiois  stock  of  New  VorU.  In  the  more  enlarged 
class  of  tribes  of  the  Algompiins,  of  the  west  and  north,  actors  start  up,  at  greater 
intervals  of  time,  which  lead  us  to  regard  them  rather  as  representing  a  sentiment, 
than  a  nation. 

West  of  the  line  of  the  Mississip[)i,  there  is  an  interesting  elan  of  chiefs  and 
leaders  heretofore  unknown,  whose  acts  entitle  tliem  to  record.  The  great  tribes  of 
the  prairies  have  had  their  pro})ortioii  of  men  ui)on  whom  their  wild  countrymen  have 

(Gl:J.) 
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ff)  (lie  seal  (if  tlicir  !i|iiiliuisi'.  'I'lic  ^i(lm•l•^^  ul'  ilic  Mi.-^I^siiiiii.  iuiil  tlic  fircat  lnKo 
lia>iiis,  liaw  liail  llii'Ir  \\an-i(ns.  ,<a!^v,-.  |iii)|>lii'l.<,  ami  la  rues.  Niii  liavc  tlui  jii'cat  Apa- 
lacliian  ,l:i'(>ii|i  <>!'  tlic  .^niitli.  Iu;^i'llu'r  willi  llic  ('lii'idkci's.  (lie  I'tclifi's  and  Natclii'/. 
I'ailiil  Id  oriiiiiiali'  a  cla^s  of  i-lircwd.  hravc.  and  dflcirniiu'd  men,  wlior^c  lii?.|ur\-  is 
V  ritli  II  ill  liliiod.  Nar\a(/..  I>'All_\nn.  and  IK'  Soto,  found  tliis  raco  of  men  hard  to  coii- 
(liicr.  Tlic  si'ttiiTs  of  Carolina,  (icM)iyia.  and  liOiiisiana  did  not  fail  to  Hud  lliis  lii-ld 
oik'  of  |K'r|iiliial  !<trata;:i'ins  and  >tiiii;>:lcs.  It  is  intcrf.-tiii,ii'  lo  hcliold  at  wliat  new 
intervals  Indian  address  is  suro  lo  wcavi' si'liciiics  of  siilitlclv.  toenail  lieroiMii.  or  to  ntier 
iiohle  sentiments.  Tliere  are  two  periods  in  our  liislor_\  from  wliieli  it  is  proposed  to 
draw  tliese  al)ori,;iinal  sUetelies  ;  namely,  lirsl.  liie  period  from  the  fall  of  Caiiai'.a  to  tlio 
end  of  the  Aiiierieaii  l'e\ohilion  ;  secondly,  from  l7>o  to  tlii'  eomiiieneement  of  tho 
liiilian  colonies  west  ot'  tiie  Missiv-i|ipi ;  and.  Iiiially.  from  the  latter  period  lo  the  present 
time. 

We  o|ien   these  sketches  w  itli   the   life  of  a   man  whose  nolile  eloipieiicc  and  oNcr- 
\\  liehnin^;'  domestic  inisliirtiines  have  excited  the  symp.itli\  of  tlic  world. 

I  .      I  i  o  ( ;  A  \  . 


Iiouaii   appeared  on   the  staiie  ot'  acli 


A I 


hi-lorv.  .il   a   lime  when   tin 


jaihlic  mind  was  peculiarly  .-sensitive  on  the  sulijert  ol'  tiie  power  ami  inlhieiice  of  th 
aliorinines  who  ooenpied  the  rei;ioiis  west   ol"  the  Alh  uliaiiiet 


'I'hose  trihes  had.  for 


.several  years.  ^Iiown  a  disposition  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  .Vtiulo-Saxoii  race  into 
those  reiiions ;  and  their  luovements.  from  1  Tli-l.  had  .it  least  the  elleet  lo  alarm,  if 
they  did  not  seriously  threaten  the  colonies.     'I'liey  had   produced  several  chiefs  who 

Imiiaii  spirit   and  cajiacitx' to  direct 
11  as  Kileliniend,  Cornstalk, 


i|)pear 


d  I 


('(I  lo  lie  ( 


ndoW( 


d  with  more  lliaii  the  nsna 


•h 


IIK 


and  mea.suralily  to  iiiiilc.  the  ]irincipal  hands. 
l{ukanjaIiola.  and  I'oiitiac.  appeared  at  distant  places,  within  this  era.  to  .show  that 
the  leeliiig  of  hostility  in  the  western  IiIIk's  was  Lieiieral.  and  they  Iielieved  they  still 
liad  tlio  power  of  the  J-'rench  in  the  Canadas  as  a  rally in,!.;-i)oiiil. 

Hraddock.  with  a  hu'ii'e  and  well-appointeil  army,  had  heeii  defeated,  in  ITo't.  by  a 
cotniiaratively  IrilliiiL'  lioily  of  French  .soldiers,  sujiporled  hy  a  hnre  liiree  of  Indians  in 
anihiisli ;  and  when  the  power  of  Franco  fell  with  .Montcalm,  in  17-j!',  the  ahoriiiines, 
who  had  heeii  her  jieciiliar  care  and  favorites  from  early  days,  could  not  Ix'  made  lo 
Ir'Ucvp  that  her  thcj-  had  heen  liiialK  struck  in  the  Canadas.      In  this  state  of  excite- 


ment, the  small  Kniilish  posts  of  ]a'   Mniif,   N'eiianpi,  .Mauniee,  and  .several  ( 


iiicludin<_'  llie  slon 


<tioncil   fort   of  .Mic^hiliinackinae.  on  the   I'e 


iiinsii 


)tlior.s, 


la,  iiad    heel 


taken.  jSlajor  (iladwyn,  after  ii  close  siege  of  several  months,  finally  resisted,  after  a 
deli-at  in  the  Held  at  IJloody  lJridj;e.  the  delermined  investment  of  Detroit,  in  ITd'i. 
Col.  Hoiupiet,  tho  ioll()win<r  year,  crossed  the  AUoiihanios,  beat  tlio  Indians  in  a  dcspo- 


'  t'cir  an  onutiicratiim  of  these  [losts,  teu 
2l;"i  lip.     Dftroif,  ls34. 


rosso( 
listoricul  and  Scicniilic  .'sketrlie.s  uf  .^lic■lli'':ln."     1  vul.  I'Juio, 


nUxlH  A  I'HY 


(U.- 


ralf  l)iittli'  iit  Tiiiisliv  T^iiii.  im  llic  Siwicklv.  ami  iicnctiatid.  with  a  triiiiii|ilinnt  nniiy, 
lit  llu'  liaiiks  of  (lie  Mii^kiniriim,  \vli<rf  a  ^'lUTal  jicacc  I'lisiii-il.     Tlic  lii<liaii  iiowcr. 


uliifh  liiiil  cii-t  siicli  a  Liludiii  oMT  tlic  lol 


onus,  w 


as  I'sscutiallv  cnislii'd  ;  and  JJritc 


Ml 


and  American  rcjoici'il  foL'ctlicr  in  lln'  liiinniili.  al'ti'i'  a  iiaid  strM;:i;Ii'.  ol"  civilization 
over  harliarisni. 

Liivc  most  treaties  ol"  HnnipeMns  witli  tlie  Imliaii  |ii)\vei',  wliieli  lia\-e  been  |irodnced 
)i_v  military  movement,  anil  not  liy  a  licarlv  iic(|iiii'M'enee  in  the  fate  that  has  iiireed 
Ihein  into  iiaeilie  measures,  this  ))aeilieation.  thouiih  it  |Mi'ilucei|  an  alli'etin;^  scene  ol" 
the  ileli\ery  (o  the  l>iiti>h  anthorities,  ol'  eajilives  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  was  mil 
juTmaniMit.  Less  than  a  decade  ol'  years  had  eN|iosed  the  whole  \'ir,L;inia  and  I'enn- 
Mlxania  IVonliers  on  the  ( >liii)  to  sm  h  IVeiini'nt  attacks,  tiiat  the  stron;:-  arm  of  military 


loi'ce  was  airam  nccessar\'. 


In  1771.  Lord    Dnnniore   penetrated,  wilii  an  army,  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Scioto,  the   [irincijial  cM|iitai   and  seat   of  the   Indian   power.     A,!.;ain  the 


Indians,  who  can  nevcrnnisler 


■iullicii  nt  toroist  iari^e  armies,  were  liron'.;ht  to  tern 


'i'he  \\ily  and  inveterate  Shnwiiees.  who  had   been   the  "head   and  front  "  of  this  war. 
Were  once  more  compelled  to  -iir  for  pracr ;  and  all  the  (ii>tim:uislicd  actors  in  the  war 


])r(sentcil  tliemseUes   at    the   coiii| 


neror  s  cam 


p.  lint  Lilian.     The  name  of  Lopan   had 


hien  liir  many  years  familiar  on  the  frontiers,  and  had  latterly  cNcited  pecnliar  attention. 
i!nt  he  disdained  to  show  hiiiiMdi'  at  tin'  head-ipiarters  ol"  a  eonipieror,  iH'iieath  whose 
ilau  had  been  pcriictraled  acts  of  perfidy  that  howed  down  his  heart.  IK'  si'nt  tiiis 
address,  hy  an  interpreter,  to  \e\cal  his  position. 

••  I  appeal  to  anv  while   nian   to  sa\   if  e\ei'  he  entered  fiO'^ian's  cahiii  linnLrrv.  and  I 


i\e   him   not    meat;   if  e\er   he  came  cold   or  naked,  and    I   ;;avc   him  not  idothinir. 


J) 


ur.iii  the  coni'se 


of  till'  la^t   lon'i   and   likmiU   war.  liouan  remained   in   his  lent,  an 


ad\ocate  for  peace;  nay.  sncli  was  my  loxc  ibr  the  whites,  that  those  of  my  own  conn- 
try  pointed  at  me  a.s  the\  passed  by.  and  said.  •  Lo^^an  is  the  liiend  of  white  men  I'  I 
had  c\en  thon.^ht  to  live  with  yon.  bnt  for  the  injmies  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cii'sap. 
the  last  spring;',  in  cool  blood,  and  nniiro\oked.  cnt  olf  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not 
even   sparine;'   my  women   and  children,     'i'lieie  rims  not   a  drop  of  my  blood   in  the 


\eins  of  anv  hnman  creatnrc.     'J'l 


ns  caiiei 


I  on  me  for  revenue.  1  have  soii;:ht  it  — 
1  have  killed  many — I  have  fully  lihittcd  my  vengeance.  For  my  country.  I  rejoice 
at  the  beams  of  peace;  but  do  not  harbor  the  thom;ht  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fenr. 
Loiian  never  felt  fear.     He  will  not  turn  on  his  hi'cl  to  save  his  lile.     Who  is  there  to 


monrn 


for  L 


Not 


one. 


'I'liero  wero  u.ipecial  ciuiso.s  of  triumph  at  Williamshin'g,  the  <  iipital  of  Virfiinia,  on  the 
relurnof  Dnnniore's  army.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  royal  Lioverntucnt  and  local  aristiHiacy, 
and  the  prominent  resort  of  the   lirilish   and  colonial   military  olllct'rs  who  had   Ijeen 


lors  in  the  war;   and  when  the  tale  of  Lo:.!an  was  told   in  its  saloons,  its  eflect 


was 


electric,     'i'he   im|iression   was  spread,   wherever  the  story   was    repeated.     Jellerson 
inserted   it   in  his  popular  Notes  on  Nir^iinia.  and   it   thus  soon  acipiireil  a  w<irld-wi<le 


t 


(116 


1!  IOC  li  A  I'll  Y 


(■(■iciirii\ . 


'I'll 


M 


II'     >   H'l'( 


il."    I 


ic  s;i\  s.  •■  w 


MS  Ml  line  IV  iimrscl  ol'  (■Ii)i|uciut'.  Iliiit  it  1 


ICl'illlll' 


till'    lliillli'    111'  cMTV  niiiM'lMlliiiii   ill    Williilliislillli;-.   |i:irllrliillll  V.  Illlij    ^rl|cl;ili  \  .  iliilciMl. 

wliirc  iiiiv  of  liic  (iHii'ci's  n'MJdcil  nr  nsiirtril.      I    l(  iinu'ii   it    in  Williiuii.sliiiii:.  I  luiiisr 
iit  l-iinl    l>iiiiiiu>fc's  (1771),  ''■'•  '■'■'■  '■'■'  iHTcisclv  ill  tlic  words  stiiti'il   in   tin-   N'ntrs  (in  \  ii- 


"iniii. 


Iiii|iiiri('s  wiTc   iiiiiii('iii:il('iy  iiiaili-  into  llic   |iri\Mli'  liislniy  <i|'  tlic    num.      A   IicmiI 

(■il(i;iii!i'  nl'  rN|ircs:-inM-  Midi  >rlitinn|its  was   wmlliy   tu    lirat    in   liic  nolilrst   IhisiiIII  nf  till? 

Iiiiiiiiiii   lai'c. 

I.n'.;.ui  was  an  lroi|iiiii- :'   a  inriii'H'i' nl' dial  mici'  |iriiuil  I'linll'ilciacv  wlii<-ii  lias  sliiiwn 
liio  niii-t  t'Nalli'il  csaiiiiilc  nf  tln'  caiiacily  ol'  ,i;ii\crmiiciil.  ami   that   a   r('|ircscntali\r 


rc|iiiMi('.  Ill' 


ui\  aiMiiiLiiiia 


I    iial 


ion   II)  .Xnirnca. 


Mis  I'allHT.  Sliikclii 


no.  w  as  a  ( 'a\  i 


wlio  liail  Id't  lii»  Miiiliirul  alioilf  on  tlir  |iirlnrt --iiuc  lionlcrs  of  the  laki' ol'  that  iiaiiii' 
in  wi'stcin  .\i'\\  ^'olk.  ami  li\ril  liis  coltai;!'  on  liic  hanks  of  tlic  Siisijiu'liaiinah.  at 
Shaiiiokin.'  Win  n  tin'  |ir(i|irirlar\  'jo\ cinoi' ol'  I'ciiiisv  l\aiii;i  dirt'ctcd  ( 'oniail  Wisrr. 
the  icli'hralril  Indian  iiii-iii-1  and  olhrial.  to  \  i-Ii  ( >iionila.'a.  liic  caiiilal  of  tho  lr(ii|miis 
jiowiT.  in  tho  wliil'T  ol'  I7'>7.  he  tool^  Sllil^l•l 
'I'iiis    ionrm'N .   ol'  w  hicli    tho   d 


as   Ins   l;iiiui'. 


iiiio.  will)  ua-    llirn   ininu'  at  Siiainokin. 

i.iry  is  ui\oii  in  |ircrrdinii'  pa'i^os.  (\ido 
'I'illo  \'Il.l.  is  an  inloic.-tiii;.;  |iassa,i;('  in  Imlian  hi-tory.  and  cNliiliits  this  chior  nndor 
various  trials  in  favoraMi'  li-hls.  .\i  Slianiokiii.  tlio  siiliint  of  this  notico  was  Imni. 
liis   father's  \vi!.i\vain  was  linown  as  tlic  Indian  soat  of  I'ricndshiii  and  iKispilality.      .\t 

■\   to  the  llrd  .Man  in 


that  siiol.  the  M 


orasians.  w 


hon  t1 


io\  (•.•inio  w  ilh  nio'>a'.:rs  ol   wwy 


A 


inci'ica.  \Mro  rcrciv  oil.  and  ho  was  dficn   a    ii-lciioi'   to   tho.  t 


o   iinii.  ^trau'.o  ami  \\in\- 


liinsv  i\  ania    'jo 


Mi'iiinont  found 


dorl'nl  -lor\  of  the  lii;'  ofChii-l.  .\t  ihl-  -|.ot  tho  I 
niio  of  i|s  most  rolialilo  imiiils  i'\'  con  mil  I  nil 'a  I  ion  with  I  ho  I  lim  load  in,::'  lio(|nois  jiowor. 
Iloro  its  sicivlary.  .Mr.  I.o-.in.^  was  nfii'ii  ontorlaiiiod.  and  tlnso  \isits  hocanio  tho 
orcasion  of  lii-tiiw  iii;^-  his  nam;'  on  tho  i  hii  f's  aitixc  and  |iidmisiin;'  .son.  'I'lii'  yontlil'u! 
<iriiloi'.  wlioso  Indiiiii  ('(^iinunK'ii  iiiipcais  to  iiini'  hn'n  'rah-,i;ii-yii-ta,  wtis  jil.su  a  lisloncr 


'  'I'lir  Iriiii  Fir"|iiiii.s  wa.i  ii|ipliril  !■>■  'In'  I'n  lull  tu  llir  Six  Xiiliotis,  wild  cniislitiitid  till'  roli'liriiti'il  ciinf'iili'ni- 
li'Jii  ipf  tlin  .^^•lKl\\li.-,  (tiiciihi^,  (>iiHihliij.':is,  ('iiMii;;is,  ."'uui-:!.'',  ulnl  TiiMariinis.  .>liiij:.i  waM  llie  ii|iiivaliiit 
tiilii  ill  M'j;ii('  li_v  llio  Kii;.'ii-li  Wlilrrs  "f  tin,'  liiii(.>. 

Ill    jiiMiit'   (if  llic  \'irL'iiiia   jiainr-  nf  1771.  ij"^';ili  is  triiiiol  :i  "."^lia\v:iiiisi'  rlfnf,"  an  iiii|.rc^«inii  viry  nahiral 


t(i  till'  c'lliiiis  wild  rcUiriH  (1  (Vi'iii  till 


■  ■lies  (.f  ilic  tiiMlv  iV.inii  ■!  ill  I 


11,'  \V(-I,  aiiii.l   tlic  ,<l 


lawiiiL'  iiali'in,  wlirn' 


till-  <  ill  Lrati'd  siirt'i-li  was  lii>l  rciilcil.      I<ii};aii  liai!  iiiaiiii'il  a  Sliawiui'  witL'  aii'l   liaM   Imin  I'lrii  a  R;-iil(.iit,  willi 


till'  Sliawiioi's  mill  Pi 


'I  l.iwarc"',  w 


itii  wlimii  lie  luti'il  in  tlio  war  a'.'aiiist  the  fiimti.  i-.     'I'Imm'  Cai  1-  ai-c  .staled  in 


ri'fi  riiuo  In  sniiii'  rciiiaik-i  ma'lr  li\  tliii.  (' 


Small'  ii''llio  I'liil.-il  Sfatrs.  iliniii;.'  tlio  .-I'niinl  .■^I'ssimi  nf 


(lie  .'illil  I 'i)iii.'tr.-s.  ill  wliicli  tliat  {.'I'litlriiiiin  rails  l/'ii;aii  a  Sli: 


I, 


iL'aii    hail   |< 


I   lia.'-M'il    I'i'iiiii   til 


10   .Mrnc.s  lull;; 


lnlorc  till'  ili.-lingiii-lii'il  stali'Miiau  wiiit   lo  tin:  Wi-I,  aim   il  \va-   iialiiial   tliut  lucal   liaililimi  in  Oliin  sliniiM 


ri.«M)(iate  llic  naiiio  uf  this  iliiit"  with   tin 


'I'  the   liil'i'  willi  whi'iii   111-  livdl  .iiiil  ilinl.      The  aiilli 


,  ImwoviT,  very  rloar  nil  this  Jmint.    S.'Otlic  fnnt-iinti-   ■•I'  liraiilz  M  i_\ii-'s  ili-i'mir-r  l.rl'.nv  tin'  Marvlainl  lli-t. 


Smc.  May  !tih,  |s,"il,     Als.i,  l.'i  Ihrlimis  nl'  ihn  I'liin.  Hist,  Sn.' ,  Wix'l's  .liinrnal.     ilivkci 


Lctli'i-.s  Ai' 


-'  I  l'..ll.,w  iIk'  nrtlm^'rai.hy  i.f  (' -ail  Wi-  r  in   tl 


us  wonl,  w 


liavilii;  allaiiHil  tin.'  ,-Kiil  in  llial  |.ingii.ij;i;  which  ho  [iu--os.»oi|. 


uw  >uiiliiirv. 


hich  is  the  host   ami  ]piili.st  liui|iiiiis;    tin  jn 


llo.liiil  I7."il. 
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to  tlio  Moravian  tcacliinps,  ami,  it  in  aHsortcil,  wns  well  arquninti'd  with  the  loading 
Clnistiiui  (liictrint's.     So  iiiiicli  lor  liis  accinnintdiuc  witii  ('iiristiuiiil_\'. 

In  I'liily  tiiiu's  the  Siif<(|uohaiuiiih  vulloy  hail  liccn  nHsii^uuil  iis  the  iinnting-fjround  for 
the  tXMnnantH  of  various  tribi's  who  had  I'ullon  inulor  tlu-  power  of  the  IroqnoiM.  .Such 
were  tiie  onee  prominent  trilics  of  the  Shawneos  and  IVliiwiires.  the  Ninitieokes,  and 
tlie  Conoys,  a  trilw  of  tlie  Sus(|uehainiock,s  of  Marvhuiil,  and  al:<o  the  Munceys  and 
Maliicanx,  two  ofliUated  trilK's  of  the  J.enno  liemtixan  «tock,  who  were  in  abcoluto 
subjection  to  the  Ir(M|uoiH.  Shamokin  was  a  ])oiiit  from  wiiich  tiie  war  tiien  waf:ed 
hy  tlie  Ir(M|uois  against  the  t'atawlias  and  Cherokees  of  Soufli  Carolina  could  la-  con- 
veniently carried  on,  and  it  liecaiue  a  point  of  rest  aud  succor  for  the  small  adventurous 
parties  of  the  Six  Nations,  on  their  return  from  the  South.  To  Sliikeljuio  tiie  Inuiuois 
Council-fm;  eommitted  the  chieftainship  of  this  frontier,  and  the  trust  appears  to  have 
heen  confided  to  competent  and  honest  hands.  IK-  was  selected  hy  the  proprietary 
government  of  Pennsylvania  in  17.')7,  as  iR'fore  indicated,  to  guide  Wi.ser  in  his  adven- 
turous visit  to  Onondaga,  and  conduct  him  on  his  negotiations  with  the  lr(ii|uois:  and 
when,  five  years  later,  (in  1742,)  the  Count  Ziir/.endorf  reached  the  lieautil'ul  vale  of 
Slianiokin.  Shikelimo  was  the  first  iH'rson  to  step  forth  and  welccmie  the  celebrated  Mora/- 
vian  :  and  he  promised  him  his  countenance  and  friendly  aid  in  the  iiilrodiiction  of  the 
gosjiel  to  the  sons  of  the  forest.  Thomas  I'eiin  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  IVnn.xylvania 
government.  Pursuing  a  policy  with  re.spect  to  the  Indians  w  liicli  had  been  laid  down 
hy  the  illustrious  founder  of  that  colony,  he  had  welcomed  the  ste]is  of  the  philanthro- 
pic founder  of  the  Society  of  the  United  Ihethren.  Ten  years  later,  this  oilici-r  greatly 
conciliated  the  good  feeling  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  a  blaoksniith  to  reside  at  Slia- 
niokin, which  paved  the  way  indeed  for  the  first  mission  under  brother  Mack,  at  that 
wpot.  Still,  when  the  devoted  David  Mraiiierd  visited  the  place  in  1747,  his  impressible 
cpirit  was  grieved  to  behold  the  gro.«s  heathendom  and  In-astly  jiractice  of  some  of  the 
Indians;  and  he  turned  his  stejis  to  a  more  inviting  field  of  lalnir.'  Shikeliino,  during 
these  early  ."cenes,  although  most  of  his  people  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  instruction 
uiul  Christianity,  appears  to  have  preserved  a  friendly  consistency  of  character.  He 
died  at  that  place  in  174!*. 

During  these  early  scenes,  little  is  known  of  the  young  man  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  sketidi.  lie  appears  to  have  Ijeeii  a  man  of  dignified,  pleasing  manners,  and  most 
kind  feelings.  It  is  a  peculiar  and  striking  feature  in  the  settlement  of  the  Susque- 
liannah  valley,  that  the  Indians  were  succeeded  in  its  (H-enpancy,  not  by  non-resisting 
lOnglish  Qiiakei's,  but  hy  Celtic  and  (lermanic  races,  of  a  Ixjld  and  enterprising  spirit, 
though  perhaps  of  an  inferior  tyiio  of  civilization,  who  had  to  watch  their  fields  as  they 
enlarged  under  their  hands,  with  the  rille.  First  and  prominent  in  this  interfusiim  of 
the  Teutonic  element  of  [wpulation  into  the  part  of  the  Sus<|uehannah  valley  referred 
to,  was  the  indomitable  (!onrad  Wiser  and  his  odherents  from  the  disputed  lands  in 
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tlif  S'hohnrio  valley.  New  York,  where  they  hnil  fuiletl  to  realize  the  proiniHes  of  Queen 
Anne:  a  tranwlerence  of  resilience  whieh  datea  172!).'  Wiser  hiul  leiirnetl  the  lriM|noiM 
hinjruaf^e  when  ii  boy.  by  sojourning,  for  that  particular  purpose,  in  an  Indian  wiffwani 
in  the  Mohawk  valley,  anil  had  ho  perfected  h'lniself  in  it,  that  few,  even  of  the  natives, 
ever  had  8o  fidl,  free,  and  comprehensive  a  knowled^^e  of  it;  and  during  full  half  n 
<entnry  lie  was  the  great  means  of  negotiation,  agency,  and  interpretership  k'tween 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  local  (iovcrnors  of  the  colonies,  and  the  powerful  and 
controlling  Iroipiois  confederacy  —  a  confederacy,  so  powerful  among  the  other  Indian 
tribes,  that  they  had  only  to  will,  and  it  was  done.  Wiser  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
loresight,  judgment,  and  firnniess  of  character,  mid  appears  to  have  Ix-en  raised  up 
by  Providence  as  a  patriarchal  medium  or  "  days-man,"  standing  between  the  aboriginal 
and  Anglo-Saxon  races  during  this  important  critical  era.  Himself  a  man  of  a  sound 
pious  mind,  the  descendant  of  a  pious  ancestry  in  Lutheran  (Jermany,  lie  resembled 
the  great  Saxon  reformer  in  one  respect;  namely,  in  the  energetic  structure  and  lixity 
of  his  mind.  It  was  from  his  lips  that  the  Coriohinus-like  speech  of  Canna.ssatega  was 
delivered  by  the  Iroipiois  in  1744,  at  Lancaster, to  tiie subjugated  IXdawares.  '■  I  Ibrbid 
you,"  said  he,  "ever  more  to  meddle  with  the  sales  of  land.  I  direct  you  instantly 
to  (piit  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  think  not  of  it,  deliberate  not  about  it,  but  go  in 
hot  haste.     Vou  may  go  to  Shamokin  or  Wyalusing."     (Colden's  Five  Nations.) 

The  hardy  einigrant.s  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Su.xipiehaiinah  had 
an  ardous  experience  of  frontier  life.  To  them,  when  they  had  obtained  tlieir  grants 
IVoin  the  PeiiiLs,  the  duties  of  settlement  still  wore  a  stern  aspect.  These  lands  were 
not  only  to  Ix*  subdued,  but  the  country  was  to  U'  kept  in  peace,  and  guarded  from 
the  occasional  outbreaks  of  the  Indians.  It  was  not  an  easy  task  they  had  to  perform. 
They  were,  in  fact,  exposed  to  a  sjK'cies  of  the  wildest  and  most  sanguinary  guerilla 
warfare,  and  had  to  keep  possession  of  the  i-ountry  l)y  an  armed  (x-cmpanc}'. 

The  manners  and  habits  of  the  Inilians  were  to  them,  often,  both  incomprehensible 
and  intolerable.  Suspicion  of  treachery  was  ever  at  its  height  on  l)oth  sides,  and  when 
collisions  arose,  these  hardy  pioneers  stood  as  a  wall  of  fire  to  defend  the  frontiers.  A 
harsher  judgment  of  the  Indians  was  comsequently  formed  by  them  than  was  universally 
entertained  by  the  Ixnievolent  and  peaceful  followers  of  Penn,  who  were  remote  from 
these  scenes  of  conflict.  Two  very  antagonistical  states  of  opinion  were  tlins  formed 
which  led  to  collisions  and  jars,  which  were  never,  indeed,  ended,  till  the  capital  of  the 
State  was,  after  a  long  course  of  colonial  and  state  struggles,  removed  to  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehannah.  To  those  who  wish  to  acipiire  the  true  principles  of  this  collision 
between  the  public  opinion  of  eastern  and  iccslcrn  Pennsylvania,  and  who  are  shocked 
with  such  bloody  occurrences  as  those  that  belong  to  the  history  of  *'  Paxlon,"  and  to 
the  atrocities  ol'  "Conestoga"  and  Lancaster,  it  is  suggested  to  study  the  history 
of  the  era.     (Vide  Coll.  Penn.  Hist.  Soc.) 

'  Wieer's  Journal.    Penn.  Hist.  Coll.,  new  aeries;  Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 
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Hraddfuik'n  dcfi-at  Uirow  tlu>  wliolo  (Vonticr  (i|icii  from  llic  prcsciit  sito  nl'  I'itlslnir^; 
to  llio  very  ronrnicH  of  tlio  Hottlcniciifs  —  most  of  wliicli,  nlTtt-r  lliis  ovciit,  wevo  driven 
ill  and  al)aiidoiif(I.  The  ri'pulsi'  of  tlii'  ^^iti^^Il  on  tlio  Moiionfralicla  was,  indocd.  a 
nignal  for  nMii'Wod  hostility,  in  evt'n  tlio  fochlcst  tiiljcs  of  Indians.  Tlio  ISIorax  ian 
mission  at  Siianiokin  was  iirokon  np,  and  tin;  inlial)itants  of  tlic  new  sottlcmcnts  rntii- 
Ifssly  massacred.  SliiUclimo,  who  liad  ln'on  a  friend  to  the  whites,  had  hiid  liimself 
down  in  death,  in  liis  native  forests,  six  years  lK?foro  these  tlisastroiis  ('veiit«;  and  it 
does  not  appear  tliat  lie  had  any  successor  in  his  half-diplomatic  ollice. 

His  death  did  not,  according  to  the  Iro((iiois  system  of  descent,  make  his  son  FjORaii 
a  chief  In  the  troiihlesome  times  that  soon  supervened,  his  fiimily  and  children  dis- 
appear from  notice.  It  is  not  till  ahoiit  seventeen  years  after  the  father's  demise,  that 
TiOjran  re-apix^ars,  and  he  then  comes  to  notic*'  as  an  aiitive  hunter  on  the  heantifiil 
hanks  of  the  Juniata  —  an  allhient  of  the  Snsciuehaniiah  on  its  western  Ijoideis, 
and  not  very  remote  (for  Indian  life)  from  the  scenes  of  his  nativity.  lie  appears 
as  a  tall,  active  man,  of  noble  apiH'arance  and  humane  sentiments,  and  as  one  who 
t'litertained  a  kind  and  peaceful  character  v/orthy  of  his  father.  The  first  inter- 
view of  the  settli-rs  with  him  is  of  a  romantic  character.  The  .fiiniata  liiirsts  thiuii^ili 
a  deep  ravine  in  Jack's  Mountain,  and  displays  on  it.s  hanks  some  of  the  most  attractive 
scenery  for  which  the  region  is  celehrated.  It  had  U-en  early  settled  hy  some  daring; 
Ijioneera  who  were,  however,  driven  fnmi  their  homes  hy  the  Indian  wars,  hut  wiio 
returned  to  them  some  time  between  the  years  17(lo  and  17(10.  In  the  latter  year,  as 
two  of  these  jtioneers  were  admiring  the  iH'aiitiful  locations  in  a  lateral  vaUey.  they 
lieheld  a  hear,  and  IxMiig  armed  with  rilles,  they  immediately  gave  cha.se  to  and  wounded 
it.  While  unsuccessfully  pursuing  the  animal,  and  exhausted  with  the  chase,  they 
suddenly  came  to  a  eopiou.s  crystal  spring  bursting  from  the  side  of  a  liill,  and,  in  a 
spirit  of  joy,  thrcw  thcnhselvcs  down  ucside  it  to  drink.  They  had  leaned  their  rifles 
against  a  tree.  A.s  one  of  them  bent  over  the  clear  and  mirror-like  surface  of  the 
water,  he  saw  reflected  the  shadow  of  a  statel  v  Indian,  armed  with  a  rille.  He  sprang 
with  instant  energ}'  to  his  feet,  while  the  .  <  il.n  yelled.  Whether  it  was  a  sound  of 
jK'ace  or  war,  he  knew  not,  as  he  seized  his  ritk  and  faced  his  foe.  In  an  instant  the 
savage  dashed  open  the  pan  of  his  gun,  an<l  spilling  out  the  powder  at  the  same  Instant, 
held  his  open  hand,  i)alm  upwards,  in  token  of  friendship.  The  sign  was  recogtiised, 
and  in  an  instant  they  closely  grasped  hands.  The  Indian  was  Logan.  He  was  then 
on  his  way  to  the  west.  I'leascd  with  each  other,  they  hunted  and  encamped  for  a 
week  together,  when  Logan  pursued  his  way  over  the  Alleghanies.  His  residence  in 
the  Juniata  valley  had  endeared  him  to  its  early  iidiabitants;  and  he  is  favorably 
remembered  in  the  traditions  of  that  valley,  where  there  are  many  anecdotes  related 
of  his  honorable  dealing,  just  character,  and  kind  and  affectionate  feelings.' 

'  Descent  is  by  the  female  line.    TIig  sister's  snn  of  the  chief  iiilicrits,  subject  to  the  sanction  of  a  council. 
'  Brantz  Mayer's  Diseourso  before  the  Maryland  Hist.  Soc,  p.  'M. 
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DnritiR  lii«  residence  in  the  Jiiniatn  vnlley,  tliero  were  neveral  striking  evi(lenee»  of 
tliin.  Oil  one  (K-cn.oioii  lie  oiitcivd  into  ii  \va;;<T  of  iiiiirkiiiiinxliii),  with  ii  ri'oiiticr'H-iiinn, 
nt  a  doihir  a  KJiot,  lit  tin;  KM'iility  of  ii  iiuted  xiain^r  in  tiiiit  viillcy  wliich  ntill  U'liir*  iiirt 
iinnio.  fidgiiii  loMt  lour  or  live  shots,  which  he  iieltiiowled^'ed,  however  niortiiying  it 
iiiny  have  Irh-h,  with  entire  eoniponnre  and  suavity  of  iiianneis.  When  the  eontest 
was  ended,  and  tlic  white  men  were  alx)ut  to  retire,  he  hte])|)ed  into  his  lodge,  and 
inunediateiy  returned  witii  as  many  iK-er-skins  as  lie  had  lost  shots.  The  vit-tor  (a 
Mr.  M'Cliiy)  declined  taking  them,  alleging  that  he  and  his  eoni[)anionM  had  lioen 
I^igan's  guests,  an<l  that  the  match  had  lx>en  merely  a  trial  of  skill  and  nerve,  and  not 
designed  lor  gain.  "No,"  said  Logan,  with  dignity,  "I  wagered  to  make  you  do  your 
hcst  in  shooting.  My  word  is  true.  Had  you  lost,  I  should  have  taken  your  dollars, 
but  as  I  luivu  lost,  you  shall  take  my  skins." '  A  dollar  a  skin  for  undressed  deer- 
skins wiLi  the  standing  price. 

On  another  oi'cnsion,  he  came  from  his  forest  covert  to  i)iu"chaso  a  little  grain,  deliver- 
ing his  dre8.sed  l)uckskins  to  a  tailor,  and  taking  his  j)ay  in  wheat.  When  this  wtw 
afterwards  examined  by  the  miller  who  was  to  grind  it.  it  was  found  to  he  adulterated 
by  some  mi.xture  resembling  wheat.  It  was  evidently  a  fraud  of  some  biuse  kind.  Logan 
eomphiiuetl  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district  (a  Mr.  IJrowu).  The  ca.sc  was  jironounced 
to  Ik"  a  decided  "cheat."  and  the  Indian  client,  in  a  court  of  law,  was  promptly  righted.' 

Mrs.  Ih'owu's  young  baby-daughter  attracted  his  attention.  The  little  girl  was  just 
Iteginning  to  walk,  and  he  had  overheard  the  mother  regret,  that  she  could  not  get  it  a 
pair  of  shoes,  to  give  firnmess  to  its  little  steps.  Logan  said  nothing.  Itut  when  he 
was  ready  to  return  to  his  wigwam  at  the  spring,  not  di.stiint,  he  camo  ami  asked  the 
mother  to  let  him  take  the  child  with  liim.  Confid  ng  in  his  known  character,  she 
con.senled,  with  iningle<l  feelings  of  trust  and  anxiety.  It  was  morning  when  this  inci- 
dent occurred,  and  the  day  wore  away,  with  many  yearnings  in  the  mother's  heart,  at 
the  long  absence  of  her  child.  Just  before  sunset,  Logan  re-appeared,  leading  the  little 
girl,  exhibiting,  on  her  tiny  feet,  a  pair  of  beautifully  wrought  moccasin.s — the  triumph 
of  the  forest-skill  of  Logan's  own  hands.'  It  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  a  mind,  capable  of 
these  refinements  of  feeling,  an  being  aavaye.  God  had  implanted  his  image  there. 
These  traits  clearly  iHjsjx'ak  a  man  of  more  than  the  ordinary  stamp,  and  of  a  noble, 
thoughtful,  and  sentimental  turn. 

He  fi.xed  his  cami)-fire  in  the  Ohio  valley,  on  the  Mingo  bottom,  below  the  Big 
Beaver.  This  was  an  old  residence  of  his  countrymen ;  and  while  living  here,  he 
married,  and  had  children  by  a  Shawnee  woman.  The  Mingoes,  or  western  Irocjuois, 
with  the  Delawares,  then  occupied  the  upper  parts  of  the  Ohio.  The  Shawnees  lived 
on  the  Scioto,  making  Chillicothe  their  capital.  This  tribe  maintained  a  deadly  hos- 
tility against  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.     The  Delawares 

'  Mayer's  Discourse,  p.  'J9.     I  proserre  the  thought  ia  English,  deeming  this  much  of  justice,  at  least,  duo 
to  a  noble,  but  injured  man. 
'  Ibid,  p.  30.  *  Mayer's  Discourse,  p.  16,  30. 
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liml,  it  is  Ix'liovpil,  from  nntc-Europoan  tiiiu'H,  Ik'cm  in  ft  ntnto  of  vftHsftlnf^o  to  tlin  IitkiuoIh, 
mill  wciv  oviT  ivfttly  to  ivri'ivt',  «>iitorluiii,  iiiiil  hIk y  IIhiii.  Iktwifii  tlu-  Slia\viu'«'n  iiiul 
DfliiwaroH  lUvvc  wiw  un  unciotit  unil  rloso  iiHiiiity.  Lojiuii  was  a  wi'lcoiiu'  jjiu'ht  iiiiioii>; 
tlii-st*  trilii'H,  liiit  lie  tliiiH  i)lao(.>il  Iiitii8i>lf  in  a  positiuii  to  litivo  liis  iVicndHliip  lor  tlic 
wliitcH  ini«iiii(U'rHtoo(l ;  wliilo  by  iillyiiig  liiniKelf  to  tlic  Slmwiu'i's  liy  iiiairia};c,  lie  was, 
ill  ft  niftiinor,  iik'iitilicil  with  tlmt  triln?.  Of  tiu'  hostility  of  tlu'  Sliftwiieos,  tlii-iv  is  but 
oMo  o|)iiiion.  Tiicy  had  over  Ih'ou  doftilly  oiu'iiiit's  to  the  coloiiit's.  It  was  tlio  niis- 
tiirtuiiu  of  thi>  Ik'lftWftivs  t«)  1k'  in  union  witii  tlii'  Sliftwiurs,  wbili'.  ftt  the  sftinc  tiint', 
tlipy  had  tlio  bail  ivputrttion  of  iK-'ing  fii»'iuls  and  allii's  of  the  Kivncli.  Kssontially 
Hegrepited  ns  liOjran  was  from  tiio  Uxlyof  the  IrtM|iioi»,  ftiid  hftvinj;  taken  refujre  amon^ 
the  Shftwnees  and  IX'lftWftivfl,  lie  wiw  constantly  exiMised  to  have  his  neutral  jMJsition 
mistaken  by  stran^iei-s.  The  frontiers-men  did  not  always  make  nice  distinctions  of 
trilx'  and  lineaj;e,  of  trilx's  whose  fjeneral  aits,  manneis.  ciistoiiiH.  and  policy  were  the 
Kame.  They  often  came  in  hot  haste  to  nveii>:e  cruelties  and  wron^rs  of  no  ordinary 
stamp,  ami  were  prone  to  consider  a  red  skin  as  the  emlK>diiiienl  of  all  evil.  Such  was 
TiOjran's  jwsition  in  the  be^nniiiii^  of  1771. 

Three  years  after  Lojran  had  Ik-cii  reco;.'iiised  on  the  Juniatn.  namely  in  1771.'.  ho 
visited  the  IJev.  Mr.  Ilcckewelder.  at  thi'  .Mi)rav"iaii  mission  on  the  Muskingum.  !!is 
father,  Shikelimo,  havin;^  been  the  fast  friend  of  the  United  Ilrethren  at  Shainokin,  the 
8on  was  ft  welcome  visitor  there.  He  was  recoj);nised  and  well  received.  He  impressed 
Mr.  Ileckewehler  as  iK'in;;  a  man  alxne  tlie  ordinnry  capacity  of  the  Indians.  Ho 
made  .some  remarks  which  evinced  his  suiM<rior  rellective  power.  He  invei^rhed  ajiainst 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  tienoted  a  capacity  for  jiidgiii};  of  high-minded  acts,  as 
contradistinguished  from  low  acts  in  the  .settlers.' 

Mr.  Heckewelder  visited  him  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ileuver  in  177.'>,  and  was  well 
received  by  the  part  of  his  family  who  were  at  home.  Alwut  this  time,  Mr.  M'Clure, 
ft  missionary,  visited  the  Ohio,  and  saw  and  conversed  with  Logan.  At  that  time,  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  good  figure  and  |K'r.soiial  apiu-arance.  He  was  above  six  feet  in 
height,  straight,  lithe,  athletic,  symmetrical  in  form,  and  of  a  firm  mind,  resolute,  and 
commanding.  Tiie  brave,  open,  manly  countenance  ho  had  posses-xed  in  early  yeftrs, 
was,  however,  now  exchanged  for  an  air  of  martial  ferocity.^  Mr.  M'Clure  afterwards 
met  him  in  the  forest,  armed  and  painted  for  war.  Logan  solicited  an  interview,  apart 
from  his  companions.  Ho  had  not,  it  would  seem,  forgotten  the  missionary  teachings 
he  had  listened  to  at  Shamokin ;  but  recognising  the  saci-ed  olTicoof  the  preacher,  sjioko 
to  him,  with  a  degree  of  pallor  in  his  countenance,  in  a  remorseful  strain,  as  if  lamenting 
the  iiilluencos  of  a  class  of  ever-present  spirits  or  woodHlemons.^     liOgan  exclaimed, 

'  App.  to  Jefferson's  Notes. 

'  Wliecliick's  Narrative,  ns  quoted  by  Mr.  B.  Mayer. 

'  I  substitute  tbis  word  for  tbe  one  (liven  by  Mr.  Jl'durc.  "  Maneto"  is  a  Shawnee,  not  an  Iroquois  word. 
It  is  not  prcsuniablo  Logan  usied  it,  nor  is  it  the  equivalent  for  "devil,"  without  some  rooditicalioD.  It  was, 
probably,  used  by  the  journalist  as  a  commonly  received  term  for  a  spirit,  by  the  whites. 
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lit  tliiM  intorvipw,  i»trikin;jt  Iim  brraMt ;  "I  UtI  llicir  inniicnrc  licro.  Wlirrcvcr  I  pi, 
tlirv  piir-'uc  ni<>.  ir  I  v'o  l'>  >■>>  I'liliin.  iin  ciiliin  is  lull  of  tlicin.  If  I  p)  iiitu  tin- 
wiKiils.  llic  ti'i'CM  iind  nil'  iiiv  Iill(-<1  witii  iloiiions.  Tlicy  liiiiint  iiic  liy  (lay  iiiid  liy  night. 
Uy  tlii'ir  iiiciiiu'CM,  tlicy  wiiiit  to  cliili'li  iih>.  niul  throw  iiic  into  n  |iit."'  ThiH  iiciito 
Hi'iiMo  of  iK-iii^  iiccoin|iiiiiit'(l  hy  iiiiili<:niu)t  HpiritH  ir<  rciiiiirkalilc,  mid  np|M>ni'H  to  tlciioti* 
thiit  Win  iiiiiid  liiid  oiicc  liccii  niiiglitciKMJ  hy  hi^fiicr  diK'triiios  of  moral  touching. 

That  [.ogan  had  iniliilM'd  noniu  of  the  lending  principlcH  of  Christiniiity  it.xidf',  nn 
taiiLdit  at  his  fnthcr'n  cnliiii  hy  that  t'liiincntly  U'lii'vok'nt  and  di'voti'd  hand  ofhrotiu'r- 
hiKxl  who  onrly  lollowed  Zinzpinlorf  to  tlic  wildM  of  IVniLHylvaiiin,  would  ap|K'ar 
prolmhk'.  lint  ho  poxHoswod  in  liinisolf  n  rnngo  of  thought  nnd  fooling — t<ontiinont.s  of 
iN'iiovoIonco  and  lininanity;  nnd,  niHivo  nil,  nn  approointion  of  the  knowledge  nnd  arts 
of  the  while  race,  wliieh  liftH  iiini  far  nitove  his  wild  kinsfolk  of  tiie  forest.  He  had  n 
high  inornl  sense  of  justice  nnd  right  in  tho  trnnsnotioiis  iK'tweon  mnn  nnd  ninn,  nn<l 
trilio  nnd  triho;  n  principle  of  honor,  in  standing  hy  his  word  when  onco  passed;  n 
tondornoss  nnd  sonsihility  for  his  doinostic  circle,  wliicli  inark.s  his  chnrnotor,  nnd  puts 
the  stamp  of  iiohility  on  his  mind. 

IJnt  two  years  fiad  elapsed  from  the  time  of  liis  fiixt  nrrivnl  in  tho  (lliio  valley,  till 
that  frontier  was  emhi-oilcd  with  the  Indians.  That  In-autiful  nnd  nttrnctivo  ctmntry 
iiud  heen  Hrst  explored  in  177.'!,  nnd  the  next  yenr  tho  dotorminntion  was  mndo,  in 
N'irginin,  to  foinid  n  soltlomont  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Little  Konliawa,  the  founders  of 
which  resolved  to  attack  n  Shawnee  village  near  tho  mouth  of  the  S-ioto.'  This 
jirojoct  was,  liowover,  leliiKpii.shod ;  nnd  tho  iiarty  who  had  meditated  it,  governed  hy 
hotter  oonnoils,  nsceiidod  the  river  to  tho  present  site  of  Wheeling,  nonr  which  wore  ii 
con,>iidoral)Ie  numlior  of  white  settlors.  It  was  early  in  tho  ppring.  Tho  sottlomonts 
were  in  oxcitomont,  expecting  every  moment  the  Iireaking  out  of  hostilities.  An 
nnsuccossful  mossngo  lind  heen  sent  to  the  Indians  hy  Major  (.'onolly,  the  tempornry  com- 
mandant at  I'ittshurg  ;  a  Virginia  militia  ollioer,  who,  under  Lord  Dunmoro,  commnndcd 
tho  frontier.  ConoUy  communicated  tho  result,  with  his  appn-hensions  nnd  lioliof  of 
nn  immodiato  Indian  war,  to  the  armed  party  encamiK'il  at  Wheeling,  with  orders  to 
prepare  for  it.  His  letter,  dated  21st  April,'  was  publicly  road  hy  Captnin  Michael 
Crosnp  to  his  forces,  nnd,  at  its  condunion,  n  Btnto  of  war  wns  formally  nnnounced.' 
'J'ho  siimc  evening  two  Indian  scalps  were  brought  in  by  men  of  this  party.  Tho  next 
day  several  canoes  of  Indians  wore  di.«covorod  descending  tho  Ohio  river,  un<Ior  covert 
of  ill!  island,  and  chased  fil'toon  miles  down  the  stream,  nnd  driven  nshoif,  where  a 
sUirmi.'sh  ensued,  Hovcrnl  Iteing  wounded  on  each  side,  and  one  Indian  prisoner  taken. 
On  returning  to  their  cnmp  nt  Wheeling,  n  resolution  wns  adopted,  to  mnrch  the  next 
day  to  nttnck  Logan's  camp,  at  Mingo  B(ittom,  situated  on  the  Ohio  river,  nlwut  thirty 


'  Wliielnck'ii  Narrativo,  as  (|iintcMl  by  Mr.  B.  Mayer.  '  De  IIus-s,  p.  147. 

'  Aini'riciin  Ariliivcs,  4lh  scries,  Veil.  I. 

*  lu  Draiitz  Maycr'a  Diseuurtic,  p.  48,  tLis  duclurotiun  is  atalcJ  tu  Lave  Lc'CD  April  26lb. 
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inili'H  iiIkivc.  Hut  nftor  proi-iTiling  on  (IiIh  e.\|K'tlition  alKtiit  fivo  inili'S,  tlio  party  hnlt«'il, 
iinil  wliiU*  iiMlion>,  tliu  policy  nnd  iiiiproprit'ty  of  tliu  Htop  woro  ('()tivt>rH(.'d  uInjiiK  It 
wiiH  udiiiitti'il  tliiit  tlio  Iiidiiiiis  of  Lo;;uirH  village  liml  no  hoxtilo  iiiti'iitioiiM,  tliiit  thfv 
wi'iv  liimtiTH,  (>iicniii|K'd  with  tlioir  womi-ii  nnd  i'liildr('i\,  nml  nil  their  Mtnfl',  mid  coiii-c- 
tpiL-ntly  in  no  condition  lor  war.  Thcitu  i'actH  were  alllrnied  on  the  lavorahle  terttiniony 
of  one  of  tlio  party  —  no  Icsm  a  pernon  than  (ieorjrc  llo^erH  Clark  liiinf<ell',  wlio  was 
alterwards  ho  celehrated  in  wcNtern  liintory.  Ileronpon  the  party  returned,  filled  with 
dete^^tation  of  the  contemplated  act,  nnd  they  tiM)k  tlie  roiul  to  IJedstone.' 

Two  <layH  after  this  incident,  Hoinu  IndiaiiH,  an<l  aniun^  them  a  hrother  of  l.ojiau, 
were  decoyed'  across  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek,  hy  come  ohscurc  and 
liat)e-iniiiiled  pernonx,  and  all  Imt  one  killed.  The  particular  npot  uf  tluM  murder  was 
Itaker'x  cahin,  at  (.'aptina  creek,  Maker  had,  early  in  the  morning,  fiirnlMhed  liipior  to 
a  party  of  ei^dit  liidianx,  conxisting  of  four  men,  three  women,  and  an  infant,  includin;,' 
lio;;airN  hrother,  till  all  hut  the  latter  and  the  child  were  intoxicated.  He  then  gave  a 
signal  to  ft  party  of  concealed  men,  who  rose  and  rutliles.Mly  nhot  the  entire  part}', 
exceiit  the  child.  Logan's  hrother  had  heeii  shot  down  treacherously,  as  a  prelude  to 
this  tragedy,  as  he  was  walking  out  of  the  door  of  JJakcr's  cnhin,  hy  a  man  named  Sap- 
piiigton.'  While  this  tnigr-dy  was  l)eing  enacted  at  liaker's  shanty,  or  a  few  moments 
hefore  it  had  commenced,  two  canoes  were  seen  leaving  the  west  or  opposite  shores  of 
the  Ohio,  lilled  with  Indians,  steering  their  conr.so  across  to  Baker's  trading-house. 
IJefore  they  had  reached  the  east  hank,  Uaker's  men,  one  or  two  of  whom  Iiore  tins 
name  of  (ireathou.se,  who  appear  to  have  been  leading  actors,  had  secreted  themselves, 
with  arms,  in  the  brambles  or  undergrowth  on  the  margin  of  the  stream.  Kvery  [u'lsou 
in  the  first  of  these  can(K>s  was  killed,  as  soon  as  it  came  within  range;  the  other  canoe 
turned  and  tied.  It  has  been  generally  stated  that  the  mother  and  sister  of  Logan 
were  in  this  canoe.  Hut  this  wo  shall  presently  show  to  be  an  error.  His  brother  had 
pivviously  been  shot  in  the  Ikhikc  Afterwards,  other  canoes,  Avith  armed  warriors, 
came  across  the  river  to  the  fatal  scene,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  rilles,  but  they  were 
repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  land,  a  little  lx;low. 

Logan's  family  were  not  in  either  of  the  canoes  fired  on  at  Baker's  station.  Agreo- 
altly  to  the  statement  of  Colonel  Richard  Sparks,  the  atrocity  of  the  murder  of  his 
family  is  due  to  some  of  Cresap's  men,  who  had  a  private  revenge  on  the  Indian  race 
to  gratify,  and  who  stole  away  from  liis  encampment  unknown  to  him,  nnd  without 
his  authoritv,  but  decidedly  against  his  known  and  expressed  will ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  it,  being  in  the  vicinity,  he  hastened  to  Logan's  cabin  to  put  a  stoi)  to  it. 
Sparks  had  been  made  a  captive  at  Wheeling  by  the  Shawnees,  brought  ui)  among 
them,  and  was  present  on  the  Scioto,  at  Upper  Chillicotho,  when  the  murder  occurred, 


'  Do  llasB,  p.  140.  '  American  Archives,  Vol.  I,  p.  285,  Moravian  Journal. 

•  Toinlinson,  in  .lucob'i)  life.     Narrative,  as  quoted  hy  Brautz  Mnjrer. 
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(111(1  heard  the  story  immediately  after  the  occurrence,  from  Logan's  lips.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  statement,  recently  published ; '  and  as  the  circinnstanccs  have  been  variously 
stated,  and  the  authenticity  of  the  speech  has  been  (lucstioned,  this  well-vouched 
testimony  is  received  as  conclusive  on  the  subject.  Sparks's  narrative  was  related,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  at  Fort  Stoddart,  Alalmma,  in  November,  1812,  at  a  time 
when  he  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  Lt.  Col.  in  the  U.  S.  army.     It  is  aa  follows : — 

"  Logan  said  that  a  part  of  Cresap's  men,  who  had  left  Cix'sap  without  his  oixlers,  had 
attacked  his  liouse,  killed  and  destroyed  his  family,  and  two  Indian  relations  who 
were  there,  two  young  men  of  the  Delawares;  he  knew  Cresap's  fuinily,  his  futlier,  and 
him ;  he  knew  that  it  was  not  Cresap's  fault,  but  the  mad  young  men  who  had  left 
Cresap's  camp,  contrary  to  his  orders,  and  committed  the  depredations.  lie  was  the 
white  man's  friend ;  never  had  a  white  man  come  to  his  house,  but  he  gave  him  some- 
thing to  eat ;  never  had  he  spilt  the  blood  of  a  white  man.  They  had  begun  war  witli 
him  without  provocation.  From  this  time  forward  (raising  his  tomaha  vk,)  I  declare 
war  against  all  white  people ;  and  I  exf^ct  that  my  warriors  will  revenge  the  blood  of 
my  family. 

"  Logan  stayed  a  few  days,  raised  a  part}',  and  went  and  fought  at  the  mouth  of 
Kenhawa. 

"  As  soon  as  Logan  arrived  at  *  Plngge's  Town,'  he  called  a  council,  and  made  tlie 
aforesaid  speech.     The  young  warriors  immediately  gave  the  war-whoop. 

"  In  all  the  conversations  wiiich  took  place,  Cresap  was  never  blamed.  It  was  under- 
stood universally  by  the  Indians,  and  always  mentioned  by  Logan,  that  it  was  a  party 
who  stole  off  from  Cresap's  army,  headed  by  one  Askew,  either  ensign  or  lieutenant, 
that  coniiiiitted  the  murder. 

"  In  all  Logan's  conversations  with  the  Indians,  previous  to  starting  froni  '  Plugge's 
Town,'  Logan  uniformly  adhered  to  the  statement  that  it  was  not  Cresap  s  fault ;  but 
that,  as  the  whites  had  murdered  his  family,  he  would  not  make  peace  with  white  men 
while  he  lived,  and  hoped  his  warriors  would  do  the  same  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
family. 

"  Col.  Sparks  had  a  brother  with  Cresap  at  the  time. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  murder,  Cresap  had  been  on  a  scout  to  Grave  Creek  and  Wheel- 
ing, and  was  returning  to  Red  Stone.  He  stopped  within  a  mile  of  Logan's  house,  and 
named  to  his  men  that  Logan  lived  there,  and  had  always  been  friendly  to  the  white 
men,  and  not  to  disturb  him.  Tliose  men  who  committed  the  murder  slily  slipped  off, 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  pretending  to  hunt  for  something  to  eat.  Askcw's  brother  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians  the  spring  before.  In  a  few  minutes  after  the  men  had 
gone  away,  Crcsap  was  about  starting  to  Logan's,  as  Mrs.  Logan  spoke  English.  The 
reason  of  Cresap's  camping  from  the  house,  wa.s  the  fear  of  some  of  the  men,  who  liad 
lost  relatives  by  the  Indians,  connnitting  something  wrong.     He  heard  the  firing,  and 

'  Vide  Nationol  Intelligencer,  Sept.  10th,  1853. 
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inimodiatcly  ran,  with  the  hnlanco  of  his  company,  to  save  tnc  lives  of  the  Indians.  On 
coming  up,  he  foiuul  them  killed,  but  none  scalped.  The  party  made  off.  Came  after 
awhile  to  Cre.sap'.s  ca^np,  and  pretended  they  had  been  hunting,  except  two,  that  had 
heen  caught  at  the  house  of  Crcsap,  endeavoring  to  plunder.  Tho.so  men,  Crcsap  con- 
fined, and  brought  to  Red  Stone  old  fort. 

"  It  was  the  universal  impression  in  and  about  '  Plugge'.s  Town,'  tiiat  Cresap  was  not 
in  the  fault.  On  repeating  tiie  story  to  Richard  Sparks'  father,  on  his  return  to  Red 
Stone,  he  (Cresap)  was  nnich  distressed. 

"At  the  time,  Col.  R.  Sparks  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  Indians  .several  jears; 
spoke  their  language;  knew  no  other;  was  fourteen  jears  old,  and  distinctly  recollects 
every  thing  that  occurred ;  had  all  the  feelings  of  an  Indian,  and  was  e(pially  im[)ressed 
as  tlie  others  with  tlic  circumstances  of  tiie  time." 

It  is  clearly  shown,  that  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  whose  name  has  been  associated 
with  this  atrocious  deed,  was  not  of  this  party,  and  he  is  completely  exonerated  from  the 
act.  Cresap  had  been,  by  far,  the  most  distinguished  and  callable  actor  in  tiie  early 
Indian  eonllicts  on  the  Ohio,  in  177.)  and  1774,  up  to  this  time;  and  it  was  not  singular 
that  Logan  should  siippo.se,  that  every  enteriirise  or  agirression  against  the  Indians  was 
headed  b}'  him.  But  Cresap  was  a  humane  and  just,  as  well  as  a  lirave  man;  he  was 
a  zealous  patriot  in  the  opening  scenes  of  tlie  American  war,  and  his  memory  deserves 
to  be  relieved  from  tliis  odium.'  lie  had  Ibiight  to  repel  aggressions  upon  the  frontier, 
which  came  often,  like  the  steps  of  tlie  cougar,  in  silence  and  at  midnigbt,  and  wliich, 
to  all  experience,  rested  on  a  wayward  and  unreliable  sense  of  justice  or  wrong. 

But  the  act  of  these  atrocities  on  the  unwary  followers,  and  on  the  hapless  family- of 
Logan,  had  the  eflect  of  kindling  the  war  into  a  blaze.  All  ties  I)etwcen  the  white  and 
red  races  seemed  now,  anew,  to  be  cut  asunder.  Virginia  had  been  the  particular 
oliject  of  Indian  fear,  and  she  now  experienced  the  fruits  of  a  double  vengeance.  It 
was  the  1st  of  May,  177-1,  according  to  several  authorities,  when  this  tragedy  was 
enacted ;  and  during  the  entire  range  of  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  till  the 
march  of  Lord  Dunmore  advanced  into  the  region,  and  the  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte 
on  the  Scioto  was  concluded,  the  most  sanguinary  and  heart-rending  murders  Avere 
perpetrated  by  the  Indians.-  Logan  liimself  was  a  distinguislied  actor  in  these  scenes. 
lie  led  many  war  parties  against  an  enemy,  who  appeared  to  him  to  have  exceeded  the 
utmost  cruelty  and  injustice  of  the  Indian  race ;  supposing  that  vengeance  had  been 
specially  directed  against  himself,  and  not  knowing  tliat  the  scenes  adverted  to,  were 
the  blind  and  indiscrimiuating  acts  of  a  popular  frontier  prejudice  and  fury.  No 
boundaries  seem  to  have  been  put  to  his  vengeance.  A  demoniacal  spirit  appears, 
indeed,  to  have  guided  his  steps,  as  he  himself  once  confessed ;  and  he  did  not  recover 


'  Vide  Urantz  Mayer's  Discourse  before  the  JInryland  Hist.  Society,  Baltimnro,  1851. 
'  Hetween  1777  iind  1770,  the  author  of  this  sketch  had  fourteen  of  hU  rchitivcs  in  western  Virginia, 
murdered  on  that  frontier,  by  the  Indians.     De  Ilass'  Western  Wars. 
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liiiiisflf,  to  a  sense  of  calmness,  till  the  Dunmoro  treaty.  His  vengeance  was  now 
glutted.  It  was  cnoiigli.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1774.  Ten  jears  had  elnpwd  since 
Col.  Bouquet  had  marched,  with  a  powerful  and  well-appointed  army,  to  the  Wo.st. 
The  American  arm,  wielded  by  Dunmore,  had  once  more  been  made  to  reach  into  the 
Iioart  of  the  Indian  country.  The  Indians,  sensible  that  they  could  not  cope  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  power,  succumbed. 

Logan  did  not  attend  the  treaty  councils.  lie  sat  a  silent  and  moody  listener  to  the 
reports  of  which  were  brought  him  from  day  to  day.  The  reinini.''cencc  of  3ears  m.^hcl 
upon  him.  lie  remembered  the  days  of  his  youth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Su.squehannah 
and  in  the  Juniata  valley,  and  pictured  the  bright  .scenes  of  his  entry  into  the  exube- 
rant valley  of  the  Ohio.  The  two  contending  races,  who  warred  for  supremacy  in 
America,  came  up  before  him.  The  teaching  of  his  youth,  the  struggles  and  trials  of 
his  manhood,  the  philosophy  of  his  nge,  were  so  many  themes  of  rolling  thought  in  his 
memory.  The  humanities  of  his  nature  prevailed.  His  soul  expanded  with  enlarged 
thought.  He  could  no  longer  endure  these  conllicts.  He  could  no  longer  ojipose  the 
ofl'ers  of  peace.  He  unbosomed  him.self  to  a  friend  in  his  retreat,  who  was  well  ver.«ed 
in  the  Indian  language;'  and  it  was  by  him  that  he  sent  in  that  address  which  lins 
made  the  world  ucciuainted  with  his  name.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  .seated  beside 
the  venerable  Shawnee  chief,  Cornstalk,  who  had  counnandcd,  with  ability,  against  the 
Virginia  forces  in  the  battle  of  the  Great  Kenhawa.  He  had  allieil  himself  by  blood 
and  fortune  to  this  tribe.  This  chief  sympathized  deeply  with  him.  He  had  been 
witness  of  his  injuries,  his  daring,  his  revenge;  and  he  felt  the  desolation  of  heart  which 
had  befallen  a  givat  man. 

There  is  light  thrown  on  the  misfortunes  of  Logan,  in  the  brief  note  he  dictated  to 
Ije  left  at  the  house  of  Robinson,  which  corroborates  allusions  in  his  .speech.  It  shows 
that  he  had  lost  kindred  in  the  atrocious  massacre  of  Conestoga,  while  he  was  yet  a 
youth  on  the  Sus(juehannah.  It  further  opens  the  vista  of  his  jiorsonal  calamities,  by 
revealing  the  fact,  that  the  "  prisoner"  taken,  "  a  little  girl,"  at  the  massacre  at  Baker's 
cabin,  in  the  spring  of  1774,  was  his  cousin.' 

These  disclosures  but  testify  to,  and  enlarge,  the  gromids  of  his  complaints  against 
the  white  race.  Logan  may  lie  deemed  a  fit  representative  of  the  alxjriginal  race,  and 
his  comi)laint,  though  confined  to  a  2ier.sonal  recital  of  wrongs,  is  a  symbolic  indication 
of  their  general  position  before  the  energetic  races  of  P^urope.  Of  all  the  celebrated 
aboriginal  men  of  America,  Logan  had,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  trait  which  they 
generally  most  lack,  namely,  .sensibility.  His  feelings,  we  are  informed  by  M'Clure, 
sometimes  over^wwered  him,  and  he  burst  into  tears.  An  aboriginal  sage,  weeping 
over  the  woes  of  his  nation,  and  of  himself!  Authorities  also  concur  in  representing 
him  as  bursting  into  Hoods  of  tears,  before  the  delivery  of  his  celebrated  speech. 

'  Col.  Gibson  —  supposed  to  have  been  bis  brotbcr-in-law,  having  married  the  sister  that  was  killed  at  Yellow 
Creek  '  llobiusou's  StatcmcDt. 
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Garrangtila,  the  Onoiulnga,  had  at  a  Ibrnior  jioritwl  astonislied  tlie  Fron^'h  oflloers  who 
siirrniiiRU'd  Do  la  IJanv,  the  gDvornor-gonoral  of  Canada,  with  the  .simplicity,  force,  and 
]K)wei'  with  which  ho  dolineated  the  failure  of  that  ofhcer'H  vaunting  expedition  into 
the  Iroquois  country.  But  it  was  a  dignified  species  of  eloquent  irony.  Skenandoah, 
at  a  late  period  of  our  history,  had  depicted  with  touclung  force  the  decadence  ol"  him- 
self, as  a  representative  of  his  trilx*,  and  of  humanity,  hy  the  symhol  of  a  lofty  tree, 
that  tottered  to  its  fall.  Pontiac,  when  Groat  Britain  came  to  take  p()s.so.s,sion  of 
Canada,  after  the  taking  of  Quehec,  exclaimed  to  the  military  officer,  '•  I  stand  in  the 
path."  But  it  was  resci'/ed  for  Logan  to  lament,  in  tones  that  touched  men's  hearts, 
the  wrongs  inflicted  on  a  noble  soul. 

Of  the  fate  of  this  man,  of  whom  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  competent  judge,  who 
knew  him  well,  "  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  humanity,  white  or  red,  lie 
had  ever  known,"'  but  little  need  be  said.  Boroft  of  his  kindred,  cruoll}'  heart-rent  l)y 
the  loss  of  his  lixmily,  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  he  lingered  a  few  years  around  the 
cami)-firos  of  his  wayfaring  peojile.  He  saw  the  white  man  steadily  ajiproaching. 
The  march  of  civilization,  that  came  rapidly  to  their  ancient  scats,  bore  no  note  of  pro- 
mise to  his  race.  The  voice  of  Christianity  and  letters  was  still  heard,  indeed,  in  the 
retreats  to  which  its  golden  whispers  followed  them.  But  they  were  mingled  often 
with  the  sounds  of  war,  the  scenes  of  l)lood  and  cruelty,  and  more  disheartening  than 
all,  with  the  wild  bacchanalian  shouts  of  his  own  infatuated  tribes,  who  foil  frooly 
before  the  more  than  Ujjas  poison  of  alcohol.  He  himself  could  not,  if  some  traditions 
are  to  be  taken,  personally  stand  up  against  this  su1)tle  enemy  of  his  race.  Ho  deei)ly 
l)Owailed  it,  and  with  many  tears.=  I[e  wandered  about  from  station  to  station,  west 
of  the  AUeghanies,  the  victim  of  disappointments  that  sapped  his  vitals,  and  then  laid 
himself  down  in  his  native  forests,  to  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking  in  sublunary 
scenes.  The  precise  period  and  place  of  his  death,  arc  variously  stated.  Heckcweldor 
says,  in  the  statement  given  to  Mr.  .TolTorson,  that  his  death  was  a  tradition  in  1781  ; 
and  that  the  rural  spot  was  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  vast  panorama  of  the  western 
forests,  while  he  was  himself  led  a  captive  iKHween  Gnadenhutten  and  Detroit. 
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APPENDIX  TO  TITLE  XVII. 

THK   MUllDER  OF   LOGAN'.S  FAMILY. 

WAsmxciTON,  Srptcmher  5,  185:1 
To  Brantz  Maykr,  Esq.,  Baltimore : 

Dkau  Sir:  Having  attentively  read  "the  discourse"  (delivered  by  you  before  the 

Maryland  Historical  Society  on  its  Si.vtii  Anniversary,  '.Uli  May,  18ol)  which  you  were 

kintl  enough  to  send  me,  and  compared  it  with  Colonel  Richard  Sparks's  Narrative,  I 


Judge  IJrown,  quoted  by  Mr.  Mayer,  p.  31. 


Dr.intz  Mayor. 
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now  enclose  you  the  latter,  together  with  Mr.  James  Magoffni's  letter  of  explanation, 
luldivsscd  to  nio. 

As  it  is  to  bo  prosnniod  the  exhibit  of  the  sfatoniont  of  Colonel  Sparks,  conflietinj;  as 
it  docs  witii  old  and  respectable  oi)inion,  will  be  scainied  with  critical  accuracy,  1  Ix'g 
leave  to  say  how  this  information  came  into  my  possession. 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  while  travelling  through  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama,  on  a  mission  confided  to  me  by  tiio  late  Administration,  1  became  very 
much  interested  in  the  old  Indian  traditions  of  the  country  tlirough  which  1  passed. 
This  history,  so  full  of  romantic  and  thrilling  a.ssoi'iation,  is  rajjidly  sinking  into  obli- 
vion; and,  alas!  what  little  remains  lies  buried  in  the  fading  memories  of  a  few 
pioneers,  who  are  daily  carrying  with  them  to  the  grave  every  trait  of  the  Indian 
character. 

Among  those  brief  and  hasty  sketches  picked  up  in  my  wanderings,  I  found  that 
it  was  only  from  some  old  enthusiastic  settler  reliable  information  Avas  to  Ijc  obtained. 
Such  a  person  was  Mr.  Magoflin.  Living  amid  the  past,  in  a  district  whose  very  name 
("Old  St.  Stephens")  seemed  to  recall  as  much  of  anti(|viity  as  can  exist  in  the  New 
World,  he  delighted  in  relating  Indian  tales,  incidents  of  Iwrder  warfare,  the  struggles 
of  the  early  .settlers,  &c.  He  found  me  a  willing  and  anxious  listener,  and  thus  many 
a  night  was  whilcd  away  between  us. 

One  evening,  while  looking  over  some  papers,  hoping  to  di.scover  something  about 
the  '"course  of  l)c  S<jto's  expedition,"  I  saw  an  old  paper  marked  ••Murder  of  Logan's 
family  by  Col.  Cresap's  men,  Fort  Stoddart,  Alabama,  November,  1812!"  Its  authen- 
ticity could  not  be  doubted ;  the  writer  was  present,  and  I  seized  upon  it  with  avidity. 

After  I  read  the  paper,  '■  Col.  Spark.s's  narrative,"  as  related  by  himself,  speaking  of 
scenes  in  which  he  was  an  actor,  of  course  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  him  corrobo- 
rating Mr.  Jefl'crson's  statement  regarding  "  Logan's  sju'ech ; "  for,  if  Col.  Sparks  is 
correct,  Logan  did  make  the  speech  to  his  own  people,  he  (Sparks)  l)eing  present ! 
And  Mr.  Magoflin  repeatedly  assured  me  that  he  only  took  down  at  the  time  a  brief 
fikdcli  of  Col.  Sparks's  remarks,  though  he  d.stinctly  recollected  that  Col.  Sparks  spoke 
of  "  Logan's  tpeech "  .as  a  thrilling  and  eloqi  ent  efl'ort,  and  the  strange  and  exciting 
effect  it  had  upon  his  hearers  at  the  time. 

As  to  Gibson's  testimony,  it  is  (to  say  the  least)  very  singular.  That  Logan,  after 
they  had  been  drinking,  should  have  ti'.kcn  him  (Gib.«on)  into  a  soZ/Aoy  tli'whct,  burst 
into  tears,  and  '•  lu'okc  out  into  a  passionate  ejaculation,"  and  he  (Gibson)  should 
remember  it  till  tlie  way  (six  miles)  back  to  camp,  and  then  write  it  down  as  ihlivtrcd 
by  Logan,  is  indeed  strange.  Where  was  Girty  all  this  time?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  Gib.son  was  one  of  "the  white  men"  whom  Col.  Sparks  alludes  to  as  being  present 
when  Logan  made  the  speech?  There  had  Ijeen  a  speech  made  smncwlicrc,  in  '"repeated 
conversations"  spoken  of  "as  an  extraordinary  speech,"  and  "several  attempts  at  a 
rehearsal  of  it"  had  been  made,  when  it  is  probable  the  charge  as  to  Col.  Cresap  crept 
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in  ;  for  Loprnn,  according  to  Sparks,  always  exonerated  Cresap  from  any  participation 
in  tlie  munior!  We  ku  >\  tliat  it  was  only  to  vindicate  Cresap's  name  the  Hon.  Luther 
]SIartin  attempted  to  discredit  "the  .speech"  as  given  hy  .Teflerson ;  and  let  mc  here  add 
a  singular  fact,  that  Sparks  had  never  heard  of  Jeflerson's  Notes ! 

On  reading  over  Gen.  G.  R.  Clark's  letter,  I  find  it  dilfers  so  materially  from  Col. 
Sparks's  statement,  that  I  must  let  others  decide  which  is  correct,  though  Clark  agrees 
with  Sparks  that  "  Logan  was  the  author  of  the  speech,"  and  "  wrong  as  to  Cresap." 
As  to  Askew's  leading  the  men  who  committed  the  murder.  Sparks  speaks  confidently, 
and  the  name  of  Grealhouse  is  not  mentioned  by  him,  while  he  asserts  that  at  the  time 
of  the  murder  Cresap  Avas  near,  and  hastened  at  once  to  stop  it ;  the  most  complete 
evidence  of  his  innocence. 

I  might  dwell  upon  otlicr  points  in  the  evidence  against  the  authenticity  of  "  Logan's 
speech,"  but  it  is  not  necessary ;  my  object  Ijeing  not  so  much  to  detect  error  as  to 
present  to  jou  what  little  I  had  picked  up  to  throw  light  upon  this  interesting  point 
of  history.  The  original  actors  and  narrators  have  alike  passed  away,  and  we  cannot 
recall  them  from  the  grave  to  say  who  is  right.  "  History  only  teaches  by  example ;" 
and,  ala.s,  the  most  prominent  events  of  our  own  time  arc  subjects  of  doubt,  while, 

'•  Oiiines  coilcm  cogiinur,  oinDium 
Vcrsatur  corna  serius  ooius 
Sors  cxitura." 


With  regard,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  obliged  servant. 


t|  ill 
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J.  Mautix. 


Laxd  OtTicE,  St.  Stkpiikx's,  Al^v.  "I 
Xoccmficr  (jlli,  1852.  ) 

Dkar  Sir  :  It  may  be  proper  to  give  you  ,«ome  information  regarding  Col.  Richard 
Sparks,  from  whom  I  received  the  statement,  transmitted  to  you  at  your  request, 
respecting  the  nuu'der  of  the  family  of  Logan,  the  distinguished  Lidian  chief,  by  u 
party  of  men  under  the  command  of  Col.  Cresap. 

Lieut.  Col.  Richard  Sparks,  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  was  the  connnanding 
officer  at  Fort  Stotldart,  on  the  Tombigbee  river,  in  1810,  then  a  river  of  the  Mississippi 
Territor\".  This  fort  was  a  strong  stockade,  having  some  mounted  cannon  :  stood  on 
a  considerable  blufl'  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  ten  miles  above  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  United  States  and  the  territory  of  Spain,  as  established  by 
Elliott. 

Connected  with  the  regiment  of  Col.  Sparks  were  Lieut.  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  late  the 
distinguished  General  E.  P.  Gaines ;  Reuben  Chamberlain,  2d  lieutenant,  afterwards 
distinguished  at  the  defence  of  Fort  Bowyer,  under  Capt.  Lawrence;  Capt.  James 
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Wilkinson,  son  of  Oon.  J.  Wilkinson,  nnd  .son-in-liiw  of  tlio  lion.  Hurry  Toiilniin, 
jiidgo,  &c. ;  Lieiits.  Waiv,  Noali.  MallicMV,  itc. 

Col.  Sparkn  rcfiilwl  nt  tho  ciintoniiu'nt  with  llic  roginicnt,  nlMiiit  one  milt'  went  of 
the  fort.  This  cantonment  was  huilt  for  the  health  of  the  troop.",  nt  wiiieh  a  ninnl)cr 
of  respectable  citizens  had  their  residence,  among  others  the  Hon.  Judge  Touhnin. 
Lieut.  E.  P.  Gaines  had  his  residence  at  tho  fort,  at  which  place  a  gnard  from  the 
cantonment  was  ivnewed  daily. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  fort,  bringing  with  mo  letters  of  introdnction  from  Oon.  A. 
Jackson,  Gen.  Sevier,  (the  father-in-law  of  Col.  Sparks.)  Gov.  Itlonnt  of  Tennessee, 
and  Judge.9  Emmerson  and  Hugh  L.  White  of  Knoxville,  I  was  requested  by  the 
commanding  officer  to  act  as  sutler  to  the  troops,  along  with  the  late  Col.  B.  S.  Smoot, 
who  had  resigned  his  post  of  lieutenant  in  the  regiment,  and  had  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  sheriff.  To  the  foregoing  request  was  added  a  polite  and  friendly  invitatiim 
from  the  colonel  commanding  tc  make  a  part  of  his  family,  which  was  thankfully 
accepted. 

The  present  higldy  ivspectaljle  Gen.  Thco.  L.  Touhnin,  of  Mobile,  was  then  a  youth, 
living  with  his  father.  Judge  Touhnin. 

Col.  Richard  Sparks  had  been  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  from  a  young  man, 
and  esteemed,  as  I  was  informed,  in  a  military  point  of  view :  was  illiterate,  but  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  share  of  intellectual  powers ;  brave,  cool,  and  determined  on  all 
occasions.  He  never  attempted  to  read  a  volume  of  any  kind,  and  with  much  difficulty 
made  his  signature.  Mrs.  Sparks,  a  most  accomplished  lady,  was  a  daughter  of  the 
before-mentioned  Gen.  Sevier,  of  Tonnes.see,  one  of  the  greatly  distinguislied  heroes  of 
"  King's  Mountain."  I  regularly  read  the  papers  to  the  colonel,  penned  his  communi- 
cations to  tho  Secretary  of  War,  and  read  to  him  those  from  tlio  War  Department. 
From  my  lx«oming  a  part  of  his  family,  the  post  lield  by  tho  amiable  lady  w.is  turned 
over  to  me  as  long  as  tho  colonel  remained  at  the  fort.  Col.  Sparks  was  remarked  by 
the  officers  around  him,  as  also  by  citizens  who  intimately  knew  him,  for  a  singularly 
tenaciou,s  memory.  The  common  remark  of  "  forgetting  nothing "  was  daily  applied 
to  him  by  even  the  common  .soldiery.  The  extent  to  which  he  exhibited  tho  peculiar- 
ities of  the  Indian  character  was  a  subject  also  of  common  remark,  as  also  his  partiality 
and  knowledge  of  Indian  customs  and  character.  In  the  enjoyment  of  his  "siesta" 
his  favorite  place  was  a  buffalo  robe  or  two  on  the  floor;  his  most  agreeable  diet,  bear- 
meat,  venison,  wild  turkey,  opossum,  &c. 

Indian  details  were  a  favorite  subject  of  conversation  with  him,  and  in  which  he 
indulged,  especially  when  Judge  Touhnin  and  Lieutenant  Gaines  were  present,  to 
whose  society  lie  was  (piite  partial :  fre((uently  stating  the  circumstances  attending 
on  his  capture  by  tho  savages,  when  a  child,  near  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio;  his  k'ing 
adopted  l)y  a  chief;  their  family  customs ;  the  treatment  ho  received  from  the  family, 
who  lived  near  "  Plugge's  Town,"  near  which  place   the   chief  Logan   lived.     One 
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ovoniiif.',  wliilo  the  Colonel  was  In  one  of  his  tlctailH,  ho  dwelt  on  the  great  chief  Logan's 
fiiinily,  when  Judge  Touhnin  caudit  the  name,  and  some  iiK|iiiries  hy  him  ended 
hy  ascertaining  that  it  was  the  chief  Logan  whose  speech  Mr.  Jeflferson  has  handed 
down  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia.  On  making  this  di.scovery,  the  judge  went  into  a  train 
of  inquiry  that  eventuated  in  a  detail  hy  the  Colonel  of  the  whole  catastrophe  of  the 
murder  of  Logan's  family  hy  a  party  of  Col.  Cresni>'s  force,  and  the  subsequent  conduct 
and  speech,  delivered  at  "  Pluggc's  Town,"  by  Logan,  &c.  Lieutenant  Gaines  was 
present. 

The  judge,  after  hearing  the  colonel's  detail,  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  read  ^Ir. 
Jefl'erson's  "  Notes  on  Virginin,"  to  which  the  colonel  replied  he  had  never  known  any 
other  writing  than  Mr.  .lefl'erson's  "  Declaration  of  Independ'-nce." 

On  u  subseciuent  evening,  at  Lieutenant  Gaines's  ([uarters,  Colonel  Sparks  again  got 
on  the  subject  of  Logan's  speech,  &c.  After  the  coh)nel  had  retired,  the  judge  proposed 
to  me  to  endeavor  on  a  favorable  occasion  to  induce  Colonel  Sparks  to  permit  me  to 
take  down  in  writing  his  statement  as  nearly  in  his  own  language  as  possible ;  to  which 
Lieutenant  Gaines  added  his  recjuest,  and  to  which  I  assented. 

A  few  days  after,  the  colonel  proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  a  Dr. 
Chastang's,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  cantonment.  Returning,  the  colonel  stated  the 
pleasure  it  appeared  to  give  Judge  Toulmin  to  "  hear  Indian  stories,"  "  the  interest  he 
appeared  to  take  in  the  Indian  character,"  &c.  "  Did  you  notice  the  other  day  how 
much  he  was  aflected  by  the  account  I  gave  him  of  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  and 
especially  by  the  speech  of  Logan,  made  afterwards  at  Pluggc's  Town.  I  have  alwa\s 
lx)en  astonished  how  those  men  of  great  education  and  learning  can  see  in  the  talk  of 
an  Indian  so  much  to  interest  them.  I  always  felt  more  interested  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  warriors  spoke  than  at  what  they  said.  My  friend  Gaines  has  a  good  deal 
of  the  feelings  in  this  way  of  his  fiither-in-law."  Why  colonel  (I  replied),  it  is  a  fact, 
the  judge  and  Lieutenant  Gaines  are  warm  admirers  of  the  character  of  Logan  that 
you  have  placed  before  them,  and  especially  with  his  address  after  the  murder  of  his 
family ;  and  I  will  candidly  say  that  they  would  Ix;  gratified  to  have  your  account  of 
the  transaction  reduced  to  writing.  "  Why,  sir,  I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to 
gratify  those  gentlemen,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  take  it  down."  With  pleasure, 
colonel,  whenever  jour  convenience  will  admit.  "  To-morrow  evening  I  will  state  to 
you  the  whole  occurrence,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me ;  and  I  will  just  say  to 
you  that  if  you  ever  become  an  Indian  (giving  an  arch  look)  you  will  find  that  jour 
recollection  of  occurrences  at  all  interesting  during  the  time  will  be  better  remembered 
through  life  than  any  other."  The  following  evening  the  detail  was  put  down  from  the 
lips  of  Colonel  Sparks  in  the  paper,  a  copy  of  which  you  have  already. 

A  few  evenings  after,  the  colonel  requested  nie  to  read  to  him  the  notes  I  had  made ; 
and,  after  attentively  hearing  them  read,  said  :  "  At  the  time  white  men  wore  present 
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who,  the  Indians  said,  come  oirr  tfir  l>l<j  imlir;  hut  1  never  knew  who  they  were  or 
llieir  biminef-s  witli  the  oliielM." 

I  gave  a  eopy  of  the  colonel's  Htatonient  to  Judge  Toulniin,  and  not  long  after 
removed  to  St.  Stephen's.  Some  years  subHeciuent  I  met  Judge  Tonlnun  aa  a  memlxT 
of  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution  of  this  State,  who,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Governor  IJibb,  referred  to  the  papers  that  passed  between  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  bar  of  Maryland,  viz.,  Luther  Martin,  and  Mr.  JelVerson  on  the  same 
subject,  at  the  same  moment  inquiring  if  I  had  preserved  the  aeeovnit  given  by  Coloiiel 
Sparks  of  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  &c.,  as  he  had  lost  the  coi)y  I  had  given  him. 
On  my  replying  that  1  had  it  safe,  he  requested  me  to  state  to  Governor  Bibb,  as  near 
as  I  could,  its  contents.  The  last  named  gentleman  warmly  pressed  me  to  give  it 
publicity,  the  honorable  judge  adding  his  request.  This  I  have  determined  to  do  every 
year  almost  since,  but  from  variety  of  causes  delayed ;  and  but  for  your  I'riendly  and 
forciljle  remarks  and  the  writing  of  Mr.  Meyer  would  have  eontiinied  to  do  so. 

My  life  has  been  one  of  incessant  application  to  some  pursuit  or  other,  principally 
official ;  my  opportunity  of  as.sociation  with  literary  gentlemen  extremely  limited. 

It  may  Ije  proper  here  to  add  that  in  a  conversation  with  Judge  Toulmin,  years  after 
I  removed  to  this  section  of  country,  I  foimd  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  statement  of 
Colonel  Sparks  was  in  consequence  of  the  charge  against  Colonel  Crcsap,  as  being 
accessory  to  the  murder,being  disproved. 

General  Th.  L.  Toulmin,  with  the  highest  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
is  still  living,  and  the  amiable  George  S.  Gaines  (brother  of  General  Gaines)  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  still  resides  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile. 

With  perfect  esteem,  and  very  respectfully,  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  MAGOFFIN. 
J.  Martin,  Esq.,  Clifton. 


The  following  is  the  statement  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Colonel  Richard  Sparks, 
who  was  among  the  Indians  at  Plugge's  Town,"  now  Upper  Chillicothe,  when  Logan 
arrived,  just  after  the  murder  of  his  family  by  a  party  of  Cresap's  men. 

(For  this  statement  vide  p.  024.) 


The  above  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original  in  my  possession. 

JAMES  MAGOFFIN. 

Fort  Stodd.\rt  (Ala.),  November,  1812. 
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TITLE  XVII. -SUBJECTIVE  DIVISION,  RELIGION. 


GENERAL  ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  XVII. 

TITLE  VII.,  LET.  A.,  VOL.  I.— [Mkdaism,  or  Indian  Prikstciiaft.] 

1.  System  of  Indian  Sorcery  and  Incantations,  called  Jcsukawin  ;  and  its  pictorial  symbols, 

p.  3ij8  to  Mil,  with  riates  of  the  Hieratic  songs.     II.  R.  S. 

2.  Rites  and  Songs  of  the  Indian  Wahenocs,  with  Plates  and  Explanations,  p.  -ItlG  to  381. 

II.  R.  8. 

3.  Sacred  character  of  the  Prophetic  art,  with  Plates,  p.  388  to  401.     II.  R.  S. 

TITLE  XVII.,  LET.  A.,  VOL.  IV.     [1.st  (elkmentary)  Pai'er.] 

1.  Aboriginal  Idea  of  Religion.     II.  R.  S. 

2.  Power  and  Inllucnce  of  Dacota  Mcdieinc-men.     By  Rev.  G.  II.  Pond,  of  Minnesota. 
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ABOIUr.INAL   IDKA  OF  KKLIGION. 


Pkism,  probably,  cxintH  in  no  purer  form  niiionu;  tbo  iiiicivilizod  iiation.s  of  maiikiml, 


Tlio  In.li 


tbiiii  it  is  foiiiul  ill  till'  abstract  iK'liers  of  tiiu  Nortli  Aiiit'ricau  trila's.  mo  intliaii  is, 
psyi'hologiciilly  coiisitlcrcd,  a  religious  being.  I  lis  mental  organization  leails  him  to  trust 
in  the  power  of  n  deity,  lie  is  a  believer  in  the  mysterious  and  wonderful.  To  him, 
the  world  is  replete  with  m3sterie8  and  wonders.  Kvery  phenomenon  in  nature  whieh 
lie  cannot  explain,  is  the  act  of  a  God.  The  clouils,  in  their  varied  disi)!ay,  are  invested 
with  the  sublime  synilxjlio  teachings  of  a  Ciod.  Clod  is  everywhere  i)reseiit.  The 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  the  brilliant  auroral  displays  of  the  hemisphere,  are  iilen- 
tified  as  manifestations  of  the  power  of  God,  who  is  the  great  creative  S))irit.  The 
IndiMu's  car  is  open  to  his  teachings  in  every  .snmd  of  the  forest;  living,  as  he  does,  in 
the  o[ien  air,  his  eye  is  familiar  with  the  face  of  the  heavens,  which  are  spread  out 
before  him,  as  avast  volume  of  pictograi)hy,  in  which  he  reads  wonderful  things.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  idea  of  the  Indian  of  the  tribes  in  the  old  area  of  the  United  States.  He 
sees  a  supernatural  [lower  in  all  these  surrounding  telluric  and  sublime  ethereal  mani- 
festations. He  fills  the  universe  with  scintillations  of  the  Deity;  and  appears  to  realize 
the  idea  of  Jacob,  who,  after  rising  from  his  stone  pillow  at  Bethel,  acknowledges  the 
local  presence  of  Jehovah,  by  the  remark — '"Surely  the  Ijord  la  in  this  place,  and  I 
knew  it  not."    (Gen.  x.wiii.  1(5.) 

That  there  exists  a  unity  in  this  idea  of  a  great  Spiritual  Existence,  who  made  all 
things,  upholds  all  things,  and  governs  all  things,  even  to  the  minutest  destinies  of 
men,  is  apparent  to  those  who  closely  scrutinize  this  man,  and  direct  their  attention 
to  the  objects  and  sources  of  his  hopes  and  fears.  While  looking  directly  to  the  (Jreat 
Spirit  for  success  in  life,  and  acknowledging  life  and  death,  fortune  and  misfortune,  as 
due  to  his  supreme  power  and  omnipresence,  his  mind  has  been  strongly  impressed  that 
there  is  also  an  evil  intluence  in  the  world.  To  account  for  this,  without  impugning 
the  benevolence  and  goodness  of  God,  an  antagonistical  god  is  believed  in,  who  is  the 
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aiitlior  of  evil.  Tlnif.  then'  nro  twci  (IimI.m  iMviitiil,  in  tlio  IikUiim  tliiMilofry,  wliich  tIlll^^t 
i«tr()ii;:ly  iviiiiiul  tlic  iiliMcivcr  of  tlic  iiiiciont  l'i'i»iiiii  ri,\r<tciii  ol'  OniiiiHd  i\n«i  Aliriiiiiin  ; 
lorwIiiK',  liki*  tiio  iiiuiciilK,  to  tia*  loinu'r  iirc  n.xcriU'il  all  gtHxl  uiiil  Ix'iicvuleiit  iictH,  (lio 
latter  in  n<ji;ariU'(l  n.x  tlie  [totoiit  power  of  nialigiiMiic}-. 

Tlu>  priiiuiry  ti-riii  for  tlio  IX-ity  \n  ntill  ri-tuiiird  \ty  tlio  IiuliniiM.  liiit  tlit'V  prcfiT  to  it 
nil  ('|iillit't,  )«i^'Mifyiii}.'  pMid  or  liiul.  In  tliis  nianiu'r,  tluro  is  civatnl  a  duality  of  Cunh, 
rutlu-r  than  a  ilual  iK'ity.  It  is  iniiioMniMi",  liowovt'r,  to  witiu's.s  I'io.scly  tiif  riti  m  and 
oi'ivmonirs  wiiiiii  tlic  triU-s  prattifo,  in  tlii-ir  mu'ivd  and  ci'ivnionial  wK-iction,  williont 
|u'i'Oi'iviiig  that  tlu'ro  is  no  wry  lU'cnrato  or  nniforni  tliwriininatioii  bilwcrii  the  |m»\v(im 
of  the  two  aiita;j;(niir<tiral  dt'ilii'n ;  whili"  tho  Ix'tiij^nant  power,  wiiich  aecoiii.s  iile  and 
death,  is  rej^arded  nn  possessinj^  the  spiritual  mastery.  This  eouchision  will  Ito  sus- 
tained,  hy  a  eareful  perusal  of  the  rites  and  soii;j;s  recorded  in  the  fust  volume  of  these 
invcHtigations,  under  the  head  of  *"  Indian  I'ictography,"  heginninj;  at  page  ij'i.'t.  In 
tlie(»o  curious  and  elalmrate  detailf*,  the  great  interests  of  Indian  life  are  brought  into 
review,  namely,  his  secret  and  iii}steri()us  reliances  in  war,  hnntiiig,  religion,  social 
prosjH'rity,  love,  lite,  and  death. 

It  was  not  enough  for  the  founders  of  the  Indian  religion  to  generalize  the  powers  of 
gtKxl  and  evil,  hy  creating,  in  their  theology,  two  (iods.  To  enable  these  diverse  (iods 
to  exercise  their  powers  in  n  certain  conceivable  god-liko  manner,  each  is  provided  with 
an  iiuiumeral)le  host  of  minor  gods,  or  spirits,  who,  under  the  shape  of  birds,  beasts, 
reptiles,  men,  angels,  demons,  giants,  dwarfs,  sorcerers,  enchanters,  fairies,  pigmies, 
and  other  forms,  inhabit  the  worhl.  These  are  classilied  into  IxMiigii  and  malignant 
spirits,  or  semi-gods,  agreeably  to  the  deity  under  whose  inlluence  they  are  sent 
abroad. 

Iinagino  the  diverse  iiitluence.s  Avliich  nro  now  placed  before  the  Iiulinn's  mind  and 
hcnrt.  What  sources  of  vivid  hopes  and  fears !  A  fast  and  absolute  believer  in  the.se 
antagonistical  powers,  nothing  is  too  astonishing,  mysterious,  and  subtile  for  hira  to 
to  believe  or  doubt.  Kverything  he  sees  or  hears  in  the  animate  world,  may  be  the 
subject  of  intense  fear  or  hope;  he  is  perpetually  in  doubt  which.  He  is  a  ready 
believer  in  transformations,  possessions,  and  incarnations.  A  deer,  a  bear,  or  a  swift- 
Hying  bird,  may  be  the  messenger  of  good  or  evil.  He  is  constantly  on  the  qui  vivo, 
but  especially  on  the  look-out  for  something  untoward.  The  movement  of  a  bush,  or 
the  voice  of  a  wild  animal,  may  lie  as  premonitory  a  sign  to  him  as  the  roar  of 
Niagara,  or  a  clap  of  tliuiider.  This  is  not  yet  the  extent  of  his  susceptibilies  to 
mysterious  fears,  —  ho  is  not  only  a  believer  in  the  intluenccs  of  magic,  sorcery,  and 
necromancy  —  lie  is  not  only  on  the  constant  watch,  through  these,  or  other  sources, 
for  hosts  of  go(xl  or  evil  spirits — but  all  these  influences  may  be  exhibited  or  excited 
through  the  evident  powers  of  invisible  and  invulnerable  agencies. 

God,  in  revealing  hmiself  to  Mo.ses,  said  to  him,  "  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground."     It  lins  not  occurred  to  the 
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Intliaiis,  iinr  their  unkiiitwii  uiifostorf,  IVdhi  wliom  we  iiinv  Mill)!")."!'  tlii'in  to  liiivo 
ilriivi'il  tlioir  ri'li'-'iou.  tliiit  (loil  xliould  Ik'  ivprcf'fMti'il  to  Ik'  lloly.  Yet  it  lulniitu  of  m» 
<|ihiti()\(,  wlion  pn)|R'rly  \  iowod,  tliiit  tlii'  (iivat  Siiirit  of  tliu  IiidiiiiiM  is  ii  purer  tioity 
limn  tlio  Clrwii"  or  itoinmiH,  witli  all  their  refmoment,  poswxced.  For  the  liulian,  \ty 
his  tcin  of  II  liiiid-dcity.  or  two  seimriitc  persons,  is  eiireful  to  j;iitird  his  >ro(id  ami 
iiiercil'ul  (iod  i'mm  all  evil  aels  and  intentions,  liy  attributing  the  whole  eataloguo  of 
evil  deeds,  nnionj?  the  sons  of  men,  to  Iho  fircnt  Had  Spirit  of  Ids  theolojfy.  Win 
Manitn,  Owayneo,  or  Waeondah,  in  thns  kept  intact.  Ih'  neither  interUns  in  waix, 
hnntin;r.  domestic  life,  or  love,  fiit'her  than  is  reipiired  to  exiiiliii  his  controlliiit;  and 
innate  goodness,  purity  of  will,  and  henevoleiici*  to  the  human  family,  lie  lifts  his 
voice  to  him  in  supplication,  in  his  native  linvsts,  without  temples  or  formality;  and 
wiien  ho  oilers  a  sacrifice  to  such  a  deity,  it  is  not  in  a  I'oastcd  ([uadruped.  such  as  so 
often  smokes  on  the  altar  of  the  other  deities  of  the  wilderness,  hut  in  the  li;rht  ami 
eurlin^  fmnes  of  tohacco.     Sliall  he  not  have  the  henefit  of  his  liiliiillniis .' 

It  is  not  so  uuich,  it  is  appreheuiUMJ,  in  the  theory  of  the  Imlian  niiml  on  ihi-^  topic, 
that  he  is  mistaken,  as  in  his  liiilure  to  make  men  understand  it.  And  when  he  peo- 
ples spaeo  with  hi.s  nudtitudiiioiis  Aw  /  i/i  II,  the  li-ar  on  his  mind  is  not.  clearly,  that  the 
great  (Jood  Spirit  exists  no  more,  or  does  not  niihold  his  ^overnineut,  as  that  he  has  to 
t'm[iIoy  the  lanfrua^re  of  the  Psalmist,  "forgotten  him,"  and  needs,  hy  these  suhtle 
njrents,  to  he  put  in  remendaance  of  a  num  who.se  life  is,  he  daily  and  deei)ly  feels,  one 
tissue  of  vicissitudes.  Hence  the  opportunity  that  oocins  for  the  cla.-'s  of  medas,  priest.s, 
jossakeeds,  seers,  sorcerers,  or  jugglers,  who  rise  nj)  in  every  tribe,  with  the  pretence 
of  superior  wisdom  or  skill.  It  is  thi.*  class  of  impost(a's,  who  are  too  la/y  to  hunt, 
and  too  wicked  to  be  usefully  industriou.s,  that  keep  the  Indian  miud  in  a  turmoil;  and 
nro  really,  by  far,  the  most  formidable  obstatdes  that  the  teacher  and  the  missionary 
1ms  to  encoujiter.  It  is  this  class  of  men,  who  are  mere  demoniac  agents  of  Satan, 
that  revel  in  the  doctrine  of  polytheism,  introduce  confusion  in  the  Indian  mind, 
between  the  boundaries  of  the  good  and  evil  jiower,  anil  keep  it  on  the  torture,  by  set- 
ting one  class  of  the  si)irit-gods  at  war  with  the  t)ther.  These  local  gods  of  the  air, 
woods,  and  waters,  are  striving  jiorix'tually  for  the  nnistery  among  each  other,  and 
among  the  human  race.  They  are,  in  fact,  from  the  theory  inferred  from  their  legends, 
nothing  but  .«o  many  demons,  tilling  the  Indian  worlil  witli  discord.  They  come  down  into 
the  forest,  and  animate  wolves,  bears,  turtles,  and  various  tpuulrupeds  and  reptiles. 
They  direct  the  (light  of  birds,  who,  living  nnich  in  the  air,  n\v  deemed  to  bo  pec\diarly 
subject  to  these  spiritual  teachings.  As  this  animal  incarnation,  so  to  call  it,  is  tho 
oidy  form  of  deity  with  which  ho  can  come  into  actual  or  personal  contact,  ho  selects 
liis  personal  guardian  spirits  from  them.  And  when  this  process,  which  is  very  cere- 
moniously done,  with  dreams  and  revelations,  has  been  acconi[)lished,  they  communi- 
cate with  him,  and  indicate  tin-  will  of  the  CJreat  or  Bad  S|)irit  to  him  in  dreams,  which 
are  carefully  sought  in  fasts  and  abstinences,  often  excessively  protracted.     He  hangs 
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lip  oiroriiigs  to  those  deities  on  poles  before  his  wigwam.  Thus  lie  wor.xhiiis,  not  the 
(ireiit  Spirit,  which  is  perpetually  on  hia  tongue,  but  this  class  of  tutelar  intercessors, 
or  mediums,  who  are  firmly  relied  on. 

lie  is  not,  evidently,  satisfied  with  these  tutelar  sjjirits  alone.  Distrustful  of  their 
pDWtT,  or  his  own  faithfulness  to  them,  there  are,  in  all  the  tribes,  a  class  of  diviners,  to 
whom  it  is  believed  the  power  and  will  of  the  Great  Cod  is  peculiarly  revealed.  Tliese 
])ersons  are  believed  to  be  more  holy  than  others.  They  pass  more  time  in  fasting  in  .secret, 
and  studying  to  make  themselves  mediums  of  God's  will.  Tliey  are  called  variously 
pow-wows,  soothsayers,  prophets,  jossakecds,  and  by  other  names.  The  tribes  firndy 
lielieve  in  them,  rely  on  their  predictions  in  every  exigency-,  and  are  essentially  swayed 
by  them. 

Tiie  Indian  is  a  man  who  emphatically  and  positively  relics  on  the  indications  of 
dreams,  wiiieh  are  believed  to  be  inspired  by  the  guardian  sjjirit.  His  dreams  are  his 
revelations.  The  Great  Si)irit  is,  indeed,  still  enthroned  in  his  mind,  as  tiio  creator 
and  presider  over  the  universe;  but  lie  is  sliorn  of  his  power  by  tiiese  myriads  of  local 
gods  and  spirits,  who  mediate  l)et\veen  him  and  tlutn.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  negative  iK'ing 
—  negatively  good,  (ioodness  and  mercy  are  tlie  two  great  attributes  ascribed  to  liim. 
They  are  relied  on  by  the  liunter  and  warrior,  through  the  mediation  of  tiie  guardian 
spirits,  in  every  situation  in  life  and  in  deatli.  And  he  dies  with  the  faith  of  Ins 
ancestors  on  his  lips  and  in  his  heart,  believing  that  all  good  hunters  and  brave 
warriors  will  be  received  into  the  Indian  paradise.  It  is  a  theory  of  the  Indians,  that 
the  evils  and  trials  of  this  life  are,  as  it  were,  a  merit  roll,  compensation,  or  sort  of 
expiation  made  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  gift  of  life,  and  its  many  abuses  and  crimes, 
of  wliich  their  consciences  make  them  sensible.  And  that,  in  a  futiu'c  state,  men  shall 
])c  admitted  to  an  easier  life.  Hence  death  to  him  is  not  fraught  with  terrors;  it  is 
rather  a  state  full  of  attractions.  Hell  is  a  ioreign  word  to  the  Indian  mind  and 
language;  although  a  coin[M)und  word,  Majimonidonong  (place  of  the  15ad  Spirit),  has 
been  coined  lor  it.  Hence  it  is  that  the  pecidiiir  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  vin- 
dicate the  JiLstirr,  as  well  as  the  ijinxInixH  and  mcrci/  of  God,  are  so  distastefid  and 
repulsive  to  the  Indian  mind.  He  is  not  a  man,  however,  when  ho  Ix'gins  to  rellect, 
that  is  slow  to  admit  that  his  deeds  have  been  evil;  nor  is  the  doctrine  of  a  mediator 
a  very  strange  one  to  him,  when  his  mind  is  once  eidisted  on  this  theme.  His  local 
spirits  have  been  his  mediators.  He  has,  in  fact,  Itecn  all  his  life  resorting  and  trusting 
to  spirit-intercessors  and  local  mediators,  through  the  system  of  guardian  angels,  and 
dreams  and  fasts.  Ihit  his  understanding  is  slow  to  perceive  that  these  Ix'liels  of  his 
youth  and  age  are  not  true;  and  his  unassisted  rea<on  is  not  suilicient  to  show  him 
that  there  should  be  an  acceptable  mediator,  of  l)i\  iue  a|)pointment,  whom  God  will 
rocoguize  and  accept.  I'or  he.  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  deems  man  justiliabK;  /'<;■  ••-'■. 
It  is.  un(|Uestionably,  a  cuuclu.-iion  justified  by  observation,  that  the  tone  of  the 
aboriginal  mind,  when  once  arrested  in  its  wild  career,  is  penitential.     Tlie  dilliculty 
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is  to  get  it  from  umlor  the  influence  of  the  Imlian  priestH.  He  is  not,  it  is  true,  of  ii 
very  hopeful  temperature;  feeling  nlniost  everything,  hoping  iilmo.st  nothing.  (Jone- 
rally,  the  Indian  mind  i.s  prone  to  be  pensive  and  desponding  when  at  rest  and  free 
from  external  impingement,  allurement,  and  temptation  to  indulgence;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  continued  inlluence  of  the  native  teachei's  and  false  projihets,  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  it  could,  in  the  present  peaceful  and  jjrosperous  state  of  (lie  country,  long 
successfully  resist  Christianity.  The  latter  has,  at  this  time,  a  fain  looting  in  some,  if 
not  all  the  Indian  colonies. 

There  is  another  generic  idea  to  be  considered  in  the  Indian  religion.  It  is  tlit> 
worship  of  the  sun.  This  worship  appears  formerly  to  have  prevailed  throughout 
America,  from  south  to  north.  The  Peruvians  carried  it  to  its  acme.  The  Toltecs, 
and  their  predece,s.sors  the  Olmecs,  according  to  D'Alva,  made  it  a  l'in\damental  point. 
It  was  also  the  leading  dogma  of  the  Aztecs ;  holy  lire  being  imparted  to  tiie  priests, 
and  distributed  periodically  to  the  whole  nation;  a  doctrine,  indeed,  In- which  they 
retained  their  power.  But  they  corrupted  it.  by  adding  the  lu)rrid  practice  of  human 
sacrifices  to  Ileut/ilapocbtli,  the  god  of  war. 

Traces  of  this  belief  are  found  to  exist  in  the  early  history  of  all  the  United  States 
tribes.  The  Floridians  all  acknowledged  it.  It  was  most  prominently  set  up,  even 
after  the  colonization  of  Louisiana,  by  the  Natchez.  Tradition  traces  it  to  the  latitudes 
of  Lake  Superior,  and  to  almriginal  New  England.  Sjjcaking  on  this  subject  with  a, 
celebrated  Indian  prophet  in  the  west,  called  Sagitcbewayosay,  who  then  pr()fesse<l 
Christianity,  he  said  that  it  had  prcvailed,  as  a  tenet,  very  extensively;  but  the  sini 
was  only  regarded  by  the  tribes  as  a  symbol  ^.f  the  Great  Spirit,  and  it  was  thought,  that 
as  the  sun  radiates  light  everywhere,  lie  who  adopted  the  symbol  would  continually 
find  light  in  his  path.  This  ingenious  defence  of  the  sun-worship  impres.sed  me  as 
plausible,  rather  than  convinced  mo  of  its  entire  truthfulness.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
the  ancient  form  of  worship,  by  the  North  American  Indians,  was  merely  a  sentiment. 
They  sang  hynms,  it  is  said,  and  performed  some  ceremonies,  of  which  burning  tobacco 
was  a  part.  The  Iroquois  had  a  priesthood  who  put  out  the  old  fires  of  the  wigwam, 
and  distributed  new.  This  Toltec  ceremony  is  suggestive  of  a  southern  origin.  The 
same  prophet  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  pointed  out  to  me  the  figure  of  the  sun  in  their 
medicine  and  wabeno  songs,  and  even  in  old  pictographs  copied  from  rocks,  which  1 
submitted  to  him. 

Whatever  other  trait  may  exist  in  the  character  of  the  Indian  tribes,  it  is 
religion  that  is  most  important  to  their  pro.'fperity  and  welfare.  It  is  on  this 
l)oint  that  they  come  most  prominently  in  eonllict  with  tlie  axioms  and  practices  of 
civilized  nations;  and,  as  if  conscious  that  tlic  chief  thing  to  1)e  guarded  against  was  a 
change  in  their  ancient  religi(m  or  rites,  as  a  fundamental  interest  on  which  their  fate 
must  turn,  it  is  on  this  vital  point  that  they  have,  from  the  earliest  era,  made  the 
most  general,  resolute,  and  constant  defence,  for  it  has  Ihhmi  the  defence  of  the  ancient 
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priests  against  Cliristianity.  To  preserve  their  ancient  religion  intact;  to  defend  its 
doctrines  and  promulgate  its  rites,  the  power  of  the  Indian  priest,  pow-wow,  magician, 
soothsayer,  mcda,  mcdicinc-nian,  wakon-man,  prophet,  or  hy  whatever  other  name  tlie 
sacerdotal  ollice  may  be  called,  is  brought  constantly  into  rc(iuisition.  The  children 
learn  its  rites,  ceremonies,  and  choruses  as  soon  as  they  can  learn  anything,  and  long 
before  they  liaAc  reached  the  threshold  of  manhood  they  arc  adepts  in  the  Indian 
ceremonies  and  beliefs. 

We  must  call  this  class  of  men  a  priesthood,  Iwcause  they  profess  to  administer  in 
holy  or  mysterious  things  —  things  that  pass  the  ordinary  comprehension  of  their 
listeners.  Whatever  is  Avonderful  in  invention  or  phenomena,  sublime,  incomprehen- 
sible, god-like  —  whatever  relates  to  futurity  and  is  unknown  —  whatever,  in  short,  is 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  jwwer,  for  good  or  evil,  which  is  not  merely  human, 
but  *■  spiritual,"  or  rather  such  as  a  spirit  or  demon,  a  monedo,'  a  wakon,-  or  an 
abainka,'  may  exert  on  the  mind  of  man,  leading  it  to  put  forth  powers  not  innate  — 
this  it  is  the  profession,  art.  and  province  of  this  clasps  of  men  to  do.  Above  .all,  the 
Indians  believe  in  them.  They  believe  that  these  men  have  this  supernatural  power  : 
that  they  can  foretell  events,  cure  or  inllict  diseases,  and  influence  lile  or  death.  It  is  not 
a  question  with  the  Indi.in  whether  his  priests  and  pow-wows  are  fal.se  or  true.  He 
believes  them  true.  He  hopes  in  their  predictions.  He  fears  their  power  and  denuncia- 
tions. 

It  is  therefore  this  class  of  persons,  who  arc  recognized  in  every  Indian  tribe  on  the 
American  continent,  that  Christians  require  to  put  down.  And  the  cflbrts  of  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  should  never  bo  relaxed  till  they  have  destroyed  and  extirpated 
their  power.  It  was  these  men  who,  two  centuries  ago,  opposed  John  Eliot,  and  formed 
the  hardest  point  to  be  conquered  in  his  laying  the  high  principles  of  the  Gospel  before 
the  New  England  Algonqnins.  They  not  only  opposed  him  in  word  and  doctrine  in  the 
n.ssemblies  of  the  adult  and  aged  Indians,  but,  as  we  have  affirmed  above,  taught  the 
demoniacal  and  ceremonial  doctrine,  rites,  and  songs,  to  the  \oung.  One  generation  of 
errorists,  demon  worshippers,  and  idolaters  was  therefore  no  better  than  its  predecessors. 
The  majority,  nay,  nine  out  of  ten,  believed  in  the  pow-wows.  It  may  be  startling  to 
say,  but  it  is  neverthele.'is  true,  that  I)ut  seven  generations  of  Indians  have  passed 
away,''  since  Eliot  lx>gan  to  preach  at  Natic.  And  the  same  class  of  superstitions, 
beliefs,  and  rites,  are  at  this  day  connnon  to  the  tribes  of  the  various  Algonqnins  on 
the  great  lakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  widely-dispersed  Dacota 
family  of  Minnesota  and  the  Mis.souri ;  and  to  the  whole  class  of  trilx;s  west  of  the 
lino  of  the  Mississippi,  who  are  led  astrsiy,  and  bound  down  as  it  were  ■with  "hooks  of 
steel"  by  the  medicine-men  and  the  whole  class  of  interceders  with  demons  and  spirits 
on  the  forests  and  prairies  of  America. 

The  doctrines  of  this  class  of  men  should  be  directly  attacked.     The  moral  disease 
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sLould  be  vividly  held  up  and  pointed  out.  The  sf  ont  poison  of  such  dogmas  on  the 
minds  of  the  hunters,  and  its  capacity  to  produce  moral  death,  should  he  strongly 
dwelt  on.  It  is  not  enough  to  point  out  the  remedy.  The  remedial  power  will  not  he 
appreciated  by  the  Indians  till  the  certainty  of  the  disease  is  established.  Christ  is 
the  only  I'emed^',  when  sin  lias  been  admitted  as  a  disease. 

In  beginning  to  put  facts  on  record  on  this  subject,  attention  is  asked  for  the  ensuing 
paper  of  Mr.  Pond,  on  the  power  of  the  Indian  medicine-men — a  class  of  men  holding 
great  and  uncontrolled  authority  in  every  trilje,  who  rely,  not  on  the  exhibition  of  h  "bs, 
but  almost  wholly  on  the  powers  of  sorcery  and  magic.  'J'alk  to  such  a  man  of  a  moral 
responsibility  —  of  an  hereafter  in  which  deer  are  not  to  I)e  hunted  —  of  an  atonement 
which  may  be  made  available  through  liiith,  and  of  the  danger  of  dela\ing  till  age 
what  should  be  done  in  youth  —  or  any  other  branch  of  Christianity,  and  he  will  be 
ready  to  exclaim  with  the  atheist,  '"'What  will  this  baljlilcr  say!"'  Is  not  ourjossa- 
keed  wi.se?  Is  not  our  moncto  strong?  Does  not  our  wakonda  love  us?  Is  there  any 
greater  power  than  abainka?  Or  shall  we  not  hunt  deer,  and  bears,  and  buifaloes  in 
another  world ;  and  glide  to  the  land  of  the  blessed  in  stone  canoes?  What  will  these 
white  men  teach  us?  Is  a  plough  as  sharp  as  an  arrow,  that  it  can  be  .shot  out  of  a 
bow,  and  kill  an  enemy  ?  Shall  we  give  up  our  noble  pursuits  in  the  forest,  and  dis- 
grace ourselves  by  work,  like  a  mere  maker  of  iron  traps  and  wooden  barrels?" 

Sentiments  such  as  these,  we  have  heard  from  the  lij)s  of  proud  Indian  speakers, 
whoso  step,  and  air,  and  glance  have,  at  the  same  time,  borne  evidence  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  belief  in  a  peculiar  'ystem  of  religion,  and  of  being  under  the  protection  of  a 
peculiar  deit}-. 

If  the  symbolical  axe  of  the  gospel  is  ever  to  be  effectively  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
tree  of  aboriginal  superstition,  it  must  begin  by  cutting  ofl'  the  power  of  the  Indian 
pow-wows,  who  arc  the  actual  intercessors,  not  of  a  living  power,  but  of  an  image 
of  wood  and  stone,  with  demons  and  devils. 


2.     I'OWER  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  DAKOTA  MEDICINE-MEN. 

TuE  term  mrdkine-man,  in  the  following  article,  does  not  mean  one  who  is  exten- 
sively acquainted  with  disease.-*,  or  medicinal  roots.  It  seems  that  the  public  mind 
is  in  error,  touching  the  real  character  of  Indian  doctors,  or  else  that  the  Dakota  doctors 
are  unlike  those  of  other  tribes.  Among  the  Dakotas,  these  persons  are  not  known  as 
mc<Jkiiic-\\wn.  The}-  do  not  depend  on  medicine  for  success  in  the  treatment  of 
di,«eases,  so  much  as  they  depend  upon  the  virtues  of  their  incantations  and  sorceries; 
nor  is  the  treatment  of  diseases   their  chief  employment.'     It   is   their  business  to 

'  Acts,  Clmp.  .xvii.,  verso  18. 

'  Mmlii;inal  roots  arc  c.vtonsivoly  usotl  among  the  Dakotas,  and  often  with  very  beneficial  effects;  but  it  will 
bo  borne  in  niinil  by  the  reader,  that,  in  this  arliulo,  the  medicine-man  is  treated  of  strictly  as  a  icaktm  man,  in 
which  capacity,  if  ho  uses  medicine,  it  is  in  such  a  manner,  if  possible,  as  to  make  his  own  wakan  qualities 
1»T.  1V._81 
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contend  with  all  tlie  ills  of  Indian  life,  in  the  chase,  in  the  lodge,  and  on  the  battle- 
field. 

The  terms  by  which  the  medicine-tnen  are  known  among  tlie  Dakotns,  suggest  both 
their  character  and  occupation.  They  arc  these :  Wica-xta  Wakan  (Wee<hash-tah 
Wah-kon),  and  Taku  Wakan  ihamnanpi  (Tah-koo  Wah-kon  e-ham-nan-pe).  The 
former  term  signifies  mysterious,  supernatural,  or  god-men ;  and  the  latter,  mysterious, 
suporuatiu'al,  or  god-dreamers  —  inspired  l)y  the  gods. 

By  the  term  '■  medicine-man,"  or  Indian  doctor,  therefore,  I  mean  those  persons 
among  the  Dakotas  who  lay  claim  to  mysterious,  supernatural,  or  god-like  abilities; 
and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely,  Zuya  Wakan  (Zoo-yah  Wah- 
kon),  and  Wapiya  (Wah-pc-yah) ;  the  former  signifying  War-prophet,  and  the  latter. 
Renovator,  or  Kestorer. 

The  (piestions  which  I  propose  to  myself  in  pursuing  this  su1)joct,  arc  the  following, 
namely,  Wii.VT  auk  tuk  vowehs  of  tuk  Mei)ici.\i:-mk.\?  How  do  thkv  come  in  rus,SES.sio.v 
OF  THEM  ?  and  Wii.VT  isE  no  they  >rAi<E  or  them? 

It  seems  to  Ijc  necessary,  fust,  to  advert  to  the  Dakota  divinities,  by  whom  the 
medicine-men  are  inspired;  while,  at  the  same  time,  this  is  a  subject  into  which  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  penetrate.  For  little  can  be  obtained  from  these  men  concerning 
it,  except  by  stratagem ;  and  that  which  they  do  disclose,  is  often  exceedingly  confu.sed 
and  contradictory.  One  will  allirni,  another  deny,  and  a  third,  perhaps,  inform  you 
that  both  the  others  are  wrong.  After  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  among  the  Dakotas, 
and  embracing  every  opportunity  to  actpiaint  myself  with  mattei-s  of  this  sort,  they  are 
still,  in  a  great  measure,  involved  in  mystery. 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Dakota  deities,  is  that  which  they  express 
by  the  Avord  Wufiaii.  This  word  signifies,  generally,  any  thing  which  a  Dakota  cannot 
comprehend.  Whatever  is  wonderful,  mysterious,  superhuman,  or  supei'natural,  is 
wakan.  The  generic  name  for  gods  is  Tal\uwakan,  i.  e.  that  which  is  wakan.  The 
Dakota,  therefore,  sees  a  god  in  every  thing;  to  use  an  expression  of  one  of  their  most 
intelligent  men,  "  There  is  nothing  which  they  do  not  revere  as  God."  The  chief,  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  difference  that  exists  among  the  ten  thou.sands  of  the  divinities  of  the 
Dakotas,  is.  that  some  are  wakan  to  a  greater,  and  others  to  a  less  degree ;  some  for  one 
purpose,  and  some  for  another;  but  icabtii  expresses  the  chief  rpiality  of  them  all  —  the 
only  quality,  I  believe,  which  the  Indians  deif}'. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  from  the  Dakotas  themselves,  the  least  degree  of 
evidence  that  they  divide  the  gods  into  classes  of  good  and  evil ;  and  am  persuaded 


nipear  to  tlio  butter  advantage:  and  this  is  the  use  wlikli  tlicy  endeavor  to  make  of  tliis  medicinal  aid,  wliieli 
tlieir  pio|ile  arc  rcceivinf^  from  medical  men  of  our  own  nation.  [For  tlie  other  view.s  of  this  subjeet,  naimlv, 
the  medicinal  jimpertiiis  and  species  of  routs  cuiplo^od,  reforencc  is  made  tu  i)r.  I'ituber's  paper,  iu  the  preceding 
pages.     Vide  Sect   XIII.     H.  K.  S,] 
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that  tlioso  persons  who  roprcsont  them  as  doing  so,  do  it  inconsidorntcl}-,  and  because  it 
is  so  natural  to  subscribe  to  a  long-establii*hcd  popular  opinion.  I  cannot  Ixiliovo  that 
tiio  Dakotas  over  distinguished  the  Grcol  Spirit,  or  Grcdt  Walvan,  as  tlioy  term  it,  from 
others  of  their  divinities,  till  they  learned  to  do  ,so  from  their  intercourse  with  white 
men;  because  they  have  no  chants,  nor  feasts,  nor  dances,  nor  sacrificial  rites,  which 
have  any  reference  to  such  a  being;  or  if  they  have  any  reference  to  tiie  Great  Wahan, 
in  any  religious  act  what.soever,  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is  of  recent  origin, 
and  does  not  belong  to  their  system  of  religion.  The  acts  of  worshiji.  wiiich  Carver 
tells  us  particularly  tliat  tiiey  performed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  had  no  reference  to  tho 
Great  Spirit,  though  that  traveller  doubtless  thought  they  liad.  It  is,  indeed,  true, 
that  the  Dakotas  do  sometimes  appeal  to  the  Great  Spirit  in  council  with  white  men, 
but  it  is  always  as  to  tho  being  whom  tiie  iclillc  nuui  icoy>iJi!j»t. 

As  specimens  of  the  supernatural  beings,  whom  it  is  believed  preside  over  the  desti- 
nies of  the  Dakota.s,  and  who.se  wakan  qualities  are  imparted  to  the  medicine-men,  I 
will  mention  more  particularly  three  or  four  classes  of  the  most  respectalde  of  them. 

The  Oiihkrl,  (Onk-tay-he).  —  The  significatiim  of  the  name  of  this  class  of  tlio 
Dakota  gods  is  unknown.  In  their  external  manifestation,  they  resemble  tlie  ox,  Init 
are  very  large.  They  can  instantaneously  extend  their  tail  and  liorns  so  as  to  reach 
the  skies,  and  these  are  the  seat  of  their  power.  Tiiey  are  male  and  female,  and 
propagate  their  kind  like  animals,  and  are  mortal ;  which  is  true  of  all  the  gods  of  llio 
Dakotas.  It  is  believed  that  the  earth  is  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Onkteri  goddess, 
while  the  water,  and  the  earth  beneath  the  water,  is  the  dwelling-place  of  tlie  male 
god.  Hence  the  Dakotas.  in  their  addres.ses  to  the  water,  in  religious  acts,  give  to  it 
the  name  of  Grandfather,  and  that  of  Grandmother  to  the  earth.  The  Onkteri  have 
power  to  issue  from  their  bodies  a  mighty  Avakan  influence,  which  is  irresistible,  and 
which  the  Dakotas  term  lonwan.  Tlie  signification  of  tonwan  is  quite  similar  to  that 
of  "  arrow,"  where  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Bible  ;  as,  "  The  orwics  of  the  Almighty," 
'•  lie  sent  forth  his  i(rrnict<,"  &c.  All  the  gods  are  armed  with  a  similar  power.  One 
of  the  Onkteri  gods,  it  is  believed,  dwells  under  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  A  few  years  ago,  at  the  season  when  the  ice  was  running,  it  gorged,  and 
so  obstructed  the  channel  l)etween  the  Falls  and  Fort  Snelling,  that  the  water  suddenly 
rose  to  an  exceeding  height.  When  the  pressure  became  sufficient  to  open  the  channel, 
the  water  rushed  down  with  a  tremendous  force  which  swept  all  before  it ;  and  a  cabin 
which  stood  on  the  low  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  fort,  was  carried  away,  with  a 
soldier  in  it,  who  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  It  is  universolly  believed  by  the.se 
Indians,  that  the  whole  wa.s  caused  by  the  Onkteri,  who  passed  down  the  channel  of 
the  river  at  the  time,  and  that  the  soldier  was  taken  by  him  for  food,  as  he  feeds  upon 
human  souls.  Tlie  following  chant,  which  is  much  used  in  tiio  medicine-dance,  (wakan 
dance,)  shows  the  character  of  this  class  of  tiie  gods,  in  this  respect : 
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"  I  lio  mj'stcriously  across  tlio  lake, 
I  lio  mystcrimisly  across  the  liiko, 
Decoying  somo  souls,  let  iiic  eat  him  alivo. 
I  lio  luysteriously  across  tlio  lake, 
Let  mo  cat  him  alive." 

The  sacrificoH  Avliich  the  Onktcri  roquire.s  of  his  worshipporn,  arc  the  down  of  tin; 
fonialo  of  the  swan  anil  {-oose  dyed  searlet,  white  cotton  I'loth,  deer-nkiiis,  tobaeco,  doj^n, 
medicine  (wakan)  feast,  and  tiie  medicine  dance.  Subordinate  to  the  Onkteri  are  the 
serpent,  hzard,  frog,  leech,  owl,  eagle,  fish,  spirit.s  of  the  dead,  &c.  These  gods  made 
tiie  earth  and  men,  instituted  the  medicine-dance,  &c.,  j)rescribed  the  manner  in  which 
earth-paints  nuist  be  applied,  which  have  a  wakan  virtue  to  protect  life,  and  are  often 
worn  hy  the  Avarrior  for  this  pin'po.se  on  the  field  of  carnage.  Among  all  the  myriads 
of  the  Dacota  deities,  the  Onkteri  is  the  most  respected ;  and  it  might  be  said  without 
much  exaggeration,  "seven  times  a  day  they  worship  him,"  or  some  of  the  numerous 
gods  which  are  his  suiyccts. 

Tiie  ]V(i/iini/an  (Wah-keen-yon). — The  name  of  this  class  of  the  gods  signifies .//ycr, 
of  the  verb  ki)ii/a»,  to  My.  As  the  night-hawk  produces  a  hollow,  jarring  sound  by  a 
peculiar  motion  of  the  wings,  so  the  Wakinyan  produces  the  thunder  which  the 
Dacotas  denominate  "  tiie  voice  of  tlie  Wakinyan."  It  is  said  by  some  that  there  are 
three  varieties  of  the  external  manifestation  of  tliese  gods,  and  otiiers  saj'  tliat  there 
are  four  varieties ;  in  character,  however,  they  are  but  one.  One  of  these  varieties  in 
form,  is  black,  with  a  very  long  beak,  and  four  joints  in  each  pinion;  another  is  yellow, 
beakless,  and  has  also  four  joints  in  each  pinion,  but  only  si>  (piills;  the  tiiird,  which 
is  of  a  scarlet  color,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  his  wings,  each  of  which  contains 
eight  joi.ts;  and  the  fourth  is  blue,  globuliir,  and  lias  no  face,  eyes,  nor  ears;  but 
immediately  above  where  the  face  should  appear,  is  a  .semicircular  line,  resembling  an 
inverted  half-moon,  from  below  which  project  two  chains  of  lightning,  which  diverge 
from  each  otiier  as  they  descend.  Two  plumes,  like  soft  down,  coining  out  just  above 
the  chains  of  lightning,  serve  for  wings.  Each  of  these  varieties  represents  a  numerous 
race.  The  Wakinyan  created  wild  rice,  and  one  variety  of  prairie-grass,  the  seed  of 
which,  in  shape,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  rice.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the 
earth  (whicli  is  a  circular  plain  surrounded  by  water),  is  a  iiigh  mountain,  surmounted 
by  a  beautiful  mound,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  tiie  dwelling-place  of  Wakinyan. 
Watches  are  stationed  at  each  door-way  of  their  dwelling,  one  of  which  opens  towards 
each  of  the  four  cardinal  points.  A  butterfly  stands  at  the  cast  opening,  at  the  west  a 
bear,  a  reindeer  at  the  north,  and  a  beaver  at  the  south.  Except  the  head,  each  of 
these  watchers  is  enveloped  in  scarlet  down. 

The  Wakinyan  are  ruthless  and  destructive  in  their  character,  and  tiiey  ever  exert 
their  mighty  power  for  the  gratification  of  their  ruling  p"opensity.  at  the  expen.se  of 
whatever  may  come  in  their  way.     The  enmity  which  exists  riiiong  all  the  classes  or 
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rnccH  of  tho  Rods,  is  like  that  which  is  socn  to  exist  among  tlio  tliffercnt  Tiidian  tribes; 
l)ut  the  Wakinyaii  and  Onktori  bear  a  particnhir  hatred  to  eadi  otiier,  which  is  heredi- 
tary mid  deep-rooted,  lilic  that  whieh  exists  l)etween  t\n-  Dacota  and  Ojiljwa  nations, 
and  neither  can  resist  tho  tonwan  of  each  other's  wakan.  It  is  unsafe  for  cither  to 
cross  the  other's  track.  The  fossil  remains  of  the  Mastodon,  whieh  are  sometimes 
found  by  tho  Dacotas,  they  confidently  believe  to  Ije  tho  bones  of  the  Onktori ;  and 
they  are  preserved  by  them  most  sacredly,  and  arc  universally  esteemed  for  their 
wakan  qualities,  being  used  with  wonderful  effect  as  a  sanative  medicine.  Tho  Wakin- 
yan  arc  tho  Dacota's  chief  war-god.s,  from  whom  they  have  received  tho  spear  and 
tomahawk,  and  those  paints  which  will  shield  them  from  harm  when  exposed  to  the 
nuu'derons  weapons  of  their  enemies. 

litkuxhiiixkan  (Tah-koo-shkan-siikan). — This  god  is  invisilile  and  ubiipiitous.  The 
name  signifies  "that  which  stirs."  In  cunning  and  passion,  the  Takuxkanxkan  exceeds 
any  of  tho  other  gods,  and  lias  a  controlling  iiifiueiico  over  both  intellect  and  instinct. 
He  resides  in  tho  consecrated  spear  and  tomahawk,  in  boulders  (which  are  hence  uni- 
versally venerated  by  the  Dacotas),  and  in  the  "Four  Winds."  The  ceremony  of  the 
"vapor  l)ath"  is  a  sort  of  sacrifice  to  this  god.  lie  is  never  better  pleased  than  when 
men  fall  in  battle,  or  otherwise.  Tiic  oljject  of  that  strange  ceremony  of  tho  Dacota.s, 
in  which  the  performer,  being  bound  hand  and  foot  with  the  greatest  care,  is  suddenly 
unbound  by  an  invisible  agent,  is  to  obtain  an  interview  with  this  object  of  Dacota 
superstition,  instead  of  tho  Great  Spirit,  as  Carver  supposed  when  ho  witnessed  its 
performance,  as  related  in  his  book  of  travels  among  the  Indians,  .'^nbordiuato  to  the 
Takuxkanxkan,  arc  tho  buzzard,  raven,  fox,  wolf,  and  some  other  animals  of  a  similar 
nature. 

Tho  Iliyoht  (Ilay-o-kah). — Of  the  Ileyoka,  like  the  Wakinyan,  there  are  said  to  Ix; 
four  external  forms ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularize.  They  are  represented  as 
Ijoing  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  deer-hoof  rattlers,  into  which  is  infused  tho 
electric  lluid ;  and  one  carries  a  drum,  which  is  filled  with  the  same.  For  a  drum-stick 
a  Wakinyan  is  used,  the  tail  serving  for  a  handle.  One  of  the  varieties  of  these  gods, 
like  Takuxkanxkan,  is  invisible;  it  is  the  gentle  whirlwind.  By  the  virtue  of  their 
medicines  and  tonwan  powers,  they  aid  men  in  seeking  the  gratification  of  their  libidi- 
nous passions,  in  tho  chase,  in  iullicting  diseases,  and  in  restoring  health.  Tiie  nature 
of  the  IIe3'oka  is  tho  opposite  of  nature,  /.  c.  they  ex^jress  joy  by  sighs  and  groans,  and 
sorrow  by  laughter;  they  shiver  when  warm,  and  pant  and  perspire  when  cold;  they 
feel  perfect  assurance  in  danger,  and  are  terrified  when  safe;  falsehood,  to  them,  is 
truth,  and  truth  is  falsehood  ;  good  is  their  evil,  and  evil  their  good.  I  might  proceed 
with  an  almost  endless  specification  of  Dacota  deities,  but  those  already  mentioned 
will  sufiico  for  the  present  purpose. 

In  these,  and  divinities  like  these,  as  various  us  their  imaginations  can  create,  or 
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tlicir  wants  domnnd,  tlie  Dnootas  find  all  tlint  lliov  dcslrp.  The  al/illtics  nnd  powtTs 
of  tlio  ffods  rombiiuMl,  are  the  ahilitie.s  and  powers  of  tlic  niedieinc-nien. 

Jlmr  (hi  Ihf  imdlriiu'-mcn  coiiif  in  /w«.v(w.s/()(j  a/  l/icnc  point rn ! 

Dacota  nu'dieinc-nien  do  not  spring  into  existcneo  nnder  the  ordinary  operations  of 
natural  laws,  but  according  to  their  faitli,  these  men  and  women  (for  femides  too  are 
wakan)  first  wake  into  conseious  intellectual  existence  in  the  form  of  winged  seeds, 
such  as  the  thistle,  and  are  wafted,  hy  the  intelligent  influence  of  the  Four  Winds, 
through  the  aerial  regions,  till  eventually  they  are  conducted  to  the  abode  of  some  one 
of  the  Taku  Wakan,  by  whom  they  arc  received  into  intimate  communion.  Here  they 
remain  till  they  become  acquainted  with  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  class  of  gods 
whose  guests  they  happen  to  l)e,  and  until  they  have  themselves  indjibed  their  spirit, 
and  arc  acrpiainted  with  all  the  chants,  feasts,  dances,  and  sacrificial  rites  which  the 
gods  deem  it  necessary  to  impose  on  men.  In  this  maimer  some  of  them  pass  through 
a  succession  of  inspirations  with  difl'ercnt  clas.ses  of  the  divinities,  till  they  are  fully 
wakeni/.ed,  and  prepared  ft)r  human  incannition.  Particularly  they  are  invested  with 
the  invi.siljle  wakan  powers  of  the  gods,  their  knowledge  and  cunning,  and  their  omni- 
present iniiuencc  over  mind,  instinct,  and  passion.  They  are  taught  to  inflict  diseases 
and  heal  them,  discover  concealed  causes,  manufacture  implements  of  war,  and  impart 
to  them  the  tomvan  power  of  the  gods ;  and  also  the  art  of  making  such  an  application 
of  paints,  that  they  will  protect  from  the  powers  of  enemies. 

This  process  of  inspiration  is  called  '•dreaming  of  the  gods."  Thus  prepared,  and 
retaining  his  primitive  form,  the  demi-god  now  again  rides  forth,  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  earth,  till  he  has  carefully  okserved  the  char 
racters  and  usages  of  all  the  diflerent  frilies  of  men;  then  selecting  his  location,  he 
enters  one  about  to  become  a  mother,  and,  in  due  time,  makes  his  appearance  among 
men.  to  fulfil  the  mysterious  pm-poses  for  which  the  gods  designed  him.  It  is  proper, 
perhaps,  here  to  state,  that  when  one  of  these  wakan-men  dies,  he  returns  to  the  alx)dc 
of  his  god,  from  whom  he  receives  a  new  inspiration ;  after  which  he  pas.ses  through 
another  incarnation,  as  before,  and  serves  another  generation,  according  to  the  will  of 
the  gods.  In  this  manner  they  pass  through  four  incarnations  (four  is  a  sacred 
nnmljer),  and  then  return  to  their  original  nothingness.  Thu.s  the  medicine-man 
comes  clothed  with  power. 

What  rise  does  he  make  of  if? 

It  would  doubtless  be  impossible  for  the  w.akan-man  to  substantiate  his  claims  with 
an  intelligent  and  enlightened  people,  but  it  is  not  even  difficult  to  do  it  among  such  a 
people  as  the  Dacotas.  Ignorance  is  emphatically  the  mother  of  credulity;  and  no 
absurdity  is  too  g/eat  to  be  heartily  received  by  an  ignorant  savage,  when  ])roposed  by 
one  of  artful  cnnniiig;  and  such  the  persons  in  question  generally  are,  who  combine 
tiieir  talents  for  the  benefit  of  the  craft. 

The  blind  savage  finds  himself  in  a  world  of  mysteries,  oppressed  with  a  consciou.s- 
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ncss  that  he  coniprohonds  nothing.     Tl'  ■  earth  on  which  ho  treads  tcomH  with  life 
inponiprehen.><ible.     It  is,  without  doubt,  \>    .iin.     In  the  springs  which  never  cease  to 
How,  and  yet  are  always  full,  ho  recognizes  the  "breathing  places"  of  the  gods.    When 
lie  raises  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  ho  is  ovcrwhehued  with  mysteries;  for  the  sun, 
inoon,  and  stars  arc  so  many  gods  and  goddesses  ga/ing  upon  him.     The  Ijcast  whicli 
he  pursues  today  shuns  him  with  the  ability  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  to-morrow 
seems  to  bo  deprived  of  all  power  to  escape  from  him.     He  beholds  one  man  seized 
with  a  violent  disease,  and  in  a  few  h(jurs  expire  in  agony ;  while  another  almost 
imperceptiljly  wastes  away  througli  long  years,  and  then  dies.     One  he  sees  prostrated 
with  racking  pain  in  an  instant,  and  then  as  suddenly  restored  to  ease  and  vigor;  while 
another  drops  away  unnotified  of  death's  approach,  and  without  any  cause  which  he 
can  perceive.     Pains  which  are  excruciating  will  seize  upon  one  part  of  the  body  at 
one  moment— at  the  next,  leap  to  anotlier  part,  and  then  vanish.     lie  finds  himself  a 
ereatin'c  of  ten  thousand  wants,  which  he  knows  not  how  to  supply;  and  expo.sed  to 
innumerable  evils,  which  he  caiuiot  avoid.     All  these,  and  thousands  of  other  things 
like  these,  to  the  Indian  are  tangil)le  facts ;  and  under  their  infiuence  his  character  is 
formed.    As,  therefore,  the  tinder  is  susceptilile  of  ignition,  so  the  Indian  mind  is  ready 
for  deception,  and  hails  with  joy  one  who  claims  to  comprehend  these  mysteries,  to  be 
able  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of  all  these  wants,  and  successfully  contend  with  all 
these  intolerable  evils ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  the  wakan-men  will  put 
bridles  into  the  mouths  of  their  people.     To  establish  their  claims,  these  men  and 
women  cunningly  lay  hold  of  all  tiiat  is  strange,  and  turn  to  their  own  advantage 
every  mysterious  occurrence.     They  assume  great  familiarity  with  whatever  astonishes 
others;  they  foretell  future  events,  and  (jften  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy;  those 
at  one  village  affect  to  be  familiar  with  that  which  is  tran,«piring  at  another  village 
leagues  distant;  persons  who  are  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton  by  disea.sc,  in  a  day  or 
two  are  as  suddenly  restored  to  perfect  soundness,  by  their  agency.     When  famine 
pinches  the  helpless  infant  and  its  disconsolate  mother,  and  even  the  proud  hunter  sits 
down  in  the  gloom  of  de.«pair,  relief  often  comes  suddenly-,  in  an  unlooked-for,  and  even 
improbable  manner,  apparently  through  the  influence  of  the  wakan-men ;  or,  if  their 
efforts  are  for  a  time  unsuccessful,  and  the  suflering  is  protracted,  it  is  attributed  to  the 
sins  of  the  people.     By  the  mental  illumination  of  the  wakan  fires,  obtained  by  almost 
superhuman  abstinence,  watchings,  and  efforts,  they  discover  the  movements  of  an  enemy, 
wherever  he  may  be,  of  which  fact  no  iloubt  remains,  when  the  little  handfid  of  warriors 
are  led  to  victory  by  these  god-men.     At  times,  they  appear  to  raise  the  storm  or  calm 
the  tempest;  to  converse  with  the  lightnings  and  the  thunder,  as  with  familiar  friends; 
and  if  one  of  them  happens  to  be  injured  or  killed  by  the  electric  fluid,  it  only  proves 
the  truth  of  all  he  had  said  concerning  the  Wakingan,  and  his  own  disol)ediencc 
to  their  mandates.     To  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  gods  within  them,  these  persons 
frequently,  with  great  cereniony,  publicly  tear  off  with  their  teeth  and  eat  the  raw 
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iind  liliviliiin  Hculi  of  Hliinp;lit('iv(l  aniiiinlH,  likf  sliuviiif?  hoiisfrt  mitl  Itinlf  of  prcv ;  tliiiM 
ilcMMiiiii;;  |»iirlH  of  tlof^M,  a  lisli  niliic.  imt  cMt'iilinj;  lioiii's  iiiul  Hnilcs;  ami  lln-y  i-vcii 
i|niilV  ('oiir<i(l('riilili>  i|Uiiiilili('.'<  >il°  liiininii  lilood  !  Itv  llic  |H'iTiinnini('i<  of  tlioii.Miinds  nl' 
>V(>ii(li'rs  H\\v\i  lis  lluiNo  niiinicnilcd,  llicsc  iirclciidcrM  triiiin|ilitiiilly  Hidistiiiitiiitt>  llicir 
<'IaimM  t(»  iiiM|)iriitittii.  iind  ar«'  liclicvcd  In  lie  "  Ilic  p;rc!it  iiowcrs  of  Ilic  nods;"  and  if 
n^)iiit'  arc  IiioImmI  upon  as  iniixtslors,  lliis  I'acl  nnly  scim'S  In  cnlianct'  llic  iiniinrlaiicc  iil" 
llidsc  will).  Iu>in,i5  iiKiiv  crariy,  aiv  siu'Cfssrul.  I  do  not  know  an  individual  Dacota  wlio 
«locs  not  \icld  lull  credence  lo  llic  claims  of  some  of  llicsc  im|iosloi's;  or  if  llieri'  arc 
a  lew  solitary  cxecplions.  it  nnist  l)e  allriiaitcd  to  the  introdnclioii  of  Clnisiianity 
amon};  tlicm. 

As  11  /iriiy/,  ^\itll  all  the  assurance  of  an  eye-witness.  Hie  waUan-nmii  In-ars  lesliniony 
for  the  (li\  inilies  ;  reveals  llieir  eliaraclers  and  will  —  dictates  clianls  and  prayers  — 
inslitntes  dances,  feasts,  and  sacrificial  rites — delines  sin  and  its  opposite — imposes  upon 
tlu'  people  a  system  of  superstition  losiiit  his  own  caprices,  with  an  air  of  aiilliority  which 
may  not  In-  resisted,  an<l  with  a  precision  which  it  w<nild  he  dillicult  toexceeil  ;  a  system 
so  artful,  so  well  adapted  to  the  condiliiai  of  the  Indian,  that  it  n  Mives  itself  inio  every 


[■t.  and  is  emItiKlied  in  each  individual,  and  insures  his  most 
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its  demands.  Sin  consists  in  any  want  of  conformity  to,  or  transL^ressitai  of  the  arhitrary 
rules  prescrihed  hy  the  prit>st,  or  want  of  respect  for  his  person;  and  lioliuess  eonsisl.s 
in  conformity  to  llu'se  rules,  and  well  i-xiiresscd  respect  for  the  wakaii-nien ;  while  the 
rewards  and  punishments  ari>  of  such  a  mvtiire  tll^l  they  may  Ik*  appreciated  hy  the 
jirossest  senses.  In  tlie  ea|iacily  of  a  priest,  the  inlhu'iico  of  the  Dacota  inedicine-meii 
is  so  extensive  and  comiilete,  that  scarce  an  individual  ciiii  ho  round  in  the  nation  who 
is  not  u  servile  relijjionist. 

The  vvakaii-man  as  a  ir<itrit>r :  Kvery  Dacol;;  warrior  looks  to  the  wakan-man  as 
almost  his  only  resource.  From  him  he  receives  a  spear  and  tomahawk,  conslriieted 
after  the  model  fiirnishod  from  the  armory  of  the  gotis,  painted  hy  inspiration,  and  in 
which  resides  the  spirit  of  tho  gods,  and  also  tho.se  paints  wliieli  serve  as  an  armature 
lor  his  hody.  To  ohtain  these  things,  the  proud  applicant  is  re<piired  to  U'come  a  ser- 
vant to  the  Zuyii  wakan,  while  the  latter  goes  through  those  painful  and  exiiausliiig 
performances,  which  arc  necessary  preparatory  to  the  hestt)wment  of  them;  such  as 
vapor-haths,  fastings,  chants,  prayers,  &c.  The  implement.s  of  destrnctiou  heing  thus 
consecrated,  tho  person  who  is  to  receive  IIumii,  wailing  most  piteiaisly,  approaches  the 
war-prophet  and  pri'senls  the  jiipe  to  him  as  to  a  god ;  and  while  in  tlur  attitude  of 
prayer,  ho  lays  his  hands  upon  his  sacred  head,  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  his  own 
impotency,  he  .sohs  out  his  reipiest  in  suhstance  as  follows :  "  I'ily  thou  one  who  is 
poor  and  helph'ss — a  woman  in  action — and  l)estowon  me  tht'  ahility  to  perform  nmnly 
deeds."  Tho  proidiet  then  presents  the  weapons  desired,  saying,  "(!o  thou,  try  the 
swing  of  this  tomahawk  and  the  thrust  of  this  spear,  and  witnes,s  tho  jiower  of  tho 
god  to  whom  they  belong;  but  when  in  victory  thou  shalt  return,  forgot  not  to  ])crlbnn 
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Kiii'li  wiinior  is  rciinircil  In  |iiiiiil   liiiiiMrH'  Tot       tile  m  Mm     ,tiii«-  iniiMiiir 


lliiil    Ills   Mi'itiH   liinr   lii'i'ii    |iiiiiili'i|    li_v  tlic   |ini|ilii'l  ;   iiiiil    n 
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niiiniii'r  iil   nnv   nllirr  liiin',  cmtiiI    iI    nuiv   in-   in   llic   |ii'||iii'mi:iiii'i-  hT  <  Nlriinriliiiiirv 
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riles.      Ill  liiis  iMiiiiiKT  i>vrr\   \  111111'?  Minn  i.s  I'liiivliil  liir  iHc  intn  llir  .mitv  in'  nj' 


llic  uiir  |iri>{ilii't.  'I'lii'M'  wciipiiiiH  iiri'  in'cMcrvi'd  m.m  .smcii'iIIv  Ii\  llir  hiirnln  wiiii  inis  hm 
wiiM  llii'  "ink  of  llii- ciivriiiiiil."  In'  llu'  I.MriiclitcM.  Tiify  iiri'  riirrl'iillv  wim|i|ic'(|  up  in 
a  rliilli  I'liviT,  to^cllicr  vvilli  |iliini<'s  iiml  sarri'd  |ii;.'ni('iilH,  iiml  iirf  lniil  iiiil.><iil<'  >>\'  llii> 
Iciil  fVfrv  <luv.  <'xc('|tl  in  (lir  Hlorni,  nnd   iniiy  never  lie  iniielieij   liy  u  li'innle  wlm  Iihn 

lirriveii  lit   llie  iii'e  111'  |ill|pell\,        l'i\er\    Wiiniiir    jeeis    llml     his    Mllec'e,'*.'^.  Iiiilli   in   wiir  mill 

liunlin;/.  ile|ii'iiilM  entirely  n|Min  llie  t^trielni'><M  willi  wliieh  lie  eiinliirnis  tn  the  inleN  iiml 

.1"  me  111'  iilnmst. 
the   hiieiilil.   ('iiliili.  when    the    I'lilil.s    nf  the    eliiise    lire    r<linieie|il.    tii 


eereniiinii's  iiii|iiiHei|  ii|iiin  him  hy  the  wiikiiii  wiirrini-.     The  "iirnini'  reii.>4t 


illlily  oei'lineliee 

nii|i|ily  lluiii.  when  the.'-e  iWMtn  llie  iihviiy.><  reli^^ion.sly  exiiihiteil.     'I'Iiiim  the  iiillneiH'e  n\' 

the  nieijiiine-iiiiiii  ii.s  11  wiirrinr,  |ii'i\ii.iii'M  tlie  wlmle  eiMiiinnnily.  iimi  it  is  Ininlly  |MiHsilile 

to  iiver-estiiniile  it;  it  \t*,  huwever.  vii.slly  weiikeiieii  liy  eiiiiiinj!;  in  ciiiiliiel  with  eivili/.n- 

liiin  iinii  ('hri.stiiinily,  mid  the  ineilieine-nien  lli<  ni.selves  seem   tn  he  well  inviire  ol'  the 

I'liet,    tliiit    the   (lissi'lninilliiill    of    luiiivvleil;>;e    iiliiiiii)^    llie    |ieii|ile    tends    direrlly    to    ilH 

destnii'tinn. 
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n '^lloMicsH  (jfllif  goilM  within  llu-iii.  To  luiciiy  IIu'ho,  tlii'}'  Bometiim-H  tako  blooti  from 
the  iinii  uf  Muiiio  |H>rt<uii  niul  iliiiik  it.  AVIkm)  one  ul'  tlifiii,  liuviii^  bfoii  iTHpiHt fully 
and  rcvcri-ntly  called  iijioii,  and  lil)i>rally  prepaid,  is  aliotit  to  operate  upon  ii  sidferiii^ 
patient  —  "ii  little  ox  »trugK''"r  '*"  ''"^'  <-'iii'tli" — he  has  him  placed  upon  a  blanket  on 
the  ground,  in  a  tent,  with  the  body  chielly  luiked.  lie  iilsu  generally  strips  oil'  liii 
own  clothoH,  c'Xcoi)t  the  middle-cloth.  After  chiints,  prayorH,  the  rattling  of  the  gourd- 
shell,  and  innumerable  other  silly  ceremonies,  and  making  a  variety  of  indescribable 
noi.ses,  and  nnittering  something  like  the  following,  "The  god  told  mo  that  having 
this,  I  might  ap[iroaeh  even  ii  skeleton  and  set  it  on  its  feet, "  he  gets  down  upon  IiIh 
knoe.s,  and  applying  his  mouth  to  the  alVectetl  part  of  the  patient,  sucks  with  nn  energy 
which  would  seem  to  be  almost  superhunum;  the  gourd-shell  still  rattling  violently. 
In  thi.s  manner  the  god  wbifli  is  in  the  dcH'tur  pumps  the  disea.-<e  from  the  snlVerer. 
After  .■'ueking  thus  lur  a  con.siderable  time,  the  doctor  rises  on  his  feet  in  apparent 
agony,  groaning  so  as  to  be  heard  a  mile  if  the  atmosphere  irt  still,  striking  his  sides, 
writhing  and  striking  tiie  earth  with  his  feet  so  a.s  almost  to  make  it  tremble,  anil 
holding  a  dish  of  water  to  his  month,  he  [)roceed,s  with  a  sing-song  bubbling  to  deposit 
in  the  di.sh  that  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  sick  per.H)n.  This  laborious  and  dis- 
gusting operation  is  repeati'd,  with  short  intervals,  for  hours.  The  operant  is  thus 
enalded,  nut  only  to  relieve  the  sulVerer,  but  also  to  discover  the  sin  on  accomit  of 
which  he  ha.s  been  alllicted,  the  spirit  of  which  he  sees  rush  into  the  lodge,  and  vio- 
lently lay  hold  of  the  \mfortunate  sinner,  as  if  he  would  rend  him  to  atoms.  Tho 
doctor  now  makes  an  inuige  of  the  olfended  aninud  whose  enraged  spirit  he  saw,  and 
cau.ses  it  to  Ix;  shot  by  three  or  four  persons  in  (piick  succession,  when  tlie  god  that  ia 
in  him,  leaping  out,  falls  upon,  not  the  image,  but  the  spirit  of  the  animal  which  tho 
image  represents,  and  kills  it.  Now  the  sick  man  begins  to  convalesce,  unless  other 
offended  spirits  appear  to  nlllict  him.  Sometimes  the  doctor  is  overcome  by  these  spirits 
and  the  patient  dies,  unless  one  of  greater  wakan  powers  can  Ix;  obtained;  for  they 
are  wakan  to  different  degrees,  corresponding  to  the  strength  of  this  attribute  as  it 
exists  in  the  gods  by  whom  they  are  respectively  inspired.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
impression  that  there  are  wnkan-men  who  are  able  to  repel  any  foe  to  health  till  tho 
superior  gods  order  otherwise,  but  it  is  dillicult  to  obtain  their  aid.  For  if  they  aro 
not  properly  respected  at  all  times,  and  well  remunerated  for  their  services,  they  let 
the  sufferers  perish  without  exerting  their  power  to  save  them  ;  doing  their  work  deceit- 
fully. It  is  also  iK'lieved  that  they  can  inflict  di.seases  as  a  pmn'shment  for  sins  com- 
mitted against  themselves,  and  that  tieatli  is  often  the  elK'ct  of  their  walian  power. 
When  they  tlius  kill  a  jjcrsun,  they  cut  off  the  tip  uf  his  tongue  and  preserve  it  as  a 
memento  uf  the  fact.  The  people  stand  in  great  fear  of  these  medicine-men,  and  when 
sick  will  give  all  they  possess  and  all  they  can  obtain  on  credit,  to  secure  I lii'ir  services, 
and  will  often  give  a  hor.se  for  a  single  j)erforn\ance.  They  are  always  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  generally  furnished  with  the  best  of  everything.    And  if  there 
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ure  iinpontoix,  tliis  fact  turns  (li'c'ulcdly  ti)  tlic  lulvaiitiip'  of  llnwo  wlio  aru  Ix-lievod  to 
Im'  Inii'.  'I'lii'ic  ari'  frmii  (Ivc  to  twtnty-fivo  of  tlusd  iiicii  and  women  at  viwh  of  tlio 
villajii'.i,  and  most  of  tlii-m  Iiavu  a  fair  rt'putation  and  conHiilfialtlo  cmploymont,  and 
tliat  notwillistandhifj;  tlicsc  Indians  ari'  now  iX'Cfivin^  so  much  aid  IVom  prrsons  of  onr 
own  people  who  follow  tlio  medical  profession.  1  do  not  lielieve  that  an  individual 
Daoota  can  Ix'  found,  who  docs  not  Ik'Hovo  that  these  jnj^^lers  can  heal  diseases  w  ithout 
the  help  hI'  vej^etaiile  or  mineral  medicincH,  except  an  this  faith  IniH  Ix^on  destroyed  by 
the  introduction  amon^  them  of  science  and  (.'hristianity ;  and  even  at  this  day,  the 
persons  who  do  not  employ  them  as  wakan  ju^'i,'Iers,  are  very  few  indeed. 

Tims  the  Dacota  meilicine-nieu,  (wakan-men,)  in  tlieir  various  capacities,  exert  an 
inliuence  which  Hows  mi;:htily  IVom  the  centre  to  the  eircumlercnce  of  Dacota  society 
—  an  inliuence  which  is  dee[)ly  felt  by  every  individual  of  the  tribe,  and  controls  all 
their  alVairs,  except  ns  it  Ins  been  partially  interrupted  l)y  coming  in  etmtact  with 
civilization  ami  Christianity;  nnd  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  to  Ik;  mentioned,  thoy 
as  a  class,  combine  their  influence  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  knowled^^e  generally, 
and  religions  knowledge  in  particular,  among  tlieir  peoiile.  Each  in  particular,  nnd  all 
together,  nH  wnkan-men,  they  are  not  only  useless,  but  n  decided  nnd  devouring  ciirso 
to  their  nati(m,  on  whose  neck,  mentally  anil  morally,  they  have  Hrndy  planted  the 
iron  heel  of  i)riestly  despotism  ;  and  until  they  are  put  down  by  the  mighty  operations 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  through  the  word  of  Christ,  they  will  eflectunlly  balUe  any  eflbrt 
to  elevate  nnd  civilize  the  Dacotas.     '-0  Lord,  how  long!" 

Gideon  II.  Pond. 
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TITLE  XVTIL- SUBJECTIVE  DIVISION,  ETHNOLOGY. 


GENERAL  ANALYSIS   OF  TITLE   XVIII. 

TITLE  TL,  LET.  A,.  VOL.  L— [1st  Paper.] 

Mental  Type  of  the  Indian  Race,  p.  28. 

1.  Has  the  race  claim.s  to  a  peculiarity  of  type? 

2.  Sun  Worship. 

3.  Sacred  Fire. 

i.   Oriental  doctrine  of  Good  and  Evil. 

.').  Idea  of  the  Germ  of  Creation  under  the  symbol  of  an  Egg. 

fi.  Doctrines  of  the  Ma^ii. 

7.   Duality  of  the  Soul. 

8    Metempsychosis. 

0,  10.  Omens. 

11  to  14.  Indian  .and  Oriental  Philosophy. 

lo  to  29.  Antiquities,  Theolojry,  Offerings,  &c. 

80  to  .^.■,.  Proofs  of  Mental  Traits,  from  customg,  physiological  type,  astronomy,  &c. 

TITLE  XVIII..  LET.  B..  \'()L.  IV.     [2i)  Papei!.] 

1.  Preliminary  Remarks  to  "Some  Considerations  on  the  Geographical  Positions  occupied 
by  the  various  stocks  of  Tribes,  in  the  present  area  of  the  I'nited  States,  at  the  close 
of  the  1.5th  Century,  .ind  their  subsequent  migrations." 
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1.  PKELIMINARY  REMARKS  TO  SOME  CONSIDERA- 
TIONS ON  THE  OEO(JRAPinCAL  POSITIONS  OCCU- 
PIED 15  Y  THE  VARIOUS  STOCKS  OF  TRII5ES  IN  THE 
P  R  ]<:  S  E  N  T  A  R  E  A  OF  T  H  E  U  N  I  T  E  D  S  T  A  T  E  S ,  A  T  T  1 1 E 
CLOSE  OF  THE  15  in  CENTURY,  AND  THEIR  SUBSE- 
QUENT  MIGRATIONS. 

The  Iiulian  tribes  of  Aiiiorica,  1)}'  tlieir  vory  isolutidn.  fi)r  so  many  ccnturios,  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  oft'or  a  pecnliar  tiicme  for  otlmoloj^ical  consideration.  And  it  is 
one  wliicli  cannot  lie  np[)r()aclied.  in  tlie  actual  paucity  of  our  information,  witliout  a 
strong  feeling  of  presumption  in  talcing  up  a  (picstion  on  which  research  and  pliiloso[)liy 
have  been  so  long  employed — employed,  too,  with  talents  of  no  secondary  order,  and 
without  having  rendered  tiiat  certain  and  nudeniable.  which  was  before  doubtful.  Tlio 
only  plea  that  can  be  ofl'ered  for  this  temerity  is,  that  there  is  room  for  apidying  facts  to 
theories,  which  have  been  supported  chietly  by  speculation.  Retlections  on  the  original 
divisions  and  migrations  of  nations,  assume  a  co.^imical  dignity,  which  is  a[)t  to  be  s})ecious 
and  persuasive,  rather  than  convincing.  The  scope  for  such  remarks  is  ever  the  greatest 
in  regard  to  the  early  and  dark  ages  of  the  gloljc,  before  history  can  be  said  to  liave  fairly 
nibbed  her  pen,  or  philosophy  attempted  to  pursue  the  plain  path  of  induction.  I  verily 
Ix'lieve  that  it  would  be  easier  to  prove,  from  the  shadowy  and  very  manageable  materials 
of  this  era,  that  Ninn'od  and  his  descendants  overran  all  India,  and  peopled  America, 
than  it  would  be  to  produce  reliable  proofs  of  the  genealogy  of  Blanco  Capac.  or  to 
render  it  very  satisfactory  how  many  times  the  atteni[)ts  to  found  an  empire  in  Me.\ico 
l)roke  down,  and  fell  into  disorganization,  belbre  Monte/.uma  erected  his  dynasty. 

Rut  while  these  (piestions,  respecting  the  tropical  and  torrid  parts  of  the  continent,  ai'o 
involved  in  a  great  deal  of  doul)t,  there  is  less  uncertainty  respecting  the  condition  and 
migrations  of  thu  Indian  triU^s  who  occupied  the  temperate  latitudes  at  the  era  of  the  dis- 
covery by  Columbus  j  and  still  loss,  it  is  Ixilieved,  respecting  the  leading  stocks  who  occupied 
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tlio  [uvscnt  aiva  i>r  tlio  I'liitotl  States,  at  the  rcsiKTlivc  periods  of  its  culoiii/atioii.  It 
is  oil  this  latter  sultject  that  it  is  projiosed  to  oiler  some  roniarks.  To  do  this  in  n 
manner  that  niny  ap^jrove  itself,  it  is  not  projiosed  to  traee  up  the  often  loose  and  vague 
notions  of  our  early  iiistory.  hut  rather  to  denote  some  sourees  of  miseonceiition  which 
have  lieen  mingled  in  the  [ihilosophy  of  our  antiipiitii^s.  To  dig  in  Indian  graves  and 
mounds  would  be  a  very  exeusahle  euriosity,  if  the  lahor  revealed  nothing  hut  iin[ile- 
meiits  of  art  which  the  trihes  had  purchased  from  our  ancestors,  and  which  they  set 
so  high  a  valuo  on  that  they  were  anxious  to  secure  the  superior  treasures  to  their 
relatives  in  the  other  world.  IJut  when  these  excavations  reveal  to  us  testimony  of  a 
higher  kind,  namely,  the  fabrics  of  the  true  Indian  period,  before  tiio  Kuro[)eans  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  we  obtain  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  art  which  })receded  the  era  of 
our  own  advi'iit  here. 

Language  is  a  still  more  conclusive  test  of  national  allinilv-.  It  was  truly  observed 
by  Mr.  Jefl'erson,  that,  although  so  many  centuries  had  passed  since  the  Knglish  race 
broke  ofl"  from  their  kindred  stocks  in  the  north  of  Kurope,  yet  the  most  unmistakable 
evidence  exists  at  the  present  da\-  of  such  afliliation,  bj-  an  examination  of  English 
lexii'ography.  No  attempt  to  trace  the  allinities  of  our  tribes,  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be 
suci'essful.  wlii/'  docs  not  found  its  h(jpes,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  testimony  derived 
from  vocabularies  and  grammars  of  the  Indian  languages.  Mr.  Prichard,  who  has  so 
successfully  made  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  liaees  of  Men,  in  the  course  of  some 
(jMi'iii's  which  he  drew  up  for  the  British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Science, 
in  IS.'j'J,  directs  the  Ibliowiiig  notice  to  the  collectors  of  imwfs  of  language: — 

"Do  the  natives  spealv  a  language  alread_\- known  to  philologists,  and  if  so,  state  what 
it  is;  and  notice  whether  it  exhibit  any  dialectic  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  modifica- 
tions of  pronunciation  and  accentuation  which  it  ma}-  ofler.  State  also  the  extent  to 
which  this  dialect  ma.\-  be  used,  if  limits  can  be  ascertained. 

"  If  the  language  be  little,  if  at  all  known,  endeavor  to  obtain  a  vocabulary  as  exten- 
sive as  circumstances  will  allow,  and  at  least  consisting  of  the  numerals,  the  most 
common  and  important  substantives,'  the  pronouns  in  all  jiersons  and  numbers, 
adjectives  expressive  of  the  commonest  qualities,  and,  if  possible,  a  few  verbs  varied  in 
time  and  person.  The  vocabulary  should  l)e  tested  by  the  interrogation  of  diflerent 
natives,  and  more  than  one  person  should  be  engaged  in  taking  it  down  from  their 
mouths,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  errors  arising  from  peculiarities  of  utterance  or 
defect  of  hearing.  It  is,  likewise,  of  importance  that  the  system  of  orthography  be  duly 
indicated,  and  strictly  adhered  to. 

'■  I'ludeavor  to  take  down  some  piece  of  native  composition,  such  as  the  ordinary 
jihrases  employed  in  conversation,  and  any  other  piece  of  prose  which  may  be  attain- 
able;  and  .specimens  of  metrical  composition,  if  such  exist.  Though  these  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  use  without  translation,  yet  independently  of  thi.s,  some  importance 

'  Tlie  names  of  uiountaius,  lake!<,  rivers,  islandi>,  &c. 
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is  to  be  attached  to  the  metrical  compositions,  if  they  iiave  a  national  character  and  are 
widely  dill'iiscd ;  and,  in  this  case,  it  might  be  possible  to  express  some  of  their  aira  in 
musical  characters.  A  specimen  of  known  composition  translated  into  their  language, 
may  also  be  given,  such  as  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke's 
Gospel,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

'•  Endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the  language  is  extensively  spoken  or  understood, 
and  whether  there  are  difl'erent  languages  spoken  by  men  having  similar  physical 
characters,  obviously  connecting  them  as  a  race,  or  if  difl'erent  somewhat  in  this  respect, 
inhabiting  a  particular  geographical  tract.  Wlien  such  groups  are  said  to  possess 
difl'erent  languages,  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ascertain  tlieir  number,  the  sources 
whence  each  is  derived,  and  the  languages  to  which  it  is  allied ;  iind  also  the  circum- 
stances, geographical  or  political,  which  may  account  for  these  distinctions." — Paiiiphkl 
Queries,  p.  14  :  8vo,  Lond.  1841 :  Richard  and  John  E.  Taylor. 

The  subject  is  one  which,  so  far  as  the  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  United 
States  is  involved,  can  be  conveniently  segi-egatcd,  at  least  in  this  stage  of  the  inquiry, 
from  that  of  the  South  American  tribes.  Deeming  it  to  be  one,  however,  in  the  proper 
investigation  of  which  individual  efl'orts  must  have  no  little  dilficulty  to  meet,  it  was 
(after  consultation  with  the  lion.  R.  J.  Walker,  in  ISoG,  a  few  dins  after  the  passage 
of  the  act  organizing  the  Smithsonian  Institution)  suggested  to  the  Regents  of  that 
institution,  as  being  appropriate  to  its  researches  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  The  following  extracts  froni  the  memoir  drawn  up  on  this  occasion,  em- 
brace the  principal  lights  in  which  the  subject  appears  to  have  claims  to  consideration. 

"  In  lading  before  you  the  following  suggestions,  I  am  governed  by  the  opinion  that 
the  subject  proposed  possesses  general  interest,  as  a  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and 
cannot  but  be  invested  with  peculiar  force  to  men  of  letters  dwelling  on  the  Westerx 
Continent.  The  origin,  dispersion,  and  affuiities  of  nations,  and  their  transference 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  hemisphere,  prior  to  the  period  of  Columbus,  have 
constituted  subjects  of  interesting  inquiry,  from  the  time  of  the  discovery.  Viewed  in 
the  lights  which  are  presented  by  the  progress  of  ethnography,  modern  geographical 
discovery,  and  other  means  of  advancing  the  study  of  nations,  the  inquiry  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  one  which  the  mind  of  Mr.  Smithson  had  embraced  in  his  enlarged  concep- 
tion of  promoting  '  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men.' 

The  occupation  of  the  continent  itself  b}'  men  diverse  in  their  ph3sical  and  mental 
trait.s,  and  their  languages,  from  the  various  races  of  its  discoverers  at,  and  after  1492; 
— separated  as  the  continent  is,  by  seas  and  open  straits,  from  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
constitutes  an  interesting  and  unsolved  problem.  And  its  solution  is  still  more  inte- 
resting, when  we  reflect  that  these  native  races  had  no  maritime  skill  adequate  to  the 
construction  of  ships  —  that  the  state  of  arts,  if  we  make  some  local  exceptions,  was 
very  low  —  that  they  were  witiiout  letters  or  literature;  and,  when  questioned  as  to 
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their  origin,  tiiat  tlicy  put  fortli  trdditions  which  were  generally  better  siiitetl  to  engngo 
the  iniagiiialion.  timii  to  aatisfy  the  jiiilgment. 

The  extent  nnil  noble  proportions  of  the  continent,  stretching  for  thousands  of  miles 
througli  tlie  Atlantic,  and  forming  a  vast  and  mountainous  barrier  between  it  and  the 
Pacitic,  entitled  it  in  more  than  one  sense,  to  the  appellation  it  received  by  every  suc- 
ceeding navigator  of  the  New  Would.  It  was  indeed  a  new  world,  not  less  in  its 
grand  pliysical  structure,  than  for  the  races  of  man  who  roved  over,  rather  than  inha- 
bited it.  And  these  latter  races,  now  tli:  t  over  three  and  a  lialf  centuries  have  passed, 
are  (piitc  as  much  a  problem  to  historian.s  and  philosophers,  in  view  of  their  early 
connection  and  national  aflinities  with  the  races  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  as  they 
were  then. 

But  when  we  examine  this  continent,  in  all  its  sweeping  latitudes  and  longitudes,  in 
its  highest  altitudes,  and  in  its  lowest  and  broadest  valleys,  we  find  imbedded  in  its 
very  geological  strata,  as  well  as  in  its  surface-ruins,  evidences  that  it  had  been  inha- 
bited long — that  there  had  been  jwoplc  of  diverse  arts  and  habits  upon  its  plains  and 
estuaries.  And  that,  of  the  Ki:ij  K.\ck  itself,  there  are  evidences  of  mutations  and 
changes,  reaching  from  mere  sachemships  to  rude  colossal  empires,  which.  Hive  that  of 
Montezuma,  broiic  down,  in  fact,  luuler  the  glittering  and  disjiroportioned  weight  of 
inherent  corruptions  and  barbarisms. 

Forts,  mounds,  ditches,  and  works  of  art  —  pottery  with  the  triune  emblem  of  the 
philosophy  of  Zoroaster  —  mummies  wrapped  in  their  lialf  Nilotic  cerements  —  vast 
pyramidal  structures  of  eartli  and  of  stone — palaces  and  ruined  cities — are  among  tlie 
objects  of  its  anticpiariau  and  historical  interest.  Not  only  from  the  romantic  and 
subiiuie  lake  of  Titieaca,  and  the  fire-crowned  peaks  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  do  we 
perceive  centres  of  population,  ru.shing  out  to  rule  and  conquer,  but  from  the  yet  unex- 
plored plains  of  tiie  Rio  Gila  and  the  Colorado  of  California — from  tlie  broad  valley  of 
the  Mi.<sissippi,  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Apahichian  range  of  the  south  Atlan- 
tic, and  even  fram  the  colder  latitudes  of  the  Great  Lakes,  where  the  indomitable 
Iroquois  built  up  their  republic,  we  behold  a  concurring  series  of  facts  and  discoveries, 
which  prove  incontestably  that  various  races  of  tiie  wide-spread  and  original  family  of 
the  Red  Race  have  lived,  and  cultivated,  and  warred,  and  died  at  these  localities. 

When  we  come  to  apply  to  these  vestiges  of  ancient  structure,  the  scrutiny  of  exact 
observation  and  description,  and  to  view  the  facts  under  the  lights  of  induction  and 
historical  analysis,  we  elicit  several  classes  of  evidence,  which  tend  to  restore  important 
links  in  the  history  of  the  original  dispersion  of  our  species — elevate  us  in  the  scale  of 
knowledge,  and  go  far  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  and  understand  our  position  on  the 
globe.  And  in  proj)ortion  as  this  investigation  is  pressed,  —  in  proportion  as  science  is 
applied  to  it,  and  the  current  of  investigation  deepened,  we  abstract  from  tlie  boun- 
daries of  mystery  and  conjecture,  and  add  to  those  of  ascertained  facts  and  history. 
We  tlius  advance,  indeed,  in  kuc  ledge ;  and  compass  one  of  the  noblest  ends  of  being. 
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It  is  ill  this  light  that  Ethiiolo-.M'  iniikes  its  niipoal  to  inodoni  lotters;  niitl  I  lx?f^  leave 
to  liriiig  its  I'laiiiiK  to  your  early  eoiisidi-ratioii.  it  is  i)rnp(isetl  to  consiilcr  ethnology  in 
the  most  enlarged  sense,  of  which  the  etymology  ol'  the  word  admits,  as  embracing 
Man  in  his  divisions  into  nations;  —  their  aflinities  and  characteristics,  mental  and 
physical;  with  such  proofs  deduced  from  histoiy,  philology,  antiquities,  and  the  exact 
sciences,  as  may  servo  to  link  nation  to  nation,  and  race  to  race.  In  this  study,  parti- 
cular reference  is  designed  to  bo  had  to  the  position  of  the  American  Continent,  and  to 
the  aboriginal  races  found  upon  it,  when  first  discovered  by  Europeans.  In  this  view, 
it  embraces  not  only  geography,  A.NTUiUiTiKS  and  Ili.^rouv,  as  ilescri[)tivo  sciences,  Ijut 
like\vi.>*e  the  early  history  of  Akts,  Ethnckiuai'IIy,  CoMrAii.vrivi;  PiiiLoi.of;v,  geology  and 
physiology,  and  such  other  collateral  sciences  as  may  Ijo  ioimd  necessary  to  investigate, 
illustrate,  and  explain  the  subject. 

The  mode  of  advancing  the  subject,  and  carrying  into  efl'cct  the  inquiry,  so  as  iK'st 
to  bring  out  the  facts  for  general  information,  may  admit  of  .some  diversity'  of  ojiinion. 
It  is  not  an  incpiiry  Avhich  admits  of  extempore  labors.  To  consider  diligently  the 
various  parts  of  the  continent  which  furnish  mental  aliment  for  the  investigation,  to 
scrutinize  and  collate  what  ha.s  Ixjen  discovered  and  written,  to  collect  from  mounds  and 
other  sources,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  specimens  of  ancient  art,  and  alKive  all,  to 
embody  the  present  and  past  langiinges  and  i)!iilology  of  trilx's  and  nations,  is  a  labor 
re(piiring  time  and  attention.  Much  of  this,  when  actpiired,  is  hardly  of  a  character 
to  snstain  popular  treatises  or  lectures.  It  may  lie  doubted,  indeed,  whether  in  olVering 
researches  in  a  verbal  form,  they  arc  not  always  in  danger  of  suflering  from  the  hands 
of  theory  and  rhetoric.  Still,  it  is  a  question  whether  condensed  statements  of  parts 
of  the  inquiry  may  not  thus  occasionally  Ix;  thrown  out  in  the  regular  Institutional 
letters.  But  whether  so  or  not,  the  inquiries  should  be  printed  at  a  press,  completely 
controlled  by  the  Board,  and  issuing  its  papers  in  a  form  to  correspond  with  the  general 
style  and  plan  of  their  pnblications. 

In  reference  to  all  the  objects  of  Indian  histor}-,  it  is  essential  to  compare  the  several 
American  nations  one  with  another,  and  with  the  leading  nations  of  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  In  proceeding  to  advance  the  subject,  the  first  labor  must  be  the  labor  of  accu- 
mulating facts.  Visits  to  the  several  objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  demanding  atten- 
tion, with  proper  instruments  for  observation,  are  required.  Field  survi^  of  ruins, 
and  drawings  of  all  important  objects,  to  be  commented  on,  arc  essential.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  notice,  whether  tliere  be  more  than  one  era  of  occupancy,  or  one  type  of 
nationality',  denoted  by  the  same  locality.  And  with  the  same  view  the  dillerent  ages 
and  relative  position  of  the  diflerent  geological  formations,  embracing  ruins,  or  objects 
of  art,  should  be  carefully  noted.  Fossil  bones  of  extinct  or  ancient  si)ecies  of  animals, 
and  lieds  or  banks  of  shells  of  the  eocine  or  ))leoeine  deposits,  derive  the  character  of 
evidence  denoting  separate  Eix)ciis  of  occupancy,  and  arc  invested  with  new  interest. 
Traces  of  organic  life  of  the  higher  species  haw  been  found  deeper  down  in  the 
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geological  column,  in  later  days,  than  were  known  to  the  elder  geologists,  and  the 
vestiges  of  man  should  be  carefully  sought  in  all  the  unconsolidated  strata.  AVe  know 
the  globe  has  been  disturbed  since  its  creation  and  destruction,  and  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  find  physical  evidences  of  it.  Not  only  architecture,  but  metallurgy,  pottery, 
8culj)ture  and  drawing,  should  be  interrogated,  in  examining  their  remains  on  American 
soil.  Inscriptions  on  rocks  are  of  value,  as  anticpiarian  proofs,  as  well  as  all  traces  of 
the  ancient  method  of  symbol,  or  picture  writing. 

But  whatever  degree  of  care  is  evinced  by  personal  inspection,  it  is  essential  to  the 
purposes  of  comparison,  that  a  full  and  comi)lete  collection  of  antiquarian  objects,  and 
the  characteristic  fabrics  of  nations,  existing  and  ancient,  should  be  formed  and 
deposited  in  the  Institution.  By  adding  to  thi.s,  from  time  to  time,  such  implements 
of  art  or  war,  articles  of  costume,  or  other  objects  of  curiosity,  as  might  lx>  obtained, 
there  would  be  fomied,  in  the  end,  a  Muskum  ok  Mankind,  wherein  each  tribe  and  nation 
would  be  characteristically  represented.  Such  a  museum  would,  in  itself,  be  a 
desideratum.  Many  valuable  objects  of  this  kind  have  been  brought  home  by  the 
Exploring  Expedition,  and  are  now  deposited  in  the  Patent  OfTice. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  intellectual  existence  of  man,  than  language. 
It  is  found  to  be  a  more  enduring  monument  of  ancient  allinities  than  the  physical 
type,  and  there  is  no  tribe,  however  situated,  from  whom  this  proof  of  alTdiation  should 
not  be  obtained.  By  collecting  a  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  every  known  tongue, 
from  printed  and  verbal  sources,  the  institution  would  pre.'^ent  to  the  world  a  Library 
of  Philology  which  would  cause  its  site  to  be  resorted  to  from  the  remotest  quarters. 
In  the  United  States  and  British  North  America  alone,  we  have  at  least  sixty-four 
dialects  and  languages.'  Nor  should  the  mythology  of  rude  nations  be  neglected.  It 
is  the  frame-work  of  their  philosophy  and  their  religion,  and  gives  character  to  their 
songs  and  poetry,  and  every  form  of  intellectual  excitement. 

Finally,  both  the  duty  of  observation  in  the  field,  and  the  examination  of  facts  and 
evidences  in  the  cabinet  or  library,  may  bo  commenced  immediately,  and  need  not  be 
delated  until  the  contemplated  buildings  are  completed,  and  the  library,  &c.  perfected. 
Time  is  essential  in  making  preliminary  examinations.  The  consideration  of  the  country 
miy  be  taken  up,  in  a  separate  and  systematic  manner,  taking  valley  by  valley,  or  state 
by  state.  Some  portions  of  the  land  are  more  prominent  in  their  claims  to  notice  than 
others ;  but  in  all,  over  which  the  tide  of  modern  emigration  sets,  the  evidences  of  its 
former  occupancy  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Red  race, 
whose  languages  and  existing  customs  it  is  wished  to  preserve.  The  earlier  the  labor 
is  commenced,  the  more  easy  will  be  its  execution.  Of  the  Mississippi  Valley  alone,  where 
so  many  evidences  of  the  earliest  and  heaviest  ancient  population  exist,  but  a  few  years 
will  place  the  most  important  facts  beyond  our  reach.    By  adopting  the  plan  suggestedj 

'  Greatly  increased  hy  the  cxteasion  of  the  UnioD,  since  1830. 
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or  some  plan  of  this  extent,  wo  Hlmll  resoiio  from  the  oblivion  of  pnst  ffenerntions, 
mutter  for  thoiij;ht  and  relleclion.  As  fust  ns  tiie  i.iformution  is  collected,  digested, 
and  prepared,  it  can  be  submitted  to  the  public.  Whatever  form  for  ditlusing  it  the 
Board  may  adopt,  can  be  conformed  to;  and  in  this  way,  the  object  may  at  once  bo 
made  to  assume  a  practical  cast."     [Letter,  2'Jd  August,  ISoli.] 

The  topic  appears  to  bo  one  which  either  was  not  appreciated  or  understood  by  the 
Board,  or  it  probably  was  inadequately  advocated.  However  that  may  be,  I  am  still 
of  opinion,  that  the  subject,  in  both  its  ethnographical  and  etlinological  bearings,  is  one 
cminenti/  suited  to  public  patronage ;  and  that  its  investigation  is  alike  due  to  the  cause 
of  antiquarian  letters,  as  to  the  history  of  an  enigmaticid  ruce. 

The  name  and  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  con- 
tinent. Much  of  our  own  story  is  the  history  of  negotiations,  struggles,  and  plans  for 
the  melioration  of  the  race.  Tlirilling  and  sanguinary  are  the  pages  on  which  this 
liistory  is  written.  Bravely  have  they  often  stood  up  against  European  absorption ; 
and  wildly  and  desperately  have  they  often  fought  for  their  supremacy.  But  tliey 
have  been  led,  in  these  patriotic  and  fitful  struggles,  by  a  class  of  durk-minded  and 
sanguinary  priesthood,  who,  being  themselves  believers  in  the  worst  forms  of  necro- 
mancy, superstition,  and  fanaticism,  have  led  tiiem  on  into  scenes  of  peril,  from  which 
they  have  not  had  the  wi.sdom  to  extricate  them.  (Jheuts  and  rhapsodists,  without  moral 
light  for  tlieir  guidance,  making  furious  harangues,  to  lead  them  on  to  struggle  and 
battle,  often  for  the  most  selfish,  false,  or  imaginary  objects  —  this  class  of  men,  wlio 
are  the  real  bane  of  Indian  prosperity,  have  been  the  cause  to  hurry  them  on  to  their 
destruction.  And  for  one  who  has  fallen  by  the  sword,  a  thousand  have  fallen  by 
intemperance,  and  other  forms  of  indulgence. 

To  rescue  them  from  their  fate,  there  has  been  no  want  of  benevolent  effort.  But 
it  has  been,  under  the  power  of  their  medas  and  jossakeeds,  like  crying  out  to  the 
hurricane  to  cease  its  rage.  And  if  sometimes  we  have  heard  the  voice  of  an  archangel 
in  the  wilderness,  who,  like  Eliot  and  Brainerd,  Edwards  and  Zinzendorf,  have  stilled 
the  tempest  with  the  voice  of  love  and  mercy,  it  has  been,  while  the  Indian  magii 
remained,  but  as  pauses  in  the  hurricane,  to  be  succeeded  by  still  greater  darkness, 
and  more  furious  blasts. 

Nor  can  I  omit  the  occasion  to  add,  that  one  of  the  most  exalted  objects  pressing  on 
our  nationality  at  this  time  is,  perhaps,  to  leave  to  future  ages  a  record  of  the  race, 
Avhich,  while  it  dissipates  error  and  clmrhitanism  with  respect  to  the  aborigines,  in 
every  guise,  shall  present  them  to  posterity  in  their  true  lights,  historically  and 
ethnologically. 
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1.  Pcmi-civilizatidii  in  tlic  nlinripiiinl  rnros  of  tho  southern  pnrts  of  tliix  continent,  npprars  to 
have  orijjinated  in  iiij;li  interior  vulleys,  sueh  u.s  those  of  Anahuac  and  Titieaea.  Interior,  and  not 
seaboard  positions,  appear  also  to  luivo  most  favored  the  deveh)pnient  of  industry  and  tiie  arts  in 
tile  trilies  of  tlie  ori;jinal  area  of  the  I'nited  States.  Tlie  Eries,  tlie  Iroi|Uois,  tlie  Allef.'liaus,  and 
other  trihes  of  tlie  Oliio,  wlio  liave  h'ft  the  most  res]ieetahle  elass  of  monuments,  were  strieliy  inte- 
rior tril)es,  wjio  had  no  communieutions  with  tiie  sea,  or  none  tiuit  sujiplied  tiiem  an  element  of 
eivili/ation. 

Imiuire  about  these  aneient  conditions  of  the  tribes  where  you  travel.  To  he  fenced  in  with 
mountains,  must  iiave  piven  security  to  society.  A  {jeiiial  elinuite  and  a  fertile  soil,  were  the  next 
elements.  \Vere  not  these,  in  fact,  also  the  essential  elements  of  the  civilization  of  Asia  Minor, 
])rior  to  the  'ireek  civilization? 

If  the  idea  of  interior  nuclei,  or  centres  of  civilization,  he  true,  it  becomes  important  to  scrutinize 
the  yet  unexplored  areas  of  the  continent,  to  pry  into  ancient  seats  of  Inilian  j)0])ulation.  In  this 
view,  the  entire  elevated  or  mid-altitude  ranges  and  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras  and  the  Andes,  h(dd 
out  invitinj;  sections  of  discovery. 

The  style  of  architecture  of  all  the  American  Indians,  from  Fuojin  to  the  Great  Lakes,  appears 
to  have  the  character  of  extreme  simplicity  or  antiipiity.  Examine  into  this,  and  endeavor  to  test 
the  (piestion,  by  a  close  ins])cclion  of  foundations,  columns,  jilinths,  capitals,  entablatures,  and 
arches,  in  the  best  specimens  of  temples  and  tcocalli.  Is  there  any  evidence  of  the  Nilotic,  or 
battering'  wall '!    Is  there  any  contrivance  to  compensate  for  the  arch,  beyond  the  overlappinji;  mode  ? 

In  all  North  America,  north  of  the  (Jila,  the  Indians  had,  in  fact,  no  fixed  dwelling-houses,  and 
were,  as  a  consei|uence,  erratic.  There  is  not  an  ancient  trace  of  sueh  a  structure,  of  pcrnument 
materials,  in  the  Ohio  ;'nd  Mississippi  valleys,  where  the  evidences  of  a  fixed  population  wee  at  the 
same  time  the  greatest,  and  where  their  sacrificial  temple  mounds  and  manito  hills  were  very  general. 
Three  poles,  tied  together  a*  tiio  top,  and  S])read  out  at  the  bottom  in  the  shape  of  a  tripod,  consti- 
tute the  model  for  the  lodge,  tent,  or  cxtemjiore  dwelling  of  all  the  tribes  of  tlic  temjierate  latitudes 
between  Texas  and  Minnesota.  That  the  Indian  nations  laid  stress  on  the  possession  of  a  fixed 
dwelling-house,  as  a  type  of  condition,  in  contradistinction  to  a  tent  or  loilge,  is  proved  not  oidy  by 
their  having  separate  woriis  for  each,  but  by  their  having,  in  their  picture-writing,  universally  adopted 
the  figure  of  a  dwelling-house  as  the  symbol  of  civilization. 

What  is  the  general  ground-plan  and  elevation  of  the  great  calli  or  toivn-Jtousc  of  stone  in  New- 
Mexico  and  California?  Are  structures  of  this  kiiiil  found  in  Central  America  generally  ?  The 
Chcrokees,  so  early  as  IT-'iO,  had  adopted  the  ty])e  of  the  notched  or  frontier  log  house.  This  was 
an  early  forest  clement  of  the  Amcrico-Europcan  civilization,  and  conseiiuent  upon  the  introduction 
of  the  iron  axe.  The  Iro((uois,  at  the  discovery,  erected  an  oblong  lodge  of  stout  posts,  with  cross- 
ties  at  right  angles;  the  whole  sheathed  with  massive  bark.  There  s<'cms  to  have  been  among  the 
Norlh  American  tribes,  from  the  earliest  time,  a  tendency  to  family  unions,  or  large  condiiiied 
f:Miiilies,  coinieeteil  by  what  is  termed  the  Mviii,  so  far  as  related  to  the  arrangement  of  their 
dwellinii-places. 
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2.  Tlio  rcHC'Hi'i'lu's  of  Dr.  Morlim  Imvc  "ctllid  the  point  of  ci'iiiiiolojiicnl  dcvclopinplit.  iilil('>is  it 
call  li<'  uliowii  tliat  the  iiiioiiiiiiiis  in  tiif  I'ciiiviaii  niiil  Salisli  nkiill..*  nn-  not  liiic  to  coiiiinTssioii,  or 
incclmniriil  enuscs.  IJut  wo  iiro  in  want  of  cxai't  ili'Mcriptionx  of  tin-  iiiiciont  jilocM  of  Mi'pultiirc, 
Ijotli  oriliiinry  and  cxtriionlinary. 

In  otlicr  cascM,  aH  at  J)iiiaii).'o,  where  tlie  IjoiHcs  were  eliilialiiieil,  or  otlierwiHc  preserved,  it  i!4 
desirable  to  ascertain  the  mode  achipted,  ami  whether  there  lie  aiiythin;;  in  the  >:ums  or  preservative 
ineiistriiii'  einployed,  or  in  the  fabrics  used  in  wrapping  the  body,  which  indicate  an  oriental  character, 
or  which  do  not,  on  the  contrary,  point  to  a  local  ori;;iii. 

't.  The  eartlienware  of  the  abori;;iiies,  wherever  it  r<'presciits  the  earliest  period,  is  of  the  rudest 
possible  kind.  It  has  no  traces  of  liaviiij;  been  raiseil  liy  the  jiotter's  wheel,  or  bakcil  in  an  oven, 
or  of  haviiij?  been  ^'hi/.cd.  Their  (i/(cfk»,  or  earth-kettles,  were  mere  vesscU  for  the  sand-bath,  and 
not  in  any  instance  supported  by  feet.  Observe  whether  there  be  any  vessels  of  the  earliest  epoch 
whiih  had  borrowed  forms,  or  devices,  from  those  of  the  E}:yiitian  vases.  At  a  later  period,  say  in 
I'erii  and  Mexico,  A.  D.  alioiit  IllOl),  better  wares  were  iiilrndiiecil.  The  composition,  the  style,  and 
the  <;cneral  character  of  aborij^inal  pottery,  are  indeed  amoii;;  the  best  tests  of  the  several  eras  of 
Indian  history,  and  it  is  important  particularly  to  note  the  degree  of  art  evinced  by  the  vessels 
disclosed  in  the  examination  of  the  most  ancient  tiuiiiili,  or  ruins.  Funereal  dishes  were  put  with 
the  Indian  dead.     They  appear  in  the  low  mounds  of  Florida. 

4.  Sculpture  is  not  older  than  the  potter's  art ;  but,  accordinji  to  Wincklenian,  mankind  had  iiiado 
a  very  early  proficiency  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  cuttinj;  and  eiigraviii;;  frciiis.  Judali  ha<l  his 
signet  long  before  the  invention  of  letters.' 

Among  the  northern  tribes,  sculpture  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  carving  of  pipe-bowls  and 
sea-shells.  The  sculptures  often  represent  i|Uadrupeds  and  birds  with  great  spirit ;  ami  it  appears 
that  this  art,  of  which  specimens  have  been  found  as  far  N,  as  40°,  was  most  perfect  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  our  Indian  history. 

f).  IxscKii'TiuNS.  —  In  tracing  the  monumental  history  of  our  American  tribes,  it  is  dcsiralilc  to 
scrutinize  the  oldest  tumuli  and  remains  for  the  arrow-headed  character,  no  instance  of  which  has 
ever  been  discovered  in  America.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hierog1y]ihics  of  the  Nilotic  stamp. 
The  art  of  recording  ideas  by  the  symbolic  mode  of  pictures,  or  ideographic  drawings  of  animals, 
&c.,  is  confessedly  older  than  either  of  these  systems.  If  we  are  to  trace  the  American  tribes  to 
the  early  known  and  recognized  groups  of  the  red-skinned  type  of  the  Asiatic  stock,  (and  their 
physiology  alone  appears  to  impel  us  to  this  conclusion,)  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  known  tho 
common  and  most  pojiular  arts  of  their  era.  In  this  view,  the  art  of  inscription  by  picture-writing 
covers  the     .cliest  epoch. 

The  whole  subject  of  the  art  of  Indian  picture-writing  has,  indeed,  a  broad  significancy,  as  bearing 
on  their  origin,  history,  and  mental  capacities.  It  is  essentially  a  homogeneous  system,  from  tho 
ancient  valley  of  Anahiiac  to  the  bleak  shores  of  tho  Arctic  Ocean.  The  .Aztecs  had  only  excelled 
in  it,  and  were  better  painters.  It  was,  virtually,  mnemonic,  north  and  south,  and  never  went  much 
beyond  a  help  to  meiiKu'y.  Particular  facts  were  noted  by  natural  symbols;  their  general  ]iosition 
in  the  history  of  a  transaction  rer|uired  to  be  fi.xcd  by  conventional  signs  or  treasured  knowledge  in 
the  interpreter.  It  is  so,  at  this  day,  with  tribes  on  the  farthest  shores  of  Lake  Superior  and  tho 
western  prairies.  ^Vhole  songs  are  noted  by  these  tribes  by  means  of  a  series  of  devices,  which 
bring  to  mind  important  visible  objects,  as  a  wolf,  a  snake,  &c.,  in  the  theme  of  the  singer,  lie 
must  have  previously,  however,  memorized  the  words  of  a  song,  in  order,  on  the  production  of  the 
symbols,  to  chant  them.  IJiogra])hical  data,  or  rude  exploits,  are  also  jotted  down  in  this  manner, 
although  these  .symbols  are  less  dillicult  to  ex]ilain.  Historical  events,  tax-lists  and  statistics,  and 
the  general  events  of  war  seen  in  the  Mexican  paintings,  were  also  more  easy  to  depict  and  to 
renicmbor;  and  it  is  in  this  species  of  the  art,  rendered  striking  by  its  coloring  and  order  of  arrange- 
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nicnt,  tlint  tlio  Aztec  svdtt'm  liim  lu'ccmic  ho  iidinl.  Of  ilio  very  liirjjo  proportion  of  tlio  ttplcmliil 
collcfliiiii  of  Azti'c  piiiiiliiif:-'  of  Iiorcl  Kiii>.'Mlporiiii;.'li,  vcliitiii;;  to  llic  oIimciu'i'  lopiri  of  tlicir  iiKlrtilojrv 
mill  invtliiilii^'V,  till-  iiliK'.Ht  i'oiiiliM'lilali>l°.H  Iiiinc  failtil  lo  iiiipnit  lililrli.  'I'lir  A/.tvv  liiyllic)lo);y  mix 
foiiml,  lit  the  i'(>iii|iU'st,  tu  >ii>  »(>  foiil  II  Hyxtciii  of  tlfiiioiiolo^'y,  tliut  tlic  Ciitlioliu  prirttK  every wlin-o 
mippressed  it,  mid  tlie  kiiowleil>;e  of  its  rites  miil  iloj.'imis  wiis  peniiitteil,  us  imicli  us  possilile,  to  die 
villi  tlie  old  Indian  interpreters  mid  teaeiiers. 

ti.  (>1Ui;ntal  MYTIIoi.inn  — Tiiere  are  some  strikinj;  ciiiiieideiiees  lietwooii  tlie  jreiieral  iiiytliolojty 
of  the  oriental  ami  oeeiilelital  hemispheres.  The  ideas  of  a  ereiitioii,  of  the  ark,  and  of  a  person  or 
fiiinily  who  survived  fhc  flood,  have  lieeii  jfenerally  found  I'  he  symlMilized  l>y  the  same  eliiss  of 
Heiilptiires  in  Ixitli  liemispheres.  In  lioth  divisions  of  Anierit  a,  the  serpent  iieit'orins  an  important 
part  in  the  symholie  lan^'iiage  of  iiiythohi^'V  ;  the  turtle  seareely  less  so.  The  hitter  is,  in  the  north 
generally,  n  synihol  of  the  original  earth.  The  ;;rent  Contl  of  tho  South,  and  the  Keiialiik  of  tlio 
North,  are  types  of  evil.  When  personal  evil  is  alone  iiieant  to  he  syiiiholized  with  the  northern 
trihes,  they  ijeiierally  ntlix  horns, 

Eiiil  OF  Ull.Mt  Zl).  —  In  one  of  the  reeent  diselosures  of  the  aiieieiit  earth-works  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
A  euriuiis  strueture  has  been  traced,  which  appears  to  syniholi/.e  the  very  ancient  idea  of  the  orijriii 
(if  matter  hy  the  muinlniie  r<;j».  This  was  n  fixed  doj;ma  of  the  philosophy  of  Zoroaster;  it  wtiA 
nfterwards  transferred  to  the  (Irecian  cosmo;ri'ny  ;  hut  thus  far  appears  to  he  iiiKHiialoiis  in  tho 
Indiiin  myllioh>;.'y  of  America,  ami  is  to  he  suspected  as  intrusive  in  the  system.  Jf  not  thus 
isolated,  the  remains  or  ruins  of  ancient  structures  in  other  luculitioH,  north  or  south,  may  ho 
expected   to   diselcjse   it. 

7.  Ckication.  —  The  will  of  the  (Ireat  Spirit,  tho  Moiiedo  of  the  AljronquinH,  nnil  the  Teotl  of 
the  A/.tcis,  is  thv  Jii-Kl  cnmc  of  erealion  in  mir  Indian  theolojry.  Indian  niytholof;ists  do  not  attempt 
to  show  the  mode  of  it.  We  hear  notliiiif;  of  a  fortuitous  eoiicurreiico  of  atoms,  as  in  the  l'li(cnicimi 
theolojiy.  It  is  simply  assumed  hy  our  ahori;:ines  that  heaven  was  iiiude  fir»t,  and  that  the  earth 
was  a  tecondari/  creation  :  for  it  is  only  in  the  latter  era,  or  tho  niyttiological  revoliitioD»,  that  wo 
hear  of  d.etails.  such  as  the  Iroipiois  story  of  Atahentsie. 

Idka  of  Etkumty.  —  The  sacred  hooks  of  the  Hindoos  make  Vishnoo  and  Siva  to  die  at  the  end 
of  4000  years;  others  nf  tlic  thirty-three  millions  of  the  j;ods  of  their  Pantheon,  at  far  longer 
periods;  to  he  suceeedeil  liy  other  deities  of  limited  periods,  nrahma  himself  dies  at  the  end  of 
;J,ll)0,000,000  years.'  IJiit  Mmicdo  never  ilics.  Polytheism,  with  our  Indians,  consists,  indeed,  in 
no  rivalry  or  transmission  of  divine  power,  siieh  as  exists  hetweeii  Siva  and  Vishnoo,  It  is  rather 
in  the  mode  of  the  cxhihition  of  the  Great  Spirit's  power,  that  tho  doctrine  of  suhliinary  spiritfl 
eoincs  in ;  hut  these  minor  a;:eiits.  when  seen  on  earth,  are  not  pretended  hy  the  Jossakeeds  and 
wise  men  to  bo  anythiiif;  more  than  men  inspired  or  di^nifieil  with  limited  spiritual  powers.  Thu 
Great  Spirit  is  affirmed  to  exist  in  all  space,  ready  to  bestow  these  powers. 

ExD  OF  THE  WoKLD.  —  III  aiicieiit  Mexico,  the  theory  of  the  priests  was  that  tho  world  came  to 
nn  end  at  the  close  of  each  of  their  cycles;  and  it  was  only  their  power,  in  supplication  and  offer- 
ings, that  induced  Teotl  to  renew  it.  But  we  do  not  hear  that  their  supremo  god  ever  stood  in 
jeopardy  of  terminating  his  own  existence.  Here,  then,  is  a  point  of  their  belief  superior  to  tho 
Brahminical  theology.  It  aflords,  at  tho  same  time,  traces  of  correspondence  between  the  most 
corrupt  (the  Aztec)  and  the  most  pure  (the  Algon(|uiii)  forms  of  the  Indian  theology. 

8.  Rki.ioio.v.  —  All  our  Indians  appear,  at  the  earliest  periods,  to  have  been  worshippers  of  tho 
Sun,  or  of  a  sacred  fire.  There  are  some  very  striking  rescnihlanees  between  their  rites  and  tho 
very  ancient  Persian  system  of  the  magi.  With  less  imposing  forms  than  the  ancient  Peruvians  ami 
Mexicans,  our  elder  northern  trihes  yet  held  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Ghehcr  worship,  and 
made  offerings  to  the  Sun  throughout  all  <mr  latitudes.  Its  symbols  are  foiinil  on  the  rocks  of  New 
England  and  Lake  Superior.     The  existing  trilies  who  still  adhere  to  their  native  religion,  the  Me- 

'  Lectures  of  H.  II.  Wilson,  Bodon  Professor  of  Sanscrit,  Oxford,  1840,  p.  55. 
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dill-win  of  tlio  Nortli,  only  i\vvy  tlmt  lliry  ri';:inil  I'li-  Sun  in  nny  other  lij^lit  thnn  ni  n  mntorliil  type 
<i(  till-  (irciit  Spirit.     Yot  I  liavt-  I'oiiiid  liyinrm  to  tiif  ^im.' 

!i.  SiN'rt  OiiBiT.  —  The  oHtronomy  of  tho  Aztrcn  wan  ciiii  fly  rcmnrknhin  for  the  ncnr  nccurnoy 
with  wiiifh  they,  nt  k'nji;th,  found  tho  truo  period  of  tlie  Hidiir  your.  Tiicir  divi.iion  of  time  into  n 
period  of  thirti'oii  diiyn,  or  Hcnii-montliM,  of  which  it  rc(iiiiri'd  twenty  to  coniplrto  thoir  yciir  of  two 
liiindrcil  nnil  nixty  diiyn,  w«m  ontircly  artiriciiil,  iind  proven  tlip  HyHtom  to  hiivp  ln'cn  older  tiiiiii  their 
nstronomy;  for,  when  thoy  formed  it,  they  must  eitlier  Imve  been  i)»nr)rant  of,  or  else  dinrepirded, 
tho  huii'h  phases.  It  would  he  interestlnjj  to  know  whether  tlie  Aztee  aHtronomy,  an  foinid  at  tho 
eonipiest,  had  wprea<l  to  other  rejjiona.  In  the  present  area  of  the  I'nited  States,  tlie  natives  knew 
nothing  of  it,  or  of  any  system  whieh  has  heen  noticed,  hut  a  luiuir  year  of  twelve  moons  —  some 
allirmiufr  a  thirteenth  niooTi,  for  whieh  they  cannot,  however,  determine  the  place  of  intercaliition. 

10.  i'sYcllol.odV.  —  The  doctrine  of  duplicate  soids,  whieli  Is  a  very  ancient  idea,  has  heen  found 
amon;j  some  of  the  Al){onquin  trihes,  It  is  helieved  hy  them  tliat  r)iie  of  the  souls  remains  with  tho 
liuried  liody.  The  transmij^ration  of  the  soul,  after  death,  is  very  strikinjrly  revealed  in  some  of  tho 
oral  inuininative  traditions  of  tho  game  class  of  trihes.  (Vide  Al;:ic  Hesearches.)  It  is  seen  in  these 
traditions  that  the  soul  of  Pa-pu-ki-wis,  an  adventurer  who  is  exalted  to  a  place  in  their  niytholo^'v, 
after  losinj;  his  human  shape,  is  successively  sent  to  inhaliit  a  wolf,  a  lirant,  a  snake,  a  rock.  kr. 
Hut  it  is  nowhere  denoted  that  this  was  done,  as  the  system  of  the  disciples  of  I'vlhajroras  nniin- 
tained,  as  a  punishment  for  misdeeds.  It  was  rather,  in  the  case  named,  the  individual's  choice,  as 
if  he  hail  feared  annihilation. 

In  sludyin;;  the  Inilian  history  from  their  monuments,  there  is  enoiijrh  to  indicate  inter-trihat 
rcscmlplances  and  artiliations  in  arts  and  ideas  on  a  lar);e  scale.  The  ipiestion  is,  whether  there  he 
aTiythin;:  in  their  (jeometry,  architecture,  astronomy.  a;;riculture,  or  other  of  the  liest  eultivalcd 
features  of  their  civilization  at  its  highest  point,  which  is  trncenlilo  to  oriental  nations,  Are  we  to 
look  to  the  prostrated  cities  and  temples  of  abori;;inal  America  for  anything  which  was  ever  charac- 
teristic of  the  inhabitants  of  the  (jan|,!es,  the  Indus,  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Nile,  at  jieriods  of  which 
history  (»ives  us  either  a  record  or  a  fjlimpscV  If  so,  we  must  j;o  to  epochs  which  preceded  not  only 
the  dawn  of  letters,  but  of  the  phonetic,  the  hierofrlyphic,  and  the  cuneiform  character.  We  aro 
driven  to  the  utmost  era  of  tho  earlier  picture-writinj;.  Wo  have  found  no  true  liierojilyphics  in 
America.  Tiicre  is  no  instance  of  on  inscription  in  the  arrow-headed  character.  The  utmost 
attainment  of  our  aborigines,  north  ond  south,  is  tho  system  of  ideographic  paintings  and  symbols, 
at  once  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  imperfect  of  all  known  forms  of  recording  ideas  the  world 
ever  saw.  If  we  ore  guided  by  modern  ex|doration3  in  the  East,  the  pictographic  era  dates  bock  to 
the  huililing  of  Bobel  and  Nineveh. 

11.  Ei.K.MK.NTS  OF  INDIAN  AdKlcui.Ti'nE.  —  There  is  an  interesting  class  of  facts  connected  with 
tlio  early  cultivation,  by  the  Indians,  of  tho  zea  maize  and  the  tobacco  plant.  Both  species  ore, 
generally,  deemed  indigenous.  Not  as  much  con  bo  said,  perhaps,  of  the  American  species  of  tho 
cotton  plant.     Cotton  was  grown  and  manufactured  in  India,  at  tho  earliest  period  of  its  discovery. 

12.  How  KAU  DID  THE  INDIAN  CIVILIZATION  EXTEND.  —  There  Bro  two  antipodal  points  in 
Americon  geography  which  it  is  important  to  examine,  after  we  have  exhausted  the  yet  imperfectly 
known  area  of  Guatemala,  ai|^l  Central  America,  in  order  to  determine  the  full  limits  of  the  ancient 
semi-civilization.  They  are  the  western  flanks  ond  base  of  the  Andes  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  partie\i- 
larly  the  basin  of  Titicaca,  ond  our  newly  acquired  possessions  on  the  northern  borders  of  Mexico, 


>  Gc,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was  a  slater  of  Heaven,  Go'/.is,  is  tho  nnmo  thoso  tribes  apply  to  the  Sun,  That 
they  may  be  comparcil  with  tho  ideas  entertained  of  the  Sun  by  tho  nneiont  Knyptinns,  the  folhnvinK  inscription 
fi'iim  the  Obelislt  of  Ileliopolis  inny  be  cited,  "I,  the  Sim,  the  Oreat  (rid,  the  Sovereign  of  Heaven,  Imve  bestowed 
upon  you,  life  without  satiety.  Ilorus  the  brave,  lord  of  the  diadem,  incomparable;  the  soverei);n  of  Kjiypt,  tliat 
has  placed  the  statues  of  (the  gods)  in  this  palace,  and  has  beatititied  Ileliopolis.  In  lilco  manner  as  he  has  honored 
the  Sun  blinself,  the  Sovereign  of  Heaven,  the  olTspring  of  the  Sun,  tho  kiug  immortal,  has  performed  a  godly  work." 
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The  Spaniards  themselves  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  thoroughly  exploring  these  north- 
ern regions,  to  which  the  Indian  traditions  referred  as  the  origin  of  their  civilization  :  but  all  their 
expeditions  into  that  quarter  may  be  said  to  have  been,  more  or  less,  failures.  They  were  looking 
for  gold,  rather  than  for  facts  in  the  history  of  man.  Our  recent  military  reconnoissances  only 
prepare  us  for  the  reception  of  further  and  full  researches  in  that  (mnrter. 

1!!.  Totems.  —  There  is  found  a  very  curious  tie  of  tribal  affinity  among  the  Algonquins,  tho 
Iroquois,  and  other  northern  tribes,  which  has  been  called  the  Totem  ic  Bond.  It  is  important  to 
learn  how  far  it  extends.  Formerly,  it  was  thought  to  bo  peculiar  to  the  tribes  named.  But  it  has 
been  tracc-d  to  otlicr  families.  The  Iroquois  are  mingled  by  association  in  eight  Totems,  in  each  of 
the  six  cantons,  making  forty-eight  cross-ties,  binding  them  together  by  a  bond  of  brotherhood, 
politically  and  socially.  Among  the  numerous  Algonquin  tribes,  the  number  of  elans,  or  Totems,  is 
far  more  numerous.  Tho  ancient  Lenapees  had  but  three.  The  Iroquois,  originally,  appear  to  have 
had  but  three,  namely,  the  turtle,  tho  bear,  and  the  wolf.  The  Chcrokees  possessed  seven.  In 
searching  for  this  Totemic  trait  in  the  monumental  remains  of  America,  the  curious  and  hitherto 
unexplained  low  imitative  mounds  of  Wisconsin,  assume  their  proper  place  in  history.  They  arc 
Totemic  mounds,  erected  to  clans,  or  chiefs  of  clans. 

In  the  sculptures  and  glyphs  of  Ciiichen  Itza,  as  given  by  Mr.  Stephens,  a  distinctive  portion  of 
each  compartment  of  figures  is  clearly  made  up  of  the  Totemic  insignia  and  honors  of  the  respective 
chiefs  and  rulers,  under  whose  sway  these  now  dilapiilatcd  structures  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
built.  They  clciirly  exhibit  evidences  of  this  early  pictorial  and  symbolic  art.  We  observe  the  same 
system  en  the  walls  of  Palcnque. 

This  tie  of  ancient  family  and  tribal  affinities,  enters  also  largely  into  their  system  of  inscriptions 
on  scrolls  of  the  western  papyrus,  or  bark  tissue,  and  is  frequently  observed  in  passing  through  the 
Indian  country,  on  their  blazed  trees,  bark  letters,  hieratic  tablets,  and  muzzinabiks,  or  painted 
rocks.  It  may  be  expected  to  have  had  a  wider  development  on  tho  monuments  of  the  south. 
Manco  Capac  and  Mong,'  both  inscribed  a  figure  of  the  sun  as  the  evidence  of  their  family  descent. 
The  son  of  Uncas  placed  a  water-fowl  for  his  signature.  Brant  scaled  with  the  triune  badge  of  a 
bear,  turtle,  and  wolf. 

The  descent  of  the  chiefs  by  the  female  line  is  found  to  have  marked  the  Iroquois,  the  Chcrokees, 
the  Natchez,  and  otlicr  North  American  tribes.     Is  this  purely  an  American  aboriginal  law? 

14.  riiiLOLOaY.  —  But  whatever  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  types  of  civilization  and  theories 
of  descent,  or  modes  of  polity,  their  languages  appear  destined  to  throw  most  light  on  their  ancient 
affiliations.  For  of  all  Indian  traditions,  those  which  preserve  the  memory  of  words  and  phrases, 
and  their  principles  of  concord,  are  the  most  lasting.  No  people  take  up  or  lay  down  a  language  at 
will.  It  descends  with  their  blood,  and  is  altered  only  by  a  process  of  mutation  which  is  so  slow, 
that  it  is  wholly  imperceptible  at  the  time.  One  vowel  finally  melts  into  another  —  an  accent  is 
changed,  or  an  unaccented  syllable  dropped — the  known  list  of  interchangeable  consonants  contribute 
their  element  of  change  —  new  combinations  of  words  are  reiiuired  by  change  of  residence,  or  new 
objects.  These  sources  of  mutation,  acting  through  one  age  upon  another,  are  to  be  supposed  to 
have  been  adequate,  in  long  eras,  to  have  originated  diverse  dialects  and  tongues.  But  that  tho 
action  is  extremely  slow,  and  requires  very  long  epochs,  is  shown  by  the  little  change  that  has  ueen 
produced  by  three  centuries  upon  those  languages  of  which  wc  have,  more  or  less  fully,  the  earliest 
records — such  as  the  Mohcgan,  tho  Lcnapee,  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Algontpiin.  Words  are  so  many 
monuments  reaching  from  age  to  age.  It  is  on  this  known  philological  principle  that  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  this  continent  chiefly  rests.  In  the  accompanying  vocabulary,  tho 
scope  and  general  principles  of  the  languages  will,  it  is  believed,  be  satisfactorily  developed.  It  is 
thought  important  to  add  tiicir  numerals  from  1  to  10  and  12,  from  20  to  100,  from  100  to  1000, 
and  from  1000  to  10,000.     Scarcely  any  of  our  northern  tribes  are  capable  of  appreciating  a  higher 

'  Tlio  koy  figure  of  tlie  Dighton  Rook. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE  WORK. 


An  impression  having  been  entertained,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  this  work  ia 
an  issue  of  the  "  Smithsonian  Instttution,"  or  is  sustained  in  part  by  its  funds,  or  by 
its  influence,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  no  aid,  in  either  of  these  respects,  is  known  to 
have  been  derived  from  that  Institution ;  which  has,  however  (having  an  European 
agency),  been  the  medium  of  distributing  a  stipulated  number  of  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
vohimes  m  Great  Britain  and  Central  Europe.  Hereafter,  this  branch  of  the  distribution 
will  be  made  through  the  foreign  legations  and  consulships.  The  work  is  exclusively 
sustained  by  Congress,  and  distributed  by  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


The  Post-office  of  the  United  States,  has  been  found  by  far  the  most  safe  and  speedy 
means  of  transmission  to  the  various  State,  City,  College,  and  Public  Libraries,  as  well 
as  to  historical,  literary,  scientific  and  missionary  institutions — to  its  recognised  colabo- 
rators,  and  to  distinguished  individuals,  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  throughout  the  Union. 

Wasiiinoton,  January  15th,  1854. 
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